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PART I.--THE WEATHER AND THE CROPS. 


THE WEATHER: i 


@ 
Temperature for the period of growth in 1887 and average for the six years 1882-7, 1— Precipita- 
tion of rain and snow during winter of 1886-7 and average for the six years’ period, 2— 


Precipitation during growing season of 1887, 3—Record of sunshine from April to Septem- 
ber for 1887 and average for the five years 1883-7, 3. 


Farm LAnps oF THE PROVINCE : : 
Rural area (resident and nen-resident) by county groups for 1887 and for the province for four 
preceding years, 4—fea in crops for each of the six years 1882-7 and averages for that 
period, 5—Table showing number of acres and percentage of cleared land under crop for ° 


the six years 1882-7, 6—Proportional area in crop per 1,000 acres, by county groups for 


1887 and for the province in 1887, 1886 and 1882-7, 6—Area in pasture and rate per 1,000 
acres cleared, 7. 


Faty WHEAT : 7 
General review, 7—Comparative statement of acreage and yield in 1886 and 1887, 8—Review by 
districts: Lake Erie counties, 8—Lake Huron counties, 9—Georgian Bay counties, 10— 


West Midland counties, J1—Lake Ontario counties, 11—St. Lawrence and Ottawa 


aa 11—EHast Midland counties, 12—Northern districts, 12—Remarks of correspon- 
ents, 12. 


SPRING WHEAT: 2h 


Condition of crop during the season, 21—Acreage, total yield and average per acre for 1886 and 
1887, 22—Remarks of correspondents, 22. 
BaRLey : F 27 
Condition of the crop during the season, 27—Acreage, total yield and average per acre for 1886 
and 1887, 28 Remarks of correspondents, 28. | . 
Oats : 32 
Condition of crop during the season, 32—Acreage, total yield and average per acre for 1886 
and 1887, 33—Remarks of correspondents, 33. 
VE : 37 
Condition of the crop during the season, 37— Acreage, total yield and average per acre for 1886 
and 1887, 37—Remarks of correspondents, 38. 
PEASE : 39 


Condition of the crop during the season, 39—Acreage, total yield and average per acre for 1886 
and 1887, 39—Remarks of correspondents, 39. 


INDIAN Corn: 42 


Condition of the crop during the season, 42 —Acreage, total yield and average per acre for 1886 
and 1887, 42—-Remarks of corresdondents, 43. 


BUCKWHEAT: 45 


Condition of the crop during the season, 45—Acreage, total yield and average per acre for 1886 
and 1887, 46—Remarks of correspondents, 46. 


BEANS: 47 


Condition of the crop during the season, 47 —Acreage, total yield and average per acre for 1886 
and 1887, 47— Remarks of correspondents, 47. 


SORGHUM : ' 48 
Condition of the crop during the season, 48—Remarks of correspondents, 48. 
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Hay AND CLOVER: 


Condition of the crop during the season, 48—Acreage, total yield and average per acre for 1886 
and 1887, 49—Clover seed, 50 Remarks of correspondents, 50. 


FrieLtp Roots: 


Potatoes, general condition, 54— Acreage, total yield and average per acre for 1886 and 1887, 54 
—Turnips. general condition, 54—Acreage, total yield and average per acre for 1886 and 
1887, 55 -Mangel-wurzels, general condition, 55—Acreage, total yield and average per acre 
for 1886 and 1887, 55 —Carrots, general condition, 56—Acreage, total yield and average per 
acre for 1886 and 1887, 56—Remarks of correspondents, 56. 


COMPARATIVE YIELD OF FIELD Crops: 


Table giving aggregate yield of principal crops from 1882 to 1887 and annual average of each, 
62—Table showing percentage of total yields by county groups, 62— Yields per acre of each 
crop in 1886 and 1887, and average for the six years 1882-7, 63—Ratios of average yield per 
acre in 1887 to the annual average of the six years 1882-7, 64—Comparison of the average 
yield per acre of cereals in Ontario and the principal grain growing states of the American 
Union, 65. 


FRvIT AND Fruit TREKS : 


General review of the season, 66—Area in orchard and rate per 1,000 acres cleared, 67—Remarks 


of correspondents, 67. o 


Tue New Orop or Fatt WHEat: 

General review of its condition, 75—Remarks of correspondents, 76. 
THRESHING, MARKETING AND Fath PLowtnc : 

Threshing and marketing, 79—Fall plowing, 79—Remarks of correspondents, 80. 


UNDERDRAINAGE : 
General review of progress in underdraining, 82—Remarks of correspondents, 82. 


GENERAL REMARKS: 


Extracts from observations and suggestions of correspondents on miscellaneous matters pertain- 
ing to agriculture, 85. 


STATISTICS OF THE WEATHER AND THE Crops : 


TABLE 1.—Showing for each month the highest, lowest, mean highest, mean lowest and average 
temperature at the principal stations in Ontario in 1887 ; also the annual mean for each 
SLALOM arth. Gaiters eee aa hc Last es ie al ae Weert i leek a age on 


TABLE 1t.—Showing for each month the annual average of the highest, lowest, mean highest, 
mean lowest and mean temperature at the principal stations in Ontario derived from the 
six years 1882-7 ; also the annual average mean at each station for: the same period....... 


TABLE 111.—Monthly summary of bright sunshine at the principal stations in Ontario in 1887, 
showing the number of hours the sun was above the horizon, the hours of registered sun- 
shine,and the total for the year... ...¢0...0.se 400 / ee, UR  e e 

TaBLE Iv.—Monthly average of bright sunshine at the principal stations in Ontario for the Six 
years 1882-7, showing the number of hours the sun was above the horizon and the hours of 
repistered BUNShING 014). .1.'.21. 50th wed weg eicich™ sly Sak gn an Ocean ee en 

TaBLE v.—Monthly summary of the average fallof rain and snow in the several districts of 
OMbArIS I TBR T sa! Pak oy bak Le os heel aaiat ec aati clans IANA a ip ee Aalaua 

TABLE vi1.—Monthly summary of the annual fall of rain and snow in the several districts. of 
Ontario for the six years 1882-7,....... p68 Seibel wd ae a atts i TRA SUSE aCe CMa er ne ee 

TABLE Vil.—Summary of the total fall of rain and snow, and of the number of days on which 
rain and snow fell in Ontario during the years 1886-7 at stations reporting for the whole 
yeat, and the. average for the province, ,.. 0.7)... /.)! 90. iy a en ee 

TABLE vill. —Comparative meteorological register for the eight years 1880-7, as recorded at 
Toronto Observatory in Latitude 43° 39’. 4 North and Longitude 5h. 17m. 34.7s. West... 


TABLE 1X.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the rural area of Ontario 
ue vovurned by municipal ass¢asors for 1887.1 / il «9. Wu Ot eens aie Macs 
eee nore. ane oe and groups of counties the area and produce of 
ao eat In Ontario tor the years 1886 and 1887, with the vearl age for the si 
1882-7 ; also the yield per acre y TU outta tig aaa 
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TABLE eae et ae eee and groups of counties the area and produce of 
spring wheat in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearl : f 13 
years 1882-7 ; also the yield per acre Os ake 
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STATISTICS OF THE WEATHER AND THE Crops—Continued. PAGE. 


TABLE xt1.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the area and produce of 
barley in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7; also the ° 
Pare MCI ACE Cn IME h et Us yn a let ad aay MAC ea te Oche Se path one HED USE wale CES Foie EN 100 


TABLE xt1I1.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the area and produce of 
oats in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7; also the 
AL ae cy Clg ae oe MLE MOUS i Mente aN Ma ad ath cy ee as HAL SME Spsleh eld Voeeede ecu Be Sane ¢ 101 


TABLE xIv.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the area and produce of 
rye in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7; 
Be Mer OAD OL AOC: e Aa cep meee Mart aie Liaten, Grass Orla «gle thy Oss ole ac Mealbc ea phy AO beast 102 


TABLE xv.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the area and produce of 
pease in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7; 
PISO VIGIL CTA ACEC. 3) ot hny ERA ae am HEE IN fee inl vee cl socio gpa a 5 oe OWE CE ola d ore alk ataner ad cade 103 


TABLE XvI.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the area and produce of 
corn in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the five years 1882-7 
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TABLE xvil.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the area and produce of 
buckwheat in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the five years 
ESSZ Al Soo mOmIMcCMIGEd)!+ also Che: yield: Per aCe. <i. wae esas eof pow a feiwalal led va vs coaid aerate 105 


TABLE XVIII.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the area and produce of 
beans in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the five years 1882-7 
SS NOPIRG MCE) ST ALSO: GUE VACIE PEL ACHC Woe esas su, 4 de spun ca taeda eneel Cal ew alu sated eee 106 


TABLE xIx.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the area and produce of 
hay and clover in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six 
years 1882-7; also the Yigaer BDATy AOL chin) 3 Geet caer Nin ss Poe) Maire a Pie ie Gane hs Be aM get tn WV 107 


TaBLE xx.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the area and produce of 
potatoes in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 
Pera TM MIS OUGM Ov Y AIC, PEPCIOLO: Uri atiiast. 62 acs Sites valuing LB gol thas air ectralala de abut tek arate aki 108 


TABLE xxI.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the area and produce of 
mangel-wurzels in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six 
WeAbecOue) + al sor ene Viele Pel, ACO mankin bic aie, 72ha' ce eae ale Shere ¢ du lalsale'w te! [acsatanan sta h- taahateve 109 


TABLE XxII.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the area and produce of 
carrots in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for-the six years 
Lam orite MeGeaE ORV IG AN DOt ACEO Nur erie ly okies sd tA b.ah aang Sth wlbchoie kane migies wean Mie » 110 


TABLE xx11I.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the area and produce of 
turnips in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly res for the six core 
WSO CP AASO WIE! VICIGMDERIOQCLS gs. canta tail ed aeLel, DER Hel bine 'w Blak aaa su. eo Ree ls rd ew dees Phe 


TABLE XXIV.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the per cent. ratios of 
total yields in 1887 to average of total yields for the six years 1882-7...................4.. 112 


TABLE xxv.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the per cent. ratios of 
average yields per acre in 1887 to average yields per acre for the six years 1882-7.. ....... 113 


TABLE XXVI.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the total area under 
crop (including, wheat, barley, oats, rye, pease, corn, buckwheat, beans, potatoes, mangels. 
carrots, turnips, and hay and clover) in Ontario in the years 1882, 1883, 1884, 1885, 1886 and 
1887, with the yearly average for the six years ; also the percentage of cleared land under 
crop in 1887, and the average of the six years 1682-7... ee eee ee tee eens 114 


TABLE xxvil.--Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the number of acres 
under the various crops in Ontario in 1886 per 1,000 acres of cleared land................. 115 


TABLE XXxviiI.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the average number 
of acres under various crops per 1,000 acres of clear2d land in Ontario for the six years 
ere eee tard eR eth, re een Fecckata gio ATE nies vie ths Sig ic NS Riv tora Dadiy Bia Waiele A tierehgea ee 116 


TABLE xxIx.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the area of pasture in 
Ontario in the four years 1884-7, with the annual average for the period ; also the rate per 
1,000 acres cleared in the year 1887 Sf AMI etl sce Baa ia 18,2 eel ee SO PRUs Sat Ra ta 117 


TABLE Xxx.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the area in orchard and 
garden in Ontario as taken from the assessors’ rolls in the six years 1882-7, with the annual 
average for the period ; also the rate per 1,000 acres cleared in 1887, and the average for 
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PART II.—LIVE STOCK, THE DAIRY AND THE APIARY. 
LIveE Stock: 


. General review, 119—Tables showing the numbers of horses, breeding mares and unbroken colts 
in the province for each of the five years 1883-7, 120—Table showing statistics of horned 
cattle in the province by classes for 1887, and in totals for each of the previous four years, 
121—Statistics of sheep (classified as coarse and fine woolled) for 1887 and for the four pre- 
ceding years, 122—Wool clip of the past two years, and average for the six years 1882-7, 
123— Average weight of coarse and fine wool per fleece for 1887, 1886 and the six years 1882-7, 
123—Total number of hogs in the province in 1887 and four preceding years, 124—Statistics 


of poultry for each of the years 1883-7, 125—Table showing the number of each of the classes . 


of live stock per 1,000 acres of cleared land in 1887, 1886 and average for 1882-7, 125—Re- 
marks of correspondents, 126. 


THe Datry INDUSTRY: 


Cheese, 183—Table showing estimated total amount of cheese produced for each year since 1883, 
and average for 1883-7, 133—-Average number of patrons and cows, with value of product of 
each cow and return for each patron, 134—Returns by counties in principal cheese making 
districts, 185--Comparative results in the western and eastern districts during the past five 
years, 136—Milk required to make a pound of cheese and value of cheese per pound in 
the two districts, 1836—Butter, 137—Statistics of patrons, cows and product for the past five 
years, 1837—The favorite milch cow, 18388—Remarks of correspondents, 138. 


Toe APIARY: 


Eight points of enquiry in February circular, 143—Summary table giving apiary statistics by 
county groups and for the province, 144—Review of the season of 1887, 145—Remarks of 
correspondents, 145. 


CHEESE FACTORIES AND CREAMERIES IN ONTARIO: 


Cheese factories in operation in Ontario during 1887, with name and post office address of the 
secretary of each factory, 149—Creameries in operation during 1887, with name and post 
office address of the secretary of each creamery, 160. 


STATISTICS OF LivE Stock AND Dairy PRODUCTS: 


TABLE 1.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the number of working 
horses, breeding mares and unbroken horses in Ontario in 1887; also the totals for the five 
years 1883-7. ....- 


TABLE 11.— Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the number of oxen, milch 
cows, store cattle and young and other cattle in Ontario in 1887; also the totals for the five 
years 1883-7 r 


TABLE I11.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the number of coarse and 
fine woolled sheep in Ontario in 1887; also the totals for the five years 1883-7..... ........ 


TABLE Iv.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the number of hogs (over 
and under one year) in Ontario in 1887; also the totals for the five years 1883-7 


TABLE v.—Showing by county municipalities and groups Of counties the number of turkeys, 
geese and other fowls in Ontario in 1887; also the totals of poultry for the five years 1883-7 


TABLE vi.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the number of live stock 
in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887 per 1,000 acres of cleared land ; also the values of live 


stock per 1,000 acres of cleared land in the year 1887, with the annual average of the six 
years 1882-7 


TABLE vit.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the clip of coarse wool in 
Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7; also 
the average number of pounds per fleece 
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TABLE vitI.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the clip of fine wool in 
Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7; also 
the average number of pounds per fleece 
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TaBLE 1x.—Showing by county muincipalities and groups of counties the total clip of wool in 
Ontario in the six years 1882-7, with the yearly average for the six years................. 


TABLE X.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the quantities and value of 
cheese made ab 628 factories in Ontario in 1887, the average dates of opening and closing, 
and the total number of factories reported in operation. ...........cccs scree eweeee cence 


TABLE XI.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the average of days in 
operation, of number of patrons, of average number of cows, and of value of product per 
cow for 459 factories in Ontario making complete returns in 1887,.............6...eee00-- 


TABLE X11.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the yearly average per 
factory of days in operation, of the quantity and value of cheese made, of number of patrons, 
of average number of cows and yield of milk and value of product per cow, computed from 
an aggregate of 2,177 factories making complete returns in the five years 1883-7.......... 


TABLE XIII.— Showing by county municipalities the quantity and value of butter made at 35 
creameries in Ontario in 1887, and the number of creameries reported in operation........ 


TABLE XIv.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties in Ontario the number 
of colonies of bees, together with the quantity and value of the honey and wax produce 
as reported by 651 bee-keepers for the season of 1887 
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PART III.—VALUES, RENTS AND WAGES. PAGE, 


VALUE OF FARM PROPERTY AND CROPS: 177 


Table showing the value of farm property (farm land, buildings, implements and live stock) in 
the years 1886 and 1887, with the average for the six years 1882-7 and totals for the province 
for each of the six years, 177— Average values of different classes of farm stock per acre of 
occupied land in 1886 and 1887, 178—Value of live stock per 1,000 acres of cleared land for 
1886 and 1887, 179— Percentage of farm land leased, average rent per acre and per cent. ratio 
of rental to the value of the property, 179—Market prices of agricultural products during 
the last six months of 1887, 180—Values of crops in 1885, 1886 and 1887, and average for the 
six years 1882-7, 182—Total value of field crops and the value per acre by county, groups 
and for the province for 1887 and two preceding years, and average for the six years 1882-7, 
183— Values by county groups of each of the field crops per acre in 1886 and 1887 and 
average for a series of years, 183—Per cent. ratios of the value per acre in 1887 to the 
average value for the six years 1882-7, 184. 


Cost or Growine CROPS : 184 


Cost of production and value of products for the whole province, 185—Rotation of crops, 186— 
Quotations from correspondents, 186. 


Farm Laspork AND WAGES: 192 


Summary of the average wages of farm laborers and domestic servants for 1887, and average for 
the six years 1882-7, etc., 193 -Remarks of correspondents, 194. 


STATISTICS OF VALUES, RENT AND Farm WaGESs : 201 


TaBLE 1.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the value of farm land in 
Ontario in the years 1886 es 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7; also 
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TaBLE 11.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the value of farm build- 
ings in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7 ; 
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TABLE 111.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the value of farm imple- 
ments in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 
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TABLE Iv.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the value of farm live 
stock in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7 ; : 
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TaBLE v.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the value of farm property 
(land, buildings, implements and live stock) in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the 
yearly average for the six years 1882-7 ; also the average value per acre................... 206 ° 


TABLE v1.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the average area, value 
and rental of leased farms in Ontario as reported in the year 1887 ; also the average for the 
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TABLE vil.—Showing the average prices of agricultural products at the leading markets of 
Ontario for July-December in 1887, and the average for the half-year and for the province. 208 


TABLE vilI.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the marketable value of 
fall wheat in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 
1882-7 ; also the average value of produce per acre under crop, and the per cent. ratio of 
this average in 1887 to that of the six years 1882-7.............. ECU aes pa Tint wena apes mar, 210 


TABLE 1x.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the marketable value of 
spring wheat in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six 
years 1882-7; also the average value of produce per acre under crop, and the per cent. ratio 
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TABLE x.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the marketable value of 
barley in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 
1882-7 ; also the average value of produce per acre under crop and the per cent. ratio of this 
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TABLE x1.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the marketable value of 

;,, oats in Oniario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7 ; 

also the average value of produce per acre under crop, and the per cent. ratio of this 
average in 1887 to that of the six years 1882-7 ................... SE irttis Sete neha: pO eos 213 


TABLE xuI.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the marketable value of 
rye in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly value for the six years 1882-7 ; 
also the average value of produce per acre under crop, and the per cent. ratio of this average 
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SraTISTICS OF VALUES, RENT AND Farm WaceEs—Continued. 


TABLE x111.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the marketable value of 
pease in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887,with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7; 
also the average value of produce per acre under crop, and the per cent. ratio of this aver- 
age‘in’1887 to that of the six years 1882-7... .......-.6.2c2e cece eect tweeter eterna een es 


TABLE xiv.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the aggregate market- 
able value of wheat, barley, oats, rye and pease in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with 
the yearly average for the six years 1882-7; also the average value of produce per acre 
under crop, and the per cent. ratio of this average in 1887 to that of the six years 1882-7... 


TABLE xv.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the marketable value of 
corn in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the three years 
1885-7 ; also the average value of produce peracre under crop, and the per cent. ratio of 
this average in 1887 to that of the three years 1885-7............ 2. cece ee cee eee renee 


TABLE xvi1.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the marketable value of 
buckwheat in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the three years 
1885-7 ; also the average value of produce per acre under crop, and the per cent. ratio of 
this average in 1887 to that of the three years 1885-7 ..............- vee e eee ra he 


TABLE xvi1I.—Showing by county municipalities and groups of counties the marketable value of 
beans in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the three years 
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PART IV.—LABOR, WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


STATISTICS OF URBAN WAGE-EARNERS: 
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ing the relation of time, earnings, cost of living and dependents of workers to the average 
surplus, 32—Leading trades compared fér each of the four years 1884-7, 33—Comparison of 
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SuMMARY OF STATEMENT OF COMPANIES’ AFFAIRS : 
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PART VI—SCHOOLS, INTERNATIONAL TRADE, ETC. 
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SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


BUREAU OF INDUSTRIES. 





To tHE HonoraBle CHarsts Drury, MINIsTER oF! AGRICULTURE : 


Sir,—I have the honor to submit herewith the sixth annual report of the 


Bureau of Industries for the Province of Ontario, consisting of : 


I. The Weather and the Crops; 

II. Live Stock, the Dairy and the Apiary ; 
‘III. Values, Rents and Farm Wages ; 

Ve: ener Wages and Cost of Living ; 

V. Loan and Investment Companies ; and 


VI. Schools, International Trade, etc. 


I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


A. BLUE, 


Secretary. 
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THE WEATHER AND THE CROPS. 


: THE WEATHER. 


Although the seasons continue in their courses with unfailing regularity, yet the 
character and length of each particular season is varying, each possessing some characteristic 
peculiar to its year. A study of the precipitation of rain and snow and the prevalence 
of sunshine and general warmth is of interest on account of their influence upon the 
product of the field—heat, moisture and light being the three great essentials of vegetation 
apart from the matter of soil and tillage. ' ; 





TEMPERATURE,—The condition of chief importance in its relation to plant life is 
unquestionably that of temperature during the season of growth and maturity. The 
following table is made up from the record of ten stations, including such geographical 
extremes as Windsor, Barrie and Pembroke : 
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April .. { 1887 || 44.5 | 39.6 | 42.4 | 39.1 | 42.8 | 39.4 | 38.0 | 39.0 | 37.2 | 35.5 | 39.8 
Pri’ ++ (1882-7) 45.2 | 40.5 | 42.7 | 40.4 | 42.4 | 40.2 | 38.7 | 41.1 | 39/3 37.1 | 40.8 
M 1887 | 63.8 | 60.9 | 62.3 | 62.2 | 60.0 | 58.5 | 61.0 63.5 n62.0 | 62eL | -6e7 
“Y --'(1882-7/ 57.0 | 53.3 | 55.1 | 53.6 | 53.9 | 52.1 | 53.0 | 55.7 | 55.0 | 53.9 | 54.3 
J f1887 | 69.3 | 64.7 | 66.1 | 65.8 | 66.0 | 63.9 | 62.8 | 68.8 | 66.9 | 67.1 | 66.1 
BS 27 1882-7), 67.5.1 68.3.1) 64.5 163.6: 64.6 62.4 | 62.8 | 65.9 | 64.7 | 64.1 | 64.3 
Tul 1887 | 77.0 | 71.7 | 74.5 | 74.1 | 75.6 | 73.1 74.2 | 76.5 | 74.6 | 72.5 | 74.4 
wy" | 1882-7| 72.4 | 67.4 | 69.6 | 67.2 | 70.4 | 67.5 | 68.5 | 70.2 | 68.3 | 68.4 | 69.0 
foes (a8 69.1 | 64.4 | 67.1 | 64.4 | 68.3 | 66.2 | 67.7 | 69.0 | 66.6 | 64.5 | 66.7 
NeUSY: {1882-7} 68.7 | 65.2 | 66.5 | 63.8 | 68.1 | 65.3 | 65.7 | 67.0 | 66.7 | 65.4 66.2 
Sept'r.. {1887 | 60.2 | 56.8 | 57.5 | 55.0 | 58.2 | 56.4 | 57.6 | 58.3 56.8 | 54.4 57.1 
]eph E+ 1 1882-7) 63.3 | 60.0 | 59.9 | 57.5 | 61.2 | 58.5 | 58.5 | 59.1 | 57.5 | 56.4 | 59.2 
ee (ae | 64.0 | 59.7 | 61.6 | 60.1 | 61.7 | 59.6 | 60.2 | 62.5 | 60.8 59.3 | 61.0 
6 m’ths, | 1882-7; 62.3 | 58.3 | 59.7 | 57.7 | 60.1 | 57.7 | 57.9 | 59.8 | 58.6 | 57.5 | 59.0 
rp Beas: 




















The temperature for the six months averaged 2° higher than for the same period in 
1882-7, notwithstanding that April was lower in temperature in 1887 than the average. 
The month of May was 7.40° higher in 1887 than the average of the same month in the 
six years, June was nearly 2° above its average, and July was 5.4° higher than its average 
record. This accounts for the unusually early harvest, the growth being forced at go 
rapid a rate that some correspondents report the fall wheat as having ripened and been 
cut as early as the first of July. August showed slightly higher than an average 
temperature, while September, like the first month of the six, fell below its average for 
the six years period. July was the hottest moath, the thermometer averaging 74,4° 
and August came next with 66.7°. Windsor averaged 64° for the six months, while 
Cornwall, Toronto and Goderich were each below 60°. 
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PRECIPITATION.—Fall wheat is still the most important cereal crop of the province, 
and it is especially affected by the conditions of the weather in that critical period between 
the ceasing of growth in the one year and the starting of vegetaticn in the following 
year. An even covering of snow in the winter, undisturbed by heavy thaws which would 
expose the young plants to keen winds and frosts, is always certain to bring the fall wheat 
out in the spring in as good condition as it entered the winter ; provided, of course, that 
the depth of snow is not sufficient to result in the “smothering” of the fields. In short, 
winter killing may be regarded as the bane of the fall wheat crop. The following table 
gives the rainfall and snowfall of the province by districts for the five months usually 
marked by snow and a more or less wintry aspect in our climate, together with the 
average of each for the six years 1882-7* : 





West and | North-west Conte East and | Province 
South-west. | and North. f North-east. | averages. 


Months. 








em pO 


.| Inch. | Inch. | Inch. | Inch. | tach. Inch. | Tnelt 











1886 ‘SBA SP T7994 Cosh TE. OR Ste GS e177 VM tars | Ogee ee 

November...) 1989.6] 2.15 | 7.3 | 2.10] 15.6] 1.95 | 5.8 11.75 | 10.5 | 1.99 | 9.8 
Pare re eke | 0.70 | 26.2 | 0.29 | 22.0 | 0.49 | 16.1 | 0.53 | 15.6 | 0.50 | 20.0 
-*1 1882-6! 1.07 | 18.9 | 0.98 | 26.8 | 1.04 | 14.6 | 0.86 | 18.5 | 0.99 | 19.7 

AMR (1887 | 1.08 | 26.6 | 1.72 | 29.3 | 1.00 | 23.0 | 1.52 | 27.0 | 1.83 | 26.5 
Yo +++) 1889-71.4.06 | 9924) ds14 183 Aalede 13 19004 | 0.93 | 25.1 | 1.06 | 24.2 
February, {1887 _| 4-01 | 10.2 | 1.23 | 28.2 | 2 50 | 20.1 | 1.26 | 29.6 | 2.25 | 22.0 
Yo=*"(.1889-71°197-/| 11:7, | 0:83 | 22. % Inde bOusd O28 | 0.849199.) A oan tee 

March 1887 | 0.85 | 6.4 | 0.12 | 11.1] 0.60 | 7.3 | 0.50 | 15.6 | 0.52 10.1 
oe 1882-7} 1.31 | 11,410.95 | 14.9) 1.47 : 10.4 | 0.92 | 16.0 | 1.09 | 18.0 
Totals (1887 | 8.95 ) 77.3 | 5.29 |106.6 | 6.85 | 73.1 | 5.58 |102.1 | 6.67 | 89.8 
DH \ 1882-7, 7.56 | 68.4 | 6.00 [111.7 | 6.79 | 63.2 | 5.30 | 89.3 | 6.41 | 88.2 





Taking the province as a whole, there was an increase in the precipitation of both 
rain and snow in the winter months of 1886-7 compared with the average of the same 
period in 1882-7, and in each of the districts, except the north-west and north, a like 
record was made. During the Jast three months the total fall of rain and snow, reckoning 
an inch of rain as the equivalent of ten inches of snow, was below that of the corres- 
ponding three months of 1886, but greater than that of the three months of the five years 
period 1882-6. The lowest record of rainfall was in December, being ‘50 inch, and, 
strange to say, the second lowest was in March, the last month of the season, when only 
-52 inch of rain fell. February was the wettest month, the rainfall being 2.25 inches. 
The greatest precipitation of snow occurred in January, when 26.5 inches were marked. 
This was 2.3 inches more than the average of that month in the six years 1882-7, but less. 
by ‘8 inch than in 1886. The greatest rainfall by districts was experienced in the west 
and south-west district, and the least in the north-west and north. The snowfall, however, 
was greatest in the latter district. In the matter of total precipitation, the first named 
district shows the highest figures. ‘ 

Weather records, however, have their greatest value to the agriculturist in so far as 
they relate to the period of growth and maturity of the crops ; and, if we except roots. 
and some of the later varieties of orchard fruits, nearly all the products of the field and 
garden start their growth and ripen between the beginning of April and the end of Sep- 





* The weather districts as given in the table are those of the Meteorological Office. The Centre is a 
circular district whose centre is a point in Lake Ontario about midway between Toronto and the mouth of 
the Niagara river, and embracing the counties of Welland, Lincoln, Wentworth, Halton, Peel, and portions. | 
of York, Ontario and Durham. A line drawn from the circumference of the circle through Guelph to 
Goderich is the limit between the West and South-west and the North-west and North districts, and a line: 


from lake Scugog to Rockliffe, on the Ottawa river, 1s the limit between the North-west and North and the 
East and North-east districts. 
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tember. It will be seen from the following table that the growing season of 1887 was. 
exceedingly dry: 





West and 


North-west and East and Province 
South-west. 
Months. 


North. Centre. North-east. averages. 


























, 1887. | 1882-7. | 1887. | 1882-7. | 1887. | 1882-7. | 1887. | 1882-7. | 1887. | 1982-7. 
1 ei Wa Wb 0 hols Bele Ug Gu es ad Eo ini beay ya 
April ..... 1.48 | 2.08 | 1.94) 1.78 | 1.66) 1.95 | 1.98 3 1.98 | 1.75] 1.94 
May ...... 14.92), 8.26) 1341.93.58 |1.41| 8.741411) 9,57 a 1.45] 2.78 
June...... 2.33| 3.25|2.14| 9.96/22] 2.9411.95| 2.831 2.98| 2.99 
Joly .... | 1.19] 2.77) 8.27) 2.86] 1.26| 2.47 | 2.021 38.06 |1.93) 2.71] 
August....| 2.06 | 3.02 | 1.05 | 2.49 |1.11| 2.3811.34) 2.43|/1.39] 2.58 
September.) 1.76} 2.51} 1.45] 3.12 | 1.26 





Votalsse 








2.57 or | 0.95 2.62 | 1.36 ae 


11.24 16.87 j11.19 | 15.44 8. 91 8.01 | 15 15.05 | 9.30 | 15.49 10.16 is: ay 11! 








The precipitation of rain for these six months was not quite two-thirds of the usual 
rainfall, being only 10.16 inches, while in 1886 it was 15.83 inches ; the average for the 
five years 1882-6 was 16, 81, and for the six years 1882-7, 15.71 inches. The driest month 
of the six was September, and there gere four months of the period when the rainfall was 
less than that of the driest month of the previous year. During each month the fall of 
rain was less than the average for the same month in the six ‘months period, and also 
smaller than in the corresponding month in 1886. The drouth appeared to prevail to the 
greatest extent in the eastern half of the province, the centre district being the least 
favored with rain. In the other half of the province the local showers peculiar to the 
peninsula formed by the great lakes raised the record to an average of 2.11 inches higher 
than that of the two districts forming the eastern half: During the months of July and 
August, the period of harvest, there was but little rain, and as a consequence the crops 
were saved with scarcely any damage. 


SunsHine.—The record of sunshine is given in the table below for the five years 
1883-7, except in the case of Toronto and Woodstock, where the returns are for six 
years. For the the first three years of the five, however, the Niagara peninsula station 
was located at St. Catharines, after which it was removed to Niagara Falls South. 
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| Heras Eire. | Hrs. | Hrs. | Hrs. | Hrs. |) Hrs. '|Hyrs., | Hrs. | Hrs. |, Hrs. 
A ah ol 189.8) 176.7) 149.3] 171.6 178.0 125.5; 191.6] 211.3] 171.3] 223.0] 178.8 
Pru +) 1883-7) 184.7|192.8|° 164.7) 152.1 sae 154.6! 198.7) 185.0; 199.4, 173.3] 179.2 
Mav... {1887..| 240.5; 263.2) 274.5| 272.8, 290.7) 253.1, 284.7) 260.7| 241.8] 337.8) 272.0 
aY--- | 1883-7| 219.7) 210.1) 200.6} 210.1 234.7) 212.1 236.1] 224.2) 227.6] 209.9] 218.5 
; 1887..| 253.4] 238.8! 242.2} 230.7| 232.4) 217.5) 235.2) 243.9) 240.1) 259.7| 239.4 
ames 1883-7| 255.6} 245.9] 243.7] 246.9 9729 238.0} 265.5} 244.1) 247.9) 218.9] 247.8 
Sul 1887..| 334.6] 300.6] 336.2} 286.1] 310.0} 280.6! 305.2! 295.5) 271.4) 233.5] 295.3 
Deal 583-7 281.6, 263.3) 276.2| 255.4) 285.9, 255.9, 279.3, 254.6, 254.6) 224.8, 263.2 

| 
n 1887..| 229.0] 236.6] 242.5) 277.0 267.1 188.9| 251.1} 282.3} 259.7) 277.7] 251.2 
US--- 1 1883-7 234.8] 224.7| 240.4] 245.6] 255.9! 208.1} 239.7) 256.5| 251.1! 227.8| 238.5 
(1887..| 148.3| 177.0] 169.7] 167.8} 190.4) 138.1) 167.2) 172.9] 136.8) 212.4] 168.1 
Sept... | 1883-7} 180.9] 196.3 170.0, 185.6) 211.8) 163.7) 205.2) 201.9; 187.0) 165.3) 185.8 
| —— gece 
1,468.6|1,203.7 





A eriaeie ah ,395 .6|1,392.9|1,414.4 1,406.0 
| peas: 1883-7/1,857.3)1,383-1 1.447.111, 222..4/1,424.5/1,366.3 


1,435 .011,466.6 
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There were 2,614.9 hours of possible sunshine (calculated for the latitude of Toronto) 
in the six months given above, but the actual sunshine recorded as the mean of the 
province was only 1,404.8 hours, or about 53.7 per cent. of the possible.* This, however, 
was higher than that of the province for the previous year by 79.4 hours, and above that 
of the five years 1883-7 by 71.8 hours. The April record of 1887 was slightly below its 
average for the five years, but May showed an increase of 53.5 hours over that of the same 
month in the years 1883-7. June fell below its average for the five years by 8.4 hours, but 
July and August, which are pre-eminently the ripening months of the grain crops, were 
each considerably higher than their average for the same term of years. September’s record 
was 17.7 hours below the average of the same month in the years 1883-7. July led the 
record for sunshine with 295.3 hours, May came next with 272.0 hours, and August was. 
third with 251.2 hours. Sunshine appears to have prevailed to the greatest extent at 
Pembroke, where 1,544.1 hours, or 139.3 more than the average of the province, were 
registered for the six months. Toronto came next with 1,468.6 hours, while the lowest 
record of sunshine was made at Barrie, where only 1,203.7 hours were observed, or 201.1 
hours less than the mean of the province for the six months. 





FARM LANDS OF THE PROVINCE. 


The table of Rural Area presents by county municipalities the areas of farm lands 
in the province in 1887, based on returns made by assessors. These areas are classi- 
fied as resident and non-resident and give the extent of cleared land, wood land and 
swamp, marsh and waste land in each county. In the following table the areas are 
given by groups of counties, together with the totals of the province for five successive 
years : 






























































ne Acres Assessed. ne Gas | Acres Pee 

Districts. Nowe cleared. |wood land| Panett ons 
Resident. Redon Total. or waste. | cleared. 

Lake! Eries'0. 28 9,265 271 75,169} 2,340,440, 1,313,365} 905,773 121,302) 56.1 

Lake Huron..... 2,169,651 106,730} 2,276,381 1,207,861| 890,069 L7S5400 eek 

Georgian Bay....| 1,923,330 97,465] 2,020,795 990,349] 855,486 174,960} 49.0 

West Midland...| 3,216,381 40,199} 3,256,580} 2,215,649 739,661 301,270} 68.0 

Lake Ontario....| 3,010,662! 41,865! 3,052,527) 2,266,314 557,435 228,778} 74.2 

, St. Law. Ottawa] 4,926,161 270,351} 5,196,512 2,208,925) 2,225,7 77) 761,810} 42.5 

East Midland ...| 2,458,038 157,411; 2,615,449 796,668] 1,541,849 276,932} 30.5 

North’n Districts. 904,727 135,606, 1,040,333 109,227 822, 733 108,373} 10.5 

(1887. .| 20,874,221 924,796, 21,799,017} 11,108,358) 8,538,783} 2,151,876} 51.0 

1886. .| 20,861,552 897,243 21,758,795} 10,938,471; 9,676,686} 2,143,638] 50.3 

pee 1885. .| 20,671,554) 1,103,745 21,775,299] 10,856,283) 8,883,004! 2,036,012) 49.9 

1884... 20,567,632) 1,144,684); 21,712,316} 10,736,086} 8,914,719: 2,061,511! 49.4 

DSBS al Ne On Gani aan eat haa 21,458,067) 10,539,557 8,825,337| 2,093,173] 49.1 











In what are described as the Northern districts there are a number of unorganized 
townships having no form of municipal government, from which returns have not been 
received, and the number of acres given in the above table is computed to be only one- 
half of the occupied land of the group. In the totals for the provines, it will be observed 
thiat in 1887 there was an increase of 40,222 acres in the area of assessed land, although the 
proportion of increase has been greater in the case of non-resident than of resident land. 








* The hours of sun above horizon in April was 406.4; i j se] : ij : 
pie vonat tant ore beeen ce Pavey: as ; In May, 461.1; in June, ape 3 in July, 470.9; 








This latter fact, however, appears to be peculiar to 1887, for in the three preceding years 
there was a steady decrease in the acreage of non-resident land and a corresponding 
increase in the list of resident land. It will be noticed also that in every year there has 
been an increase in the percentage of acres of cleared land. The greatest percentage of 
increase in this respect was in the Georgian Bay group, where the advance reached 1.3 
acres per 100, while the least was in the Hast Midland counties, where the increase was 
only .2 per 100 acres. For the province, the percentage of increase of cleared land in 
1887 over 1886 was .7, and during the four years since 1883 the increase amounted to 
1.9 acres per 100 cleared. In the western half of the province during the past year there 
was a marked decrease in the number of acres of marsh, swamp and waste lands, while 
the reverse appears to have been the case in the four groups to the eastward, and for the 
whole province a slight increase has been recorded in the acreage of those lands. A 
steady decrease since 1884 has occurred in the number of acres of woodland. 


AREA IN OCrops.—The following table shows the number of acres under staple 
field crops in each of the six years from 1882 to 1887, together with the averages for 
the period : 





1886. | 1885. 



































Field Crops. | 1887. | 1884. 1883. | 1882, | 1882-7. 

ls pd aS ee May ater ee ee era se pee ee ee ee 

Fall Wheat...) 897,743 | 886,402 | 875,186 | 864,740 | 1,097,210 | 1,188,520 | 968,292 
Spring Wheat.| 484,821 | 577,465 | 799,463 | 721,647 | 586,410 | 586,817 | 626,104 
Barley ....... 767,346 | 735,778 | 597,873 | 700,472 | 757,156 | 848,617 | 734,540 
Oatatadius 4; 1,682,463 | 1,621,901 | 1,543,745 | 1,481,828 | 1,418,309 | 1,387,487 | 1,522,622 

Meri Rye) tele 68,362 | 67,779 | 78,293 | 103,416 | 188,111 | 185,276 | 115,206 
Pease oc, 726,756 | 708,936 | 646,081 | 570,928 | 542,771 | 560,770 | 625,207 
Gornlel kis. 163,893 | 156,494 | 167,881 | 174,560 | 214,237 | 206,755 | 180,628 
Buckwheat....| 64,143; 70,792 | 61,776 | 65,886 | 67,802 | 50,035 | 63,397 
Beans........ 20,275 | 21,072 | 24,651] 24,878 | 25,907 | 19,787 | 22,762 
Potatoes. .... 140,283 | 140,143 | 159,741 | 168,757 | 166,823 | 160,700 | 156,075 

~ |Man’l-wurzels.| 17,924 | 18170] 16435] 18341 | 17,219] 15,791 | 17,318 
| Carrots ...... 9,110; 9,267 | 9,024 | 10,987 | 11,270 9,955 9,936 
Turnips ..... 105,322 |  98;931 | 102,303 | 104,199 | 98,429 | 78,823 | 98,001 
Hay & Clover.| 2,280,643 | 2,295,151 | 2,268,091 | 2,198,369 | 2,350,969 | 1,825,890 | 2,202,352 
Totals. ...| 7,429,084 | 7,403,281 | 7,350,443 | 7,208,958 | 7,542,623 | 7,125,223 | 7,342,485 
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‘There is a slight increase in the total acreage in 1887 compared with the previous 
year, and the figures are also greater than the average for the six years. A line repre- 
senting the acreage of fall wheat for the period would dip for the years 1882-4, and then 
make a more gradual rise for the last three years. The area given to this staple in 1887 
was nearly 25 per cent. below that of 1882, and was 70,549 acres less than the average 
for the six years period. Spring wheat increased in acreage during the first four years of 
the term, but decreased at a more rapid rate during the last two years. The acreage of 
barley fell during the first four years, but rose again in the two succeeding years until 
tie area had reached an extent not exceeded since 1882. Rye, although a few hundred 
acres more than in the previous. year, exhibits a great falling off compared with the 
average for the six years. Pease appears to be growing in favor, a steady increase in the 
acreage being observable since 1883. Among the root crops the acreage of potatoes is 
almost identical with that of the previous year, and consequently below the average for 
the six years period. Turnips, however, were sown to a much greater extent than in 
1886, and show a larger acreage than any other year of the period, not excepting 1884. 
There is less change proportionately to be neticed in the acreage of hay and clover than 
in any other item of the fourteen given in the above table. 








In the table following the number of acres under crop are given by county groups, and 


also the percentage of cleared land under crop for 1887 and for the six years 1882-7 : 












































Per cent. 

Acres under crop. of cleared land 
hae under crop. 

Districts. ! 

| Average | Average 

1887. 1886. 1885. 1884. | 1883. 1882. 1882-7. | 1887. | 1882-7. 

Serpe ay Perea ala ee eee de es I ce SE net || a 
Lake Erie ....... 332,076} 920,626} 919,395 899,503 | 918,837 851,782 907,036] 71.0 | 71.7 
Lake Huron. ...| 781,833} 772,120! 762,718} 743,322) 790,126) 710,573} 760,115] 64.7 | 66.3 
Georgian Bay....| 656,184] 647,156] 646,713) 631,844| 669,732] 637,064; 648,115| 66.3 | 67.9 
West Midland ...| 1,455,376] 1,426,069! 1,447,747) 1.396,151| 1,491,763) 1,414,673] 1,438,630; 65.7 | 66.9 
Lake Ontario ....| 1,609,981} 1,597,507) 1,577,546, 1,577,521) 1,640,591; 1,556,106) 1,593,209; 71.0 | (uo 
St. L. and Ottawa] 1,371,322) 1,396,090] 1,368,026) 1,340,922] 1,376,117) 1,334,410] 1,364,481) 62.1 | 64.4 
East Midland....| 539,460) 562,249} 545,180) 534,780) 568,463) 556,886) 551,170) 67.7 | 70.8 

North’n Districts. 82,852 81,464 83,118 79,915 86,994 63,729 79,679| 75.9 | 82.7 , 
The Province.| 7,429,084 7408281 7,350,443 8,95 7,542,623] 7,125,223] 7,342,435) 66.9 | 68.5 











The St. Lawrence and Ottawa counties and the East Midland group show a decrease 
in the number of acres under crop as compared with 1886, but in every other group a slight 
increase is to be observed. While the percentage of cleared land increased .7 in 1887 


over 1886, the percentage of cleared land 
average of six years by 1.6. This indicates 


under crop was less by .8, and less than the 
that farmers are bestowing more attention on 


pastures,—grazing and dairying giving better returns than the system of cropping once in 


such high favor. 


PROPORTIONAL AREA IN Crops.—In the following table the number of acres 


under each crop per 1,000 acres of cleared 
together with the totals for 1886 and the 
years 1882-7: 














.| 2.1 38 

Crops o a 8 Pe es 

GS Bal ee) ® = 

ofc Ba et a ie = 

Fall Wheat........ 168.8] 124.3} 73.8) 120 

Spring Wheat ..... 8.3] 23.2} 66.2) 26 

Barley nie toes 27.2|° 60.4" 58.6) 59. 

Osis 4. se wanes. 1380.9} 149.7] 159.4) 157. 

Rye. cae eae SFiliew i coe ao aide 

Pease si sists teed ie 60.5 73.9) TDA COe: 

COTn Ss ca eee ee ae 66.9)" " 623) F a122ioalo: 

Buckwheat........ TG, : 4 1S) Mae 
(Beans) ie ste ee VB 5 2 

Hay and Clover ...| 206.2} 195.2) 194.1] 181. 

Potatoes <o.i5 ss. as IV Sie 29.62, 10. 

| Mangel-wurzeis....; 1.0} 1.8 1.0, 2. 
By Carrotsiecs. « avcca ae 6 RA Nic ra) 

CUIPI DR atk ee 1 a LOCA) et Se 1b 

1887..| 709.7| 647.3) 662.6] 657. 

Totals.. 8 .| 709.9} 645.3; 673.6! 650. 

1882-7| 717.4 56.9 679.0} 669. 
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land are given by county groups for 1887, 
average for the whole province in the six 





The Province. 





Northern 
districts. 


1887. 


ee | 


Fl 80.8| 81.0) 90.3 
59.6] 43.6] 52.8] 58.4 
14.2) 69.1] 67.3] 68.5 
168.7) 151.5] 148.3] 142.0 
Bebb | 6.2\. 6.20 1047 
72.5| 65.4) 64.41 58.3 
2.2| 14.7] 14.3] 16.8 
S15 iV SB. S/n GeoItEn Bo 
PET OMe ne iawaet 
381.2' 205.3] 209.8] 205.4 
25.4] 12.6; 12.8] 14.6 
TSical-Gik ciel is 11e6 


1882-7 


—— 








1886. | 


67.6 ah 30.1 
61.5] 51.7! 76.6 
136.9 39.3 102.7 
127.9| 178.5! 150.4 
G7 ngs Matokes 
3| 78.0! 40.9] 69.9 
gl a1 a Sere ear 
DA, SLB OMA IG trae 
Wtenba koe 
5| 180.3] 260.5] 193.4 
9| 12.7/ 15.9] 18.7 
10) ieee 
1.0) f.8 bale dean's 
Gi 13.7 Amie eevee et Saray 9-5 


677.11 758.5 668.8 
714.8! 790.7|...... 
708.4 626.9 Pe | 
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In comparing the items in the above table it will be seen that hay and clover are 
without exception the leading crop in each of the county groups, while oats comes next in 
every group except the Lake Erie counties, where fall wheat exceeds it. In 1887 the fall 
wheat and spring wheat combined were 27.1 acres less than the acreage of oats for each 
1,000 acres of cleared land in the province, while the average for the six years’ period 
shows that the area of wheat exceeded that of oats by 6.7 acres in the 1,000. Barley, oats, 
pease and turnips were the only crops in which the proportion for 1887 exceeded the 
averages of the six years’ period. The three principal cereals in each group for 1887 are 
named in their order as follows: Lake Erie,—Fall wheat, oats, corn ; Lake Huron,— 
Oats, fall wheat, pease ; Georgian Bay,—Oats, pease, fall wheat ; West Midland,—Oats, 
fall wheat, pease ; Lake Ontario,—Barley, oats, pease ; St. Lawrence and Ottawa,—Oats, 
spring wheat, pease; East Midland,—Oats, barley, spring wheat ; Northern Districts,— 
Oats, pease, spring wheat. Rye is the smallest grain crop in any group save the St. 
Lawrence and Ottawa counties, where it is grown to a larger extent than fall wheat, the 
least popular of the cereals in the extreme east of Ontario. 


AREA IN PastureE.—lIn the annexed table the number of acres under pasture are 
shown, together with the rate per 1,000 cleared in 1887. The figures given for the three 
years 1884-6 cannot be used in comparison with those of 1887, for in the latter year the 
schedule to farmers was changed so ato include pastures on cleared land only. The 
dairying counties of the St. Lawrence and Ottawa group lead in the proportion of acres 
devoted to pasture, and the Lake Huron group, in which horses and cattle are exten- 
sively bred, comes next, with the East Midland and West Midland groups following 


closely : 


























| Rate per 

| ate . 1,000 acres 
Districts. | 1887. 1886. 1885. 1884, Ae 
| in 1887. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

akey Wreeene akc citate so as Ok Sol Bie als 240,586 357,906 348,323 309,696 183.2 
iA oe CUrOMes Metre on ee Shae of 296,316 | 355,981 827,942 | 328,101 245.3 
CECT CAA AY ersaists cee oie sield es Sete 204,903 230,088 214,957 212,444 206.9 
WV OSEPNIICUATIC Ste c Sor a. sient) a's ota 512,349 607,906 | 576,195 570,833 231.2 
aces COMLALIOR CE seercia es fara «sss o's 404,893 465,587 | 453,066 438,011 178.7 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa.......... 667,034 | 791,014 | 765,263} 724,344 | 302.0 
aa RCLLELTECL etcetera is on 8 phen ed 186,850 200, 968 208, 254 | 195,076 234.5 
Northern Districts 2.0) ye oc bees 16,008 16,871 WM, 16,481 | 146.6 
The Province......--..0.0.: 2,528,939 | 3,026,321 | 2,911,199 Farr08 98 | 297.7 


_ 








The pasture-land thus appears to be reduced by half a million acres, but this is a 
result of the change in the schedule referred to above. It was found that under the old 
schedule many farmers included as pasture portions of thinly wooded land which were 
used as cattle ranges, but which could not properly be reckoned as cleared land. 


FALL WHEAT. 


The record of the fall wheat of 1887 shows that, notwithstanding the splendid start given 
the young plants before the snow fell in the previous fall, circumstances combined to render 
the crop one of the poorest recorded in the province for many years. The area sown to 
fall wheat was 11,341 acres more than in 1886, but the total yield fell 3,630,531 bushels 
short of the yield of that year, being about one-fifth less. Entering into the winter with 
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the fields evenly covered with stout, hardy-looking plants, disaster of various kinds visited 
the crop during the three seasons of winter, spring and summer. In many localities the 
young wheat suffered from smothering from deep snow ; and, later on, in February, March - 
and April, open weather with alternate thawing and freezing wrought havoc on many 
promising fields. When the warm rains and growing weather came, it was found that 
the crop had been so badly thinned and presented so patchy an appearance that hope of a 
full yield was abandoned, although it was thought possible that the fields might recover 
sufficiently to keep the crop from turning out a serious failure. Then came the prolonged 
drouth, covering a period from May up to the very early harvest, and this made further 
draft upon the vitality of the plants, and prevented anything like a fair prospect of an 
average yield. The Hessian fly wire worm and white grub did considerable injury, and 
rust also appeared in various portions of the Province, adding to the general damage. The 
only bright spot in the record of this crop is the fact that in most places it was harvested 
without a drop of rain, and the berry, though small, was hard, sound, and proved a good 
sample in the mill. The average yield of fall wheat for the Province in 1887 was 16.1 
bushels per acre, against 20.4 in 1886, and 21 for the five years 1882-6. In the northern 
districts only was there anything like a good general yield, the virgin soil of the new 
settlements giving an average of 24.3 bushels to the acre, notwithstanding the dry summer. 
In the Lake Huron group of counties, where fall wheat is the principal crop, as it is in 
most of the western counties, the average was only 14.9 bushels per acre, and at the other 
end of the province, in the St. Lawrence and Ottawa counties, the average was but 14.5 
bushels. The harvest was fully two weeks earlier than usual, and in some places the grain 
was cut as early as the first of July. In several instances the crop was not only cut and 
harvested, but also threshed by the endof July. The following table gives a comparative 
statement of the acreage and yield of the crop in the years 1886 and 1887: 
































1887. 1886. 

Districts. Bush. | Bush 
> Acres, Bushels. per-| Acres. Bushels. per 
| | acre. | | acre 

Ni are on ae TE ol Re-materrse se m LL TT 

Take Pirie co sale ue nase kee 221,748 3,545,985 | 16.0 | 230,280 | 4,600,438 | 20.0 
TakeyHuron ya tek cee. eee 150,098 2,233,535 | 14.9.| 148,405 3,262,962 | 22.0 
Georgian Baya As ee 25, 73,045 1,244,817 | 17.0 66,244 1,193,729 | 18.0 
West Midland’. ica. Jails. ae: 266,054 4,196,280 | 15.6 | 253,484 5,355,596 | 21.1 
Dake:Ontario. eat. nua ae) Losey 2,671,074 | 17.4 | 152,819 2,826,348 | 18.5 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa... 9,088 131,469 | 14.5 9,245 186,073 | 20.1 
Hast Midland. ....... 4.0.55. | 23,975 404,861 | 16.9 25,830 644,477 | 25.0 
Northern Districts ......../. 518 12,590 | 24.3 95 1,519 | 16.0 

Totals 2... cabs cen 897,743 | 14,440,611 | 16.1 | 886,402 | 18,071,142 | 20.4 

















Compared with the annual average crop of the five years 1882-6, the area is less by 
84,659 acres, and the product less by 6,195,232 bushels. 





Lake Eris Countises.—tThe fall wheat crop in the Lake Erie counties had to 
contend with a combination of almost every one of the many untoward influences to which 
it is always more or less subject. The seed was generally put in in good condition and 
the crop made a promising start, but the frosty nights and dry, cold days of March and 
April proved a fatal visitation over large areas, especially on low, mucky soils and heavy, 
undrained clay, while a few fields on high, exposed situations met the same fate by the 
removal of the snow in the February thaw. On some clay soils the crop was badly 
heaved, in other places occasional fields were killed by smothering, owing to a too rank 
growth in the fall ; the formation of ice in the winter did some damage, while the white 
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grub, Hessian fly and wire worm each contributed its share in the work of destruction. 
The damage from these various causes was not so severe in N orfolk and Haldimand as 
in the other counties of the group ; but, taking these counties as a whole, a large portion 
of the crop had to be plowed up, and what was left was in anything but a proper con- 
dition to withstand the vicissitudes of a peculiarly trying summer season. The intense 
drouth of June and July injured seriously many fields which had escaped with comparative 
impunity from the succession of adverse influences to which the crop had been subjected. 
According to the August reports the effects of the drouth were almost the same in degree 
throughout all the counties of the group. Some few localities in each suffered compara- 
tively little, owing to the wheat being nearer maturity when the heat began to affect it. 
It is doubtful, however, if even one field was entirely unaffected, while as regards at 
least three-fourths of the crop the damage caused by premature ripening was serious. 
Some samples were shrunken, or, if plump, much smaller than usuai, though generally 
sound and hard. One report from Essex mentions damage by wind. Injury by the 
cut-worm, the midge and the Hessian fly were reported by a few correspondents. Hessian 
fly and rust were injurious to some extent in Kent, and premature ripening was very 
general. Some fields, sheltered from the cold winds of the early spring, were in good 
condition to withstand the drouth and yielded very well. The Elgin reports were much 
the same as those from Essex and Kent. Where the wheat had escaped the March and 
April frosts it promised well, but the yield was materially shortened by the June and 
July drouth. The damage by insect pests and rust was not serious. In Norfolk and 
Haldimand the winter and spring killing was less serious than in Essex, Kent, and Elgin, 
but the effects of the drouth were much the same. Generally speaking, the better condi- 
tion of the fields before the heat came only led to greater disappointment at the final 
result. One correspondent states that the Seneca variety withstood the drouth most 
successtully. Rust was somewhat damaging in a number of low-lying fields. In Welland, 
where the March and April frosts caused considerable damage, the crop was altogether 
very disappointing, although a few localities specially favored in different Ways gave 
satisfactory reports. In all the Lake Erie counties the fall wheat harvest was unusually 
early. In two or three cases it commenced about the Ist of J uly, and the majority of the 
farmers had their reapers at work by the end of the first week in that month, All the 
wheat was harvested and some of it threshed by the end of July. The grain was saved 
in excellent condition, as the harvest weather was perfect. Self-binders are used very 


generally in these counties, and the labor supply was quite equal to the demand except in 
a very few districts. 











Lake Huron Countizs.—There was a slight inerease in the acreage of fall 
wheat in the counties comprising the Lake Huron group. The seed got a good start in 
the ground and made rapid growth during the autumn ; in fact when the snow came it 
found the new wheat of a rather too luxuriant growth. The wire-worm, the Hessian 
fly and white grub had done considerable injury in places, but on the whole the crop 
entered the winter season promising well. Yet the spring found it looking very uneven, 
ranging from first-class to almost a total failure, and on the whole much behind that of 
the previous year. The damage appeared to be done not so much in the winter as in the 
spring, the alternate thawing and freezing of February and the bleak weather of March 
and April telling greatly upon the young fields. In Bruce and Huron there was also some 
smothering by deep snow overlying the rank growth of the fall, but there was not so 
much fall wheat plowed up in the spring in Bruce as there was in Huron and Lambton, 
The beginning of May found the crop in a weak condition, and the usual consequences 

_followed—the constitution lacking strength and'vitality easily succumbed to adverse climatic 
conditions and the attack of insect enemies. Heat and drouth prevented the plants from 
tillering out properly, and the stand was generally thin on the ground. The crop lacking 
moisture and sustenance, failed to develop fully, and it dried up and ripened prematurely, 
When harvest came the straw was short, the heads small and light, and sometimes not 
filled out to the end, and the berry was considerably under size. This was the average 
condition of the crop throughout the group. ‘There were exceptional cases where, owing to 
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good tillage or to the influence of shelter by woods from the winter frosts, the crop fared 
better, and was strong enough to withstand pretty successfully the succeeding heat and 
drouth, but these were by no means general. In low-lying and poorly drained fields, and 
where the crop was late, it was struck with rust, which caused the grain to shrivel up and 
present a shrunken appearance. The Hessian fly caused serious injury in a number of 
localities by operating at the lower joint of the plant, and so weakening the stalk 
that the crop was “crinkled,” as it is termed, preventing full development of the grain 
and making harvesting operations very difficult. In other reports the presence of the 
midge was mentioned, though not to so great an extent as the fly. The heat and drouth 
alone did not prevent the grain from filling out and appearing quite plump at harvest, 
though of small size; it was only where the crop was attacked by rust or insects that 
the grain was seriously shrunken. Fall wheat was everywhere secured in excellent condi- 
tion, owing to the dry weather, and farmers were compensated in some small measure for 
the shortness in yield by the fact that the grain threshed out sound and hard. Cutting 
began in this group in the first week in July, and became general during the second week, 
The labor supply was generally ample, and self-binders and other labor-saving implements 
were used to an increased extent. 
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Georgian Bay Counrtres.—There was a little more fall wheat sown in the Geor- 
gian Bay counties than in the previous year. The ground was in good order at the time 
of seeding, and the crop getting a splendid start had a fine appearance by the time winter 
set in. The Hessian fly was reported as putting in an appearance in grain, although but 
slight damage was done by insects in either county. The May reports were generally 
favorable and comparatively few of them mention ploughing up or re-sowing. April 
weather was much less fatal in Grey than in the more southerly counties, probably on 
account of the snow lying longer on the fields, but there was some injury from this cause. 
Snowdrifts along the fences and on the lee sides of ridges smothered some wheat, while 
fields exposed to the north-west winds were more or less hurt. Ice in the hollows was com- 
plained. of in some localities. Fields having good natural or artificial drainage and 
sheltered to any extent were generally in very good condition. Only three or four reports 
mentioned wire-worm or Hessian fly. Very few fields seem to have been total failures, . 
and several correspondents declared that the crop looked better in the spring than it 
had for years. On some of the level lands of Simcoe the formation of ice was fatal to the 
crop, either killing it out completely or leaving it in so delicate a condition that 
it was quickly finished by the April cold. The latter agency was much more destruc- 
in this county than in Grey, while there was less injury caused by snow. The crop on 
the whole was much better than last year, though not nearly so good as in Grey. 
The area plowed up was not large except in the township of Essa, where the April 
frosts seemed to be peculiarly destructive and led to the plowing up or re-sowing of from a 
half to two-thirds of the fields) The wire-worm was not troublesome except in old sod 
fields. The August reports were far from encouraging, for although the drouth was not 
so severe as in other sections of the province the damage from winter-killing and trying 
spring weather left the crop in such a condition that it could not “pick up” during the 
summer. As to the quality of the grain that survived the adverse conditions of the 
winter and spring, the reports were somewhat variable. Some correspondents reported a 
fine plump berry harvested in admirable condition, but a majority held that the intense 
dry heat whitened rather than ripened the grain, which, though hard almost to flintiness, 
was shrunken and under-sized. Though some correspondents complained of rust and 
one of Hessian fly, the crop in the Georgian Bay counties seems to have been fortunate 
enough to escape any very general damaging from these too often potent agencies. Alto- 
gether it would appear that a two-thirds crop of sound, hard grain of under-sized berry was 
harvested in admirablecondition. Somefew reports, however, spoke of a “good yield and fine 
sample.” The harvest was early, beginning about the middle of July (in some cases as 
early as the 12th) and ending about the end of the same month, some few extending into 
the first week in August. In some portions of Simcoe self-binders are rapidly coming into 
use, but in Grey much of the wheat harvesting was done with the reapers and mowers. 
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West Mripuanp Countirs.—tThe history of the fall wheat crop in the West 
Midland counties for 1887 is pretty much the same, so far as results are concerned, as 
its history in other parts of the western peninsula. The various agencies which contri- 
buted to make the crop little better than a failure were nearly similar in all cases, the 
only difference being in the amount of damage done y each. In the spring some counties, 
particularly Oxford and Waterloo, gave promise of a good return, but as the season 
advanced it became evident that the destruction by adverse climatic influences and various 
insect pests was pretty evenly distributed throughout the whole district, although Oxford 
perhaps suffered somewhat less than the other counties. In Middlesex, in addition to loss 
from winter-killing, the Hessian fly and the wire-worm did some slight damage, and the 
drouth added tothe injury. However, with dry weather and plenty of self-binders, the crop 
was well harvested, although the grain was rather shrunken owing to the rapid ripening. 
Some fall wheat was cut in this county as early as the 4th of July. Oxford, happily, fared 
better than Middlesex, for although suffering from the ice of winter and the cold of frosty 
spring, a fair yield was reported ; and although the grain is small, it is clean and bright, 
and the crop was got into the barn under most favorable conditions. In Brant the fall 
wheat was a decided failure. A bad winter and spring, drouth and rust, left the crop 
light and the grain poor and shrunken. The patchy fields that the spring revealed in 
Perth promised but little, and the fruition was in accord with the promise. Rust 
occurred, and the backward spring and continuous drouth of summer combined to make 
the yield very small. In some portions of the county the grain was cut green for feed. 
Wellington, owing to winter-killing, rust and drouth, also fell far short of an average yield 
although an occasional good field is reported. In Waterloo rust and premature ripening, 
as well as ice in the winter, were given as the causes of the grain not being up to the 
average. Dufferin suffered from similar causes. The bulk of the fall wheat in this group 
was harvested by self-binders ; many who did not own these modern machines hired them. 
A few old-fashioned reapers were also used, and cutting by hand was a rarity. The fall 
wheat harvest closed without any great want of extra farm labor being felt. The period 
of harvesting was unusually early, and the early ripening of the fields left the straw 
rather short in stalk, but in good condition for cutting. 


LAKE OnTARIO CountTites.—tThe area given to fall wheat in the Lake Ontario 

counties was about the same as that of last year. The crop made good progress during 
the fall, and being almost free from insect pests presented a good appearance as it entered 
into the winter. In Lincoln, Wentworth and Halton the wheat came out in the spring 
in fair condition, but in the other counties of the group much damage was done by the 
formation of ice in mid-winter, and many fields were plowed up. The August reports 
described the crop as in a similar condition to that of the counties farther west. The 
Hessian fly did some slight damage in Lincoln, but the drouth especially left its mark on 
the fall wheat, which ripened permaturely, leaving the berry small and shrunken, although 
bright. In Wentworth a like experience was reported, with complaints of rust. The 
straw, however, was good. Rust also occurred in Halton, where the crop was very uneven. 
_ In Peel the fall wheat suffered from ice in winter, and although the yield was light, owing 
to drouth and other causes, the sample was fair. Rust did some damage in York, and as 
there was considerable winter-killing a small yield was the rule. <A better condition of 
things prevailed in the county of Ontario, where a good crop was taken from the fields 
which escaped winter-killing. Very little fall wheat was grown in Durham, but in 
Northumberland, although of course the crop was far from a large one, the quality of 
the sample was described as fine. There was but a small acreage sown in Prince Edward, 
and that came through the winter and summer very badly. The almost entire absence of 
insect pests is noticed by correspondents in the Ontario group of counties. 


St. LAWRENCE AND Ottawa Countixs.—tThe area devoted to fall wheat in the 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa counties is never very large, owing to the uncertainity of the 
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crop, and the acreage last year was rather less than usual. Ice and snow injured the 
crop very seriously in many places, although, by reason of the practice followed by many 
farmers in these counties of ‘‘ seeding down” with fall wheat, the area plowed up bore 
no proportion to the acreage thus damaged. The surviving fields and patches suffered less 
from drouth than in the western counties, and generally turned out fairly well. Frontenac, 
Leeds and Grenville and Dundas aré the only counties of the group in which fall wheat 
is much depended on as a crop, and in these counties there has been an unsatisfactory 
yield, owing to the adverse causes mentioned. The wheat was generally saved in fine 
condition, and the sample is fair. Some farmers report that in fields which were “seeded 
down” the grass was a fair crop in patches where the wheat was killed out. 


East Mipianp Countizs.—lIn this group the fall wheat caught splendidly at 
sowing time, and promised well in its first stages. Unfortunately it did not winter well, 
and in the spring presented anything but a favorable appearance. A fair percentage of 
the May reports from Victoria mentioned good crops, especially on well tilled fallows and 
new ground, but the majority of the fields were either killed out or badly thinned by the 
ice and the frosts. In Peterborough the failure was even more extensive than in Victoria, 
and from the same causes. Upland gravelly fields and those enjoying shelter escaped 
pretty well, but the favourable reports were exceptional. The northern part of the county 
seemed to have suffered least. Hastings reports were much the same in tenor as those 
from Victoria and Peterborough. In all three counties a large proportion of the crop was 
plowed or re-sown, especially where the ground was not seeded down. The crop suffered 
in summer from the drouth, although hardly to the same extent as in some of the counties 
to the west, but although the yield was small, the sample in the counties of Victoria, Peter- 
borough and Hastings was of fair quality. In Haliburton hardly any fall wheat was 
grown. In portions of Peterborough a scarcity of labor was felt during harvest, but, on 
the whole, the self-binder got over the fields in time. The straw was reported as rather 
short and brittle. Very little damage occurred to the grain from rust or insects. 





NortHern Disrricrs.—What little fall wheat is grown in these districts is raised 
in Parry Sound, and it came through the winter, the spring and the drouth very well. 
Labor-saving machinery is rapidly coming into use in this region. 


Ss 





FROM THE MAY REPORT.—(May 15.) 


J. H. Morgan, Anderdon, Essex: Fall wheat is generally bad. In gravel and sand it is pretty good ; 
in clay and loam it has been badly killed by the March frosts. There will be half a crop on the average. 
About one-eighth of the whole crop has been plowed up or re-sown with spring grain. 


R. H. Waddell, Tilbury East, Kent: The general appearance is not by any means encouraging. On 
light loamy soils it is very much injured; on well-drained clay soil it has stood the winter best. It was 
injured by frost, followed by some weeks of dry, cold weather. Some fields have been entirely destroyed, 
and in others from one-fourth to one-half has been killed. A few fields came out pretty well. There was 
very little injury from worms. Some fields have been re-sown, and some portions of others. 


S. McDonald, Orford, Kent: On the high land it is very good—the best I have seen in many years. 
On clay lands it is badly killed. The plants left are vigorous and healthy. Water freezing into ice after 
thaws and rain did most of theinjury. A small portion was killed by the wire-worm. Small patches have 
been plowed up on a few farms—perhaps not half a dozen in the township. 


J. Robinson, Southwold, Elgin: Vall wheat is looking very spotted, but is beginning to pick up. On 
the sand it is looking very bad from the effects of the long continued drouth. On-heavy clay land it looks 
very well, except in patches where the ice lay on it. Snow, rain or frosts did scarcely any damage. The 
wire-worm did considerable damage to some fields in this locality last fall. Some wheat’ has been plowed 
up from the effects of the wire-werm. 


Robert Watson, Windham, Norfolk: Fall wheat is good on all soils. On sandy soil it is first-class ; on 
clay a little spotted. There was no injury in winter except on sand in low spots where the water lay and 
ice mee formed, and on clay when badly drained. Wire-worm did some damage in the fall. There is none 
plowed up. 
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_ Wm. Mussen, Oneida, Haldimand: The fall wheat crop is fair, much better than was anticipated some 
time ago. It is best on gravels and loams, particularly rolling land. On low land it was injured to quite 
an extent by frosts at night and by warm days. There is none plowed up here. 


_ Jos. Mumby, Moulton, Haldimand: Fall wheat is first-class on sandy soil where sown early. It is 
winter-killed on clay. It appeared to come out all right when the snow went away, but where it was 
exposed it died right away. There has been some plowed up. Fully one-half the crop was injured 50 per 
cent., especially that late sown. Some few fields were in jured by worms. 


John A. Law, Stamford, Welland: Fall wheat looks well generally. A small percentage was injured 
by March frosts on low lands, and some spots weré killed by ice and snow. There are no complaints about 
worms or insects. There is none plowed up. Everything promises a fair average crop. 


A. A. Meyers, Sombra, Lambton: Fall wheat looks fairly well, but was badly frozen out on rich clay 
soil, and was smothered in many places where the growth was heavy last fall. It was also badly destroyed 
by wire-worm in many places, especially in rich, loose soil. Many fields have either been sown over with 
spring grain or plowed up. 


John Dallas, Bosanquet, Lambton: Fall wheat is very uneven—from first-class in some fields all the 
way down to a total failure in others. On the whole it is below the average. There is not so much difference 
in the nature of the soil as in the condition of culture, such as manuring, clovering and tiling. It was 
considerably injured by spring frosts. The worm is a growing nuisance, some fields being ruined by it. 
Several fields have been plowed up in this township—more than for several y ears—chiefly on account of 
wire-worm. 


G. Edwin Cresswell, Tuckersmith, Huron: Fall wheat is badly killed. It is best on free, open soils with 
plenty of natural drainage. The injury has arisen from too heavy a covering of snow, and spring frosts 
followed by dry weather. A considerable amount has been plowed up. 


Robert Currie, Wawanosh West, Huron: Fall wheat is very thin. It is best on light soils, where the 
land was dry and an open sub-soil. The snow was too heavy, and thaws in the winter left great quantities 
of ice on the land, and the wheat was smothered. It is not much injured by insects. About one-fifth has 

een plowed up and put in barley. 


Thomas Wilson, Huron, Bruce: The fall wheat is much better than I have seen it for a good many 
years. It is good on all soils and varies very little. Where the top was very heavy in the fall and the 
snow lay deep in the winter, it appeared to melt away, roots and top, in some few fields. These fields will 
have to be plowed, but none others that I know of. 


W.G. Ritchie, Greenock, Bruce: A considerable area of the fall wheat of this locality is badly 
smothered by the heavy snows of last winter. The ice did not do as much injury as in some former seasons, 
No difference appears to occur on the various soils. I would judge about one-third has been killed by heavy 
snow. Probably about one-fourth of the area will be plowed up. 


Wm. Irvine, Bentinck, Grey: Fall wheat is good. On soils having a dry bottom it is best. It is 
injured to some extent in places where the snow-drifts were deepest and lay longest. It seems to be free 
from worm and insect pests so far. There has been none plowed up, nor is any likely to be. 


John Black, Bentinck. Grey: Fall wheat in this neighborhood has suffered considerably from frost, ice 
and deep snow. Some are plowing it up and sowing barley. On light land it looks better. No insect 
pests in this neighborhood. 


R. T. Banting, Essa, Simcoe: In the Township of Essa it is very badly killed out, not more than one- 
fourth of a crop being left. The low clay soils appear to have fared best. It was the cold weather of April 
after the snow going that injured the wheat. There were no worms or insects that I have heard of. 
Hundreds of acres have been plowed. Some farmess have plowed up over 40 acres. 


Jasper Martin, Medonte, Simcoe: The condition of fall wheat is good on the whole. It is fully best 
on clay soils, except in some very low and wet spots. In some places around the fields where the snow has 
drifted it is smothered out, and some low places with ice. Insects don’t appear to have done any damage. 
I am not aware of any being plowed up. 


J. Alexander, Ekfrid, Middlesex: Fall wheat is very patchy, and will be about two-thirds of a crop. 
It is worst killed out on heavy clay soil. It was not injured by snow or ice, but by the long, dry, frosty 
weather in spring. Considerable injury was done by worms last fall in some parts, but not general. More 
wheat land has been plowed up and re-sown this spring than I ever remember of seeing betore. 


Joshua Irvine, Lobo, Middlesex: Fall wheat is not up to the average. Wheat looked well when the 
snow went away, but, owing to a long spell of frost and dry, cold weather, at least one-third of the plants 
were killed. About one-eighth has been injured by insect pests. Do angle-worius destroy wheat? I say 
they do destroy quite a lot that is credited to the wire-worm. I have a field in which [ cannot find any 
wire-worms, but angle-worms are numerous, and at least one acre in every eight is destroyed. 


D. R. Calder, E. Nissouri, Oxford: Fall wheat is above the average. On dry and light soils, when 
sowed early, it was very good. It has not been injured by the winter snow, but we had a speil of hard, dry 
weather in the first days of April that injured it considerably where it was not vigorous. Sod broken up 
last year and sown with wheat has been injured a good deal by worms. 


James Anderson, Hast Zorra, Oxford: Fall wheat promises to be a moderate crop. Some fields are 
good, and it is now growing fast. Soils do not seem to make so much difference as usual this season. The 
difference is according to the quantity of manure used on the land, first-class being well manured, and very 
poor having none. Some spots were killed by the ice. Some fields were damaged last fall by the white 
grub. Very little has been plowed up or is likely to be. 

A, Freeman, Burford, Brant: Fall wheat on clay soils has come through the winter in splendid 
condition, Ona sandy soils it has been winter-killed by ice lying on too long, and is only two-thirds of a crop. 
On black sandy and clay soils the worms destroyed some in spots, but not to any extent. No wheat is being 
plowed up this spring. 
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Wm. Douglas, Onondaga, Brant: The general condition of fall wheat is very good. I have hardly ever 
seen it better. Its condition is best on clay soils where the water is properly let off. Where the wheat had 
too much top last fall it is smothered or scalded out in places, but not to a great extent. I have seen no 
injury by worms or insects. There hasbeen no wheat land plowed up around here to my knowledge. 


Robert Beatty, Blanshard, Perth: The general condition of fall wheat is below the average, I think fully 
30 to 40 per cent. The best fields are spotted, and T have seen none that I would call a full crop. Consider- 
able has been plowed up, and I see a good deal more that should have been. 


George Leversage, Fullarton, Perth: Fall wheat is not looking as well as it did a month ago. _ Those 
two or three frosty nights about the middle of April very seriously injured the wheat, leaving a good many 
fields very much spotted, and some fields will have to be plowed up. I think there is no damage from 
worms or insects. 


Walter Quennell, Minto, Wellington: Fall wheat from present appearance, will not be over two-thirds 
of acrop. It was smothered out by ice in places and by snow around the fences. All sorts of land have 
fared the same. What is yet growing looks healthy. 


H. McDougall, Guelph, Wellington: The fall wheat is very patchy. On some farms all the level land, 
where ice accumulated, is thoroughly killed. On all the high, dry, rolling land wheat is looking very well 
and forward for this date. A few patches in this neighborhood have been plowed up. 


John Gillespie, North Dumfries, Waterloo: I think pretty nearly one-quarter of the wheat has been 
killed. What is left looks fairly well. There is not much difference on the different soils. Some has been 
plowed, up, but mostly in spots, not in whole fields. 


A. Rannie, Wellesley, Waterloo: The fall wheat is looking very wellhere. There is some killed-where 
the water lay on it. The land that is well under-drained is looking well. Where the land is hilly the wheat 
on the tops of the hills is killed, and some that was sown early bad too beavy a top, causing it to smother. 


Robert Dickson, Luther East, Dufferin: The condition of fall wheat is not good. Wherever the ice 
formed it has almost all been killed. 


Wm. Dynes, Mono, Dufferin: Fall wheat is very poor. It will not be one-half crop. About one-third 
will be plowed up. The ice in the winter destroyed it a good deal, and spring frosts hurt considera le 


John Secord, Grantham, Lincoln: Fall wheat in this section looks very promising, and very little injured 
with snow or frost; not over ten per cent., and that may have been caused by the Hessian fly in spots last 
fall. There is none that is likely to be plowed down for any other crop in this section. 


D. B. Rittenhouse, Louth, Lincoln: Fall wheat looks well and is far advanced for this time of the 
year. Itis good on all soils except very low land. No injury worth mentioning from snow, ice, rain or 
frost. ‘There is little or no damage by worms or insects, and no danger of any being plowed up. 


John Blasdell, Beverley, Wentworth: Fall wheat is good. I think it looks best on clay soil. It was 
very little injured in winter. Insects injured it to the extent of perhaps 15 per cent. last fall. A worm 
resembling the fish-worm ate the root and made it patchy. I do not think any will be plowed up. 


M. Clements, Trafalgar, Halton: Fall wheat generally looks well—better than for some years past. It 
was injured to some extent on low and badly drained lands by snow and ice. I have heard of no injury 
by worms or insects. No wheat land has been plowed up, nor is there any likely to be. 


Wm. McKay, Toronto, Peel: Fall wheat is better than last spring, It is best on high land, and light 
soil is generally best. Ice injured it in some low places and inthe furrows. The cold, dry winds in the 
last week of April did it more harm than the ice. Some exposed places were injured by frost. There 
was not much injury from insects. I have seen a little by wire-worms on some old sod that was summer 
Ee and put in with wheat. I have not seen any plowed up and I don’t think there will be any in 
this section. 


Peter McLeod, Chinguacousy, Peel: Fall wheat in this vicinity will be below average. The most 
damage done was by ice accumulating on the fields during winter. The snow has done little or no damage. 
However, I do not think there will be much plowed up. Wheat on high land and light soil has done by 
far the mais There was considerable damage done to some fields by wire-worm where summer fallowed 
from sod. 


D. Fotheringham, East and West York: The general condition of fall wheat seems to me about the 
average, as I have seen it in Vaughan, Markham and York Townships. It has been damaged by ice nearly 
everywhere, and in the north of Markham some say there will only be a half crop there, ‘but generally it 
seems to me above an average and is growing rapidly now. ' 


David James, Markham, York: Fall wheat is bad. On what very often is called a ‘‘sharp soil,” 7. ¢., 
a mixture of sand and clay, it is_the best. On low-lying land with a heavy clay subsoil, with vegetable 
mould surface, it is the worst. Nearly one-half has been injured by ice. One-sixth has been and another 


Ne should have been plowed up. One-third promises more than half of a crop and another third is very 
good. 


Joseph Picket, Uxbridge, Ontario: Fall wheat has come out pretty well wintered and very little, if 
any, has been plowed up. The lowest ground seems to be rather the best. The most injury done was 


e pe spring by freezing hard at nights. There does not appear to be any harm done by insects of any 
ind. 


Benjamin F. Browne, Thorah, Ontario: Fall wheat looks poorly. One-half has been "plowed up and 


ee rest will likely furnish half a crop. The ice in March and frosts in April were the principal causes of 
e injury. 


James Brock, Cavan, Durham: Fall wheat is badly killed. More than half has been plowed up and 


what is left is badly thinned out. It is best where the fields slope to the th. The wh inj 
the late frosts when the ground was wet. sah 9 PRs ainaee ger aese by 
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Jonathan Dunn, Brighton, Northumberland : The general condition of fall wheat is not good, fully 
one-half being killed out. On well sheltered land it is fair, but on unsheltered and low land it is very poor. 
It was injured to a great extent by frost, and where ice lay on it late it is all gone. Some has been plowed 
up, but much more was sown with spring wheat and only harrowed, as many farmers had sowed clover early 
and did not like to plough it down. 


James Roberts, Alnwick, Northumberland: Fall wheat is fair, being best on loam. Some has been 
smothered by snow and ice in very low places, and on high and exposed places partially killed by recent 
frosts. It is not worse than in otheryears. There will not be much plowed up. 


_ Edward Roblin, Ameliasburg, Prince Edward: Fall wheat is poor, being badly winter-killed. There 
is no apparent difference on different soils. The damage is principally by ice. None has yet been plowed, 
_ and most farmers will let it remain, to produce what it will. 


_B. C. Lloyd, Camden, Lennox and Addington: Fall wheat can not be more than one-third of a crop, 
owing to the ice that covered the land and smothered the plants. Very little is being plowed, as farmers 
seed down with fall grain. 


Angus F. Bond, Storrington, Frontenac: Fall wheat is very badly winter-killed. In some fields none 
is left except around the fences. Clayey soils not well under-drained are killed out the most. It has been 
almost all killed by the action of ice in the winter and spring freezing. No worms or insects noticed. Very 
little has been plowed owing to the fact that farmers seed down with it, and would rather do without the 
crop of wheat than lose their grass and clover seed. 


John C. Stafford, Lansdowne Rear, Leeds and Grenville: Where not winter-killed, fall wheat is 
vigorous and looking well, but many fields are patchy, especially on clay soil. It will not be more than half 


a crop. None was injured by insects. None has been plowed, but spring wheat has in some cases been 
harrowed in to thicken it up. 


Ambrose Derbyshire, Bastard, Leeds and Grenville: Fall wheat in this township is anything but good. 
On high, dry soils there is some fair wheat, but on low-bottomed lands it is very badly winter-killed, and 
injured more or less by spring frosts. Some parties have re-sown, and others prefer leaving it alone, as 
¢ here will be a crop of grass. 


Alex. Farlinger, Williamsburg, Dundas: Wheat is coming on nicely. There being no frost in the 
ground in April, and a great depth of snow in places, it was smothered. April north winds did harm. I 
do not think any will be plowed up. 


H. F. NeDermid, Cornwall, Stormont: There is not much fall wheat sown, but what is sown promises. 
an average crop. After the first thaw a frost for a few days caused ice to lie on some places and killed it. 


Thomas McDonnell, Charlottenburg, Glengarry: Fall wheat promises at present an average crop. High 
lands appear the best. 


James E. Craig, North Gower, Carleton: There is not more than twenty acres under fall wheat in the 
whole township, if there is that, and only sown in very sandy places between bushes. It looks well where 
the snow remained on it all winter. ; 


. Edmund Byrne, North Burgess, Lanark: Fall wheat is poor. It is best on high, sandy soils. It 
wintered well, but the ice lay too long in spring. Farmers in this township fare reluctant to plow it up, 
for as a rule they seed it down. 


John A. Jackson, Eldon, Victoria: Fall wheat is generally thin and patchy. It appears to do better 
on dry land, sheltered to the north or west. On flat lands it has suffered from both ice and snow to a con- 
siderable extent, and on high, exposed ridges from frost. Probably one-third of the fall wheat land in this 
locality has been plowed up. 


Hamilton Spence, Dummer, Peterborough: Fall wheat has been rather badly killed by ice in winter 
and frost in spring after the snow was gone, more particularly on sandy or loamy soils and on low ground. 
Fully one-half of it will be plowed up, and the remainder is not likely to be a good crop. 


Stephen Kettle, Glamorgan, Haliburton: Fall wheat is in a very fair condition. It was a little winter- 
killed, but is making a fair start. 


John B. Morton, Huntingdon, Hastings: Fall wheat is in very bad condition. It appears to have 
wintered better on the lighter soils. The injury has been entirely owing to the thaw in the latter part of 
January. The water lay insheets over the ground and became frozen solid, and in those places every plant 
was injured. Nearly all has been plowed up. 


Stephen Brundige, Ryde, Muskoka: Fall wheat has not been much grown in this locality until this year, 
when several patches made their appearance. Although the snow was heavy the plants look healthy and 
strong. ‘ 


Joseph Alton, Strong, Parry Sound: There was not much fall wheat sown. It looked a little delicate, 
but now, with the fine spring weather, it is coming on well. 


O. Duross, Oliver, Algoma: The little fall wheat sown looks well, None was winter-killed. 
FROM THE AUGUST REPORT.—(August 12.) 


Henry Morand, Sandwich E., Essex: The crop of fall wheat is very light. Frost destroyed a great 
deal of wheat last spring when the ground was hardly covered by snow, and when the time to mature came, 
the drouth affected the grain. In several places, especially on sandy soil, a little insect cut many stalks, 
making the quality of the wheat got very plump. 


Jasper Golden, Gosfield, Essex: Fall wheat will be below the average, as it was killed by the spring 
frosts. It was never in better condition in the stack or when put in barn. Cutting commenced about the 
first week in July. Labor help was sufficient, self-binders and other machines being much used. 
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inv G. M. Baird, Harwick, Kent: Fall wheat is a good, fair crop in this locality. It was harvested in 
good condition. Cutting began about July 1st, and the quality is No.1 hard. A good number of self- 
binders were used in this vicinity, saving help. 


<x, 


trot. H. Vogler, Zone, Kent: Fall wheat was injured by too rapid ripening, it being more or less 
shrunken. No rust with us, but some crinkling down, probably caused by the Hessian fly. The crop was 
well secured. Cutting began about the 6th of July. 


24D. McKillop. Aldboro’, Elgin: Fall wheat suffered severely from spring frosts, and in many cases 
from the Hessian fly, which attacked early sown fields the worst. It was secured in first-class order, 
although the grain is not very plump as a general thing. Fields which were well protected on the north- 
west side turned out a good sample. The labor supply was plentiful, as more self-binders were bought this 
year than usual. 


D. Campbell, Dunwich, Elgin: The winter was severe, and it was cold and dry in the early spring, 
and this followed by excessive hot, dry weather, dwarfed the crop. No summer frosts or hail occurred. 
The summer temperature was very high (85° to 90°), and all was harvested by the 24th of July. Cutting 
began about the 12th. The quality of the grain varies, some being plump and some shrunken. 


J. A. Campbell, Windham, Norfolk: Fall wheat was very much injured by the dry weather and 
excessive heat, which ripened the crop too rapidly. The berry is small and more or less shrivelled. The 
heads do not appear to have been well filled. The yield has been disappointing, in many fields the grain 
was down, which some say was caused by the Hessian fly. 


C. H. Kitchen, Townsend, Norfolk: Fall wheat was injured to some extent by the Hessian fly, but 
not seriously. The crop was secured in good condition. Harvesting began earlier than usual—about the 
8th and 9th of July. The yield is less than the average, but the quality is very good. Self-binders-are 
fast taking the place of day laborers in this township. 


William Hedges, Walpole, Haldimand: Fall wheat never looked so promising in this locality as it 
did last spring, but from some occult cause many fields did not fulfil their early promise. There are, how- 
ever, some good fields. The wheat ripened too fast on account of the great heat. 


Joseph Martindale, Oneida, Haldimand: Wheat, two weeks before harvesting commenced, promised 
to be a very good yield, but the drouth and heat caused it to ripen too soon, and the result was small grain 
and unfilled heads. Harvesting commenced on July 11th. 


A. Turnbull, Seneca, Haldimand: Fall wheat, quality good, and about an average crop. . 


James McClive, Bertie, Welland: Fall wheat is turning out badly. Our expectations are not nearly 
realized. The long drouth was the cause of the shortage. There was very littlerust. Cutting began about 
the 10th and 12th of July. The grain was got in dry and the sample is fair. 


L. Buckton, Crowland, Welland: The drouth caused the fall wheat to ripen too soon. Democrat is 
slightly rusted and considerably shrunk. All wheat appeared to ripen prematurely, or dry up, and two or 
three grains on the lower part of the head did not fill out at all. The weather was so dry a large quantity 
was cut and drawn in the same day. Cutting commenced July 9th. Wheat is all in good condition and 
the quality medium. 


A. EH, Wark, Plympton, Lambton: Fall wheat was affected very much by the intense heat and dry 
weather, and the grain is shrunken. Harvesting began about the 3rd of July, and was secured in good 
condition; the quality of the grain will be No. 2. The labor supply was scarce. 


James Watson, Moore, Lambton: Many fields of wheat suffered by heaving out by frost in March and 
April, and the cold winds that prevailed in these months, and the drouth following in May injured the crop 
seriously. The Hessian fly also did a good deal of injury, and should the weather be favorable for its 
development, when the brood emerges from its pupal state early in September much damage to early sown 
wheat may be anticipated this year. Wheat was housed in excellent condition. The supply of laborers 
was scarce owing to hay, wheat and barley ripening together, and the work was overtaken only by 
self-binders and improved machinery. 


John McMillan, Hullett, Huron: A large amount of fall wheat was killed in the spring, but what was 
left did well up to a short time of ripening, when the warm weather brought it on too quickly. The grain 
is small in the berry, and not more than two-thirds of a crop of what was left in the spring. 


G. E. Cresswell, Tuckersmith, Huron: From causes detailed in former reports, the fall wheat crop was 
very patchy even in the best fields. The crop being slim, the great heat of the summer caused rust to a 
large extent, more especially on low grounds. In Stanley township, lying between Tuckersmith and the 
lake (Huron), the crop is very fine, there being very little winter-killing, and cutting commenced about the 
1st of July. Tuckersmith wheat fields will not yield more than one-half of those in Stanley, where cutting 
commenced about the 9th of July. The self-binder is one of the greatest blessings ever bestowed on the 
agriculturist. 


John Burgess, ‘Curnberry, Huron: The crop is poor, having been injured by spring frosts, as well as by 
rust and some kind of insect in the lower joint of straw. All is harvested and some threshed, and it is 
yielding a poor sample and a small crop, although saved in good order. Labor-saving machinery is 
largely used. 

M. McDonald, Kinloss, Bruce: Fall wheat looked well when the snow left, but dwindled fast away 
through April, and it rusted some. The quality is only second-class. Cutting began about the 16th of J uly, 
and the crop is secured in good condition. The labor supply was plentiful, and so were self-binders. The 
old reaper has taken a back seat with the cradle; its days are numbered. 


Thomas Welsh, Huron, Bruce: Fall wheat is much below the average, although it wintered very well. 
The spring, though mild, was too dry, there being no rain from the middle of April till J une, and the heat 
and moisture of the latter month caused a too rapid growth. Much of the crop is rusted, but even if there 
was no rust it is not as well filled as usual. 
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George Buskin, Artemesia, Grey: Fall wheat was injured last spring when the snow was leaving by ice 
forming. It left the wheat patchy, but none was ploughed up. It was somewhat injured by rust. The 
oe is of medium quality and will yield about 15 bushels per acre. The labor supply was sufficient 

everal self-binders have come in for this harvest. 


George Binnie, Glenelg, Grey: Fall wheat did not fulfil the promise it gave early in the season. The 
frosts of April weakened it and the dry spell following very materially thinned it out. Some of it rusted 
slightly, which injured the sample, but on the whole it was very fair. Cutting was chiefly done during the 
last week of July and the first week of August. 


John Booth, Normanby, Grey: The fall wheat did not do so well as it promised in spring. The May 
drouth had an injurious effect on it, killing out the weak plants, making the fields patchy. The quality of 
the wheat is good, as it was saved without a shower. A small black insect worked in the lower joint of the 
straw, cutting it almost off, and it falls down. This pest is getting worse every year. 


John Lennox, Innisfil, Simcoe: Fall wheat was very badly rusted on low land and slightly rusted on 
high ground. There was some damage by the Hessian fly. The best field in this locality was threshed on 
Saturday ; yield, 23 bushels per acre. There was plenty of straw for 40 bushels. Cutting commenced 
about the 18th July. 


George Sneath, Vespra, Simcoe: Fall wheat is a short crop, consequent on being badly winter-killed 
and the grain being shrunken, not from rust but from ripening prematurely. The crop was harvested from 
the 20th to the end of July. ; 


Wm. Dawson, Williams West, Middlesex: Fall wheat looked beautiful after the snow left. Then very 
severe frosty weather ensued and all without a good top was badly damaged. Hessian fly affected some 
last fall. Some parties use salt with good effect-as a destroyer of the insect. Rust struck the late and weak 
crop. Some parties sowed fall wheat on extra well summer fallowed fields, with poor results, supposed to 
be caused by being left too mellow and by insects. All was harvested by August 6th. Some few had both 
spring and fall wheat safely housed by August Ist. It was harvested in excellent condition. Average 
about 15 bushels per acre; a very few had 30, and some 20, but 10 and 12 were more common. 


S. P. Zavitz, Lobo, Middlesex : Fall wheat was not much injured since spring, though more rain would 
have increased the yield. It was affected some by the Hessian fly, and crinkled, but filled fairly well. It 
was well secured, without rain, but is a light crop. Quality good. 


Andrew Robinson, McGillivray, Middlesex; Yall wheat was first injured by the thawin January. The 
water lay on the low grounds and before it could get away formed into ice and killed out patches of wheat. 
The crop was next injured in April by the cold dry frosty winds. It then ripened too soon, the weather 
being so hot. It was harvested in good condition, but the grain is shrunken a little. 


Thomas Baird, Blandford, Oxford: Fall wheat never recovered from the effects of the cold, dry 
weather we had in the early spring. It never had moisture enough tc bring the crop to maturity. Then 
the hot weather of June and July struck it, causing premature ripening before the heads were properly 
filled out to the top. 


John F. Tribe, Dereham, Oxford: Fall wheat promised a good yield, but ripened too soon. The berry 
is clean and bright, but small. The crop will average 20 bushels per acre. The grain went into the barn 
in good condition. Cutting commenced July 12th. Labor in haying and harvest was ample; wages $1 to 
$1.25. Hvery farmer has a mower and self-binder, so lots of farmers can do their own work. 


Thomas A. Good, Brantford, Brant: There is some very good fall wheat and some very bad. It was 
hurt a good deal by the winter ice and scorched by the hot weather in the end of June and beginning of 
July. Some fields were badly hurt with rust, and a few by the Hessian fly. Other fields escaped both. 
It was best on heavy land and will be about two-thirds of a crop, sofar as I can learn. Some was cut on 
the 3rd and ith July. 


Daniel Burt, Dumfries South, Brant: Fall wheat never looked worse in the spring than it did this 
year, but itimproved some after the fine weather set in and the frost was over. 


John Campbell, Blanshard, Perth: Fall wheat generally poor; average yield from 5 to 10 bushels per 
acre. The excessive hot weather ripened it prematurely, and rust then took hold of it. Cutting commeneed 
about 12th July, and all secured in good order. Most of the crop is now threshed, with the result Above 
stated. 


D. McLean, Ellice, Perth: Fall wheat was badly damaged by the cold frosts of April. The injured 
spots did not recover and the tender plants took the rust early in July. Through premature ripening the 
berry is not so plump as the farmer would like to see it. It will average about two-thirds of a crop. 


John McDonald, Garafraxa W., Wellington: Fall wheat is a poor crop; it does not yield, when 
threshed, as well as expected. Rust wrought some injury, as did also the dry weather in May. 


Thomas McCrae, Guelph, Wellington: Fall wheat was all housed in July, and will be a fair to good 
crop. Where not killed by frost in the spring, I had over 20 bushels to the acre. Slightly rusted, but not 
much hurt; in fact, a good sample. 


Robert Cromar, Pilkington, Wellington: Fall wheat is almost a failure hereabouts. Some that is 
threshed is not going over 8 to 10 bushels an acre, caused by winter-killing and rust. 


George Risk, Wilmot, Waterloo: Many fields were patchy, supposed to be caused by ice in winter, 
but I think grubs working in 1t in the fall might have been the cause. Some fields were also hurt by frost 
heaving in the spring. Rust has done much Jinjury, every kind of wheat being more or less affected, 
Cutting was general about the middle of June. The crop was secured in fine order, but as regards quality, 
some is good, some fair, and some chicken feed. In general it is a poor crop and badly rusted. 


Edward Halter, Waterloo, Waterloo: Fall wheat was looking very well with the exception of some 
_ spots caused by ice during winter, and promised an average crop, until about the beginning of July, when a, 
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fearful heat set in and almost killed the wheat. Instead of the sap going up to the head and filling out the 
grain, it came out on the straw and caused a sort of uncommon rust. The quality it light, some below 
55 lbs. a bushel; earlier may go from 58 to 60 lbs. 


R. Dickson, Luther E., Dufferin: Fall wheat was winter-killed and thin, and the hot weather caused 
premature ripening. 


Robert Gray, Mulmur, Dufferin: Not much fall wheat was raised this season. The grain was consider- 
ably injured by rust. Cutting commenced about the 26th of July, in this locality, and the crop was 
secured in good condition. The labor supply was sufficient here. There are not many self-binders 
mostly reapers. : 


S. Kennedy, Gainsboro, Lincoln: Fall wheat promised very well until the warm weather set in in July 
There is no rust, but the grain is a little shrunken on account of the intense heat. T don’t know of any harm 
by insects. Cutting began about July 8th, and by the 11th it was general. 


James Stull, Grantham, Lincoln: Fall wheat did not get a large top last fall unless sowed early. The 
Hessian fly did some damage. The berry is quite bright, but small on account of the drouth ; most of the 
wheat ripened within five weeks after heading. Farm hands are scarce and wages high ; laborers wanted 
about two bushels of wheat for a day’s work. iz 


John Ireland, Ancaster, Wentworth: Fall wheat suffered from ice in winter, frosts in early spring, and 
extreme heat in the last of June and first of July. The grain was more or less rusted, causing a small berry 
and it will be light in weight. Harvesting began about the 12th of July, and the crop was got in in good 
condition. But for the fine weather, the labor supply would not have been sufficient. 


Robert Inksetter, Beverley. Wentworth : Wheat was a good deal killed during winter and spring. The 
weather was very forcing in May and June, so that it did not stool out well, and then drouth and heat 
ripened it too soon. Rust also injured it to some extent. It was got in in splendid condition, but the grain 
will be small. Cutting began about the middle of July; labor plenty. 


Thomas Shaw, Binbrook, Wentworth: We have very good straw, put poor turn out of wheat, on 
account of the drouth and heat. Began cutting about the 12th of July, and it was taken off rapidly, all 
kinds of grain being cut with binders. Wages per month, $20; per day, $1. 


Colin Cameron, Nassagaweya, Halton: The wheat ripened too early, owing to the excessive heat, 
damaging the grain slightly. The rust was very bad on the late wheat, not leaving half a crop. Some 
see are very good, and some very poor. Harvesting is now over(August 12th) and the grain is in good. 
order. 


John Husband, Trafalgar, Halton: In this section fall wheat was a fine crop on the ground, and was 
not damaged to any extent except a small portion which happened to be a little late, which was hurt some 
by rust ; very little injury was done by insects. Cutting began about the second week of July, and made 
rapid progress, and as there was no bad weather the crop was secured in first-class condition. The grain is 
good, but the berry is not large, caused by lack of moisture. There was no lack of harvest help. 


J ames H. Newlove, Albion, Peel: Fall wheat was injured with ice lying on it in the spring. It was 
harvested in first-class condition, but as it had ripened too fast from excessive heat it is consequently 
somewhat shrunken. 


Wm. McKay, Toronto, Peel: The heat ripened the fall wheat too rapidly, and some was injured by a 
black rust caused by the heat. The crop was harvested in good condition. The grain is small and very 
hard. Binders are used by nine-tenths of the farmers in this locality. 


N. A. Malloy, Vaughan, York: Fall wheat ripened prematurely from drouth and excessive heat, and 
was also much injured by winter-killing as well as by rust. Cutting began about the loth of July. The 
crop was well secured, but it is only of medium quality. 


F. C. Sibbald, Georgina, York: One third of the fall wheat was winter-killed ; otherwise it is good. 
Us Speedin on the 13th of July, a fortnight earlier than last year. The quality is good, and the crop 
was well saved. 


D. B. Nighswander, Markham, York: Heat and want of rain had a very bad effect on fall wheat. It 
was also winter-killed, and some of the best fields were badly rusted. Wheat was housed in good condition 
but will yield far below the average, and the quality will be fair to poor. Laboring hands were scarce 4 
self-binders are used on nearly every farm. ; 


R. 8. Webster, Scott, Ontario: Fall wheat was killed by the late winter frosts to a great extent, but 
the fields that escaped did well, and will contribute up to 35 and 40 bushels per acre. On the other hand 
where it was partially winter-killed and not plowed up, rust had a bad effect. I consider the fall wheat 
crop‘a failure in this section. 


R. Forsyth, Pickering, Ontario: Fall wheat came on well, and where not badly winter-killed, is well 
filled. It is not rusted, and was harvested about the second week of July. The labor supply was sufficient 
and nearly every farmer has a binder. i 


Robert Hodge, Clarke, Durham : Fall wheat came out badly in the spring in this section. Very little 
was sown, but what there was matured too rapidly owing to the heat and dry weather. 


W. F Grandy, Manvers, Durham: Fall wheat was nearly all winter-killed, and some of it was re-sown. 
Where winter-killed, the grain was considerably rusted, but elsewhere the quality of the berry is good. In 
general, however, fall wheat is far below an average both in yield and sample. 


J. Dunn, Brighton, Northumberland: No injury was done to fall wheat by rain or hail, although much 
damage was done by spring frosts. It also escaped injury from rust and insects. Cutting began about the 
14th of July, and the crop was secured in good condition, There was plenty of help to be had in haying 
and harvesting, and self-binders are becoming pientiful. 
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_ John Williams, Hamilton, Northumberland: Very little fall wheat is sown in this township, but what 
little there was was badly winter-killed ; otherwise it would have been a good crop. The grain was well 


saved, but it will be of inferior quality. A number of new self-binders have been brought into use this 
season. 


L. P. Hubbs, Hillier, Prince Edward : Not much fall wheat sown. The yield, however, is fair and the 


quality good. It is all harvested, cutting having begun about the 12th of J uly. No self-binders are used 
as our crops are mainly barley and peas. : 


_. Samuel N. Smith, Sophiasburg, Prince Edward: Fall wheat is not much sown with us, but what we 
did sow was hurt by frost, and on some lands was a perfect failure. There are a few fields that look well, 
but some are only a half crop. What fall wheat there is, however, is of good quality. 


_ B.C. Lloyd, Camden, Lennox and Addington: Very little fall wheat was sown, but that was badly 
winter-killed ; so much so, that in many cases it was plowed under in spring. 


E. R. Sills, Fredericksburg S., Lennox and Addington: This grain, as well as all other grains, was 
undoubtedly injured by the severe drouth. 


_ R.J. Dunlop, Pittsburg, Frontenac: Fall wheat was but little sown last autumn, and the crop was 
winter-killed by the accumulation of ice on the fields last spring. 


_ A. F. Bond, Storrington, Frontenac: Fall wheat was badly injured with the ice in the winter, frosts 
in the spring, and drouth during the summer. Cutting began about the 12th of July, and was all got under 
cover in good condition. The grain will be shrunken. 


John Ferguson, Wolford, Leeds and Grenville : Fall wheat has been a poor crop. It got badly winter- 
killed, and will not be more than a half yield. 


W. J. Ruthven, Crosby S., Leeds and Grenville: Fall wheat was badly winter-killed, but it received 
no injury from rain, hail, rust or insects, although dry weather may have hurt it somewhat. The crop was 


not extensive, and was got into the barn in good condition, and the grain is of good quality. Cutting began 
about the 14th of July. 


- Wm. Kyle, Williamsburg, Dundas: Grain is nearly all reaped by horse-power, wheat being cut by self: 
binders and the other grains being taken off chiefly by reapers, as the unbound grain dries more quickly, 
_and the farmers prefer to have it so cut, as they can get it in sooner. 


D. Rae, Winchester, Dundas: Fall wheat is not much sown in this township. Some pieces are winter- 
killed, but on the whole it is good. Cutting began about the first of July, and the grain was housed in 


splendid condition. Hay loaders are coming into use. A good many binders are also used, but not to the 
extent they should be. 


G. I. Morgan, Osnabruck, Stormont: Fall wheat is not much sown in these parts. Owing to it being 
badly winter-killed, the crop was mostly plowed up. 


James Cattanach, Lancaster, Glengarry: There is less fall wheat sown here every year, as itis so 
uncertain a crop that any other kind of grain would pay better. 


R. Bowden, Cumberland, Russell : Fall wheat will be only half a crop, as it suffered from dry weather, 
The sample will be poor. Self-binders and labor-saving implements are used by nearly every farmer, 
Harvest help was plentiful. 


R. Serson, Fitzroy, Carleton. Very little fall wheat was grown this season, and that was rusted, 
Peter Anderson, McNab, Renfrew : Scarcely any fall wheat is sown in this county. 
G. W. White, Lavant, Lanark: Very little fall wheat is raised here, but what there is is good. 


N. Heaslip, Bexley, Victoria: Harvesting began on July 14th. The grain is plump and good, but the 
straw light, the crop having suffered from winter-killing. It will be about half an average crop. 


Wm. Cookman, Somerville, Victoria: The yield of fall wheat will be below the average. There are 
some good samples, and in some places plenty of straw, but in general the crop ripened too fast. 


A. R. Kidd, Dummer, Peterboro’: The fall wheat was mostly killed by the ice last winter and late 
frosts this spring, and some of what remained was plowed under. The grain is not as plump as it should 
be, owing to want of moisture at the time of maturing. It ripened too fast, and as a result will be about 
second quality. 


J. 5. Cairnduff, Harvey, Peterboro’: Fall wheat was hurt by ice and dry weather, but not by insects, 
It promised well in the fall, but the spring freezing and thawing, where not sheltered by the forest or by 
tree planting, caused it to be a light crop. It was all cut in July. 


Wm. Armstrong, Otonabee, Peterboro’: Fall wheat is better than was expected. It did not fill as 

lump as might be, but there was no rust. Cutting commenced about the 12th of July, and we got the crop 

fou in good order. There was a sufficient supply of help, as self-binders supplied the place of manual 
labor. 


John H. Delamere, Lutterworth, Haliburton: There is not any great breadth of fall wheat sown here, 
but although limited in quantity the quality is excellent. 


J. B. Morton, Huntingdon, Hastings: The fall wheat that was allowed to remain improved wonder- 
fully, and although not a full crop, yet it yields better than that sown in spring. Cutting began about the 
middle of July. 


Thomas H. Blanshard, Sidney, Hastings: The favorable weather of May and the early part of June 
produced a good effect upon the fail wheat, restoring to life much that was partially killed by ice and frost. 
of winter and spring, and the dry, warm weather afterwards brought it on rapidly to maturity. It was, 
saved in good condition, and appears to be of good quality. 
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J. McDonald, Stephenson, Muskoka: Fall wheat is not grown to any considerable extent in this district. 


i H. Jackson, Humphrey, Parry Sound: There is but very little fall wheat grown. There has been no 
znjury to the crop, and it has been saved in good condition. ; 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


Geo. Little, Sandwich E., Essex: Fall wheat turned out much better than was expected in the spring. 
A. Papineau, Rochester, Essex: Fall wheat below the average ; damaged by drouth. 

James Walker, Dover, Kent: The quality of fall wheat very good; in some cases a little shrunk. 

Geo. Green, Chatham, Kent: Fall wheat fair ; smooth, bright and hard. 


Samuel Maccoll, Dunwich, Elgin: The quality of fall. wheat is good, and the shortage in the crop is 
owing to the rain and thaw of last winter, which formed a slush on the fields, immediately followed by 
severe frosts, which solidified the semi-liquid surface, thereby smothering the wheat plant by excluding 
the air. 

Geo. A. Marlatt, Bayham, Elgin: Fall wheat in this locality was of a good quality, but a light crop— 
sixteen bushels to the acre. 

O. E. Twiss, Middleton, Norfolk: The quality of fall wheat is excellent, where it was raised on sandy 
or loamy soil, but where it was raised on heavy clay it is more or less shrunken. 

Joseph Martindale, Oneida, Haldimand: Fall wheat a good quality and weighs a pound or two over 
on the bushel. * 

John A. Law, Stamford, Welland: Fall wheat a very good sample, but one third short. 

J. W. Overholt, Wainfleet, Welland: The quality of fall wheat is very fair— just holding out in weight, 


Jas. McClive, Bertie, Welland : I am of opinion that farmers who grow fall wheat largely are making 
slow progress towards fortune, and if they would turn their attention to dairying they would realize more 
satisfactory returns, while the land would be rested and decidedly improved. 

Joseph H. Patterson, Dawn, Lambton: Wheat, generally, somewhat shrunken from early ripening, 
but makes good flour. 

James Lovell, Brooke, Lambton: Fall wheat has proved to be the best grain crop that we raised this 
year, although it is considerably below an average crop, both as regards quantity and quality. 

John Burgess, Turnberry, Huron: Fall wheat hard and dry, but badly shrunken ; it is flouring a great 
deal better than it looks, being very thin in skin. 

Walter Hick, Goderich, Huron: Quality bright but small, some plump, but a good deal of it shrunken 
on account of the Hessian fly. : 

James Campbell, Stanley, Huron: The crop of fall wheat was poor this year ; quite a lot of straw broke 
and fell down before the grain got ripe. In general the yield is poor. There are some good samples and 
some very poor. 

James Johnston, Carrick, Bruce: Fall wheat good, but there is a good deal of small grain init. It 
weighs well and grinds well. 

Peter Clark, Culross, Bruce: On account of the very dry season fall wheat is inferior in quality and 
short in quantity, in comparison with last year. 

EH. A. Carver, Albemarle and Amabel, Bruce: Fall wheat is very fair in quality; in quantity, about 
twelve bushels to the acre. 


Wm. Irvine, Bentinck, Grey: The fall wheat is small in the berry, but otherwise very good. 


Joseph McArdle, Proton, Grey: Fall wheat was very good. There was not a large acreage sown, but 
the people are beginning to sow more here now than formerly. 

James Robertson, Flos, Simcoe: Fall wheat is small in the berry, but bright and plump. 

Basil R. Rowe, Orillia, Simcoe: Quality of fall wheat excellent, and quantity, too, considering the 
amount winter-killed. 

Adam H. Secord, Dorchester N., Middlesex: Fall wheat weighs well. The berry is smaller than usual 
and rather flinty, caused by drouth. 

Richard Gibson, Delaware, Middlesex: Fall wheat gives a generally good sample. The Hessian fly did 
damage in some fields, and there the grain was amall and skrunken. 

James G. Pettit, Oxford E., Oxford: Fall wheat is of fair quality. The sample is smaller th 
bat still much of itis of full weight. ‘ ‘ as. tae 


¥. Malcolm, Blandford, Oxford: Generally speaking, the quality of fall wheat is good, not so very 
plump, but hard and heavy. 


Thos. A. Good, Brantford, Brant: Mostly a fair sample. Some is small and thin, and about ten per 
cent. shrunken. 


John Hodgson, Hibbert, Perth: Fall wheat is as sound as a bell, but it is very small in the berry. 


H. McDougall, Guelph, Wellington: The quality of fall wheat on some far i cood : 
plump, sound and bright, while others in the same apr Si eee is very poor. TA AS /V Or ue 


___ W. H. Stubbs, Peel, Wellington: On account of the severe heat and drouth at the time of ripening the 
as ent in the majority of fields was considerably injured, making the quality, as a rule, below the 
standard. 
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Alex. Rannie, Wellesley, Waterloo: Fall wheat was generally a poor turn out per acre, and a great 
deal of it was very badly rusted. 


Christian T. Groh, Waterloo, Waterloo: Fall wheat was the only grain that filled well, and it filled, 
none too well, but the sample is very fair. 


James Freebury, Mono, Dufferin: Fall wheat is good in quality but short in quantity. 


James Stull, Grantham, Lincoln : Fall wheat was a very light crop. It ripened about ten days ahead 
of time on account of the severe drouth. The Hessian fly was very hard on the early sown. 


_. Melvin Moyer, Clinton, Lincoln: Fall wheat is of average quality. Some that matured late is a little. 
light and shrunken, but on the whole the quality is good, although the yield is small. 


John Bremner, Flamboro’ E., Wentworth: Fall wheat is fair in quality, although not up to the standard 
of former years. 


ee John Shaw, Esquesing, Halton: Fall wheat is a fair sample, but not quite so plump as the sample was. 
ast year. 
John Campbell, Chinguacousy, Peel: Fall wheat is a fair sample. 
Angus Ego, Georgina, York: Fall wheat a poor sample from being winter-killed and from rust. 
J. Bartholomew, Whitchurch, York: Fall wheat is of good quality in general, although in some. 
localities it is shrunken a little. 
: J ue Lanigan, Mara, Ontario: Fall wheat is of very good quality, and yields a fair average in this, 
ownship. 


_ Abraham Morris, Cartwright, Durham: Very little fall wheat is sown, but the quality of that raised 
this season is pretty good. v 


_ Jonathan Dunn, Brighton, Northumberland: The quality of fall wheat is only medium, the berry 
being small, and in some cases shrunken. 


W. R. Leavens, Hallowell, Prince Edward: Fall wheat is of good quality, although generally injured, 
by frost last winter. 

John Sharp, Ernesttown, Lennox and Addington: Fall wheat was very much injured by the winter- 
and by spring frosts, so that the yield and quality is very poor. 


John Hamilton, Hinchinbrook, Frontenac: There is not much fall wheat grown here, but what was 
saved was very good. | 


_ Ambrose Derbyshire, Bastard, Leeds and Grenville: Fall wheat is of good quality, but is not much 
raised in consequence of being winter-killed. 


G. C. Tracy, Williamsburg, Dundas: Light crop; little sown; on the whole a failure, yet the. 
berry fair. 


Donald F. McRae, Roxborough, Stormont: Very good what escaped spring frost; very little sown. 
here the last two seasons. 


James Cattanach, Lancaster, Glengarry: Fall wheat—quality good but grain small. 
John Scott, Goulbourn, Carleton: Fall wheat a failure from being winter-killed. 


Benjamin McKeracher, Bathurst, Lanark: Most of the fall wheat was killed in the winter; some odd 
pieces were left, but it was a poor crop. 


John H. Fraser, Drummond, Lanark: Grain good, but very few pieces will average over ten bushels 
per acre. 


John A. Jackson, Eldon, Victoria: The comparatively few fields that survived the spring frosts did 
well, though in some places a little injured by rust. Grain good quality. 


Wm. Cookman, Somerville, Victoria: Fall wheat a fair sample, but a little on the small side. 

John Moloney, Douro, Peterborough: Fall wheat yielded well, but generally not a very plump berry. 
Alex. Southworth, Cardiff, Haliburton: Very little fall wheat sown, but quality good. 

Anson Latta, Thurlow, Hastings: Fall wheat generally good quality. 


_ Joseph Alton, Strong, Parry Sound: Very little fall wheat sown; not as good ss last season for- 
quality. 





SPRING WHEAT. 


The season of 1887 was a rather unfavorable one for spring wheat. The record was 
that of 1885 repeated, minus the damage from rain and plus severe injury from drouth. 
Insect pests were numerous, and rather general in their visitations. The midge was 
reported from lake Huron to Glengarry—doing more damage in the west than in the 
east, however ; the weevil wrought injury, the Hessian fly was not idle, blight and rust 
badly affected the crop in places, and the drouth was general. It would almost seem as if 
“the stars in their courses” fought against it, and it {s not surprising that the yield per 
acre for the province was less than three-fourths of the average of the preceding five. 
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years. Happily the greatest damange was in that half of the province west of the counties 
of Simcoe and Ontario where the acreage given to spring wheat is proportionately small, 
and growing less. In southern Ontario the opinion was expressed by more than one corres- 
pondent that the crop should be given up, as there is little or no chance for it in dry 
seasons. In the counties of Huron, Bruce, Grey and Simcoe the midge was very hurtful, 
but the greatest failure of the crop was experienced in the West Midland group, where 
the average yield per acre was 9 bushels, the yield for Perth averaging only 6 bushels. 
It was well that the western half of Ontario went largely out of the growing of spring 
wheat, (the acreage having fallen off considerably over 25 per cent.), and it is likely that 
a continued decrease in the breadth of land devoted to this crop will be recorded, unless 
Some new variety is produced which can defy drouth and withstand in some measure the 
attacks of rust and the various insect pests, The bearded kinds did best, especially Wild 
Goose, while the failure of the bald varieties was general, east and west. From the county 
of Durham eastward the returns were more reassuring, though still a rather poor crop, 
until the spring wheat fields of the St. Lawrence were reached, where the crop found its 
best records for the season. In the six or seven counties lying east of Lanark and Leeds, 
inclusive, good yields were recorded, and a fair quality of grain reported, which upon 
test has made good flour. In the,West Midland counties rust was reported and sslight 
damage by midge, and a falling off in the yield. In the Northern districts the quality 
of the spring wheat was good and the yield very fair, though midge and rust were present. 
Notwithstanding the rust and drouth, the straw was of medium quality, as, owing to the 
absence of rains at the time of the very early harvest, both it and the grain were saved in 
as perfect a condition as the reaping knife found them. The following table gives the 
acreage, total yield and yield per acre of the crop by districts, for the years 1886 and 1887: 
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| 1887. 1886. 
| 
Districts. | Bush. | Bush, 
Acres | Bushels. per Acres. | Bushels. per 
| acre. | | acre. 
_ a ey ee Pee ee Oe PIE ESN Pees SSR ee es oy ae eee Ce ee) |p ee | 
| Tike Hrie fs. ae eer ye 10,841 114,438 | 10.6 14,031 204,112 | 14.5 
i duake Toaront anaes eee 28,018 232,171 | 8.3 46,839 640,290 | 13.7 
| Georgian iBaydewe eee 65,549 668,123 | 10.2 74,417 1,250,892 | 16.8 
| West Midland: 7. Jia.8a0.02.: - 59,411 | 537,955 | 9.1 90,160 L287, 16Gs ace 
| liske Ontario ese eee ee 139,339, | 3,675,723 | 12:0.) 152,516 | 25115,962"| 17.8 
| St. Lawrence and Ottawa....} 114,130 1,599, 293 | 14.0 ; 122,887 4,152,736 | 17.5 
| 
Hast Midland) 2, ee 61,031 687,347 | 11.3 68,689 1,142,845 | 16.6 
Northern Districts .......!..| 6,507 | 118,067 | 18.1| 7,926 | 124,549 | 15.7 
| Motais tate ie eet are! Se 484,821 5,633,117 | AL blown 74465 9,518,553 | 16.5 








The average for the province is shown to be very nearly five bushels per acre less 
than in 1886, while the total crop is less by nearly 4,000,000 bushels. The average of 
the Georgian Bay counties was less than in the previous year by 6.8 bushels per acre ; 
and in the Lake Ontario counties by 5.8 bushels. In the latter group the aggregate yield 
was less than in 1886 by more than 1,000,000 bushels. Compared with the average of 
the five years 1882-6, the area in crop was less by 169,539 acres, the aggregate yield by 


4,896,914 bushels, and the yield per acre by 4.5 bushels. 





FROM THE AUGUST REPORT. 


Henry Morand, Sandwich E., Essex: Not much spring wheat grown, but what little there was sown 
is middling, except in some places where there was much black wheat, which made the rest almost unfit to 
be used. : 


G. M. Baird, Harwich, Kent: Spring wheat promised well up till the latter part of June, when drouth 
attacked it, and it ripened prematurely, and is consequently shrunken and a poor sample. 
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__D. McKillop, Aldboro’, Elgin : Spring wheat is very inferior. I cannot say what caused such a general 
sickening of the crop, as in many instances it was hardly worth cutting. 
W. W. Weils, Woodhouse, Norfolk: Spring wheat is very poor. The hot, dry weather baked it too 
soon. It will not average more than six bushels to the acre. 
J. R. Martin, Cayuga N., Haldimand: Very little spring wheat grown. It is a complete failure from 
‘drouth and excessive heat. It should be given up in southern Ontario. 


Wm. Hedges, Walpole, Haldimand ; Spring wheat, like all other grain, has suffered from drouth and 
heat, and will be light. I have not seen much rust. 


L. Buckton, Crowland, Welland: I have seen only one piece of spring wheat, and it was fit only for 
chicken feed. 


John A. Law, Stamford, Welland: Spring wheat is nearly an entire failure. Rust and drouth nearly 
destroyed it. 

Henry Ingram, Enniskillen, Lambton: Spring wheat has suffered more than fall wheat from extreme 
heat and drouth. The kernel will be very small. Straw was so brittle that it could not be bound by hand. 

Jas. Watson, Moore, Lambton: Spring wheat injured by rust and Hessian fly, and in many places 
almost a complete failure. Some good fields on new land, and where the ground was well cultivated and 
manured. 

A E. Wark, Plympton, Lambton: Spring wheat seems to be played out in this section. The extreme 
heat prevented it from filling, and the long continued drouth stopped all growth. 

Wm. Spence, Grey, Huron: Spring wheat is very poor here ; not over half a crop. Injured by midge 
and rust. 

G. E. Cresswell, Tuckersmith, Huron: A total failure. I fancy the failure of the spring wheat crop 
of late years arises from the Hessian fly. Most certainly the drouth cannot be blamed for it, for the plant 
turned yellow in the straw before the dry weather set in. It happens thus every year it fails. 

R. B. Fleming, Saugeen, Bruce: A poor sample in general. It is badly damaged by rust and midge ; 
better on high rolling land where sown early. 

John Craig, Amabel, Bruce: Spring wheat is the best here that it has been for ten years, where sown 
early. Late sown is rusted some. 

Geo. Buskin, Artemesia, Grey: Spring wheat had a good crop of straw, but at time of cutting was 
partly rusted. The grain will be small, which will bring down the yield, but it will make good flour. 

J. Shearer, Egremont, Grey: Spring wheat is slightly rusted. The midge and Hessian fly are both 
present. Although neither has done much damage, altogether they will lessen the yield somewhat. 

Jas. Robertson, Nottawasaga, Simcoe: Drouth has injured the grain, leaving it small. Midge has 
also done great injury. 

John Lennox, Innisfil, Simcoe: Very badly rusted, only fit for chicken feed, but there was a big yield 

of straw. 

Wm. Wright, McGillivray, Middlesex : A failure. Some not worth harvesting. The best will scarcely 
return the seed. 

R. A. Brown, Nissouri West, Middlesex: The early sown wheat is above the average. The bearded 
varieties will be a good crop ; affected by midge somewhat. 

Jno. Henderson, Nissouri East, Oxford : Spring wheat is a very poor crop, After it came up the grubs 
thinned it out ; then the dry weather came on and ripened it too early. 

M. & W. Schell, Oxford East, Oxford: A complete failure with but very few exceptions. The growth 
of straw was light, and the rust was very bad. Fortunately there was not much sown. 

A. Freeman, Burford, Brant: There is scarcely any spring wheat grown here, but what there is will 
not be worth harvesting. 

Robt. Beatty, Blanshard, Perth: Spring wheat is very poor. I see very little that will pay for cutting 
and threshing. The weevil injured it seriously. I do not think it will average over five bushels per acre. 


Duncan Stewart, Easthope North, Perth: Very poor; badly rusted. Almost worthless except the 
bearded kind, which did a good deal better. 


James Cross, Peel, Wellington: Poor; none but the bearded variety worth anything, and that not good. 


Wm. Whitelaw, Guelph, Wellington: Very poor, not more than half a crop, owing to dry weather and 
the ravages of the midge. 


Edward Halter, Waterloo, Waterloo: Not worth cutting, with the exception of one kind of bearded 
wheat, and even it is not good. A great many farmers did not cut their spring wheat, but let the cattle 
in on it. 

John Cornelius, Garafraxa Kast, Dufferin: There is a good crop of straw, but the grain is very badly 
~ rusted in some places, owing to excessive heat. The midge also injured it some. 
Edward Irvine, Grimsby 8., Lincoln: What little there was sown was scarcely worth harvesting. 


W. B. Rittenhouse, Clinton, Lincoln: Very little spring wheat was sown, and that is poor, owing to 
the drouth. 

George F. Lewis, Saltfleet, Wentworth : There was very little spring wheat grown, and that is very poor. 

John Ireland, Ancaster, Wentworth: There was not much grown in this locality, but the few fields I 


have noticed are good, in both yield and quality of grain, and rather better in appearance than former 
years. Cutting began about the second of August. 
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Daniel McFarlane, Nelson, Halton: Spring wheat is not much grown here, and the little we have is 
not very good. 


3 bee Clements, Trafalgar, Halton: Not much spring wheat is sown here. It looks well, but is badly 
midged.” 


_ _ W.J. Dods, Caledon, Peel: Spring wheat promised well, but the weather has been too hot and ripened 
it too soon. A great deal of it will be very small; it is damaged considerably by midge and blight, and in 
some cases Hessian fly and rust. 


Wm. McKay, Toronto, Peel: Spring wheat is a failure ; the midge has injured it greatly. Goose 
wheat, however, has not been so much injured, although the grain is small. 


J. Gibson, Markham, York: ‘‘ Wild Goose” is a fair crop, but other kinds are badly affected by rust 
and midge. 


D. James, Markham, York: Spring wheat ripened so quickly that some people called it withering. 
Rust hurt much of the late sown, while the midge injured other fields so much that it will not pay for 
harvesting and threshing. The white-stem maggot injured some fields to a small extent. The straw may 
make good feed, but the grain is far below the average. It was cut on J uly 28th. 


zingus Ego, Georgina, York: Spring wheat looked well until rust came. Early sown is the better, the 
late being very little good. We commenced harvesting it about the Ist of August. It is being secured in 
good condition, but will be a poor sample. 


J. H. Birchard, Scott, Ontario: Spring wheat is badly damaged by rust, and there is also some injury 
by the weevil. It was harvested in good condition. Nearly all the grain is much shrunken. 


R. S. Webster, Scott, Ontario: Spring wheat had the finest appearance of the past twenty years up to 
the 10th of July, when dry, parching weather set in, resulting in premature ripening. There is a heavy 
crop of straw, but the grain is much shrunken, and will not represent more than half of last year’s crop of 
spring wheat. It was all cut in July. 


Samuel Taylor, Mara, Ontario: All my wheat is more or less rusty ; I have ten acres worthless from 
rust, and none of it free. I hear a good many complaints of the same thing in this locality. A great deal 
of the wheat has the head fallen off. 


Robert Colville, Clarke, Durham : Spring wheat is affected by drouth and in many cases injured by 
weevil. The grain is not plump, but hard, and secured in good condition. Cutting began on the 22nd of 
July. Labor was sufficient, and binders are used on almost every farm. 


W. G. Rundle, Darlington, Durham: Some injury was done to late pieces by rust, and all were more 
or less affected by dry weather. The crop was secured in good condition. 


H, A. Walker, Hope, Durham: Spring wheat varies very much. The weevil injured the crop nearly 
es The bearded kinds seem to do the best; White Russian rusted. Allis harvested and in the 
arns, 


‘Platt Hinman, Haldimand, Northumberland: Spring wheat is hardly an average crop, although there 
are some fine pieces. The early sown on well tilled grounds is generally good, but many of the later pieces 
are thin, having dried and ripened before the kernel was full. It was harvested in good order. 


John Williams, Hamilton, Northumberland: Spring wheat suffered to a considerable extent from the 
Hessian fly and the dry weather, but the sample is pretty fair. A large part of the spring wheat was cut 
in July. 


W. A. Hendrick, Murray, Northumberland : Spring wheat is a good crop, the best it has been in 
years. It is headed nicely, and turns out well. It received no injury except from the dry weather. 


Franklin Jones, Hillier, Prince Edward : Spring wheat ripened prematurely, but otherwise it is good ; 
that is, the straw is very good, although the berry is a little shrunken. The crop is remarkably free from 
injury by weevil or other insects. 


G. N. Rose, Marysburg N., Prince Edward: There is a small crop of spring wheat. The whole 
trouble is drouth. The straw is light and the grain is generally shrunken. 


George Lott, Richmond, Lennox and Addington: Very little grown, and that a bad crop. Affected 
slightly by insects, and very much by drouth. 


A. Ritchie, Storrington, Frontenac: Poor crop, caused by dry weather. The prospects were never 
better up to June 15th, but no rain came of any account after June 6th. 


Robert Anglin, Pittsburg, Frontenac: Spring wheat is only half a crop, and of poor milling quality, 
and badly rusted. 


Isaiah Wright, Augusta, Leeds and Grenville: Very poor; injured by the drouth, and rust also, where 
not very early sown. 


S. Edgar, Kitley, Leeds and Grenville: Will be short in straw, but in good deep Jand well filled and a 
good head. 


A. Harkness, Matilda, Dundas: A very good growth of straw, but much of it is rusted and has not: 


filled well. 


D. Rae, Winchester, Dundas: Badly affected by drouth, and somewhat rusted. The grain will be 
, considerably shrunken. 


Robert Vallance, Osnabruck, Stormont: Very good ; slightly injured by drouth; ripened rather 
hurriedly, which will cause some shrinkage in the grain. 


D. B. MeMillian, Lochiel, Glengarry: Early spring wheat is very good. The grain is small where late 
sown, on account of the dry weather. 
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i ne ames Surch, Plantagenet S., Prescott: Spring wheatjis generally good, though not full to the top of the 
ead. 
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__ J. C. Edwards, Clarence, Russell: In some sections it is fairly good, but like everything else, it iz 
injured by drouth and ripened too speedily. 


R. Bowden, Cumberland, Russell: Considerable sown, but is rather light. The yield will be small, 
owing to the dry weather. 


Isaac Wilson, March, Carleton: About an average crop. No rust, and very little fly. 


_T. M. Robertson, Nepean, Carleton: Will be a fair crop. Somewhat hurt by the hot weather in J uly, 
which ripened it too quickly, and it did not fill well. The midge injured it to a small extent. 


William Hawkins, jr., Stafford, Renfrew: Very good. Some few fields have been more or less injured 
by the heavy rain after seeding. 


__ H. A. Schultz, Sebastopol, Renfrew: Will be an average crop. Rust appeared in some places, but. 
did not injure the crop much. 


G. Hamilton, Ramsay, Lanark: Some little injury was 2one by the extreme heat, which caused 
premature ripening. Rust also injured it to some extent. 


A - William Brownlee, Dalhousie, Lanark: A poor crop. Hurt by heat and drouth, and slightly affected 
y rust. 


John Stewart, Verulam, Victoria: Drouth and rust have done great harm. Little fit for sale. 


John Westlake, Mariposa, Victoria: Had a fine appearance two weeks before cutting, but the dry 
weather caused it to ripen prematurely ; hence the grain is small and shrunken. 


P. Robinson, Smith, Peterboro’: Will be an average crop. As the hot weather ripened the grain too 
rapidly, it will be rather small. All saved in good condition. 


D. Anderson, Anstruther, Peterboro’: Spring wheat is damaged some by rust, aud the grain is small 
and shrunken, The July drouth and the hot weather helped to make it a failure. 


D. Kavanagh, Dungannon, Hastings: Spring wheat is very light. The straw is short and can scarcely 
be cradled on account of there being no rain in July, 


C. Robertson, Cardwell, Muskoka: Very good; harvested in good condition. 
J. H. Osborne, Stephenson, Muskoka, Looks well, and promises a yield far above the average. 


Peter McDonald, Machar, Parry Sound: Fair crop. About 12 bushels per acre. Quality of grain 
very good. 


J. H. Johnston, Sandfield, Algoma: Spring wheat here has received no injury. 


‘ 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


Edward Nash, Mersea, Essex: Spring wheat good, but rather light in weight, 
Thomas H. Coatsworth, Harwich, Kent: Spring wheat not much grown in this section 3 grain shrunken: 
John Haggan, Malahide, Elgin: Very little spring wheat sown ; quality poor. 


ee W. Wells, Woodhouse, Norfolk: Spring wheat generally poor, shrunken and light ; 45 Ibs. to the 
bushel. 


Chas. Walker, Cayuga, Haldimand: Spring wheat poor, fit only for chicken feed. 


Arthur Simenton, Seneca, Haldimand: Spring wheat shrunken and poor in quality, think we will 
have to give it up. 


ese Howell, Sombra, Lambton: Spring wheat is very badly shrunken, and weight about 55 lbs. to 
the bushel. 


James Lovell, Brooke, Lambton: Spring wheat was not worth harvesting. 
John Morrison, McKillop, Huron: Spring wheat. Very little sown and most of it not worth threshing, 


Robert Currie, W. Wawanosh, Huron: Spring wheat was worse than fall; it was rusted and shrunken 
with the hot dry weather before harvesting ; much of it here not worth threshing. 


G. Edwin Cresswell, Tuckersmith, Huron: Spring wheat miserable, could hardly be worse. 


Thomas Fraser, Huron, Bruce: Spring wheat is very much shrunken with heat and rust. Goose wheat 
excepted. 


HE. A. Carver, Albemarle and N. Amabel: Spring wheat very poor; badly rusted throughout ; about 
six bushels to the acre on theaverage. A neighbour, however, who sowed some very early in the spring in 
a field where his orchard stands, succeeded in turning out 15 bushels to the acre of spring wheat of very fair 
quality. 


Walter Hartman, St. Vincent, Grey: Spring wheat very irregular. Some good, some badly damaged 
by midge and rust. 


James Shearer, Egremont, Grey: Rather poor; injured by midge, rust and Hessian fly. 
Alex. McPherson, Proton, Grey Spring wheat is inferior in quality and small in quantity. 


James Farney, Flos, Simcoe: Spring wheat only fit for hen feed and will not pay for threshing ; I saw 
some left uncut as it was not worth cutting. 


Bruin Cornell, Delaware, Middlesex: Very little spring wheat grown, and quality very poor. 
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S. C. Tuttle, East Oxford, Oxford: Not much spring wheat raised in this township, but this year it 
was a failure on account of drouth. 


F, Malcolm, Innerkip, Oxford : In some instances spring wheat did not return seed ; poor in quality. 
Henry Key, Oakland, Brant : Spring wheat is under size in sample, but a fine color. 

Thomas A. Good, Brantford, Brant: Very little spring wheat sown, and what there is is very bad. 
Thomas Page, Wallace, Perth : Spring wheat not much grown, and what there is is a complete failure. 


F. R. Hamilton, Hibbert, Perth: Spring wheat was a total failure; in many instances will never be 
threshed. 


W. J. Mulloy, Peel, Wellington: Ninety per cent of the spring wheat is screenings. 


John Strang, West Garafraxa, Wellington: Spring wheat in general is very poor, some new kinds 
have been introduced which may prove better. 


W. H. Stubbs, Peel, Wellington: Spring wheat is almost a total failure, only about one half being 
worth threshing, on account of the severe heat along with the rust, which began its work in many cases 
before it was all in head. 


W. C. Smith, Wilmot, Waterloo: Spring wheat rusted and badly injured by the midge. 
Christian T. Groh, Waterloo, Waterloo: Spring wheat a total failure; badly shrunken; not grown 


very extensively. 


om 


John Cornelius, Garafraxa .EH., Dufferin: Spring wheat middling ; it was injured to some extent by 
rust and midge, and the continued heat and showery weather made it grow too rapidly. 


Isaac A. Merritt, Grimsby S., Lincoln: Spring wheat a light crop and much shrunken. 
W. H. Van Duzer Grimsby, N., Lincoln: Spring wheat is a fair sample of chicken feed. 


John Weylie, sr., Glanford, Wentworth : Spring wheat was a failure with the exception of the Goose 
variety, which seems to be proof against rust. 


W. C. Ingelhart, Trafalgar, Halton: Spring wheat badly shrunken—not properly matured ; owing to 
the severe drouth it ripened too quickly. 


N. V. Watson, Chinguacousy, Peel: Spring wheat was very light owing to drouth—about ten bushels 
to the acre. 


John Beasley, King, York: Spring wheat very poor; injured by midge and ripened too soon. Wild 
Goose is a fair crop. 


Angus Ego, Georgina, York: Spring wheat a poor turn out and poor sample, from being early and 
badly rusted ; lots of straw. 


Ralph Forsyth, Pickering, Ontario: Spring wheat is generally a failure ; sample mostly poor; badly 
affected by drouth. 


Samuel Taylor, Mara, Ontario: Spring wheat generally poor and rusted on stiff soil; better sample on 
higher lands. 


Robert Colville, Clarke, Durham: Rather below a medium, but hard. 


Geo. Kennedy, sr., Haldimand, Northumberland: Spring wheat is hardly an average crop; plenty of 
straw and heads long enough, but the berry was somewhat small owing to the dry weather. 


Luther Platt, Athol, Prince Edward: Spring wheat inferior in quality and very poor in yield. 


P. W. Miller, Kaladar, Lennox and Addington: Spring wheat hard and bright, but somewhat 
shrunken ; the dry weather hastened the ripening. 


Ira B. Hudgins, Richmond, Lennox and Addington: Spring wheat a very good sample; poor yield, 
and not much sown, 


Robt. Anglin, Pittsburg, Frontenac : Spring wheat sprouted, small and very inferior, 


Gideon Fairbairn, Edwardsburg, Leeds and Grenville: Spring wheat below the average; straw 
rusted and grain shrunken. 


Ambrose Derbyshire, Bastard, Leeds and Grenville: Spring wheat almost an entire failure —cause 
dry weather and also the weevil ; quality very poor. 


James Collison, Matilda, Dundas: Spring wheat badly hurt with drouth ; shrunk badly ; not more 
than 15 bushels to the acre. 


Donald F. McRae, Roxborough, Stormont: Early sown spring wheat was generally good, but rather 
small grain. 


Robert Vallance, Osnabruck, Stormont: Spring wheat fair; hurt some by drouth towards ripening 
time, causing a little shrinkage. 


be James Cattanach, Lancaster, Glengarry : Spring wheat is sound, but owing to the drouth it did not 
out. : 
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James Wylie, Hawkesbury E., Prescott: Spring wheat never stooled out ; the heads were short 
and the berry small. The chief complaints are of drouth and rusts 


‘ at ames Surch, Plantagenet S., Prescott : Spring wheat good sample, and an average of, say, 13 bushels 
o the acre. 


Lewis Morton, Goulbourn, Carleton ; Quality sound, but berry in some cases somewhat shrunken by the 
great drouth, and in some cases by rust caused by cold nights and hot days. 


John O’Callaghan, North Gower, Carleton: Spring wheat was hurt by the hot weather and rust and 


- some fly ; the grain is small. 
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Wm. Hawkins, jr., Stafford, Renfrew: The dry weather injured this crop, yet I think it is turning out 
better than was expected, close on an average crop. 


R. Harper, Elmsley N., Lanark: Good in quality, though somewhat small in the berry. 
John A. Jackson, Eldon, Victoria: Spring wheat suffered much from scorching hot weather in July, 
Thomas Tellford, Ennismore, Peterboro’: Colorado wheat good. White Russian very poor. 


J. M. Drummond, Otonabee, Peterboro’: Some kinds of spring wheat very good, such as Colorado, 
an early bearded wheat ; White Russian rusted ; yield poor, sample chicken feed. 


Alex. Southworth, Cardiff, Haliburton: Spring wheat good quality, but small yield. 
Geo. Monro, Tyendinaga, Hastings : Small in grain and somewhat hurt by weevil. 
Henry W. Gill, Watt, Muskoka: Spring wheat fair, affected a little by drouth. 


A. Wiancko, Morrison, Muskoka: Spring wheat injured by the midge so badly that some fields have 
not even been reaped. Our farmers here intend to give up growing any for some years. 


James McDonald, Stephenson, Muskoka: Spring wheat good but deficient in bulk. 


J oseph Alton, Strong, Parry Sound: Spring wheat not as good as last season ; berry small on account 
of ripening too soon and some of the heads not filled up. 


Robert F. Ogle, Campbell, Algoma: No injury by rust; slightly shrunk by heat. We had good 
weather on Manitoulin Island during the summer ; nice warm showers. Late crops injured by frost. 


; BARLEY. 


The barley crop as a whole has been very tersely and truthfully described by the 
phase used by a good many correspondents— bright, but light.” The harvest generally 
was two weeks earlier than usual, and the grain had by just that period too short a time 
to mature properly. As a consequence its weight was below the average, the estimates 
of correspondents varying from 40 to 48 lbs. to the bushel. With the exception of a very 
few fields, the crop was saved without a drop of rain, and the color was almost universally 
bright. In Wolfe Island and two or three townships in the East Midland and River 
counties there was some discoloration, which in some instances was due to the 
grain standing too long after it was ripe. The crop succeeded best in the Lake Huron 
and Georgian Bay counties, where the early sown barley turned out very well, while later 
sown was somewhat below the average. May rains caused some injury in Lambton. In 
the Northern districts, too, barley was quite a satisfactory crop, though there it is not 
extensively grown. In almost all the other counties some correspondents speak favorably 
of the crop, but the majority of the reports were distinctly unfavorable. In the counties 
of Durham, Northumberland and Prince Edward, the principal barley-growing district, 
the yield was very unsatisfactory. A correspondent in Prince Edward spoke of the grain 
as being of the ‘‘shoe-peg” character, and a Durham farmer described it as “hungry.” 
Rust affected the late barley to a considerable extent in Bruce and Perth, and complaints 
of the same enemy come from Elgin, York, Stormont and Carleton. Two or three reports 
mentioned damage by the Hessian fly and worms. Wherever the barley was sown early 
it was comparatively heavy in straw and also yielded much better in grain. The grain 
threshed out much better than was expected at the time of harvest, and the good quality 
of the sample made up for the lack of weight, of which almost general complaint had been 
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made. A comparison of the crop for the seasons of 1886 and 1887 is presented in the 
following table by groups of counties : 





























| 

1887. 1886, 

Districts. | | Bush. Fae | 

Acres. Bushels. per | Acres. Bushels. per 

hy Real eed acre. | om | acre. 

coal ati tease iomeaieiatonet Seo EE a pe ee ete —_——: 

feLake sirie: saves eeeine ee 35,742 719,372 | 20.1 35,551 898,088 | 25.3 : 

| Lake Huron »:., 4... Slit hale 60,932 1,425,914 | 23.4 53,682 1,502,186 | 28.0 | 

Georgian Bay sncnQueaea seek 58,050 1,308,045 | 22.5 54,012 1,423,407 | 26.4 
Wrest Midland 0 2.3 isi os ste 132,247 3,148,152 | 23.8 117,720 3,328,576 | 28.3 
Lake Ontario. eka cee 310,215 6,997,828 | 22.6 294,743 7,822,742 | 26.5 

St. Lawrence and Ottawa... 86,740 1,875,608 | 21.6 87,917 2,208,651 | 25.1 } 
Hast iindland saves ase. ee ce 81,873 1,623,751 | 19.8 89,748 2,213, 1801-270 
Northern Districts..... .... 1,547 36,160 | 23.4 2,405 55,498 | 23.1 
Pobals sy. jose csea hace 767,346 | 17,184,830 | 22.3 735,778 | 19,512, 512,278 | 26.5 | 26.5 





The area in crop was nearly 40,000 acres more than the average of the five years 
1882-6, but the yield was 2,437,500 bushels less than the average of those years, and the 
yield per acre was 4.6 bushels less. 


FROM THE AUGUST REPORT. 


George Leak, Rochester, Essex: Barley is a fair crop. The grain is small, but saved in good condition. 
The sample is bright. 


C. Coatsworth, Romney, Kent: The crop is good and well secured. Most of the barley had matured 
before the drouth affected it. The sample will be good and the crop over average. 


John Bishop, Orford, Kent: Very little barley was grown here, and what was grown is of an inferior 
quality. Some black barley has turned out well. 


D. Campbell, Dunwich, Elgin: Barley was not much ait here. What there is is good, being well 
matured before the excessively dry hot weather set in. 


W. Clark, Aldborough, Elgin: Barley is about half a crop. It was damaged by rust and drouth. 


C. H. Kitchen, Townsend, Norfolk: Barley is a very fair crop. It came on early and was injured by 
drouth least of all the spring crops, and with fine weather at harvest it was secured in good condition. 


W. W. Wells, Woodhouse, Norfolk: Barley isan uneven crop. Where it was sown early it is very 
good, but later sown is very poor. It will probably be the best of our grains this year, but is nothing to 
brag of ; say 12 bushels per acre. 


F. A. Nelles, Seneca, Haldimand: The sample is bright, but the yield is very small and the grain light. 


John A. Law, Stamford, Welland: Barley is one-third short and a poor sample. It will not average 
40 Ibs. to the bushel. The drouth hurt it. 


A. E. Wark, Plympton, Lambton: Barley is a miserable crop, short in straw and smallingrain. The 
color is good, the crop being saved in good condition. Commenced cutting about July 15th.§ 


W.S. Howell, Sombra, Lambton: The spring drouth kept barley back considerably, but the early 
summer rains gave it a good growth. Cutting began July 8th. The crop ripened too fast and crinkled 
down rapidly, making it rather hard to gather. 


D. S. Robertson, Plympton, Lambton: Barley is a very poor crop. It was first scalded by the exces- 
sive rain in the month ot May and afterwards scorched and prematurely ripened by the heat and drouth. 


Wm. Spence, Grey, Huron: Barley isa good crop and very good sample. Most of it is harvested and 
was put into the barn in good condition. 


A. Doupe, Usborne, Huron: A considerable quantity of barley was sown last spring. The early sown 
will yield 10 to 15 bushels per acre more than the late sown, which did not come up for several weeks on 
account of the dry season. The early grain will yield 40 bushels per acre. There was not much Mensury 
barley sown, as buyers do not want it. 


Wm. Welsh, Huron, Bruce: Early barley filled: well, but the late was much rusted and will con- 
sequently yield less. The crop was secured in beautiful condition. 


John Douglass, Arran, Bruce: Barley is not an average crop and will not be a good sample, as it did 
not come up well in the spring, the clay land being so stiff and dry. 
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A. Stephen, Sullivan, Grey: Early sown barley is poor. What was sown about the middle of May is 
good, plump and bright. 


George Binnie, Glenelg, Grey : Barley is a very good crop, although late sown is short in the straw. 
It has been secured in good order and will sample well. 


4 Walter Scott, Nottawasaga, Simcoe: Barley is a good crop, of fair quality, and has been secured 
mostly without rain. 


2: Gooke,, Tecumseth, Simcoe: Barley was very much affected by the drouth and the great heat. It 
will be very light in weight. 


_ W. Dawson, Williams West, Middlesex: An insect worked in some of the fields. Some used salt, 
which stopped its ravages. It also stiffened the straw, which crinkled badly. Barley is a grand color, very 
little of it being dark, but the grain is shrunken and the yield below the average. 

Richard Jolliffe, Dorchester North, Middlesex : Very few pieces will go over 15 bushels per acre, and 
some not over five. The berry is very thin and light. 

F. Malcolm, Blandford, Oxford : Barley will be of good color but poor sample. The hot weather in 
the first and second weeks of July almost cooked it. We started cutting July 15th, and the crop was saved 
in good condition. 

A, Freeman, Burford, Brant: Barley came up well and looked fine on the ground. It would have been 
a good crop if we had had rain at filling time. 

James Spence, Blanshard, Perth: Barley was prematurely ripened and slightly rusted. Cutting began 
about July 20th. The grain is only about half size. 


Alex, Martin, Downie, Perth: Barley that was early sown has done pretty well. It is of good color, 
but small in the kernel. 


James Cross, Peel, Wellington: Barley that was sown early is a fair crop here, but the exceedingly hot 
dry weather hastened it too fast. It is a nice bright sample, but small and light. 


_ Duncan McFarlane, Puslinch, Wellington: Barley was a very fine crop, bright in color but light in 
weight, except the very early sown, Cutting commenced on July 12th. 


Geo. Risk, Wilmot, Waterloo: Bright in color and light in weight. It ripened too quickly. 

John Cornelius, Garafraxa East, Dufferin: Barley is not the best in quality. It was injured by storms 
and hot weather. It was harvested in good condition. 

Robt. Gray, Mulmur, Dafferin: Barley is a fair crop, secured in good condition. The grain is a littl e 
small. 

W. H. VanDuzer, Grimsby North, Lincoln: Barley was secured bright enough, but very light in 
weight. It ripened too quickly. 

John Secord, Grantham, Lincoln: Barley has done poorly, except now and then a field that was very 
early. On the whole it is a poor crop and will not weigh over 40 lbs. to the bushel, owing to the hot, dry 
weather, 

John Blasdell, Beverley, Wentworth: Barley was affected by the drouth,*and the berry is small and 
light. It was harvested in good condition. 

Daniel McLaren, Nelson, Hulton: Barley is a little below an average crop, beautifully bright, but 
deficient in weight. Late sown barley was very poor. 

W. T. Patullo, Caledon, Peel: Barley will generally rank No. 2. It will be light, but generally very 
good in color. 


John Sinclair, Chinguacousy, Peel: Barley is an average crop of straw and housed in fine condition . 
The grain is bright in color, but small and shrunken from the heat and drouth. 


John Beasley, King, York: Early sown barley is very fair, but late sown is poor and light. 


John MeMillan, Whitchurch, York: Barley is of good color, but poorly filled. There is a good crop 
of straw. Nearly all the barley grown here is the old white. There is very little Russian white grow n. 


D. Jam23, Markham, York: Barley is light in weight. It was slightly rusted, but the grain is bright 
in color. 

Angus Ezo, Georgina, York: Barley is a good yield and was secured well. On account of being 
lodged, a good deal of it will be colored. 

John Foy, Scugog, Ontario: Barley is small and light in weight. The harvest commenced fully two 
weeks earlier than it would have done but for the hot weather. 

Thomas Cain, Scott, Ontario: Where sown early, barley is a fair crop, with good grain. Where sown 
late, the grain is mostly small and deficient in weight from three to five pounds per bushel. It was mostly 
secured in good condition as to color. 

W. A. Peters, Hope, Durham: Barley will be termed by the buyers as “‘hungry.” Yield, 15 to 25 
bushels per acre, 


Thomas Syer, Manvers, Durham: Barley ripened very early and prematurely. arly sown is th e best. 
The grain will be small and mostly discolored, there being a shower of rain at the time of cutting. 


EK. J. Honey, Percy, Northumberland: Barley was injured very much by the drouth. The straw is 
generally short, though in some fields it is heavy eaough. The grain is smali and light, caused by the 
drouth. I commenced cutting on July llth. which is very early. Considerabl2 barley was discolored by 
the rain of July 21st. The rest will be bright. : 
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Walter Riddell, Hamilton, Northumberland: Barley was injured by the heat and drouth and ripened 
prematurely. ‘There was some Hessian fly in it. It was all harvested in good condition. Sample light, 
color fair. 

George Kennedy, sr., Haldimand, Northumberland: There is plenty of straw, but the berry is small 
and not plump, as it ripened too quickly. It isall as bright as a silver dollar. There is a good deal of barley 
in this district. 

James Benson, Ameliasburg, Prince Edward: Barley, one of the staple products of the township, 
suffered much from the drouth, and the probabilities are that the township, as a whole, will not give much 
more than half a crop. a 

L. P. Hubbs, Hillier, Prince Edward: Barley is about half a crop, and in some places an entire 
failure. Most of it was saved bright in color, but will be light in weight. 

Luther Platt, Athol, Prince Edward: Barley is an average crop, and early sown pieces will give an 
average yield. The sample is somewhat under weight, but very bright in color. 

James Cooper, Marysburg South, Prince Edward: Barley is a very poor crop. Some fields were 
pastured. The injury was caused by drouth. 

C. R. Allison, Fredericksburg South, Lennox and Addington: Barley is quite a failure on account of 
the continued dry hot weather. A large proportion was saved without any rain and is very bright, but the 
grain is light. I think very little will go 48 lbs, to the bushel. 

George Lott, Richmond, Lennox and Addington: Barley cutting commenced about July 8th. The 
yield is small and the grain is badly shrunken. It was generally harvested bright. 


B. C. Lloyd, Camden E., Lennox and Addington: Barley is the best crop we have, but is not an average 
crop. The grain is light, but the berry bright. There is not very much straw. 

M. Spoor, Wolfe Island, Frontenac: The appearance on the field was very good, but when harvested 
it proves to be very light and badly colored. Harvesting commenced July 25th. 2 

Robert Anglin, Pittsburg, Frontenac: Barley is a very poorcrop. The grain is small, dark and 
shrunken. 

John Simpson, Kingston, Frontenac: Barley will be light, except the early sown and that on high 
rich soil. I consider the barley harvest commenced at least ten days earlier than usual. 

Ambrose Derbyshire, Bastard, Leeds and Grenville: Barley is not so good as last year, being very short. 
and not well headed. Harvesting commenced August Ist. 

S. Edgar, Kitley, Leeds and Grenville: Barley has been an abundant crop, having been well matured 
before the drouth set in. It was all secured in good condition. 

S. Chalmers, Wolford, Leeds and Grenville: Barley is a good crop, about the best we have in this 
section. It was saved in fine condition. 

J. P. Fox, Winchester, Dundas: Barley is not very well filled and is rusted somewhat, but was saved 
in splendid condition. It is the best barley we have had for years. 

D. F. McRae, Roxborough, Stormont: Early sown barley promises a good yield. Late sown is rather 
dark in color and light in weight. 

G. I. Morgan, Osnabruck, Stormont: The two-rowed barley 1s somewhat shrunken with the great heat 
but appears bright. The four-rowed is badly blighted, will not be over one-fourth of a crop, and that not 
fit for market. 

James Cattanach, Lancaster, Glengarry : Barley would have been a good crop but for the heat. The 
grain is bright and nice, but very light. 

John Kyle, Hawkesbury East, Prescott: There is a considerable quantity of barley sown about here.. 
Some ot the farmers say it is pretty good. I think it has stood the drouth better than other cereals. 

R. Bowden, Cumberland, Russell: Barley will turn out well, but there was not much sown. 

Isaac Wilson, March, Carleton: Barley is about an average crop, and was saved in first rate condition. 


o Serson, Fitzroy, Carleton: Except in the early sown the berry is small. The grain was somewhat. 
rusted. 
James Findlay, Westmeath, Renfrew: Began cutting about July 13th. The crop ripened rather fast, 
ond the berry is small. It is about all in, and the quality is good. 
G. Hamilton, Ramsay, Lanark: Barley is very good and sustained no serious injury by the weather.. 
Cutting commenced about July 20th. 
Wm. McGarry, Drummond, Lanark: Barley is not quite upto the average. There was too much wet. 
when it was sown. 
John F, Cummings, Mariposa, Victoria: Barley is small in kernel, owing to the dry weather. It is. 
generally good in color but light in weight. 
N. Heaslip, Bexley, Victoria: Barley was injured by the dry, hot weather. ~The grain is smaller than 
usual. It was harvested in excellent condition. ' 
_H. Spence, Dummer, Peterboro’: Barley is a medium crop, but will be a small sample and light weight. 
It is all harvested. 
Wm. Armstrong, Otonabee, Peterboro’: Barley is very small and light. It was browned by the hot 
sun, although housed without getting any rain. 


_ S. Kettle, Glamorgan, Haliburton: Barley is generally sown late here, and now looks worse than any- 
thing else grown, owing to the drouth. 
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J. C. Hanley, Tyendinaga, Hastings: Barley is better than any other crop here. It was saved very 
well, but it is light in weight. 


Thos. Steele, Sidney, Hastings: Barley has plenty of straw and good heads, but is hght in grain. 
Cutting commenced about July 11th. About two-thirds of the grain is bright and the rest partly discolored. 


J. McDonald, Stephenson, Muskoka: Barley is very good. Harvesting commenced about the 28th 
July. The grain has been saved in good condition. 


“ Thomas Butler, Croft and Hagerman, Parry Sound: Barley is light through drouth, but has a good 
erry. 


O. Duross, Oliver, Algoma: Barley is good, having received no injury. Some was cut about August 1st, 
but some is not ripe yet. 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


A. Papineau, Rochester, Essex: Barley is of good quality, but very little is raised here. 
George Green, Chatham, Kent: Barley is bright bat light in weight. 

L. M. Brown, Dorchester S., Elgin: Barley is bright in color but light in weight. 

Wm. W. Wells, Woodhouse, Norfolk: Barley is very light but very bright and dry. 

John H. Best, Walpole, Haldimand: Barley has a very bright color, but is light in weight. 


J. W. Overholt, Wainfleet, Welland: Barley is of excellent quality in every respect but weight, as it 
falls short four or five lbs. to the bushel. The drouth accounts for this. 


James Watson, Moore, Lambton: Barley is somewhat light, but the color is bright and clear. 


John Burgess, Turnberry, Huron: Barley is hard and dry. Itis light in color for this township, and 
is very light in weight. 


Edwin Cresswell, Tuckersmith, Huron: Barley is bright in color, but light in the grain. On the 
whole, however, a good average crop. 


Peter Corrigan, Kinloss, Bruce: Barley is a fair crop, small in kernel, but a good sample. 


Thos. Fraser, Huron, Bruce: Barley is good and sound, very small, 45 Ibs. to the bushel being about 
the average. It never was brighter. 


George Buskin, Artemesia, Grey: Most of the barley is of good color, but much of it is short in weight, 
while part of it will go the 48 lbs. to the bushel. However I have been selling some which by the tester 
gives a weight of 58 lbs. to the bushel. 


Malcolm Cameron, Glenelg, Grey: Barley is very light and the grain shrunk, but of good bright 
color. 


W. Scott, Nottawasaga, Simcoe: Barley was mostly secured without rain, ,but some is very light in 
weight. 


Samuel Frazer, Tay, Simcoe: Barley, of which there is not much sown, was broken down considerably 
by a summer storm, and though of good quality, I should say it is under an average crop. 


Wm. Wright, McGillivray, Middlesex: A nice bright sample, but grain light. 


Malcolm Campbell, Ekfrid, Middlesex : We have but a little barley; what is raised is shrunken, but. 
bright. 


D. S. Butterfield, Norwich N., Oxford: Barley is a light crop, but a fair light sample. 
Robt. Leake, Oxford E., Oxford: Barley has a large grain, very bright but not well filled. 


Thomas Mitchell, Dumfries S., Brant: Barley is of fine color, and hardly up to the average yield per 
acre, though for a wonder it is up to the mark per bushel by the tester, 


Wm. Courtice, Fullarton, Perth: Barley was injured by the heat, and consequently ripened too soon. 
The kernel is small, but for the most part of bright color. 


F. R. Hamilton, Hibbert, Perth: Barley was a fine crop of straw and promised a good yield, but owing: 
to the severe drouth it is light in weight, but of fine color. 


Duncan McFarlane, Puslinch, Wellington: Early barley is very good, but late barley is light. 


W. H. Stubbs, Peel, Wellington: Barley was severely injured by the drouth just at the period of 
ripening, causing it to mature so quickly that it generally 1s about 3 Ibs. short of the standard in weight. 


W. C. Smith, Wilmot, Waterloo: Barley is of good color, but rather light in weight, except early sown 
which ran over weight. 


Geo. Bailey, Malancthon, Dufferin: Barley is of good color. It is light in weight in some parts of the 
township, but in others it is of fair average weight. ‘ 


Melvin Moyer, Clinton, Lincoln: Barley was poor in most sections of the township. On some of the. 
best farms there was some good barley, but in general it was somewhat shrunken and of light weight. 


Thomas Choate, Glanford, Wentworth: Barley light in weight, but fair in color. 


Colin Cameron, Nassagaweya, Halton: Barley very bright but light in weight, averaging from 45 to. 
48 lbs. per bushel. 


Peter McLeod, Chinguacousy, Peel : There is an excellent crop of barley here although light in weight, 
as the excessive heat caused the grain to ripen too rapidly. The earlier sown barley was the best. 


John Beasley, King, York: Early sown good and heavy, but later sown light. All of a good color. 
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Angus Ego, Georgina, York : Barley showed a good turn out and a very good sample. None is extra 
bright, but it weighs well. 

J. Bartholomew, Whitchurch, York: Barley bright, but lacking in weight. 

Alex. McGregor, Reach, Ontario: Barley where sown early is a fairly good crop, a great quantity of it 
being of good color and weight. 

James Parr, Cartwright, Durham: Barley has turned out much better than was expected at the time 
of harvesting. 


W. A. Peters, Hope, Durham: The barley is very variable, some weighing 42 lbs. to the bushel, and 
some as high as 52. I think it is owing to the soil, high sandy loam being light, while heavy clay gives a 
plumper berry. Some are of opinion that salt is beneficial, owing to its keeping the soil cool and moist. 


C. A. Mallory, Percy, Northumberland : Early sown barley on loamy soil is bright’and heavy ; late 
sown and on heavy soil is a small crop and light weight. 


Franklin Jones, Hillier, Prince Edward: The quality of barley varies more than usual. The early 
sown is generally a good sample as to weight and of fair yield ; late sown, or that on shallow soil, is inferior 


and light in weight. 4 
“James Beason, Amaliasburg, Prince Edward: Barley is about a half crop. It is a good sample as to 
color, but in parts of the township is badly shrunken. 
Fred. Membury, Adolphustown, Lennox and Addington: Barley is good, being bright, although 
rather light in weight. 
Thos. Briggs, Kingston, Frontenac: Barley has turned out better than expected, although it is rather 
light and the straw is short. ~ 
Gideon Fairbairn, Edwardsburg, Leeds and Grenville: Barley is an average crop, though somewhat 
‘ dark in color. : 
G. D. Dixon, Matilda, Dundas : Barley is of good color but light in weight. 
James Cattanach, Lancaster, Glengarry : Barley is a very light crop, but of good color. 
Joseph Kyle, Hawkesbury E., Prescott : Barley appears to have withstood the drouth better than 
other cereals. 
R. Serson, Fitzroy, Carleton : Barley is light, in many instances not coming up to the standard weight, 
but it is of good color. 
John Whelan, Brudenell and Lyndoch, Renfrew: ‘There is very little barley sown. The grain is good 
in quality, but in yield is below the average. 
Reuben Stedman, Drummond, Lanark : Owing to the drouth the barley is small in grain and will not 
weigh well, but otherwise is of good quality. 
Wm. Cookman, Somerville, Victoria: Barley dried up too quickly. The sample is of good color, but 
light in the grain. 
Thos. Tellford, Ennismore, Peterboro’: Barley is a fine light sample, but scarcely will go the full 
weight. 
S. Kettle, Glamorgan, Haliburton: Barley is very lean, but of good color. 
Anson Latta, Thurlow, Hastings: Barley is good in color, but light in weight. ) 
A. Wiancko, Morrison, Muskoka: There is very little barley sown in this district, but what there is is 
good. 
Joseph Alton, Strong, Parry Sound : Barley is small; not filled up on account of drouth. Barley 
sown about the middle of the season did the best. 


OATS. 


Oats shared in the general decline in product, the decrease amounting to about 20 per 
cent. on the average yield per acre for the preceding five years and nearly 5,500,000 bushels 
as compared with the average total yield of the province for the same period. This loss 
was attributed almost wholly to the drouth, for none of the cereals are freer from insect 

ests than oats. Grasshoppers did slight damage in some counties, and rust was com- 
plained of in the interior, although not to any serious extent. A few instances of smut 
are reported among the black varieties, and rust was generally more severe upon them. 
than upon white oats. The complaints of injury by the drouth were so general as to be 

ractically unanimous. Oats thrive where there is considerable moisture either in the soil 
or in the atmosphere, and a hot, dry season is the bane of the crop. Thus it is that on 
moist lands or in those counties more favored with summer showers, a good return was 
recorded, and early sown fields which got the benefit of the first rains of June also made 
a fair showing ; but late sown fields, which experienced little else than drouth, and those 
on high, dry land, were very light in yield, in some cases the grain having ripened in so 
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immature a condition as to yive little more than the hull. In the western peninsula the 
reports were favorable as to the length and quality of the straw, but in the central and 
eastern portions of the province the straw was short. Good yields were reported from 
Essex, Kent, Huron, Bruce, Perth, Dufferin and Peel in the west, and from Dundas and 
Russell in the east, as well’as from the northern districts, Algoma reporting over 41 
bushels to the acre. The oat harvest was exceedingly early, the crop, with the exception 
of the very late varieties, having been placed in the barn in good condition by the end of 


ee first week of August. A comparative table by districts for the years 1886 and 1887 
ollows : ; 
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Districts. ate 
| ush, Bush. 

Acres Bushels. | per Acres. Bushels, per 

| acre, acre. 

1 Ca GT a NE ed RAS OLT 5,346,520 | 31.1 154,489 | ° 6,054,368 | 39.2 
Lake Huron......... Dah 180,795 | 5,934,446 | 32.8 | 169,422 | 6,178,939 | 36.5 
eorgian Bay ci ec. es 8e. fo 157,822 4,513,089 | 28.6 155,153 5, 456,633 | 35.2 
Weesb Midlands 0 se soc3 << 2. 349,528 | 11,267,375 | 32.2 324,325 | 12,437,130 | 38.3 
feoake Ontario.t ..5k Hew ees. oes 289,874 8,395,202 29.0 281,915 | 10,400,299 | 36.9 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa...| 394,250 | 10,792,952 | 97.4 400,751 | 13,518,446 | 33.7 
East Midland ....... "ee 119,789: | °3,018,376 |° 25.2 118,716 4,070,223 | 34.3 
Northern Districts.......... 18,428 580,141 | 31.5 17,130 550,270 | 32.1 
OLAS oo tae ure, 1,682,463 49,848,101 | 29.6 | 1:621,901 | 58,665,608 | 36.2 

















Compared with the average «i the five years 1882-6, the area in crop is greater by 191,809 
acres, while the aggregate yield is less by 5,485,292 bushels, and the average yield per 
acre less by 7.5 bushels. In the Lake Ontario, St. Lawrence and Ottawa and East Mid- 


land counties the aggregate yield was less than the average of five preceding years by 
over 4,000,000 bushels. 


FROM THE AUGUST REPORT. 


C. W. Hind, Mersea, Essex: We have straw enough for 65 or 70 bushels of oats, but on account of the 
heat and drouth not yielding more than 35 or 40 bushels per acre, and the grain is very light. The crop is 
all secured in good condition, and much of it is threshed. 


Henry Morand, Sandwich E., Essex : Oats are not what we expected about a month ago. The yield is 
not turning out as it ought to be for the straw, and the quality is very light—poor weight. The cause is the 
drouth ; we had no rain, and no dew for many nights, when the time came to fill. 


G. M. Baird, Harwich, Kent: Oats showed for a more than average crop, and will be a good yield, but 
will be light grain. : 


C. Coatsworth, Rommey, Kent: A large acreage of oats was sown, but the drouth has materially 
injured the crop. Thirty to thirty-five bushels will be about the average, and the grain will be far inferior 
to last year’s. It is nearly all harvested. 


D. McKillop, Aldboro’, Elgin : Oats are very light, particularly late sown. The grain will be light in 
weight, as it ripened too quickly on account of the hot, dry weather. 


Samuel Maccoll, Dunwich, Elgin: In the growing season the promise of a large crop of oats was never 
better, but the intense heat ripened it too suddenly, and consequently the grain is light. The crop is 
secured at this date (Aug. 9th), when we should be beginning to cut it. 


John Ostrander, Middleton, Norfolk: Oats are a light crop on account of the drouth ; will not average 
‘more than a-half or two-thirds crop at most. 


W. W. Wells, Woodhouse, Norfolk: Oats are very good where they occupy early and well tilled soils ; 
but later sown, and all on poor soils, are not long enough to cut with the reaper, and are poor generally. 
Altogether the crop will be about 20 bushels to the acre. 


A. Simonton, Seneca, Haldimand: A light crop, and small grain, light in color; the poorest crop in 30 
years. On high, old land it never got fairly started for want of moisture. We thought our soil was good 
for oats, but it failed this time. 
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L. Buckton, Crowland, Welland: About one-half the oats did not grow, the spring was so wet ; and 
then the dry weather set in. Grasshoppers have cut the late oats very badly. The crop was got in in good 
condition, but is light in the grain. Cutting began on July 28th. 


J. H. Patterson, Dawn, Lambton : Early oats may be considered a fair crop. Later sown are very 
light, and very late sown are very little more than empty hulls, having ripened before filling. 


B. B. Smart, Sarnia, Lambton: I have seen some very fine fields where put in early on stubble, and 
have seen some fields on sod hardly worth cutting. Oats will be lighter in grain than last year, on account 
of the hot weather. 


John Hislop, Grey, Huron: Oats seem a good crop, although there are pieces that have nothing but 
husks, especially the late oats. a 


A. Doupe, Usborne, Huron: Oats are a splendid crop, and will yield about 50 bushels an acre- 
Welcome and Egyptian have been sown in large quantities. 


G. E. Cresswell, Tuckersmith, Huron: The oat loves a moist, temperate clime. The scorching weather 
prevailing during July has reversed these conditions, and the late sown oats are poor, light and rusted. 
Early sown oats, and even those sown later on lands naturally moist, are a fine, average crop. Maturing 
early, they toa large extent defied the excessive heat of July. 


Wm. Welsh, Huron, Bruce: Some kinds are badly rusted. White Russian and White Australian seem 
to withstand the rust better than most other kinds. 


Thomas Inglis, Carrick, Bruce: Oats are a fine crop to look at while growing. The crop is heavy in 
the straw, but will not yield so well, on account of the excessive heat while ripening. Early oats are bright, 
but late are badly rusted. 


__M. McDonald, Kinloss, Bruce: I never saw as fine a looking oat crop as was in this section about the 
middle of July, but the extreme heat and a little rust brought them down a few degrees. There never was. 
so great a supply of hay and oats in this section. 


George Binnie, Glenelg, Grey: Oats are an excellent crop, the best we have had for a number of years. 
Early sown are the best, as usual. Egyptian oats give the best yield. 


__ John Morice, Normandy, Grey : Early sown oats will be about an average crop ; later sown are showing 
signs of rust, and are being too rapidly forced forward. <A great deal of the early sown oats was cut in the © 
last week of July. 

A. Stephen, Sullivan, Grey: Early sown oats are good, but with late sown the straw is short and the 
grain like chaff. Oats will be a light crop in this township. 


George Cowan, Innisfil, Simcoe: Oats are a good crop, especially the early sown. The grain will be 
lighter than usual ; it dried too fast. 


Walter Scott, Nottawasaga, Simcoe: Oats are a fair, medium crop, not heavy, however. It was too 
hot for them, and they ripened too quickly. 


winGeorge Sneath, Vespra, Simcoe: The grain is light in early sown oats, and late sown is scarcely worth 
anything. The grasshoppers are cutting nearly all the grains off the stalk. 


Richard Jolliffe, Dorchester N., Middlesex : Oats will be little over half a cro ith st badl 
Very few fields will produce 30 bushels to the acre. De Se 


Wm. Black. ‘Westminster, Middlesex: Oats had a splendid appearance in the beginning of summer, 
but the dry and hot season ripened them too fast, not giving them time to fill, and making it the earliest. 
harvest we have on record. 


Wm. Dawson, Williams W., Middlesex: Early oats headed well, but late oats are struck with rust ; it 
has been too dry. Had the season continued favorable, the oat crop would have been magnificent. The 
grain is light and below an average quantity. The harvest was nearly all done by the 12th of August. 


F, Malcolm, Blandford, Oxford : Oats are an excellent crop, with the exception that the drouth affected 
the sample. Some farmers claim to have a yield of from 50 to 60 bushels an acre. The grain will be lighter 
than usual, but the straw is good and there is lots of it. The late oats are affected by rust. 


John F. Tribe, Dereham, Oxford : The straw is very short and not over half filled, and the grain was 
very much shrunken. There was no time for them to grow and fill out. 


James G. Pettit, Oxford E., Oxford: Oats are a lighter crop than usual. I have heard a few complain 
of smut, but so far as I can learn it is confined to the black varieties. 


Thomas A. Good, Brantford, Brant: Oats have plenty of straw as a rule, but they have been hurt by 
heat and rust. They are very light when sown at all late. arly sown is a fair crop, and has done best on 
heavy and loamy soils. Cutting began about the 25th of July. 


Alex. Martin, Downie, Perth: Oats have straw for 70 bushels to the acre, but the kernel is small and I 
do not think it will go over 30 bushels. 

D. Mclean, Ellice, Perth: Oats are rather short in the straw but well headed. A great portion of it 
suffered from rust, and the almost tropical heat of July was too much forit. The grain will be small and 
very dry. Nearly all of it is housed in fine order. 


Wm. Whitelaw, Guelph, Wellington: It is not easy to give a fair estimate of oats. There are some 
very ag crops, and some very much injured by rust, but in general where there is a fair crop it is light in. 
weight. 

Edward Halter, Waterloo, Waterloo: Oats stood up splendidly, and if not injured so severely by the great: 


heat some fields would have yielded 60 or 70 bushels an acre. Late sown, and that on heavy, low soil 
is hardly worth cutting, as there is nothing in it but the shell, New Zealand oats yielded a good average 


crop. 





R. Dickson, Luther E., Dufferin: Oats are very good. There is plenty of straw, 
_ small in the grain. : 


W. H. VanDuzer, Grimsby N., Lincoln: Oats are a light crop, taken altogether. Many ¢ in 
cattle into the fields of late oats and pastured them rather than cut the grain, : Raye eral 


Robert Shearer, Niagara, Lincoln: A good deal of oats 
_ Those who have threshed are disappointed in the yield. Ther 
_ was too quick for oats 





but it may be a little 


was cut in July and cutting is about over, 
€ are a great many empty hulls; the season, 


John Ireland, Ancaster, Wentworth: Early sown was not so much affected by the heat and drouth ag 
_ the later sown, which are badly rusted, especially after sod. The heads are only partially filled, and the 
growth appears to have been stopped when only nicely out of the shoot blade. The grain will be very poor 


in quality. 
Colin Cameron, Nassagaweya, Halton: Oats ripened about the 1st of August. Early sown fields are 


_ not so bad, but Jate oats are useless, the dry weather and heat causing the head to remain partly in the. 
shoot blade. % 


: John Campbell, Chinguacousy, Peel: Oats will be a fair crop where sown early. The late oats will be. 
_ light in weight, and some will be badly rusted. 


A. Forster, Markham, York: Oats were ripened too soon by the high temperature, Late sown and 


_ black varieties rusted a good deal. The cutting began about the 21st of J uly, and it was housed in good, 
condition, but light. 


John Beasley, King, York: Many black oats, especially the late sown, are rusted, but there is a 
splendid crop of white oats, although short in straw. 


Samuel Taylor, Mara, Ontario: A number of fields are so short that they can be cut only with a scythe. 
or cradle, and then raked together. It will be a very light crop. 


James H. Birchard, Scott, Ontario: Oats in early: places are very good, but the later suwn is hurt by: 
rust, and drouth has caused premature ripening. ATI that is housed is in splendid condition. 


W. A. Peters, Hope, Durham: Early sown oats on good land will turn a great amount of straw, 
although the grain will be light, while the late sown, even on good land, will do ttle in either straw or. 
grain, as some of it did not head out. 


James Roberts, Alnwick, Northumberland : Early sown oats are a fair crop, but late sown are very- 
poor. 


G. C. Hurlburt, Marysburg N., Prince Edward: Oats will average very good where sown early, but in, 
some sections will not be worth threshing. The crop will be very light in the straw. 


_ P. W. Miller, Kaladar, Lennox and Addington: Oats are a failure on high grounds, but have had some. 
success on low grounds. Late sown will be an average crop. 


R. J. Dunlop, Pittsburg, Frontenac: Oats are generally short in the straw, and will be light in weight, 
Late sown, especially, will be poor in quality. 


Thos. McDowell, South Gower, Leeds and Grenville: Oats will be a poor crop, except some pieces, 
which were early sown. They were injured first by rust and then prematurely ripened by the dry, hot 
weather, which lasted a long time. Being the staple crop in this section, farmers will feel the loss. 


A. Harkness, Matilda,’ Dundas: This is the main crop of this section. It is very heavy on the ground, 
but the quality generally is good, though injured in some places by rust. It promised well early in the. 
season, but the hot dry weather forced the plants too rapidly. Cutting began about the Ist of August 


‘the maturing and may affect the weight of the grain somewhat. 
D. B. McMillan, Lochiel, Glengarry: Oats are a very good crop, especially early sown. 


Joseph Kyle, Hawkesbury E., Prescott: Oats are the staple in this locality. They have grown as tall 
as in other seasons, bnt for lack of moisture have not filled up. Iam afraid they will be far below the. 
average. 


Wm. Doyle, Osgoode, Carleton: Oats are better than last year, although not as heavy a crop as farmers, 
expected a month ago. The warm weather hastened it to maturity before it had time to fill. 


Robt. Vallance, Osnabruck, Stormont: Oats will be a very good crop, although the dry weather hurried; 


Ralph Lett, Wilbertorce, Renfrew: Oats are not so good as last year, but up to the average of preced- 
ing years. They ripened too fast to fill. They were also injured by a worm which cut the'stem at the. 
ground in the spring. 


G. Hamilton, Ramsay, Lanark: On light land the straw is very short, and the grain is not well filled, 
| and it is almost a failure; but on heavy, rich land a fair crop, injured slightly by the rust. Cutting began, 
in the first week of August. 


John Westlake, Mariposa, Victoria: Early oats will be a good crop, but late oats ripened prematurely, 


J. 8. Cairnduff, Harvey, Peterboro’ : Oats are short in straw, but will turn out better and yield more. 
| than the other grains. They are mostly all cut and housed in good condition. 


| H. Spence, Dummer, Peterboro’: Oats are very light’ The straw is so short that many of the farmers. 
| are not trying to bind them, but are putting them in loose. 


D. Kavanagh, Dungannon, Hastings: Oats are light. The straw is very short ; in many places it ig. 
| not more than a foot high, and will have to be mowed. 


| George Monro, Tyendinaga, Hastings: Oats that were sown early and on deep soil are very good, but. 
late sown are very poor. 
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Fred N. Toye, Draper, Muskoka: The oat crop will be about an average. The grain is rather light 
having ripened prematurely, owing to drouth. Harvesting began about the first of the month and is still 
in progress. Labor is rather scarce. 

Joseph Alton, Strong, Parry Sound: Oats will be very good. Some have been cut. The late oats 
also look well. 

J. H. Johnston, Sandfield, Algoma: Oats promise a large yield. Cutting will begin in about a week 
from this date (Aug. 1st). 


a 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


Edward Nash, Mersea, Essex: Early sown were good, but late sown were light. 

Thomas F. Routledge, Orford, Kent: I never saw oats so light. 

Wm. Clark, Aldborough, Elgin ; Oats a little light, though good for the season. 

Shelden Ward, Malahide, Elgin: Sample bright, but light in weight ; mine will not weigh 20 lbs. to 
the bushel. 

W. W. Wells, Woodhouse, Norfolk : Oats poor—not weighing more than 27 Ibs. per bushel. 

Arthur Simenton, Seneca, Haldimand: Oats poor crop, and light in weight ; the drouth “‘played ho q 
with them. 

Duncan Schooley, Bertie, Welland: Very light in weight and yield. 
= ee S. Howell, Sombra, Lambton: Generally light ; early sown pretty fair, but late oats are very light 
indeed. 


Alex. E. Wark, Plympton, Lambton: The quality of oats is miserable. I believe there was more 
nourishment in one bushel last year than in two this year. 


Alex. McEwen, Hay, Huron: Oats are a very good crop, but will not come up to weight as formerly. 
John Morrison, McKillop, Huron: Early oats good ; late very poor and light, on account of drouth 
and hot weather. 


G. Edwin Cresswell, Tuckersmith, Huron: Early sown oats a fair crop; late sown oats badly rusted ; 
grain miserably light. Threshers report cases where the yield was not more than 10 or 15 bushels to the 


acre. 

W. G. Ritchie, Greenock, Bruce: Early oats are good, but late oats were considerably retarded in 
growth by the drouth and the grain badly injured by rust. 

Wm. Welsh, Huron, Bruce: Oats are light ; great drouth when near ripening, and rust the causes ; 
grasshoppers also stripped them badly. 

John Morice, Normanby, Grey : Oats good sample, but rather light. 

Malcolm Cameron, Glenelg, Grey: Oats good, weigh from 38 to 40 lbs. per bushel. 

Basil R. Rowe, Orillia, Simcoe : Oats are sound like all other grain this year, but imperfectly filled and 
light. Small average per acre, but large acreage. 

W. D. Stanley, Biddulph, Middlesex : Oats light ; yield small—or much less than expected. 

Wm. Jamieson, Westminster, Middlesex: Oats in general light, although some very good samples ; 
yield, one-third below an average. : 

D. R. Calder, Nissouri East, Oxford: Rust affected some fields of oats that were sown on sod turned 
‘up in the spring. 

John Sheehan, Norwich North, Oxford: Oats light; about 25 bushels to the acre; cause— rust and 
<drouth. 

Thomas Mitchell, Dumfries South, Brant: Fine quality of straw, but grain very light. 

Wim. Courtice, Fullarton, Perth: Oats ripened rather too fast, and are rather light. 

Thomas Moffat, Logan, Perth: Oats average quantity—quality light ; badly rusted and seriously 
damaged thereby, and also for want of rain. 

W. B. Freeborn, Mornington, Perth: Black oats rusted badly ; crop in general light. 

J. A. Brandon, Maryborough, Wellington: White oats good; black poor—injured by grasshopper: 
and drouth. 

Edward Halter, Waterloo, Waterloo : Oats are mostly all light, weighing from 25 to 30 lbs. and some less 

Alex. Rannie, Wellesley, Waterloo: The black oats were badly rusted and poor ; the white were ver} 
good. 
John Short, Luther E., Dufferin: Oats above the average, and of a good quality. 

James R. R. Secord, Grantham, Lincoln: Very light and poor yield ; rusted and burnt with sun. 

Melvin Moyer, Clinton, Lincoln: Oats sown early on fall-ploughed land got a good start before thi 
dirouth set in and were very fair, but I think that more than half the oat yield uf the township this yea: 
was of poor quality, though fair yield. . 

T. A. Walker, Ancaster, Wentworth: Oats very uneven; some very fair and some like chaff. 

Peter McLeod, Chinguacousy, Peel: Oats are light in weight and far below the average. 

A. Forster, Markham, York: Dry and well harvested, but much lighter than last year. 

John Beasley, King, York: Black oats light ; white good and heavy. 
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John Foy, Scugog, Ontario: Early sown not so bad, but late sown scarcely worth threshing. 
Luther Platt, Athol, Prince Edward : Oats nearly a failure both in weight and yield. 


> P. W. Miller, Kaladar, Lennox and Addington: Oats started fairly in spring, but the growth was 
_ checked by the dry hot weather ; result—a great many light oats; the rest of fair quality. 


M. Spoor, Wolfe Island, Frontenac : Oats quite inferior—about three-fourths of a crop. 


John C. Stafford, Leeds and Lansdowne Rear, Leeds and Grenville: Oats an average crop, but hurt. 
by drouth in some localities. 


Ambrose Derbyshire, Bastard, Leeds and Grenville: Straw very short, but the grain is very good; an 
_ average crop. 


Donald F. McRae, Roxborough, Stormont: Early sown fair, but late hardly worth threshing. 


: Lewis Morton, Goulbourn, Carleton: Small in the grain but weigh pretty well, as the hull is thin ané 
_the kernel sound and hard. 


a a ohn Whelan, Brudenell and Lyndoch, Renfrew: Oats not more than half a crop in bulk and grain 
_ ight. 
A. F. Stewart, Beckwith, Lanark: Oats that were sown early are pretty good ; late sown light. 
J. S. Cairnduff, Harvey, Peterborough : Straw short, but grain turned out well. 


A. R. Kidd, Dummer, Peterborough: About half a crop; lack of moisture seriously affected the oat. 
crop throughout the season. 


S. Kettle, Glamorgan, Haliburton : Oats inferior to last year ; many light ones. 


James McDonald, Stephenson, Muskoka: Saniple very good; about one-fourth below an average in. 
yield. 


RYE. 


The cultivation of rye is yearly growing more unpopular with farmers, and the area 
is rapidly decreasing. The area under rye in 1887 was 68,362 acres, against an average 
of 124,575 acres for each of the five years 1882-6; while the yield was only 894,887 
bushels, against an average for the preceding five years of 2,102,453 bushels. The low- 
ness of the market for rye, together with the comparatively small yield even under the 
best conditions, and the tendency of this grain—from its ability, if planted too deeply, to. 
_ retain its vitality dormant in the soil for years and spring up on a suitable opportunity— 
to mix with other grains and spread over the farm, combine to make it undesirable for 
general cultivation. In the season of 1887 rye had the advantage of being an early crop, 
and was farther advanced than other grains before the effects of the drouth began to be 
felt—a circumstance which operated somewhat in its favor. Still the reports show that 
_rye was considerably injured by the drouth, and that the yield was short. The grain is 
more or less shrunken, and the estimated yield does not reach one-half the average of the 
past five years. The following table gives acreage and yield for the two years 1886 and 
1887: 








i 1887, 1886. 

Districts. Bush. | Bush 

Acres. Bush. per Acres. Bush. per 

acre. acre 

ee Ravel al ae 

Fiak 0: Vries ioc, cowictt Shere oe 10,675 133,503 12.5 8,905 137,841 | 15.5 

fea Ts tae ae ee | 619 | 10,215 | 16.5 584} 12,492 | 21.3 
Georgian Bays. ::<::- seh | 1,889 | 81,670 | 16.8 1,225 | 19,726 | 16.1 | 

Wrost) Midland. ives Ses. « 4,300 59,238 13.8 2,582 51,358 19.9 
a CTL ALTO igs as 3.00 22,020 266,154 12.1 21,874 317,094 | 14.5 | 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa.. 16,032 227,114 14 2 18,173 | 333,404 18.2 | 
WRG PAMLANIC a, saw en's «2 12,339 158,807 12.9 18,776 : 222,000 16.1 | 

Northern Districts......... | 488 8,186 | 16.8 660 A2GI7 PAS. 








WTotalsieee. es 68,362 | 894,887 | 13.1 67,779 1,106,462 16. 3 








The greatest failure occurred in the eastern portion of the province, where rye is 
| chiefly grown, and over the whole province the yield was 3.8 bushels less than the average 
of the five years 1882-6. 
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FROM THE AUGUST REPORT. 


Henry Morand, Sandwich East, Essex: About one-half of a crop. The grain is quite plump, 


¥ . W. Howey, Bayham, Elgin: Rye was about three-quarters of a crop, and was secured in good 
‘condition. : 


EK. M. Crysler, Charlotteville, Norfolk : Not so well filled as some years, but a fine crope 


. W. W. Wells, Woodhouse, Norfolk: Rye, like wheat, was “‘sun-killed,” and is poor, yielding about 
ten bushels per acre. 


W.S. Howell, Sombra, Lambton: I know of none raised this year. Through inattention on the part 
‘of farmers some rye has got amongst the fall wheat and increases quite rapidly, and grows thriftily. 


James Latter, Collingwood, Grey: A good crop, but not much grown. 

Joha Lennox, Innisfil, Simcoe: But little rye is grown here, but it is a fairly good crop. 

A. Freeman, Burford, Brant: Rye, where grown, will be a fair average crop. 

Henry Liersch, Wilmot, Waterloo : Rye is light in grain. It ripened too early on account of the drouth 
John Secord, Grantham, Lincoln: Very little grown here. Where it was grown the crop was middling. 
Thos. Shaw, Binbrook, Wentworth: A peor crop of grain, but very good straws 

‘Gu. HE. Mowbray, Whitby East, Ontario: Scarcely any sown. What we have is good—a full crop, 

W. Windatt, Darlington, Durham: Injured by ice last winter in spots, but a fair crop generally. 

Jas. Brock, Cavan, Durham: Rye is the best crop in this part. It seems to be filled well. 


_E. J. Honey, Percy, Northumberland: Rye is below the average, but there is not much grown in this 
neighborhood. 


Geo. Kennedy, Haldimand, Northumberland: What rye there-was sown came through the winter well, 
and is a fair crop. 


_ Samuel N. Smith, Sophiasburg, Prince Edward: What was sown on good soil did very well, but the 
Sar gene: do not care to raise it, thinking that there is no money in it at-the best; and that it is hard on 
e land. 


ee Lott, Richmond, Lennox: Injured by frost and to some extent by drouth, but harvested in good 
condition. 


J. B. Wilson, Lansdowne Front, Leeds and Grenville: None raised here. We have learned to utilize 
‘our land and time in a better way than by raising rye. It is acrop that will fill the barn, but not the purse. 


John O'Callaghan, Gower North, Carleton: The grain is small, owing to hot weather at ripening. 
H. A. Schultz, Sebastopol, Renfrew: Rye has been a full crop, equal to that of last year. 


John McLeland, Darlington, Lanark: Not much sown. Seems to be declining in favor with farmers 
ere. 


Wm. Armstrong, Otonabee, Peterboro’: Not much grown here, but what there is is very small. 
A. Coulter, Tynendinaga, Hastings: Not nearly so good as in former years. 


i N. Toye, Draper, Muskoka: Not so much grown here as formerly, but what there is has turned ou 
‘well. 


Joseph Alton, Strong, Parry Sound: Hardly any sown here, as the people have got tired of it. 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


Wm. Clark, Aldborough, Elgin: Rye is of good quality and yield. 

O. E. Twiss, Middleton, Norfolk: Rye is of medium yield and has a very small berry. 

John A. Law, Stamford, Welland: Rye is of good quality, but very little is raised. 

Jasper Martin, Medonte, Simcoe: Rye is an average crop, but very little is grown. 

Jas. A. Glen, Westminster, Middlesex: No rye grown except for fodder in this part of the township. 
Christian T. Groh, Waterloo, Waterloo: Rye is shrunken badly, but still is coming out fairly well. 
Wm. Windatt, Darlington, Durham: Rye is of good quality, but the kernel is small. 


_ _ ©, A. Mallory, Percy, Northumberland: Very little rye was sown. The crop is light, but the sample 
as fair. 


W. R. Leavens, Hallowell, Prince Edward: Rye is very good, but it is little sown in the township, 


David James Walker, Storrington, Frontenac: Rye has not done well. Only a small percentage 
escaped winter killing, and what remained is only middling. ; 


John Edgar, Kitley, Leeds and Grenville: Not much rye raised here, but the quality is poor. 

Wm. Selkirk, Petewawa, Renfrew: Rye is of good quality, but not over sixty per cent. of last season. 
John Moloney, Douro, Peterborough: Rye is light in straw and shrunken in berry. 

George Monro, Tyendinaga, Hastings: Rye is small in grain, and not more than half a crop. 


é 
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PEASE. 


The condition of the pease crop at harvest varied very much even in the same district, 
under different circumstances of soil, situation, cultivation and time of sowing. This 
crop was, of course, more or less injured by the prevailing drouth, but on the whole there 
were larger areas from which good reports came of pease than of wheat. Wherever the 
seed was sown early, and on good soil, the crop made progress sufficient to cover the 
ground and in a measure retain the moisture before the severe drouth set in, while what 
was sown later, and on poorer soil, grew sparsely and did not afford shade to the roots of 
the plants. This seems to be the explanation of the extremely variable reports that were 
received from the same localities. Probably two-thirds of the area in pease may be 
ranked as fair, with only a few localities where a really first-class crop, or above the 
average, is reported. In the remaining area there was almost an entire failure, live stock 
_ having in many cases been turned in to feed off the crop without harvesting. There 
was little injury from insect pests ; the wire-worm and the pea-bug were only occasionally 
mentioned. The general result of the drouth was to shorten the yield by preventing the 
pods from developing in number and size to the average extent. November reports were 
‘not quite so favorable regarding the condition of the crop. There were complaints that, 
owing to the intense heat before cutting, the pease had got so hard in the pod that they 
split too freely in the threshing. Mention was made of the fact, however, that the straw 
would likely make good fodder. The estimated yield is nearly the same as the average 
of the five years 1882-6, but it is 3,870,402 bushels less than that of 1886. But then it 
must be borne in mind that the area has been largely increased during the past three or 
four years, as in consequence of the disappearance of the pea-bug farmers have been 
encouraged to go more generally into pea-growing than during the long period in which 
the bug prevailed. In 1882 the area in crop was only 560,770 acres, while for 1887 it 
was 726,756, or an increase of 165,986 acres. The following table compares the crops of 

1886 and 1887: 

















1887. 1886. 

Districts, Bush. | Bush. 

Acres, Bush. per Acres. Bush. per 

acre. acre 
ipliake tiriote swe et hes oe 79,461 | 969,539 | 12.2 | 71,755 | 1,588,950 | 22.1 
Wa Garr role. ric utd hos 89,254 | 1,858,891 20.8 86,412 | 2,072,939 24.0 
SR ODEPISTICBS Vos. os oka ake 78,354 | 1,509,630 bes 80,811 | 1,875,540 23.2 
1 West Midland............. 149,023 | 2,784,218 18.7 141,349 | 3, 483, 399 a4. G 
hake Ontario is. i2viee 0s. 176,734 | 2,580,318 14.6 160,444 | 3,655,754 22.8 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa . | 90,324 | 1,481,519 16.4 99,645 | 1,976,831 19.8 
Hast NEG lands tee aes ah. 5 os 55,682 782,732 14.1 + 56,033, | 1,238,273 22.1 
Northern Districts......... 7,924 | 206,485 26.1 | 7,487 152,655 20.4 
Dotale rin cs awa ae. 726, 756 03,02 16.8 | 703,936 |16,043,734 22.8 











The average breadth of the five years 1882-6 was 604,897 acres, and the average 
yield per acre was 21.6 bushels ; the yield of 1887 consequently fell below the average 
of the previous five years by 4.8 bushels per acre. 


FROM THE AUGUST REPORT. 


Geo. Leak, Rochester, Essex: A medium crop, but very much damaged by pea-bugs. 


Jno. Bishop, Orford, Kent: Early sown the best, but the best is not half a crop. Some late pieces are 
not worth pulling. 


Geo. Green, Chatham, Kent: Very good in this district, and a large breadth sown. 
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John Haggan, Malahide, Elgin: Pease fair where early sown ; where sown late a failure.. 


J. O. Campbell, Windham, Norfolk : Pease are almost a total failure. Many fields were cut for fodder, 
as they ripened before the pods were formed. 


V. Honsberger, Cayuga South, Haldimand: Where pease were sown early on fall ploughing ‘the crop 
is medium ; on spring ploughing, very light. 


BarAs Hutt, Stamford, Welland: Very poor crop. Owing to dry weather, did not blossom, and con- 
sequently did not form pods. 


A. Childs, Dawn, Welland : Pease are middling, but not equal to last season. There are but few bugs. 


: James Lovell, Brooke, Lambton: Have stood the drouth better than other grain crops, and will be a 
air crop. 


ee Richmond, Morris, Huron: Pease are splendid. They will not be very large, as they ripened too 
quickly 


Ed. Gaunt, Wawanosh West, Huron: Pease were never a better crop. The great complaint is ‘* too 
much straw.’ 


M. McDonald, Kinloss, Bruce: A good crop, of good quality, well secured, and no bugs. 
David Saunders, Sarawak, Grey: Straw short, but well loaded. 

Geo. Cowan, Innisfil, Simcoe: Not a big crop. There is plenty of straw, but the pods are few. 
W. T. Galloway, Adelaide, Middlesex: The straw is good, but the grain is rather small. 

Jas. Alexander, Ekfrid, Middlesex : Short in the straw, but grain of good quality. m 


Jno. F. Tribe, Dereham, Oxford: A very poor crop. Looked very well in June, but the weather was 
too dry and hot for them to fill, and the vines were parched up and completely killed. 


A. Freeman, Burford, Brant: Pease are about one-half of a crop. 
Jno. Campbell, Blanshard, Perth: Pease are a fair crop, with no sign of the bug. 


Duncan Stewart, Easthope North, Perth: A very promising crop when blossoming, but small in grain 
now, and pods not well filled. 


©. J. McMillan, Erin, Wellington: A very poor crop, and yield very light. 
Wm. Brown, Guelph, Wellington: Probably the best crop of the season. 
Jno. Gillespie, Dumfries North, Waterloo: Pease are generally a small crop. 
Robt. Gray, Mulmur, Dufferin: A moderate crop. Ripened too quickly. 


John Secord, Grantham, Lincoln: Pease are quite a failure. Not more than half a crop, if they will 
be even that. 


Robt. Inksetter, Beverley, Wentworth: A poor crop. The heat killed the blossoms. 
Thos. Shaw, Binbrook, Wentworth: A fair crop. Did not fill out very well. 


Colin Cameron, Nassagaweya, Halton: Pease are the worst crop of all. The blossoms dried up with 
the heat, leaving scarcely any pods. 


Wm. Kersey, Toronto Gore, Peel: An abundance of straw, but very little grain. 


F. C. Sibbald, Georgina, York: Promised well at first. Pods were abundant, but the pease are small 
owing to the heat ripening them too quickly. Probably three-fourths of a crop. 


R. Forsyth, Pickering, — Some fields very good ; others about half a crop. There is plenty of 
straw. 


Thomas Cain, Scott, Cities : A very poor crop in most places. The large variety of pease appear to 
be the better crop. 


James Parr, Cartwright, Durham : A short crop, and the grain small ; the effect of premature ripening. 


James Roberts, Alnwick, Northumberland: They seem to have suffered more than anything else from 
the drouth. The crop will be very poor. 


Luther Platt, Athol, Prince Edward : Early varieties a good sample, and average yield. Late varieties. 
not more than half a crop. 


C. R. Allison, Fredericksburg South, Lennox and Addington : Pease are a short crop and poorly loaded 
on account of hot, dry weather. 


R. J. Dunlop, Pittsburg, Frontenac: Pease will not be near an average yield. They were seriously 
affected by the hot dry weather when in blossom. 


John Ferguson, Wolford, Leeds and Grenville: Pease are on the whole the best crop here where sown 
early. 


Wm. Kyle, Williamsburg, Dundas: Good, and fully an average. As they are generally the first crop. 
sown in the spring they were consequently well out of reach of the dry weather. 


James Cattanach, Lancaster, Glengarry: Pease are a good crop, where sown with the diill. Where 
sown broadcast they were not so good, as the grain lying near the surface failed to grow. 


J. EK. Craig, Gower North, Carleton: Pease are about an average crop. 
Ralph Lett, Wilberforce, Renfrew: A favorable year for pease. 


B. McKeracher, Bathurst, Lanark: Pease never were so poor a crop in this part. I think it was the 
drouth. 








Ay 








x ae Ramsay, Mariposa, Victoria: Early sown pease are very good, but the later crop is damaged by 
routn. cS 


F. Birdsall, Asphodel, Peterboro’: In most places not over half a crop, on account of the dry weather. 
White marrowfat, where sown, came out the best. 


Charles R. Stewart, Dysart, Haliburton: Injured by drouth. About two-thirds of an average crop. 


J. B. Morton, Huntington Hastings: Yield will be small, owing to drouth. In fact some fields will 
not pay for harvesting. 


C. Robertson, Cardwell, Muskoka: Pease are very good, and free from bugs. 


Thomas Butler, Croft and Hagerman, Parry Sound: The leading crop here in quality and yield. 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


Chas. E. Weldon, Colchester N., Essex: Less pease than usual. They were badly affected by the 
pea-bug. It is a drawback to peas in this part, as they cannot be kept over winter on account of the bug. 


F. B. Stewart, Raleigh, Kent : Pease are heavy in straw, but are not threshing well. 


J. F. Rogers, Dunwich, Elgin: Pease are mostly good, but some are only about half-sized, caused by 
the dry weather. 


‘ aie W. Wells, Woodhouse, Norfolk: Pease are good, plump and well-filled, weighing 65 lbs. to the 
ushel. 


James Morrison, Walsingham, Norfolk: Pease dried right up, and the drouth was too much for them 
on sand, and in some places it was as bad on the clay. 


Andrew Turnbull, Seneca, Haldimand: Early sown pease were a fine crop, but late sown were very 
light, and many fields came to nothing. The pease are small, but there is no appearance of bug. 


Duncan Schooley, Bertie, Welland: There are more pea-bugs than last year. 
W. 8S. Howell, Sombra, Lambton: Pease are small and somewhat buggy. 


G. Edwin Cresswell, Tuckersmith, Huron: Pease are a fair crop, but the grain is small, and on that 
account the yield is lighter than expected. 


James Johnston, Carrick, Bruce: Pease are free from bugs and are of good quality, but the grain is 


rather smaller than usual. 


George Buskin, Artemesia, Grey: Pease were of good quality, although they are splitting greatly in 
the machine, being so dry. 


Basil R. Rowe, Orillia, Simcoe’: Pease are sound, but the pods are small and poorly filled with small 
pease. 


Wm. Jamieson, Westminster, Middlesex: Some pease are an excellent sample and a fair yield, but in 
general are deficient in quantity and quality. 


Adam H. Secord, Dorchester N., Middlesex: Pease are very small and as hard as shot. 


Robert Leake, Oxford E., Oxford: Pease are not a large yield to the acre and a rather small grain, but 
a very nice sample and quite free from bugs ; straw short, but very bright. 


Thos. Mitchell, Dumfries S., Brant : Early sown pease fair; late sown very light, 


Wm. Courtice, Fullarton, Perth: Pease are for the most part a good crop of straw, and are fairly well 
podded, but the berry is small on account of heat and drouth. 


Duncan McFarlane, Puslinch, Wellington: Early sown pease are good, but late sown are very light in 
_ weight. 

Christian T. Groh, Waterloo, Waterloo: Pease are very inferior, very, very small, and the worst of all 
spring grains. 

W. H. VanDuzer, Grimsby N., Lincoln: Pease were badly injured by the drouth, but are of fair 
quality, and there are no bugs. 


Wm. McDonald, Esquesing, Halton : Pease though a light crop are of good quality, and are free from 
the bug. 


Peter McLeod, Chinguacousy, Peel : Pease were a good crop on the ground, but they give a poor yield. 


John Beasley, King, York: Early sown pease are good, but late sown were caught’ by the hot weather 
in the bloom and they fell off. 


Thos. Cain, Scott, Ontario: Pease though small are of good quality, but as a general thing the crop 
was a failure in this vicinity. 

Robt. Hodge, Clarke, Durham: Pease that were sowed late were almost a failure on account of the 
want of rain. They were forced prematurely by the drouth. 


GC. A.-Mallory, Percy, Northumberland : Pease are the poorest crop in years; fields that promised well 
yielded very light returns, the pods not being well filled. 


Franklin Jones, Hillier, Prince Edward: Pease are a very light crop, although the quality is good 
The failure is due to the extreme heat at the period of blossoming. 


John Sharp, Ernesttown, Lennox: Pease were generally thin on the ground, but where sown early were 
loaded very well, although much of the later is very poor. 


s 
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Alex. Ritchie, Storrington, Frontenac: Pease are small and dry. They were broken very much when 
threshing. . 


John Taylor, Osnabruck, Stormont: Pease are a failure; the dry weather burnt them up. 
R. Serson, Fitzroy, Carleton: Pease are badly worm-eaten and are poorly filled. 
Wm. Hawkins, jr., Stafford, Renfrew: Early pease are good, but late sown are a poor crop. 


Wm. Ramsay, Mariposa, Victoria : Pease are good in quality, but shorter in the crop on account of the 
drouth. 


A. R. Kidd, Dummer, Peterborough: Pease were affected by the drouth. They are small and the 
pods are short. The straw, however, was saved in fine condition, and will be relished by sheep and horses. 


George Monro, Tyendinaga, Hastings: Pease are the poorest crop in this part of the township, and 
will not give half an average yield. 


Peter McDonald, Machar, Parry Sound: Pease are a good crop, but are badly wcrm-eaten. 


. INDIAN CORN. 

Though the Lake Erie counties produce considerably more corn as a field crop than 
all the other counties of the province combined, yet there are a small number of farmers 
in almost every part of Ontario who raise it, some for the grain and others for cutting 
green as fodder, and there are indications that the crop is growing in favor, especially for 
the latter purpose. The reports as to the corn crops in those counties in which it is most 
extensively grown, although somewhat varying, were on the whole very unfavorable, the 
November reports being less so, however, than those received in August. Drouth was 
almost the sole cause assigned by correspondents for the shortness of the crop, as it started 
splendidly, and up to the middle of July gave promise of a great harvest. The intensely 
hot and dry weather which then set in retarded its development ; the stalks began to 
wither, the ears ceased to fill, and the grain hardened permanently. The result was a 
very short yield, although the kernel was dry and hard and the crop was housed in good 
condition. In a few instances, especially in the West Midland and Lake Huron counties, 
the crop was a fairly good one, and even in the Lake Erie group some fields yielded com- 
paratively well, owing to early planting, suitability of soil, good cultivation or other 
specially favorable conditions. In Leeds and Grenville, Dundas, Stormont, and in minor 
localities in some other eastern counties, corn was a good and profitable crop. The 
returns to the Bureau show that the average yield per acre throughout the province was 
25 per cent. less than that of the preceding four years, while the area planted in corn was 


less by about 2,000 acres than the average for that period. The following table compares 
1886 and 1887 : 


















































1887 | 1886. 
Districts. | Bush. ; Bush 
: Bush. | 3 Bush 
Acres (in ear). ! ae Acres | (in ear). : eed 
ceariu/caacs ae eee 
] 
| Dake Driccc2tc en eee | 87,135 | 4,560,559 | 52.3 90,273 | 6,684,210 | 74.0 
| Lake Huron...... ........ | 7,548 | 405,309 | 53.7 7,210 484,510 | 67.2 
iGooreian Bays. sc cao 1,193 37,627 | 31.5 1,134 | - 66,133 | 58.3 
Wreaty Midland?:-2s..c san 22,788 | 1,128,901 | 49.5 22,048 | 1,497,890 | 67.9 
Take Ontario... 5... te 25,091 | 1,152,573 | 45.9 19,417 | 1,144,185 | 58.9 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa... 14,558 845,261 | 58.1 12,181 701,740 | 57.6 
Basta Midlands ..0280 2. re 5,341 | 262,216 | 49.1 4,029 | 218,341! 54.2 
Northern Districts. .....2. 239 12,306 | 51.5 202 . 8,300 | 41.1 
ToralaCa i eaten Oa 163,893 | 8,404,752 | 51.3 | 156,494 |10,805,309| 69.0 | 
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FROM THE AUGUST REPORT. 


_ , Jasper Golden, Gosfield, Essex: Early planted corn on rich 208 is excellent, but on li 

it is wilted and dried up for want of moisture. eee ee oh cay 
T. F. Kane, Maidstone, Essex : Corn had a promising appearance up to about the middle of Jul 

has not done well since. L think the ears will not fill now, even though rain should come in ae 
Robert Manery, Mersea, Essex: Corn looks well, and has made a vigorous growth of stalk b 

account of the very dry weather it is generally thought it will not ear well. a iets 
Henry Morand, Sandwich E., Essex : Corn had avery good start and was looking exceedingl 1 

on account of drouth no more than half a good crop is expected. : ese 
D. Stewart, Tilbury W., Essex : Corn was got in in good time, and has the appearance of being a good 

crop if we get rain soon to help it to ear. It is standing the drouth well. Later.—Since writing the above 

I see that the stalks are dying at the bottom. 


R. Cumming, Harwich, Kent: On low lying land corn is fairly good, but on gravelly soil it is being 
cut for feed. On the whole, the prospect is the poorest we have had for a crop of corn for many years. 


_ G. M. Baird, Harwich, Kent: Corn promised well in the early part of the season, but having had no 
rain from June 21st to the present time, it has dried up so that except in rare cases it will be no good,— 
those cases being where the ground is strong and new. ; 


J. Bishop, Orford, Kent : Corn is very light, not one-quarter of a crop. I have as good a crop of stalks 
as ever I raised, but not one-half a crop of ears. Lots of the corn is dried up and has no ears atall. 


George Hope, Tilbury East, Kent: Corn has made a good growth of fodder, but is not earing well 
from lack of moisture. 


J. T. Rogers, Dunwich, Elgin : Corn promises to be good if we get some rain soon to help it to ear, 
otherwise the ears will be small. There is a nice growth of stalk. 

James Davidson, Yarmouth, Elgin: The corn crop will be almost a total failure. It promised to be 
fine in the early part of the season, but it dried up in a great many fields without one ear on it. 

A. N. Simmons, Middleton, Norfolk: Corn is all parched on high ground, and some are cutting it for 
fodder. On low lands it is earing fairly. 

H. J. Barber, Townsend, Norfolk: Corn started to grow nicely and bid fair for an unusually large 
crop, but the drouth and heat have nearly killed it, so that there will be no.corn of any account. Perhaps 
there may be 20 per cent. of a crop. 

V. Honsberger, Cayuga South, Haldimand : There is not much corn cultivated in this county now. It 
’ will be a light crop, injured by the continuous drouth. 

John A. Law, Stamford, Welland: The corn crop looks well on sandy soil, but if rain does not come 
soon it cannot be any more than half a crop. 

Jos. H. Patterson, Dawn, Lambton: Corn started well and a fair stand was secured. It grew nicely 
until about the middle of July, when it began to wilt from the heat and drouth. Much of it has failed to 
set ears, and if we don’t get rain soon the ears set won’t fill out. 

John Anderson, Wawanosh East, Huron: No corn grown here except a few pieces for green feed, 
which are pretty good. 

John Douglas, Arran, Bruce: No corn is raised here except some patches for green feed, which have 
done well considering the drouth. 

David Webster, Mosa, Middlesex: Corn was looking exceptionally well till the first week of July, but 
the drouth has been hard on it, and much of it is not earing at all. 

Wm. Jamieson, Westminster, Middlesex: Early sown for feeding purposes will be a good crop, but late 
sown will be light. The same holds good with that planted for ears. 

J. G. Pettit,, Oxford Hast, Oxford: There are a few fair fields of corn, but not an average crop. Not 
much grown here, except for soiling purposes. 

; A. Freeman, Burford, Brant: The corn came up well after planting, but will be a short crop. Some 
late planting will be nothing but stalks. 

W. B. Rittenhouse, Clinton, Lincoln: The early has suffered very materially from the drouth, and 
unless rain comes soon, the late will be of little value, except for fodder. 

Erland Lee, Saltfleet, Wentworth: Corn is very poor, and unless there is rain soon it will amount to 
nothing, although there are a few fields that look exceedingly well. 

R. Forsyth, Pickering, Ontario: Corn is badly affected, and only early corn has come to ear. Fodder 
corn is suffering badly. It is drying up and going back. 

W.G. Rundle, Darlington, Durham: Indian corn has made a good growth of stalk, but the ears will be 
short. Western corn, which is grown for fodder, appears to be affected more by heat and drouth than the 
Indian. 

R. J. Rutherford, Haldimand, Northumberland : The crop will be short, caused by drouth. The ears 
are short, and are not filled out properly. 


R. J. Dunlop, Pittsburg, Frontenac: Corn is not much planted, but generally looks well, where planted 
in suitable soil and properly attended to. It seems to suffer less than other crops from the drouth. 


W. J. Ruthven. Crosby S., Leeds and Grenville: Corn is good. The crop is extra, better than it has 
been for many years. 
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A. Harkness, Matilda, Dundas: Corn is exceptionally good. We rarely have seasons too hot or too 
dry for corn here. This one was as nearly perfect for that crop asany I have ever seen. 


Joseph Kyle, Hawkesbury E., Prescott : Corn has grown tall, but I believe the ears will not be nearly 
so large as last season, owing to the continued drouth. 


Y D. Anderson, Anstruther, Peterboro’: Very little corn is planted here, but what was put in did well 
is season. 


J. Hollingworth, Watt, Muskoka: No corn or beans grown as field crops ; but where grown as garden 
crops for home use they have done very fairly. 


R. Blair, Carling, Parry Sound: There is not much corn raised here, but what there is is very good. 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


A. M. Wigle & Son, Gosfield, Essex : Grain is hard and crop light. 


Wm. Ellis, Maidstone, Essex: Corn on low land about two-thirds of a crop; none on high land ; 
injured by drouth. 

Geo. A. Wintemute, Maidstone, Essex: The condition of the corn is jvery good; suffered little or 
nothing from any cause. 

James H. Brown, Colchester South, Essex: The corn crop has, perhaps more than any other spring 


crop, been injured by drouth. Whole fields that looked very promising about the first of July fre a 
complete failure. This is the case with most of the light sand and gravelly parts of the township. 


Reuben T. Taylor, Tilbury W., Essex: Corn is pretty good, but not number one; drouth caused a 
falling off. 

F. B. Stewart, Raleigh, Kent: Corn very light; in many cases not half a crop ; not more than three- 
fourths average ; damage occasioned by drouth. 

George M. Baird, Harwich, Kent: The corn was almost a failure, except on low and strong grounds. 

Thomas H. Coatsworth, Harwich, Kent: The condition of the corn is all right now; it is mostly al] in 
the crib or eaten. The crop was very poor; will not go ten bushels per acre. 

James McFarlane, Dover, Kent: Corn very well secured ; injured by long drouth, and the wire worm 
did much damage last spring. 

Sheldon Ward, Malahide, Elgin: The condition of corn is better than was expected early in the 
season ; from what I can learn it will be, on the whole, a little over half a crop. 

David Newton, Dorchester S., Elgin: Corn is poorly eared and the yield will be small, but the crop is 
in good condition. 

Samuel Maccoll, Dunwich, Elgin: Corn is a light crop, but ripened well; heat and drouth caused a 
partial failure. 

W. W. Wells, Wondhouse, Norfolk: Corn was generally poor ; plenty of stalks, but few ears. 

John Meharg, Houghtun, Norfolk: The crop of stalks is good, but the corn is not half a crop on 
account of the drouth. 

O. E. Twiss, Middleton, Norfolk : Corn on high dry land was not worth husking, but on low land it 
was a fair crop where it was planted early. 

V. Honsberger, Cayuga S., Haldimand: Early planted corn fair, but spring plowed ground and late 
planted very poor. 

Cranmer Riselay, Bertie, Welland : Corn about an average crop of good quality. 

W. S. Howell, Sombra, Lambton: Corn was thin on the ground; not very well eared—ripened 
unevenly from the effects of the drouth. The blackbirds picked the tops of many ears. 
: Jas. Lovell, Brooke, Lambton: The season has been bad for corn, a great deal of it is not worth 

usking. 

Martin Wattson, Bosanquet, Lambton: Corn very unequal. On one farm here it will go 100 bushels 

to the acre ; quite a number will not exceed ten ; others from 15 to 20. 


Alex. E. Wark, Plympton, Lambton: Corn is harvested in good condition ; no damage done by frost ; 
the dry weather shortened it considerably, but I consider it the best paying crop we have on account of th 
large amount of feed obtained per acre compared with other crops. : 

Basil R. Rowe, Orillia, Simcoe: But little corn is planted here, and of that some pieces produced 
scarcely anything, while others had an excellent crop, largely productive and long, well filled ears and first 

rate quality of grain. 

Robert Gibson, Delaware, Middlesex: Owing to dry weather the earliest and most promising corn 
was almost a failure, but few ears being found on a hill. 


Malcolm Campbell, Ekfrid, Middlesex: Corn was a failure on light sandy land ; did best on river 
flats ; drouth the chief cause of failure. 


James A. Glen, Westminster, Middlesex: Corn is a poor crop, except the early planted, and even that 
has plenty of ‘‘ nubbins.” : 


Adam H. Secord,: Dorchester N., Middlesex: Small stalks, ears short and few, but sound grain. 
Shortness of crop was caused by the drouth. 
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Wm. M. Ryan, Dereham, Oxford: The little raised here is a fair crop. 


James G. Pettit, Oxford E., Oxford : Except in a few cases corn is much below an average crop, the 
greater part being only fit for fodder. 


Thomas A. Good, Brantford, Brant: Ripe and hard but small ears, and very poor crop. 


Henry Key, Oakland, Brant: Corn is very poor; only an occasional good field ; does not appear to 
have filled properly. 


Robt. Shearer, Niagara, Lincoln: Put in in fine condition and fodder good, but the yield of corn much 
reduced by the drouth. 


Melvin Moyer, Clinton, Lincoln: Geologically there are two very distinct portions of this township, 
one a very light sandy soil, the other a clay soil. On the sand the corn was a fair crop and of fair quality, 
but on the clay much of it did not ripen. Drouth injuriously affected it, though probably not as much as 
it did the other crop. Late corn damaged a little by frost, but most of the corn was harvested before frost 
came. 


John Secord, Grantham, Lincoln: Corn is a great deal better crop than the people anticipated, 
especially when it was well caced for. The yield is better than was looked for two months ago. 


Erland Lee, Saltfleet, Wentworth: Corn is well ripened, but the ears are not large though well filled ; 
damaged by drouth. 


J. D. Evans, Etobicoke, York; Considerable quantity of sweet corn is grown here for Toronto market ; 
at was uniojured. 


Ralph Forsyth, Pickering, Ontario: Corn was not an average crop on account of drouth ; it was 
harvested in fair condition. 


H. A. Walker, Hope, Durham: Corn good on low moist land; poor on high land. 


W. A. Peters, Hope, Durham: Clay land and level culture gave a good crop, while on the sandy land 
it was all dried up at the time of earing. 


John Miller, Haldimand, Northumberland : Corn is a fair crop, except in some instances where it was 
planted late and affected by drouth. 


James Benson, Ameliasburg, Prince Edward: Corn good, but yield small ; injured to the extent of 
fifty per cent by dry weather. 


E. R. Sills, S. Fredericksburg, Lennox and Addington: Corn was a very good crop considering the 
dry weather ; well taken care of. 


A. Knight, Kingston, Frontenac: Corn is good ; drouth did not affect it as much as other crops. 

S. Going, Wolfe Island, Frontenac : The few patches of corn planted were good and harvested in good 
condition. 

J. A. Russell, Bastard, Leeds and Grenville: The best crop that has been for years. 


James Collison, Matilda, Dundas: Corn good ; farmers, I think, ought to plant more corn and sow 
more western corn, as it comes in well in a dry fall like this. 


Robt. Vallance, Osnabruck, Stormont: Corn good ; the most favorable season for that crop that could 
be had. 

James Wylie, Hawkesbury E., Prescott: Corn was thought to be good in the early part of the season, 
but on harvesting it was found deficient ; the ears were short. 


Wm. Ramsey, Mariposa, Victoria: Corn very light ; too dry in the early part of the summer for it to 
start. 


BUCKWHEAT. 


An area of 64,143 acres was devoted to buckwheat in the province in 1887, being 
6,649 acres less than in 1886, and 2,033 more than the average for the five years 
1882-6. The total yield, however, is not quite two-thirds of that of 1886, and falls 
463,878 bushels short of the average for the preceding five years. The average yield 
per acre was only 16 bushels, as against 23.7 for 1886 and 24 in the five years 1882-6. The 
causes assigned for the poor crop were few, and there was a remarkable unanimity of 
opinion expressed. In the first place the drouth affected the early sown buck wheat 
severely, and the steady glare of the sun at the time of bloom literally dried up the 
blossom, besides drawing on the vitality of the plant generally. Later sown buckwheat 
was not fully ripened before the early autumn frosts came, and the crop suffered in conse- 
quence, more especially in the eastern parts of the province. In some counties along the 
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St. Lawrence many farmers turned their cattle in upon the green crop, while others 
plowed the crop under. The following table gives acreage and yield for the harvests 
of 1886 and 1887: 
































1887. | 1886. | 

eis lees [Bash [Bush | 

Districts. Acres. Bush. per | Acres. Bush. per ' 
acre. | acre 
Lake Erie..... Riaee: BAS 10,072 | 156,823 | 15.6 10,768 224,024 | 20.8 
Lake Huronk. sc cce ena ve 1,023 25,339 | 24.8 1,431 23,096 | 16.1 
“Georgian Bay us. k a 835 11,174 | 13.4 996 18,510 | 18.6 
West Midland 7 tiriy ce. 2,649 SLIVOS e121 See re _ 55,107 | 21.4 
hake Ontariow. vere so tack 17,032 315,619 , 18.5 197395 | 432, 258 22°73 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa....| 26,361 384,938 | 14.6 28,989 | 757,088 | 26.1 
KastoMidland..\o.%5 5 cores e< 5,787 ! 87,672 | 15.1 6,321 159,109. | 25.2 

Northern Districts . ....... 384 11,790 | 30.7 321 9,516 | 29.6 | = 

Totals ....7.% ALG IRES 64,143 1,025,353 | 16.0 70,792 1,678,708 | 23.7 














FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


Geo. A. Wintemute, Maidstone, Essex: Buckwheat is an abundant crop. It has suffered little or 
nothing from any cause. 


W. W. Wells, Woodhouse, Norfolk : Buckwheat is not good, in fact it was very poor. It was too hot’ 
and dry for it. 


W.S. Howell, Sombra, Lambton: Buckwheat was but very little sown and did not come up on time 
That which did grow was well loaded, and the grain is plump. 


Wm. Gorman, Brant, Bruce: Frost killed all the buckwheat sown. 
Joseph Townsend, Sullivan, Grey: Buckwheat had mostly to be plowed up. 


C. A. O'Malley, Mosa, Middlesex : Buckwheat is poor, being hurt by the drouth, snn and early fall 
frost. 


Wm. Jamieson, Westminster, Middlesex: Buckwheat came to harvest in very small quantities. It 
was very thin on the ground, and the early frost caught it too soon, and hence many plowed it under. 


John Miller, Haldimand, Northumberland: Buckwheat is a very good crop. There is no frost to 
hurt it. 


C. A. Mallory, Percy, Northumberland: Buckwheat in consequence of the drouth did not come up 
well and. was light in the straw, but was well filled. 


W. R. Leavens, Hallowell, Prince Edward: Buckwheat was injured by the drouth, and acres of it 
never vegetated, but the quality of the grain is good. 


Franklin Jones, Hillier, Prince Edward : Early buckwheat did not come up well because of dry ground. 
Later sown did better, but in some localities it was injured slightly by frost, and since cutting has been 
further injured by rains which prevailed for about ten days. 


P. W. Miller, Kaladar, Lennox and Addington: Early sown buckwheat suffered from the drouth and 
late sown was injured by frost, and the yield is consequently shortened about one half. 


George Sanderson, Oxford, Grenville: Buckwheat was damaged on the low land by the early frosts, 
and on high land by drouth. It may be considered a failure. 


G. I. Morgan, Osnabruck, Stormont: Buckwheat was a fair average crop where late sown, but early 
sown was injured by the prolonged heat. | 


Donald F. McRae, Roxborough, Stormont: Buckwheat is quite a failure. More than half was left to 
the cattle to browse upon, and but a small portion of it was threshed. 


Joseph Kyle, Hawkesbury, Prescott : Buckwheat was a failure through drouth. A great many farmers 
ploughed their crop under. 


Wm. Doyle, Osgoode, Carleton : Buckwheat was almost a total failure. Early sown was killed by the 


sun when in blossom, very few fields of it being cut. What was sown about the lastof June was about one- 
third of a crop. 


Lewis Morton, Goulbourne, Carleton: Buckwheat is saved in good condition, so far as straw is 
concerned, but the grain is almost nil. From one to three bushels per acre was the yield where threshed., 
but much of it was not threshed at all. Drouth and the hot sun were the causes of the failure. 
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_ Benjamin McKeracher, Bathurst, Lanark: Buckwheat was a ver 
--in fact half of it was in blossom when the other half was about ripe. 


H. Spence, Dummer, Peterborough: There was but little buckwheat sown, and as most of that was. 
late it was badly injured by the early frost. 


J. R. Ketcheson, Madoc, Hastings: Buckwheat on the whole is a good crop, although injured in 
places by drouth. 


y poor crop. It never ripened fully 


_ , Edward Bray, Stephenson, Muskoka: Buckwheat was a failure in most places. The dry weather 
injured the blossoms. 


BEANS. 


Three-fifths of the area devoted to the culture of beans in the province may be found 
in Kent, in which county 12,605 acres were this year given to the raising of that 
legume. Norfolk came next with 946 acres, but the acreage of the other counties is 
made up chiefly of small fractions. of an acre, forming probably part of the kitchen garden, 
where the crop is grown almost entirely for family use. In these latter cases the bean 
gave the best yield proportionately. In Kent the returns were discouraging. The seed 
started well, but the drouth had the effect of stunting the haulm, and the pods suffered 
in sympathy. This bean raising county barely reaches an average of 12.1 bushels to the 
acre, whilst the average yield of the province generally is 13.6 bushels, against an average 
of 21.9 bushels for the previous five years. In the following table the acreage and yield 
of the crops of 1886 and 1887 are compared : 
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1887. 1886. 
Districts. | Bush. | Bush. | 
Acres. Bush. | per Acres. Bush. per 
acre. | acre. | 
ee ne SE Ea et aan CCT ea ara ee es | 
Tako wbrerans., ofehocty lis 14,534 178,182 | 12.3 | 14,299 319,744 | 22.4 | 
Peike Huron’ :.0 oe cues 549 8,725 | 15.9 703 14,663 | 20.9 
Georgian Bay ..... we Seon 166 | 3,359 | 20:2 20204 4,826 | 23.9 ) 
West Midland.............. 590 j 9,992 | 16.9 _748 15,729 | 22.2 | 
hake Ontanios. sts eons es! 1,446 23,047 | 15.9 1,906 44,011 | 23.1 | 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa.. | 2,571 46,764 | 18.2| 9,762 71,476 | 25.9 | 
Hast Midland... ...%5....02+ 0, - 393 5,475 | 13.9 414 10,358 | 25.0 | 
Northern Districts.......... 26 431 | 16.6 43 1,265 | 29.4 |. 
Rata bie see ak .-| 20,275 | 275,975 | 13.6 | 21,072 482,072 | 22.9 |' 





G. R. Langford, Camden, Kent: It has been too dry for beans. The vines are good, but they are not 
filling well, and will only be about half a crop. : 


G. M. Baird, Harwich, Kent: Beans augured well, but the extreme drouth and heat have prevented 
them from filling, and I don’t think the crop will be a third of what it otherwise would have been, 


J. Bishop, Orford, Kent: Beans may average four bushels an acre, as there are a few early pieces that: 
look pretty well, but other fields are not worth pulling. 


J. G. Stewart, Raleigh, Kent: There is quite a large area in beans here, and in general when matured 
will crop up to the average. 


Lewis Simpson, Dorchester S., Elgin : The bean crop will be light, caused by the drouth. 


H. J. Barber, Townsend, Norfolk: Beans are not much grown of late, and those who have planted 
them this year will lose their labor. The straw is not good, and the pods are few and dried up. 


W. S. Howell, Sombra, Lambton: The earlier they were planted the better they averaged. Late beans. 
were withered and stunted by the severe heat and drouth just as they were blossoming, and many fields, 
will prove a failure. Those maturing will be small. 


D. B. Nighswander, Markham, York : Not so many beans are grown as formerly, but they appear ta 
be a very fair crop considering the very dry season. 
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Joseph Kyle, Hawkesbury E., Prescott: Beans, owing to the fall in price last season, have not been 
sown largely. Whatever has been planted around here appear to be growing pretty well. 


- H. A. Schultz, Sebastopol, Renfrew: Beans are badly affected by the drouth, and are considered a 
failure this year. They are not sown to any great extent. 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


Thos. H. Coatsworth, Harwich, Kent: Beans were a very poor crop. They will not go 10 bushels per 
acre ; about 6 bushels will, I think, be nearer an average. 


George M. Baird, Harwich, Kent: Beans are not over a quarter crop, and on high ground are a total 
failure. 


Martin Wattson, Bosanquet, Lambton: Beans planted early lost their blossoms by drouth, and what 
beans came on later did not ripen well and were caught by the frost. 


James Murton, Portland, Frontenac: There are not many beans raised here, and these are poor from 
want of rain. 


John Whelan, Brudenell, Renfrew: Beans are not much sown. The bean is small, yet sound and good. 
The yield is rather light. 


John Hollingworth, Watt, Muskoka: Beans are grown for home use only. They are smaller than 
usual but good in quality. 





SORGHUM. 


Sorghum has been steadily declining in favor as a farm crop for the last few years, 
and the yield for the past season was so poor that there is likely to be a still further 
decrease in the area devoted to its culture. It has never been grown to any extent 
except in some of the Lake Erie counties, and though there is an occasional report of a 
good yield in Essex and Kent, the crop was in most cases severely damaged by the drouth 
and in a few instances by frost. 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT, 


A. Papineau, Rochester, Essex: Very little sorghum but good. 

Wm. Ellis, Maidstone, Essex : Sorghum very poor on account of drouth. 

Edward Nash, Mersea, Essex : Season too dry—no sap. 

Reuben C. Taylor, Tilbury W., Essex: Very little sorghum grown now. 

Horatio N. Scratch, Gosfield, Essex: Sorghum not very good on account of drouth: 
Arthur J. Arner, Gosfield, Essex: Sorghum is a light crop but well ripened. 

S. McDonald, Orford, Kent: Very short and late ; caught by frost. 


Geo. A. Marlatt, Bayham, Elgin : Sorghum not extensively grown here; what was grown was very 
fair. 


G. Edwin Cresswell, Tuckersmith, Huron: Owing to the absence of frost this spring sorghum did well. 
‘The hot summer was also favorable. Mr. J. Thompson ‘had one of the finest. crops of sorghum I ever saw 
grown—12 feet in height. I never saw anything in Kansas or Texas to beat it. 





HAY AND CLOVER. 


Though continued dry weather is considered unfavorable to the hay crop, the reports 
of correspondents strongly emphasized the fact that the dry season of last year did not 
affect the hay and clover crop nearly so unfavorable as might have been expected. This 
was doubtless owing to the fact that the arid term for which the summer of 1887 will long 
be remembered began too late to seriously damage the hay and clover, whose growth was 
well nigh completed in most localities before the drouth had fairly set in. Indeed, the 
severe winter and the dry, cold weather of April and May seem to have done more 
injury to these grasses (particularly the clover) than did the summer drouth which so 
seriously affected the grain and root crops. In many places red clover was badly winter- 
killed, and though alsike fared somewhat better it did not quite escape. Old meadows 
were less productive than new ones almost everywhere, but even these were far from 
being unproductive. In some localities the midge did a good deal of harm. Assuming, 
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Se 
however, that in nearly half the counties the hay crop was lighter than the average, the 
loss incident to this was, to a large extent at least, compensated for by the perfect 
condition in which the crop was harvested in every portion of Ontario, ‘The hay crop, 
though on the whole somewhat below the average in point of quantity, was far above it 
in quality. As stored it was of the very best grade (except in some cases where it was 
allowed to become over ripe), and the feeding value of the crop was probably little, if 
any, behind that of an average crop housed in ordinary condition. Another favorable 
condition was that farmers began the winter feeding with their eyes fully open to the 
danger of running short of feed. No rational stockman retained upon his farm more 
stock than he had a reasonable prospect of handling properly and profitably. With all 
prudent men ‘‘forewarned was forearmed.” Throughout the Lake Erie counties the. 
crop of timothy appeared to be nearly or quite up to the average, especially in Kent and. 
Essex, while the clover was fairly good, though some farmers complained of winter-killing 
and spring frosts. In the Lake Huron counties the hay crop was even better than the 
region immediately south of them. The drouth was not so severe in these as in the more 
southerly counties, and yet very few correspondents reported a drop of rain during the 
hay harvest. In the Georgian Bay counties the crop of timothy was heavy, if not heavier 
than usual, and though a considerable amount of clover was winter-killed the combined: 
product was above the average of the preceding five years. While the timothy was fairly. 
good throughout the greater portion of the West Midland counties, the clover suffered 
pretty seriously. In Perth the drouth appeared to be felt severely even as far as the hay 
crop is concerned, though complaints of this kind were the exception rather than the 
rule in other counties. From the county of Dufferin the reports were very good. The 
reports from the Lake Ontario counties did not differ very materially from those of the 
West Midland. Clover was injured by the severe winter and backward spring, while 
timothy appeared to be at least an average crop. The reports from the county of York 
were decidedly favorable. The correspondents from the St. Lawrence counties sent a 
variety of reports, even those from contiguous localities often differing very widely, and 
it was therefore difficult to get at anything like a consensus of opinion. It is, of course, 
well known that in eastern Ontario the seasons are somewhat more backward than in the. 
west, and it would seem that in many localities the drouth came in time to shorten the 
then unmatured hay crop. On the other hand, the dry term does not seem to have been 
as continuous in eastern as in western Ontario, “ streaks” of showery weather doing an 
immense amount of good to the crops in comparatively narrow belts throughout that 
portion of the province lying east of Kingston. From the East Midland counties and the 
Northern districts there were no reports that were particularly discouraging, while many 
were of the most favorable character. The following table gives the acreage and yield for 
the two years 1886 and 1887: | 








1837. | 1886. 


























Districts, nae a ee 

Acres. Tons. per Acres, — Tons, per 

acre. acre. 

1 Bo 20d 0) 6 i a erie 270,779 357,716 | 1.32 | 272,538 367,133 | 1.35 
PiakcO AA NUON ychennie Sue op hem ns 235,757 363,476 | 1.54 | 231,549 275,168 | 1.19 
Georgian Bay eee 192,180 262,204 | 1.36] 186,024 202,581 | 1.09 | 

West Midland.............. 402,129 576,109 | 1.43 | 407,952 550,027 | 1.35 

TAR CVONMEATIO Ls sspears | 408,562 522,060 | 1.28 | "427,618 | 588,124 | 1.38 

St. Lawrence and Ottawa...| 575,494 778,743 | 1.35 | 569,028 789,637 | 1.39 
East Midland .............. 154,103 176,897 | 1.15 |; 160,297 185,052 | 1.15 | 

| Northern Districts......... 41,639 56,405 | 1.35 40,145 36,724 mH 

 Obalerar te fn. «ah 2,280,643 | 3,093,610 | 1.36 | 2,295,151 | 2,994,446 | 1.35 
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CLoverR SEED. —AII accounts agree in placing the crop of clover seed as a com- 
plete failure. It was injured in places by winter heaving, but the drouth told upon it 
from one end of the province to the other, and barren fields were the rule for the second 
crop which furnishes the supply of seed. Where the fields were used as pasture early in 
the season, and the Second growth got a better start than if mown, a more favorable 
report was given; yet, generally speaking, the crop wasa total failure. 1n some counties 
the scarcity of other pasture obliged farmers to turn their stock upon fields which were 
intended to be reserved for seed, and the result was that in some townships, particularly 
in the West Midland counties, hardly an acre of clover was kept for seed. Im many 
parts of the province the midge assisted in the annihilation of the crop. Few fields of 
clover set apart for seed paid the expense of threshing, and as the crop was more or less 
of a failure for the four or five preceding seasons, it is probable that the area devoted to 
this crop will be still further diminished. 


FROM THE AUGUST REPORT. 


J. G. Stewart, Raleigh, Kent: The quality of the hay crop averages very well, and the quantity is 
above the average. The drouth was not early enough to affect it to any extent. All was secured in first- 
class condition without rain. 


H. J. Barber, Townsend, Norfolk: Some fields of clover were injured probably 50 per cent. by winter 
frosts, and the entire crop was injured more or less by the dry, hot weather a short time before cutting. 
The crop will be about two-thirds of an average. It was secured without rain. Clover seed will be scarce. 
A few farmers cut the first crop very early, hoping to get a second crop for seed ; they will have some seed, 
but the stalk is so short on account of the drouth that it will be difficult to gather the crop. 


Joseph Martindale, Oneida, Haldimand: Hay good and secured in good condition, as there was no rain 
while haying. No catches of clover ; the dry weather has killed it. 


F. A. Hutt, Stamford, Welland: The quality is good ; no injurious effects from drouth or frosts. The 
trop was secured in excellent condition. 


D. G. Holcomb, Thorold, Welland : Hay was a good crop and was well secured.’ The clover crop for 
seed was a total failure, caused by drouth. 


D. S. Robertson, Plympton,.Lambton: The crop was good, but I am sorry to say there is not as much 
clover grown in this section of the country as there should be. The weather was all that could be desired. 
On account of the unusually early harvest a great deal of timothy was left uncut until after the fall wheat 
was reaped, the consequence of not commencing haying operations soon enough. Very little clover seed is 
grown here. 


James Lovell, Brooke, Lambton: Hay is altogether the best crop that we have this season, and has all 
been secured in splendid condition. 


A. Doupe, Usborne, Huron: Hay and clover will average about two tons per acre. Frosts in the 
spring did considerable damage to clover roots. The prospect of a seed crop of clover is not very bright, as 
very little rain has fallen since the clover was cut for hay. 


C. Prouty, Stephen, Huron: Hay was an unusually good crop. Neither drouth nor frost had any 
injurious effect upon it, and it was secured in good condition. 


Wm. Welsh, Huron, Bruce: The crop was very heavy and saved in good condition ; it could not have 
been better. 


Thos. Welsh, Huron, Bruce: The hay crop is above the average in quantity and quality, and mostly 
saved in fine condition, except some which was rather ripe. The weather has been favorable. The prospect 
for clover seed is not good; the midge has been very plentiful. 


Wm. Irvine, Bentinck, Grey : Hay was good and secured im fair condition. There will be no seed 
crop of clover this year. 


James Marshall, St. Vincent, Grey: There is a good crop of hay throughout the township, and it was 
secured in good condition. The dry weather will have a bad effect upon the crop of seed clover. 


Peter Bertram, Orillia, Simcoe: The hay crop was good in yield and quality where secured in time, 
ut in quite a number of instances it was left too late and allowed to ripen too much ; and in some instances 
it was left that fall wheat might be got in, and so spoiled. 


James Sneath, Vespra, Simcoe: The quality of the crop is good. It was not injured by frost, but the 
dry, hot weather of June prematurely ripened it and retarded the yield. The weather was fine during hay 
making, and the crop was secured in good order. I have noticed that a number of timothy stalks turned 
white before being ready to cut, and I attribute it to some insect working at the root. 


R. Gibson, Delaware, Middlesex : The quality of the hay crop is first-rate. The drouth had a great 
effect, especially on vld meadows, on which there would not be three-fourths of an average crop. Owing to 
the continued drouth there will be no clover seed. 


Stephen Hall, Blenheim, Oxford: Hay is a light crop of fine quality, and although the drouth in May 
affected the crop very much, it was secured in fine condition. The prospects of young seed is very bad, as 
heat and drouth have destroyed a large portion of it. 
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_ Thomas Baird, Blandford, Oxford: The hay crop has been an unusually fine one. 
given its average at one and a half tons per acre, yet plenty of fields will give from two 


acre, and it has all been secured in the finest condition possible ; very little of it got a dr 
were cutting one day and hauling in the next. 


D. McLean, Ellice, Perth: On old fields the hay was light. 
out with clover and timothy was followed, the crop was good in 
secured in the very best condition ; very little of it got any rain. 
year. I noticed no premature ripening of grasses this year. 


W. Brown, Guelph, Wellington: The quality of hay is excellent, although the drouth reduced the crop 
about one third in quantity. We had not a shower to retard operations. 


James Reith, Luther E., Dufferin: The hay crop is very good and has been well secured, as we had 
| good weather during haying. Very little clover seed is raised here. 


Kf Isaac A. Merritt, Grimsby S., Lincoln: The quality of the hay crop is good. The drouth we had since 
early in May caused a short growth of hay throughout the township, but the crop was secured in prime 
condition. We had scarcely any rain during the time of haying. 


C. Cameron, Nassagewaya, Halton: The drouth caused the old meadows to give only half a crop, but 
on account of the dry weather it was housed in excellent condition. There is no second crop ; scarcely a 


green stalk of clover can be seen. The red-top and spear grass ripened prematurely ; the former was owing 
to the midge, and the latter to some insect in the joint. 


W. Porter, Toronto Gore, Peel: Hay was secured in first-class condition. Old meadows were rather 
scant on account of drouth in May. Not a pound of clover seed will be harvested within miles, and every- 
thing is dried up for want of rain. Timothy seed, from the same cause, is only half its usual size. 


John Foott, Hope, Durham: Clover suffered a good deal from winter and spring frosts and was thin at 
haying time. The hay crop was secured in good condition, although some of it was too dry before it was 


cut. There will be little or no clover seed, owing tothegreat drouth. 'Thereis no pasture ; no aftergrowth. 
The hay stubble is completely burned up. 


Although I have 
to three tons an 
op of rain. We 


On new, where the old system of seeding 
quantity and in quality. The crop was 
There will be no seed clover here this 


. J. Honey, Perey, Northumberland: Clover was badly winter-killed. There was alittle alsike sown 
last year and that stood the winter better, but there is no red clover, save in a few well sheltered fields. 
The hay crop suffered very much from the drouth, and will be considerably below an average crop. Hay 
_ was all secured in fine condition. There will be no clover seed here. 


Jonathan Dunn, Brighton, Northumberland : The hay crop, so far as quality is concerned, is excellent, 
The drouth had the effect of lessening the bulk, and the frost affected clover much the same The weather 
was all that could be desired in the operation of curing; the crop could not have been saved in better con- 
dition. No clover, and consequently no seed. I have noticed premature ripening of most of the grasses, 
but the cause I cannot explain, except on the ground of the dry, hot weather. 


P. W. Miller, Kaladar, Lennox and Addington : Newly sown clover is an average crop 3 it got an early 
start and was harvested in good condition. There will be no seed, owing to the dry, hot weather. Other 
hay is as good as last year. 


James Lane, Denbigh, Lennox and Addington: There is a heavy crop of hay and clover. Thedrouth 
ripened it prematurely, but it suffered none by frost. There was good weather for haying. 


S. Chalmers, Wolford, Leeds and Grenville: We had no frost to hurt, but the dry weather in the early 
part of May reduced the average. We had fine weather for saving hay, and secured the crop in good con- 
dition. All grasses are dried up here now, even on the deepest soils. 


John Kennedy, Mountain, Dundas: The quality of the crop is good. No damage by frost or drouth. 
_ The weather has been favorable. Clover seed is not grown. 


D. B. McMillan, Lochiel, Glengarry : The quality of the crop is very good. There was plenty of rain 
and no frost, consequently there was but little to injure hay orclover. The weather was splendid for clover, 
which was all secured in good condition. 


Joseph Kyle, Hawkesbury E., Prescott : Hay and clover are above the average in this locality. They 
were not touched by frost, but the drouth had the effect of ripening it earlier than in other years. We had 
splendid weather for haying, and the crop was secured in good condition. We do not raise seed from clover 
in this locality. I observed premature ripening of timothy, but supposed it to be from a grub at the root. 


Wm. Doyle, Osgoode, Carleton : The hay and clover crop may be called an exceedingly good one. We 
had all the showers of rain we required. With the exception of some early cut hay, the crop was secured 
in the best condition, the weather being very favorable. 


John H. Delamere, Lutterworth, Haliburton: The crops never before promised better until the con- 
tinued drouth, when they ripened too quickly. The hay crop has been most abundant. There were no 
frosts after the snow went off, so that in this locality, and in the adjoining townships of Anson, Minden and 
Snowdon the yield is above the average, and it was saved in excellent order. Of course, on some lots, 


where there was but little soil covering the rock, it dried right up; but, generally speaking, it is a good 
crop. 


A. Wiancko, Morrison, Muskoka: The hay crop is good and abundant. When haying commenced we 
had frequent showers. Very few begin early, but stick to the old custom of commencing to cut their hay 
| on the 12th of July; although nearly all were constrained to begin a week earlier this year. The weather 

_ was very dry all through, and a great deal of the hay got too ripe. We do not raise clover for seed. 


O. Duross, Oliver, Algoma; The hay crop is a good one. The clover was not injured. We had wet 


| weather during haying, yet the hay was fairly saved, although darkened in color. Wedo not raise clover 
seed. ‘ 














FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


Wm. Ellis, Maidstone, Essex: No clover for seed ; cause—drouth. 


James H. Brown, Colchester S., Essex: The clover seed in this township is almost a total failure ; 
few early cut fields will yield about half a crop. Cause of failure, drouth ; no injury by frost or midge. ‘a 

Arthur J. Arner, Gosfield, Essex : The clover crop for seed is almost a failure ; a few good fields where 
they were pastured in the early part of the season. Drouth and midge injured the crop almost to destruc- 
tion ; no frost. . 

Thomas F. Routledge, Orford, Kent: On low, moist, sandy land the clove di d, b 
the high land it is a total failure. : Ce oe eee 

Thomas H. Coatsworth, Harwich, Kent: The clover crop for seed is a total failure; it was completely 
cooked up by drouth. 

Sheldon Ward, Malahide, Elgin: The clover crop for seed is a failure; no straw to speak of, th 
what there is is well filled. Drouth the cause of failure. ; awh Poa Oa 

Geo. A. Marlatt, Bayham, Elgin: The most abundant crop there has been raised in t 
the best quality. No damage by drouth, frost or midge. on years, Aaa 

David Newton, Dorchester S., Elgin: On account of the extremely dry season there will be very little 
if any, clover seed in the township. . . 

James Morrison, Walsingham, Norfolk: Some clover that was pastured off will be a good crop, but 
what was cut for hay did not start till too late and does not amount to much. No midge. ~ 

Arthur Simenton, Seneca, Haldimand: No clover for seed this season ; no rain to start it since it was 
cut, nor will there be any next year, as the new seeding has entirely failed, and there is an insect in the root 
that has killed the old meadows. 

V. Honsberger, Cayuga N., Haldimand: Common red clover for seed almost a complete failure on 

account of drouth; a few pastured fields medium. Alsike, a fair average crop. The clover was badly 
damaged by drouth. The midge had no second crop blossoms to operate on. 


J. W. Overholt, Wainfleet, Welland: There is no clover seed in this locality, being too dry weather. 

Chas. Gale, Sombra, Lambton: Clover for seed, none; dry weather the cause. It was so short that it 
was not fit to cut for feed; cattle would not eat it standing. 

John Beattie, McKillop, Huron: There is scarcely such a thing as a field of clover for seed in this 
section, on account of dry weather. 

G. Edwin Cresswell, Tuckersmith, Huron : I have not heard of a single field of second crop clover being 
cut for seed. Drouth prevented or dwarfed the second cut of clover, and if any was cut it ae have peck 
almost worthless. The spring sown clover is nearly all killed out by the drouth. 

Thos. Inglis, Carrick, Bruce : There is scarcely any clover seed this season, the drouth and heat being 
unfavorable. 

a J ona Booth, Normanby, Grey : The weather here was too dry for anything to grow after the hay was. 
aken off. 

Robt. Carruthers, Artemesia, Grey: Clover very inferior. It seemed to stand still after it got above 
the stubble, and never appeared to come to much on clay land. I have seen fair prospects where the land. 
was loamy. No damage by frost or midge as far as I know. ? : | 

Jas. Robertson, Flos, Simcoe: The clover is good in quality, but the season was so dry that the: 
quantity is small. ; 


Samuel Frazer, Tay, Simcoe: Clover made scarcely any start at all. There was no second crop, and 
consequently no seed. Spring frosts hurt it very much, and the great drouth did the rest. There was no. 


after-growth. 

James Alexander, Ekfrid, Middlesex: Clover crop for seed almost a failure ; damaged by drouth. 

John Grimason, Caradoc, Middlesex: The condition of the clover crop for seed is ver aed Bro 
think there will be any in this locality, as the second crop made no Sorel owing to dry weather: Rhee 

W. D. Stanley, Biddulph, Middlesex: I am not aware of one field being kept for seed in this 
township or in the adjacent townships. 

John Sheehan, Norwich N., Oxford: Clover crop poor ; not much saved; mostly used for pasture. 

S. C. Tuttle, Oxford E., Oxford: There was very little raised in the township. The quality of the 
seed was very good, but owing to lack of pasture there was very little left for seed, and it was rather thin 
on the ground on account of drouth. 

James Anderson, Zorra E., Oxford: Very thin and short, but well filled with good seed. Not much 
harvested, as all available grass was wanted for stock. 

David Beamer, Burford, Brant: No red clover in this locality to my knowledge ; aamaged by drouth 
and midge. ; 

Thomas Mitchell, Dumfries 8., Brant: Only one field to report ; appeared to be ve 5 he 
was the trouble all round. The midge is about gone; might say, died of atin taieeation: hers ae 


John Campbell, Blanshard, Perth: Clover very light as a general thing; where pastured unti 
the middle of June the crop is better. The drouth had a bad effect, but no S orablalie hoc is, ee ie 


p A Keith, Nichol, Wellington: No clover grown for seed; the young clover damaged by the: 
weather. 
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‘Wm. Wallace, Dumfries N., Waterloo: No clover seed grown this year; all wanted for pasture. 


Levi Witmer, Waterloo, Waterloo: No clover left for seed; farmers will have to depend on seed 
grown in some other section of the country. 


1 Wm. N. Kiernan, Mulmur, Dufferin: A complete failure through dry weather: drouth destroyed the 
little that was attempted. 


- John Secord, Grantham, Lincoln: The first cut of clover was very good, but owing to dry weather the 
second crop is minus, and there will be but little, if any, seed gathered in this section. 


W.H. Van Duzer, Grimsby N., Lincoln: There is no red clover seed and very little alsike, and that 
| badly injured by drouth and hot weather. 


James R. Cooke, Barton, Wentworth: Almost nil here. The few who raised any got about a quarter 
of an average ; drouth and midge. 


W. C. Ingelhart, Trafalgar, Halton: Owing to the drouth clover made no growth after the first 
cutting, consequently there is no seed in this locality. 


| ¥. J. Sleightholm, Toronto Gore, Peel: No clover seed; weather so dry that the aftermath was nil ; 
not affected by frost or midge. “ 





John Sinclair, Chinguacousy, Peel: Alsike clover a fair crop; midge ruined red clover. 


J. Bartholomew, Whitchurch, York: Alsike and White Dutch clover a fair crop; red clover poor ; 
hurt by midge and drouth. 


John Gibson, Markham, York: Very poor; drouth and midge very bad. 


. Angus Ego, Georgina, York: Alsike a good crop in this township. As for the red clover the drouth 
| injured it greatly, and in most cases the farmers turned their stock in on what was not a promising crop— 
pasturage being scarce. 


R. S. Webster, Scott, Ontario: Very little clover in this township this year. The plants failed to 
mature, or the heads to fill on those that did mature. A small quantity of alsike of very fair quality will 
be secured. Mainly damaged by drouth. 


t Alex. McGregor, Reach, Ontario: No clover for seed in this district, a great quantity of it being 
winter-killed, and the latter part of summer being too dry for it. 


Robt. Colville, Clarke, Durham: Very little came to maturity owing to drouth, but the little that is 
| of it is of a better quality and freer from midge than past few years. 

| Walter Riddell, Hamilton, Northumberland: There is no clover for seed, or very little, in the township. 
| The frost in spring,injured it some and the drouth finished it. 


_ Geo. L. Hough, Athol, Prince Edward: Clover crop, as near as can be ascertained, will be a total 
failure on account of the dry season. 


W. R. Leavens, Hallowell, Prince Edward : On account of the severe drouth the second crop of red 
| clover is very small and injured some by midge. Alsike clover is well seeded, considering the dry season, 
but very little large red clover grown. 


E. R. Sills, Fredericksburgh S., Lennox and Addington: The long continued drouth after the clover 
| harvest destroyed one clover crop for seed. 


M. Spoor, Wolfe Island, Frontenac : Condition poor; in fact, there is not any seed clover in this town- 
ship. The continued dry weather prevented any after crop whatever. 


|. R. Serson, Fitzroy, Carleton: It has not grown up since cut, owing to the dry weather; no seeds 
| Drouth did all the harm. 


Thomas Wallace, Bromley, Renfrew: The_second crop of clover was very bad; it was injured to a 
| great extent by drouth. 


Wm. Paterson, Ramsay, Lanark: The young clover in some cases is entirely killed by the excessive 
| heat, and the old fields are shaved to the very earth by the stock, owing to the want of the ordinary amount 
| of after grass. No trouble from any source but drought. 


Jno. Campbell, Jr., Mariposa, Victoria: Alsike promising fairly well, but not yet threshed: very 
| little red clover for seed. Considerably damaged by drouth. 


Jas. S. Cairnduff, Harvey, Peterborough: Clover seed nil; dried up with drouth. From information 
received I do not think any was saved for seed. 


A. R. Kidd, Dummer, Peterborough: Clover crop for seed is a failure; where pastured in the usual 
| way until the middle of June, there may be one bushel to the acre, but if cut at all prior to letting it go to 
| seed the crop is nil. 


H. T. Miller, Wollaston, Hastings : No clover threshed for seed, but seed was very fine, every head full. 


Anson Latta, Thurlow, Hastings: I don’t know of a single piece; hot, dry weather cooked it 
| completely. 


Robert F. Ogle, Campbell, Algoma: Crop good; none better ; no damage whatever. 
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FIELD ROOTS. 


It will be seen by the notes of our correspondents that the root crops, like the grains, 
suffered much from the absence of rain, so much so that the fall rains, which were tardy 
in coming, could not restore full vitality to plants weakened and decimated in their 
earlier stages by the severity of the drouth. While other causes combined to lessen the 
respective yields of potatoes, turnips, mangels and carrots, the drouth was the chief 
cause of the small yield. 


— 





PoratTors.—tThe potato crop may be classed as almost a failure. The drouth 
told greatly against it, both at the time of planting and during the period of forma- 
tion of the tubers. In some places, where the earlier varieties were planted late, better 
results were realized. The bug was present in force, and the effects of its work were of 
@ more serious nature than in any of the last three seasons. Correspondents generally 
agree that the quality of the crop is first-class, although the tubers were small and the 
yield corresponded to the size. There was almost an entire freedom from rot, and 
the crop was dug and got into winter quarters under most favorable conditions. The 
experience of the past season emphasizes the importance of more care in the selection and 
treatment of soil for the potato, and a careful cultivation of the hills or rows, with timely 
and active attention to the bug. Those of our correspondents who had good crops 
attribute their success largely to better cultivation of the potato than is usually given it 
by farmers. Of course there were many instances where even under good cultivation the 
yield fell below half a crop, owing to the severity of the drouth. As appears by the fol- 
lowing table the acreage is about the same as that of 1886, but the yield is only two- 
thirds, or 5,334,358 bushels less than was raised in the previous year. 



































1887. | 1886 

Districts. Dusk Bosh 

Acres. Bush. per Acres Bush per 

acre acre 
Dake: Wrie. is queneet 14,880 690,415 46.4 14,193 1,470,553 
Take Wa uron cae eee 11,569 849, 304 73.4 11,627 1,048,361 
(Keorgian Baye navies 12,136 963,314 79.4 12,679 1,399,874 
West Midland.......... 24,051 1,860,523 77.4 23,150 2,509,607 
Lake Ontario: ... 2.2... 28,896 1,925,711 76.6 27,685 3,037,815 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa 35,018 3,272,359 93.4 37,142 4,455,515 
East Midland ........, 10,963 764,638 69.7 11,137 1,625,216 
Northern Districts ..... 2,770 351,736 127.0 2,530 470,417 
Totals atavan venient: 140,283 | 10,678,000 70.1 140,143 | 16,012,358 











For the five years 1882-6 the average annual area under potatoes was 159,233 acres, 
the yield 19,896,538 bushels, and the yield per acre 125 bushels. 


TuRN1pPs.—Turnips, which depend largely upon early fall rains for success, were 
small both in weight and number. The drouth prevailed at the time of sowing and 
‘much of the seed did not come up. The fly was very destructive in different parts of the 
country, and later in the season lice appeared in great numbers in various portions of 
central Ontario, and wrought much injury to leaf and stem. Like all other crops, there 
were exceptions to the rule, but it is safe to say that the yield of turnips for the season 
of 1887 was not three-fourths of an average yield, while in some places it was an entire 
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failure. The open weather of November afforded an opportunity of housing the crop 
under most favourable conditions. Although the acreage has increased, the total yield 
is considerably below that of the previous year. Following is a comparative table for 
the two years by county groups: 








1887, 1886. 
Districts. | Bash Bush 
Acres | Bush per Acres. |. Bush. per 
| acre | acre. | 
Peco tietin cr. 2,160 550,195 | 254.7 1,729 723,076 | 418.2 | 
Lake Huron............ 12,610 | 3,882,525 | 307.9| 11,226 | 5,465,045 | 486.8 
Georgian Bay .......... 13,000 | 3,601,160 | 277.0] 12,180 | 5,836,063} 479.2 | 
West Midland). ..20 ves 34,686 | 11,746,512 | 338.7 32,163 | 16,775,690 ; 521.6 | 
HakeOntariose.: «6.0 ere 31,037 8,876,835 286.0 29,628 | 13,448,480 453.9 | 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa| 3,664 804,680 | 219.6 4,129 | 1,550,598 | 375.5 | 
East Midland .......... 6,124 | 1,440,199 | 235.2 5,562 | 2,473,171 | 444.7 
Northern Districts ..... 2,041 511,350 | 250.5 2,314 788,930 ; 340.9 
Mita Pt hes 105,322 | 31,413,456 | 298.2 | 98,931 | 47,061,053 | 475.7 








The area in crop in 1887 was greater than the average of the five years 1882-6 by 
8,785 acres, but the yield was less than the average of those years by 8,155,311 bushels, 
and the yield per acre less by 111.7 bushels. 


Man GEL-WvURZELS.—Mangel-wurzels were also struck by the drouth at the time 
of sowing, and did not fully recover later in the season. The quality of the mangels is 
said to be ahead of that of turnips, although in yield they are the same proportionately, 
being about 75 per cent. of an average. The crop was got under shelter early, and the 
roots, although not up to the usual size, were sound and in good condition generally. 
The acreage was slightly below that of the previous year, and the yield was hardly two- 
thirds of the crop of that year. Following are the statistics : | 




















1887. | 1886. 
| Districts. | Bush. | | Bush. 
Acres, Bush. per Acres. Bush. per 
| acre. acre. 
pets ee ee ee ee | 
DiS ROR RIAA ae cat = «> 1,324 340,660 | 257 .3 1,202 | 613,320 | 510.2 | 
Dake-Hurons: ss. sos 2,210 | 777,125 351.6 2,174 | 1,133,350 | 521.3 
Géorgiane bay... 62s. <s. 996 265,181 | 266.2 983 510,356 | 519.2 | 
West Midland.......... 5,947 2,216,396 | 372.7 5,869 | 3,136,511 | 534.4 
Lake Ontario........... 4,343 | 1,827,918 | 305.8 5,100 | 2,271,188 | 445.3 | 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa 1,657 414,947 250.4 | 1,770 672,221 379.8 
East Midland .......... 1,253 311,084 | 248.3 987 424,547 430.1 
Northern Districts...... 194 42,450 | 218.8 85 26,300 , 309.4 
WS Otaleue shea. tie s.. 17,924 5,695,761 | 317.8 18,170 8,787,743 | 483.6 





The average of the five years 1882-6 was 17,191 acres, with a yield of 7,813,418 
bushels and 454-5 bushels per acre; the crop of 1887 was consequently 2,117,657 lesa 
than the average. 
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CarRrots.—Carrots were severely thinned by the drouth after sowing, much of the 
‘seed having failed to germinate. However, once the crop had made half growth it 
gathered strength from the deep roots entering moister soil, and made favorable progress 
during the latter portion of the season. The early thinning of the rows kept the yield 
per acre low, the average being 231 bushels against 375 bushels in 1886, and 356 in the 
‘six years 1882-7. The following table gives the figures for both years by county groups : 





i , 























| 1887. 1886. 

Districts. Bush. | | Bush 

Acres. Bush. per Acres. Bush. per 

acre acre 
Lake Erie....... SOP 748 139, 5139) 018675 613 208,297 | 339.8 
Lake Huron A | 856 214,996 | 251.2 856 322,490 | 376.9 
Georgian Bay.... ..... $69 195,983 | 202.3 1,096 450,606 | 411.1 
| West’ Midlands.) 235 1,973 537,486 | 272.4 1,953 816,562 | 418.1 

{ 

Lake Ontario. i250 e5564 2,175 530,363 | 243.8 | 2,447 930,866 | 380.4 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa 1,435 298,293 | 207.9 1,471 453,200 , 308.1 
NS UASo ALO aAgNCL sc. ety tc ones 807 | 157,013 1 1952 710 264,380 | 372.4 
Northern Districts...... 147 31,539 | 214.6 121 32,350 | 267.3 
PV OLALS is Ce iaembee od 9,110 2,105,686 | 231.1 | 9,267 | 3,478,751 | $375.4 


The average area devoted to this crop for the five years 1882-6 was 10,101 acres; the 
average yield, 3,826,536 bushels, and the average yield per acre 378°8 bushels. 


FROM THE: AUGUST REPORT. 


EH. Nash, Mersea, Essex: Potatoes are a failure. It was so dry that turnip seed did not grow, except 
in very moist places. I never saw potato bugs so bad as this season. 


J. G. Stewart, Raleigh, Kent: Potatoes are a failure. They are very small. All roots have suffered 
from the drouth. Potato bugs are more numerous than usual. Some patches are completely stripped. 


D. Campbell, Dunwich, Elgin: Potatoes are of good size, but not very numerous. Turnips and 
mangels are not making much progress. Carrots are reasonably good, being deeper rooted. 


; A. N. Simmons, Middleton, Norfolk: Early potatoes are not bad where planted on good soil. The 
iate crop is doubtful unless we get rain very soon. Other root crops are nil, except on very low ground. 


Joseph Martindale, Oneida, Haldimand: Potatoes are not very good. Turnips are a total failure. 
The fly and the dry weather destroyed them. Mangels are not good; they want rain badly. Carrots are 
poor. 


John A. Law, Stamford, Welland: Turnips are not good. Many of the best farmers lost their whole 
crop on account of the drouth, as the seed did not germinate. Those sown early are looking fair, but want 
rain. Potatoes cannot be more than half acrop. Mangels and carrots want rain, but look not so bad. 


A. E. Wark, Plympton, Lambton: Potatoes on the whole will be a sad failure, and many an Irish- 
‘man will go ‘‘ potato hungry” before next spring. Where people were not too lazy to keep the bugs off 
there was any amount of top, but owing to the long-continued dry weather, the potatoes are small and few 
ina hill. Turnips, mangels and carrots are not grown to any extent. 


George Fortune, Turnberry, Huron: Potatoes are a fair crop. The bugs have been bad, and the dry, 
warm weather has shortened the crop some. Turnips, mangels and carrots have been seriously hurt by the 
drouth. The root crop will be light. 


James Tolton, Brant, Bruce: Potatoes, turnips and other root crops promised well until of late; the 
drouth has affected them. So far I have not noticed any injury from insects, except potato bugs, which, 
as usual, are numerous enough, but upon timely application of Paris green can be kept in check. 


George Buskin, Artemesia, Grey : The potato bugs were plentiful, but where attended to they did not 
do much injury. Some people’s potatoes are nearly a failure, owing to the seed being over-heated and 
injured before planting. Some potatoes look well considering the dry weather. Turnips are a regular crop, 
but if the dry weather continues they will be small. Mangels are not much grown. Carrots are small 
because of the drouth. 
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Axeorge Binnie, Glenelg, Grey: Potatoes promise a good crop, but they need rain badly. The south 
part of the township has had no rain of any account since July 9th, with the thermometer over 90° in the 
shade for days at a time. Turnips are doing well. There are complaints of grasshoppers eating them in 
some places, but the fly did no damage this year. 


George Sneath, Vespra, Simcoe: The long continued heat and drouth have ruined the root crop. 
Potato vines have ripened without there being any sizable tubers at the bottom. From all appearances 
there will not be one-third of an average crop. Turnips and mangels have made no growth at the bottom, 
and the grasshoppers in myriads are eating the top down to the ground. 


W. D. Stanley, Biddulph, Middlesex: The potato bug was never worse, and the plants were affected 
badly by the drouth. Turnips are nearly a failure, owing to the fly and the drouth. Mangels are better 
than turnips, but are backward, owing to the drouth. 


Joseph Howlett, Delaware, Middlesex : Drouth affected the potatoes and the tops are all dead. Carrots 
are small on account of the drouth. Grasshoppers and the turnip fly were bad. 


N. Smith, Oxford West, Oxford: Very early sown mangels and carrots are doing fairly well, but late 
sown will be poor. Potatoes are not more than half a crop and very small. 


Donald McKay, Nissouri Hast, Oxford: Potatoes have a good appearance, but are rather small owing 
to the dry weather, and are not numerous. Between the dry weather and the fly turnips are past redemp- 
tion. Mangels are small and below the average. 


Daniel Burt, Dumfries South, Brant: All kinds of roots have suffered very much up to date, especially 
potatoes.and turnips. There are some fine fields of turnips, but unless we get rain soon they will not 
amount to much. On clay lands roots are very poor. 


Duncan Stewart, Easthope North, Perth: Potatoes in many fields did not all grow, leaving blanks ; 
but in others they are very good. Between the bugs, which are unusually bad this year, and the dry 
weather, I fear potatoes will be a small crop. Turnips started well, with good promise, but are at a stand- 
still for want of rain. Mangels and carrots are not so extensively grown as they were a few years ago, but 
where grown they are fair. F 


R. Cromar, Pilkington, Wellington: Turnips are looking pretty well—in some cases extra. Potatoes 
mangels and carrots are small, owing to the long continued drouth. 


__ George Risk, Wilmot, Waterloo: Potatoes are small in size but fair in quality. I am afraid the crop 
er be much below the average. Turnips are backward on account of the drouth. Mangels will be a 
alr crop. 


James Reith, Luther East, Dufferin: Potatoes are good—the best we have had for years. Turnips, 
mangels and carrots are all doing well. The drouth has not affected them. 


A. G. Muir, Grimbsy North, Lincoln: All kinds of root crops are looking very bad, except on loamy 
soil. On clay or black ground they will be almost an entire failure. 


Robert Inksetter, Beverley, Wentworth: Roots are the worst failure they have been for a long time. 
The small potatoes are sunburnt and sprouting in the hills, and there is not one farmer in three that will 
have any turnips, on account of the fly, drouth and heat. 


Wm. McDonald, Esquesing, Halton: Harly potatoes are a poor crop, and if rain does not come soon 
the late ones will be as bad, if not worse. Turnips, to all appearance, will be nearly a failure, as owing to 
drouth they have scarcely made any progress during the past month. There are very few carrots and 
mangels sown. 


Wm. McKay, Toronto, Peel: Potatoes will be small, as some of them have not been wet since planting, 
The bugs were very plentiful this year. Turnips are a failure. The fly continued later than I ever 
remember before. Mangels have done better. The drouth has not hurt them so much. It was too dry for 
carrots. 


N. A. Malloy, Vaughan, York: Potatoes did well during the early part of the season, but the late 
drouth has seriously affected the growth of the tuber. Colorado beetle was very plentiful. Turnips and 
mangels may produce a good crop if rain comes shortly. 


W. H. Proctor, King, York: Turnips have slow growth and are small. The fly is very bad. A great 
many farmers were discouraged and ploughed them up. Mangels are small, coming on slow. Early potatoes 
are taking their second growth. There are some hope for later ones if the drouth ends soon. 


Jas. H. Birchard, Scott, Ontario: Turnips look well for this time of the season. Potatoes are very good 
where the bugs were destroyed. Mangels are very good, but few are grown. Carrots good, but not much 
grown as afield crop. If the drouth continues much longer it will damage the roots very much. 


James Brock, Cavan, Durham: Potatoes are completely dried out—size, like pigeon eggs. Turnips 
cannot root, as the ground is like ashes. Carrots are much the same. 


R. J. Rutherford, Haldimand, Northumberland: Harly potatoes are very small, and the late crop will 
be the same unless we have an abundant fall of rain. All other root crops are much the same. A good 
many farmers’ turnip seed never germinated. 


Franklin Jones, Hillier, Prince Edward: The prospects for mangels and carrots are still good, as they 
will resist the drouth for some time yet. Turnips, except the early sown, were much hurt by the fly. Late 
sown are nearly a failure. Potatoes treated in time with the Paris green still look well, but the bugs were 
more numerous than ever before. 


C. R. Allison, Fredericksburg South, Lennox and Addington: Early planted potatoes are a great 
failure on account of the continued drouth. Those planted about the Ist of June promise to be good. 
Mangel-wurzels promise a good crop. 








Alex. Ritchie, Storrington, Frontenac: The continued drouth has made all the root crops very slim 
looking. The crop of potato bugs is unusually large. 


S. Edgar, Kitley, Leeds and Grenville: Potatoes will not be an average crop. The early drouth 
affected them very much, and the potato bug made sad havoc this year, being worse than usual. The fly 
cut off a large percentage of the turnip crop. The late rain has helped the growing crop. Mangels are 
quite good on deep land, and will be an average. Carrots promise well. 


David Rae, Winchester, Dundas: Potatoes will be a very poor crop, being badly affected by the heat 
and drouth, unless they improve very soon. Turnips were eaten up by the fly. Mangels and carrots small. 


D. F. McRae, Roxborough, Stormont: Farmers had a hard struggle with the potato bugs. There is 
no rot, and the potatoes promise well. All other kinds of field roots are good, but are very little raised. 


D. B. McMillan, Lochiel, Glengarry: Potatoes, I think, will be a fair crop, although there was con- 
siderable damage done to them by the bugs. 


F. W. Langrell, Alfred, Prescott : Potatoes are of fair quality, good and dry, but on account of the 
drouth will hardly yield as large a crop as usual. The bugs have been unusually bad this year. 


J. C. Edwards, Clarence, Russell: Roots are a very poor crop, potatoes especially being very small. 
The early and long drouth kept many of the carrots and turnips from growing at all, and some turnips were 
‘injured by the fly. 


J. J. Smyth, Gloucester, Carleton: Early potatoes are good; the late will be small. Turmips are 
nearly a failure. Some farmers sowed turnip seed as often as four times. Mangels and carrots, I think, 
will be an average crop. 


Wm. Doyle, Osgoode, Carleton: Potatoes will be a fair crop. Turnips are poor. Mangels and carrots 
are looking well, but many fields of them were plowed up, the dry weather in May having prevented the 
seed from germinating. 


H. A. Schultz, Sebastopol, Renfrew: Potatoes will not be more than the seed. Turnips on newly 
cleared land may be a crop yet if rain should happen to come soon. Mangels made very slow growth for 
want of rain, and were greatly damaged by rabbits, which are alarmingly numerous. Carrots, like every- 
thing else, have suffered from the drouth. Z 


Wm. Paterson, Ramsay, Lanark: Turnips want rain badly, and were generally hurt by the fly. 
Carrots, mangels and potatoes will all be short for want of rain. 


Nelson Heaslip, Bexley, Victoria: Potatoes will be below the average, carrots and turnips are not 
likely to be more than half-a crop. The Colorado beetles are the only insects here. ‘They are very plenti- 
ful, requiring the free use of Paris green. . 


F. Birdsall, Asphodel, Peterboro’: Potatoes in most cases are very small on account of the beetle and 
the drouth. Turnips are very much hurt by the fly and the dry weather, and will not be over half a crop 
unless there is a great change in the weather. Mangels and carrots are affected by the drouth. 


John H. Delamere, Lutterworth, Haliburton: The potato crop is usually large here. Early potatoes 
this year are good, but the late planting, which means the bulk of the crop, is very light, owing to the great 
drouth. This, however, may be improved if we get any rain soon; if not, they will not be half a crop. 
Turnips seem to be doing fairly well, but all our root crops are suffering from the protracted heat and lack 
of rain. 


J. B. Morton, Huntingdon, Hastings : Potatoes that were planted early are a failure. Those planted 
late might be helped by rain. The crop at best will be almost a total failure. Turnips, mangels and carrots 
are standing still at present, in a very backward condition. 


A. H. Smith, Monck, Muskoka: Potatoes promised a very large yield, but are dying out fast. Bugs 
are very bad. ‘‘Slug shot” is of no use. Turnips had a splendid catch, but are now withered, small and 
fibrous. Carrots have strong, healthy tops, but the roots are small as yet. Rain is wanted badly. 


Peter McDonald, Machar, Parry Sound: Potatoes are a good crop, but the bug injured the early 
planted. Turnips are looking well, especially those sown late. The fly injured the early sown. 


J. H. Johnston, Sandfield, Algoma: Potatoes promise a large yield. Turnips are a total failure, being 
destroyed by insects. 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


James H. Brown, Colchester S., Essex: Potatoes are not a one-third crop, and the quality is poor. 
Where they were planted in low ground they will yield a fair crop, but in most cases they are not worth 
digging. ‘The cause of failure is drouth. Turnips, mangels and carrots are also affected by drouth, but 
not to the same extent as potatoes. 


G. M, Baird, Blenheim, Kent: Potatoes are a failure, not enough for home consumption, and we 
are importing from Manitoba and Montreal. Drouth is the cause. All kinds of roots were held back by 
dry weather, but late rains and the fine fall weather have improved them so that they will be a medium 
crop. : 


David Newton, Dorchester 8., Elgin: Potatoes are very poor and small, and have been greatly injured 
by drouth. They will not be equal to the local consumption. Turnips, mangels and carrots have all been 
jnjured by the drouth. ; 
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E. M. Crysler, Charlotteville, Norfolk: Potatoes were less than a half crop. b 

I , 5 coe & ¢ p, but they are of 
quality. There are some good pieces of turnips, but there is a good deal of complaint of aay ilies 
Mangels and carrots are not much grown this year, and they are also light in yield. 


Joseph Martindale, Oneida, Haldimand: Early potatoes area very poor crop, but late ones are very fair. 
here are no signs of rot as yet. Mangels and carrots are about half a crop, but turnips are a failure 
owing to drouth and the fly. 


John A. Law, Stamford, Welland: Potatoes were dug in good condition, but are only about half a 
crop—on clay land they are not worth digging. Turnips, mangels and carrots are an averagecrop. A good 
many farmers lost their entire crop on account of drouth preventing the seed from germinating. 


_ , W.S. Howell, Sombra, Lambton: No potato rot has been heard of here, but the drouth was very 
injurious. The tubers are small and few in a hill generally, and are now (Oct. 31) selling at from 60 to 75 
cents per bushel. Late potatoes came on after the rains began, and grew pretty well, but are knobby and 
scraggy. Turnips, mangels, carrots and parsnips are smaller than usual, for though the rains brought 
them on pretty well it was too late to counteract the effects of the drouth. Roots have all been cared for 
before the heavy frosts. 


A. E. Wark, Plympton, Lambton: The potato crop is a failure in many parts owing entirely to the 
drouth. The yield per acre is small—from nothing to one hundred bushels. Farmers who have none should 
buy enough for next year’s seed as the price will no doubt be high in the spring. 


Frank Morley, Usborne, Huron: Potatoes are scarce and small. The bugs and dry weather combined 
almost ruined the crop. There is no rot. Turnips are almost a failure ; there was not enough moisture to 
force the plants and the fly destroyed the leaves. Mangels are small but far better than turnips. Carrots 
are not large, but good. 


Edwin Cresswell, Tuckersmith, Huron : Potatoes are a very poor crop. A few farmers had tolerably 
good crops where the land had been summer fallowed from sod the previous year, or where the land was 
naturally moist and very rich, but the majority of farmers will have to buy potatoes for table use and 
seed. Turnips, mangels and carrots are about half a crop, say 300 bushels to the acre. The failure of 
all these root crops is attributed to drouth. The root crops have been well secured. 


Thos. Fraser, Huron, Bruce: The quality of potatoes is good, and the general complaint is that they 
are small in size and few in the hill, although some have had a splendid crop. Drouth injured the potatoes 
to the extent of about 50 per cent., but there is no rot. Turnips are a poor crop in general, but mangels 
are about an average. Carrots are not largely grown ; they will be about three-fourths of a crop. 


EK. A. Carver, Albemarle, Bruce: Potatoes are very good in quality and fair in quantity, yielding 
from about 100 to 120 bushels to the acre. But for the drouth the crop would have been very large. Turnips 
are a complete failure throughout ; I have not heard of a single success. The drouth gave the turnip fly 
every chance to demolish them. Mangels are also small, while carrots are good. 


A. Stephen, Sullivan, Grey: The condition and quality of potatoes is good, but the crop is very light. 
The bug (which was very bad this year) and the drouth were the causes of the light crop. Turnips and 
carrots had a hard time to keep alive during the excessive drouth, but if favoured with a late fall we will 
have nearly an average crop. 


Wm. Milne, Osprey, Grey : In some cases there is a good yield and fine quality of potatoes, but in the 
majority of cases the crop is deficient, especially in quantity. Turnips are small, but of good quality. 
Carrots are a good crop, and would have been extra had the weather not been so dry. 


Geo. Cowan, Innisfil, Simcoe: Potatoes are a very small crop in general, but the quality is good. 
There is no rot, Turnips, mangels and carrots are also a poor crop, hardly worth taking up in some cases, 


Wm. Wright, McGillivray, Middlesex: Potatoes have been a very variable crop. Some have what 
might be called a fair crop, whilst with others it is very poor. The tubers are small, but I have not heard 
of any being affected by rot. The yield will no more than supply the home demand. Our stiff clay in 
spring is not often in a favorable condition for the sowing of root crops, and consequently very little is 
grown. 


James A. Glen, Westminster, Middlesex : [have just finished digging my potatoes. They have turned 
out about fifty bushels to the acre, and scarcely half of them are fit for market. There is no rot; the 
damage was done by drouth and bugs. Turnips are a failure. The seed started poorly, and the fly and the 
. heat finished the business. Mangels sown early are about one-third of a crop. Carrots will be about 
the same. The root crop will be harvested early. 

James Anderson, Zorra E., Oxford: Potatoes are variable: some are excellent, some are fair, and 
there are plenty of failures. It was too dry for them. Turnips have surprised every one, coming out a fair 
crop of sound roots. Mangels are good and sound, though rather small. There are not many carrots grown, 
but they are a fairly good crop. All will ke secured in good order by the 5th of November. 

James G. Pettit, Oxford E., Oxford: Potatoes are the lightest crop known for years. There was no 
injury by rot, but the failure is due to want of rain, Turnips and mangels, although not up to the average, 
have done considerably better than potatoes. 

D. McCormick, Dumfries S., Brant: Potatoes are of good quality, though small. There is no rot; the 
injury was from drouth. Turnips are of good quality, but are not an average crop. Carrots are small. 
Potatoes and carrots are all secured (Oct. 28th); turnips are about half harvested and shipped to the 
other side. 

Wm. Courtice, Fullarton, Perth: Potatoes are of good quality, but are a small crop on account of the 
dry weather. They have not been injured by rot. Turnips were hindered in their growth by dry weather 
and heat until the cool weather with rain came on, but they are still a small crop for the most part. 
Mangels are a moderately small crop, Carrots are rather small. 
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W. H. Stubbs, Peel, Wellington: Potatoes are of good quality, but are not an average for size, having 
suffered from drouth. They have not suffered any from rot. Turnips, mangels and carrots are only a half 
crop. In many cases turnips had to be plowed up after hoeing, from the effects of the fly and grasshopper, 
along with the drouth. The root crops are mostly secured in good condition, but the general shortage 18 
greater than I remember seeing before. 


W. C. Smith, Wilmot, Waterloo: Potatoes are of good quality. They made a second growth after the 
fall rains, but they are too small. The yield is very poor; on some clay farms they only got as many as 
they planted. Turnips are small and nothing like an average crop; the weather was too dry. Mangels 
are a pretty good crop. Most farmers have mangolds all in the cellar by this date (Oct. 28th), and we are 
just commencing with the turnips. 


John Short, Luther E., Dufferin: Potatoes are a good crop, and of good quality. Turnips are small 
and are affected by drouth, as are alse mangels and carrots. A part of the crop was well secured. Some 
were too late in taking in their roots which were caught by the frost, and consequently damaged. 


D. B. Rittenhouse, Louth, Lincoln : Potatoes are not more than half a crop, but are of good quality. 
No rot is complained of. “Turnips are a very light crop, and did not come up well. Mangels and carrots 
promised a heavy crop early in the season, but the drouth and hot weather injured them so that they made 
but little growth. 


John Bremner, Flamboro’ E., Wentworth : Potatoes were in many cases almost a failure, owing to the 
dry weather. Turnips in low lands are a fair crop, but on uplands not so good. Potatoes are mostly 
secured (Oct. 28th), turnips still remaining out. 


Wm. McDonald, Esquesing, Halton: The potato crop is almost the poorest ever known in this section, 
in some cases not yielding more than double the quantity planted. There is not over the third of an average 
crop, but though small they are dry and palatable. There were less turnips sown than usual this season in 


this section, and what was sown will not yield over a quarter of a crop. Very few mangolds or carrots are 
grown. The roots will all be housed by the Ist of November. 


Adam Alexander, Nassagaweya, Halton: The condition and quality of potatoes are all right, but I 
don’t know of more than one farmer who has above fifteen bushels on his patch of say an acre or a half. 
Drouth was the chief cause, and the bugs also were very injurious. Turnips are very small on land we 
would consider good for that crop, but are good on lew, mucky soil. The root crop has been harvested in 
splendid condition. 


John Campbell, Chinguacousy, Peel: Potatoes are a poor crop, but of good quality wherever there are 
any. Dry weather is the cause. Turnips are only half a crop. Mangels are better by being in earlier. 
Not many carrots are grown ; the land 1s too clayey. Nearly all the roots are secured for the winter. 


Angus Ego, Georgina, York: Potatoes are, as a general thing, small but sound. There is no rot, but 
the drouth has kept them below size. Turnips are of good quality, but small in size. Mangels are a better 
crop than turnips, and are not so small. Carrots are a good crop. Roots are nearly ail up, and are being 
secured in good condition. 


A. Forster, Markham, York: Small, but generally of good quality. It has been so dry that in some 
places on high ground there was not half a crop. Turnips are small generally, on account of some having 
to be sown the second time, and the absence of rain in the early part of the season. In most cases mangels 
have turned out better than had been expected ; sohave carrots. Nearly all the roots have been taken up 
and put away. 


Thomas Cain, Scott, Ontario: Potatoes are rather small but sound where late planted, but where early 
planted are a larger size. They are more plentiful in ground where well cultivated and where the Colorado 
beetle was destroyed. Turnips are small but sound, and, with mangels and carrots, will be only 
about half a crop. 


Wm. Windatt, Darlington, Durham: Potatoes are a very light crop, but sound and good. Turnips 
were damaged by drouth, but in addition the leaves are covered with myriads of lice, the tops are destroyed 
and the bulbs are not sound. Of course there are exceptions. Mangels are light. Carrots are the best 
root crop this year. 


C. A.&Mallory, Percy, Northumberland: Potatoes have been less injured by the potato bug this year 
than usual, and are small in yield and size. Many pieces of turnips are complety spoiled by lice, which 
took them before the rains came on. They are either now rotting in the field or must be fed at once. The 
orop generally will be a light one. Mangels and carrots are not much grown. 


George N. Rose, Marysburg N., Prince Edward: Late potatoes are a good crop in a few localities, 
but early ones were small and searce. ‘Phere is a general scarcity in the township owing to the unprece- 
dented drouth. There is no rot. Other roots are not raised to any considerable extent here. 


George Marlin, Sheffield, Addington: The condition and quality of potatoes are good, but the yield 
ig about one-third less than the average crop. The drouth was the cause. Turnips and other roots are about 
half a crop. 


Robt. Anglin, Pittsburg, Frontenac: Potatoes in low lands are a large a crop, but are poor on high 
land; however, the township will have a surplus. I expect to see potatoes sell for less money in the 
spring than at present. There is no rot, and the quality is good. 


Angus F. Bond, Storrington, Frontenac: Potatoes are good and dry, but small owing to the drouth. 
There are very few turnips grown, and these were injured in some parts by a small fly that made its 
appearance about the last week of September. ‘There are very few mangels raised here, and those are 
smaller than usual. There are but a few carrots, and these are not up to the standard. 


S. Chalmers, Wolford, Leeds and Grenville: Potatoes are not a heavy crop, but a very fine quality. 
No rot is reported. All root crops are light on account of the drouth, and turnips suffered greatly from 
the fly. All are secured in good condition. 
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_ _A, Harkness, Matilda, Dundas: Potatoes are good and nearly free from rot, though they were mate- 
rially injured 1 many places by the drouth. Where planted early, well cared for, and kept free from 
bugs the crop 1s adundant and good. Where put in late and poorly attended to it is nearly worthless. 
Fae were injured by the ‘‘turnip louse.” Mangels and carrots were injured by the drouth and are a 
ight crop. 

_G. I. Morgan, Osnabruck, Stormont: The quality of potatoes is good, but the crop is net a heavy one, 
owing to the dry summer, and the work of the Colorado beetle, which have been very plentiful. Very few 
turnips were sown, and these were a total failure, as owing to dry weather they did not come up. Mangels 
and carrots are not generally grown, and are a light crop. All are taken up and stored. . 


Robert Wilson, Lancaster, Glengarry : Potatoes are a good crop on high, well-drained land, and the 
average yield will be about 100 bushels an acre ; but on low land they are a failure on account of the heavy 
rain the latter part of May. Carrots are good and are not hurt in any way. We simply secure them dry 
and give them plenty of ventilation in the root-house or cellar until the weather becomes very cold. 


Joseph Kyle, Hawkesbury E., Prescott: Potatoes are excellent in quality. I don’t think I saw a 
rotten potato during harvest. Lack of moisture rendered them smaller in size than usual. Turnips, 
carrots and mangels are cultivated here only in small patches. The turnip was injured by the fly, but the 
continued dry weather has done the most injury. ‘The root crops have been harvested in good condition. 


W. J. Summerby, Ruesell, Russell: The potato crop is lighter than usual. The potatoes are small 
but of good quality. A smaller yield than usual for turnips, mangels and carrots. 


Lewis Morton, Goulbourne, Carleton: Potatoes were in good condition when taken up. They are of 
good ,uality, sound and with no sign of rot, but small and thin in the ground on account of drouth. 
aie mangels and carrots are all very poor, in fact, almost a failure. Mangels are the best crop of the 
three. 


John Stewart, McNab, Renfrew: The crop on the whole is much below an average, but the quality is 
excellent on all but clay land. There is no rot, but the crop is not more than half an average one, owing 
to the drouth. All the roots have been hurt by the exceeding dry weather. 


Wn. Paterson, Ramsay, Lanark: Potatoes are small and scarce, but were not injured in any other 
way than by drouth. Turnips are small and about a one-third crop. Carrots are better than turnips, as 
owing to the depth of their root the drouth did not affect them to such an extent. 


Wm. Ramsay, Mariposa, Victoria: Early planted potatoes are good, although rather small on account 
of the drouth. ‘There is no rot. Turnips are small but good in quality. There are very few mangels 
grown this year. Carrots are rather small. Most of the roots are up and ready for winter. 


Wm. Maxwell, Laxton, Victoria: Potatoes are a complete failure. Off an acre of ground some have 
dug from two to eight bushels, and in one case off an acre and a quarter there was but one pailful gathered. 
The other roots are also a failure. 


John Moloney, Douro, Peterborough: Potatoes yielded only 50 per cent. of an average crop, caused 
by the extremely dry season. The tubers are small, but the quality is first-class, in fact, we never had 
them better for the table. There was no damage to them except by drouth and the Colorado beetle, 
but Paris green fixed the beetle. Turnips, mangels and carrots are about a quarter of an average crop, 
owing to the very dry season. The crop is being secured under favourable circumstances. 


‘S. Kettle, Glamorgan, Haliburton: Potatoes are of good quality, but are a very small crop. There is 
no rot. Turnips are almost a failure, and mangels and carrots are small. tmost all the roots are housed 
in good condition. 


J. OC. Hanley, Tyendinaga, Hastings: Potatoes planted early were destroyed by drouth. Harly 
varieties planted late were started by rain about the first of September, and are a fair crop. The quality 
was excellent, and although but a few tubers they were of good size. Turnips, mangels and carrots are 
but half a crop. 


John Hollingworth, Watt, Muskoka: All roots in this section have been greatly reduced in yield by 
the drouth and the beetle, and the quality is extremely variable. A near neighbour and myself have dug 
the finest crop of potatoes we have ever raised, but deficient in quality. Others have potatoes so small as 
to be worthless. One man put in twenty bushels of seed and got as a crop about thirty bushels of 
‘‘marbles,” and many others have had a similar return. Turnips, mangels and carrots are short in the 
yield. The success of my neighbour and myself in our potato crop I attribute to deep planting (plowed 
in) through cultivation during the dry time, and a determined stand against the depredations of the bug. 


Peter McDonald, Machar, Parry Sound: Potatoes were a very good crop generally, and there is only 
an odd potato injured by rot. Turnips are very good, 


O. Duross, Oliver, Algoma: Potatoes are a full crop and good for using. There isnorot. Turnips 
have not been injured by the fly. Mangels and carrots are good. All root crops have been taken up and 


secured. 





COMPARATIVE YIELD OF FIELD CROPS. 


; The statistics of six years enable us to form a fair opinion of the agricultural pro- 
ductions of the country. The conditions of growth are never exactly the same for suc- 
cessive seasons, and consequently there is no certainty respecting the yield of crops. It 
is only from the returns of a number of years that an average of any field crop can be 
‘computed, and such an average must form the standard of comparison for a season's pro- 
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ducts. The following table gives the aggregate yield of our principal crops for the six 
years 1882-7 and the annual average of each for the period : 









































Field Crops. 1887. 1886. 1885, 1884. 1883. 1882. 1882-7. 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
Fall Wheat....... 14,440,611 | 18,071,142 | 21,478,281 | 20,717,631 | 11,656,957 | 31,277,018 | 19,603,304 
Spring Wheat ....| 5,633,117 | 9,518,553 | 9,129,881 14,609,661 | 9,726,063 | 9,665,995 | 9,718,879 | 
Barkeye. Seecu.ee “se 17,134,830 | 19,512,278 | 16,533,587 | 19,119,041 | 18,414,337 | 24,284,407 19,166,413 
ORIG Retr te  uee 49,848,101 | 58,665,608 | 55,229,742 | 57,696,304 | 54,573,609 50,501,701 | 54,419,177 | 
GWG, Airing ease es 894,887 | 1,106,462 | 1,271,506 | 1,648,259 | 3,012,240 | 3,473,799 | 1,901,192 
Peace oh ile, ee 12,173,332 | 16,043,734 | 14,006,192 | 13,691,607 | 10,673,728 | 11,006,115 | 12,932,450 
Corn (in ear) ..... 8,404,752 | 10,805,309 | 10,741,391 | 12,935,889 |........... 13,420,664 | 11,261,601 
Buckwheat ....... | 1,025,353 | 1,678,708 | 1, AS05670 -) 71,484,570 Ga eae 1,262,973 | 1,396,456 
Boanetwee oe ne | 275,975 | 482,072 | 496,564 | 592,044 }........... 409,910 |. 451,313 
Potatoes ),./$2i32 se. 10,678,000 | 16,012,358 | 21,091,144 | 27,546,261 | 16,400,782 18,432,145 | 18,360,115 
Mangel-wurzels...| 5,695,761 | 8,787,743 | 7,660,729 | 8,655,184 | 6,252,015 | 7,711,420 | 7,4605475 
Carrots cli tae ale 2,105,686 | 3,478,751 | 
| 
} 


Uris iii a wins 31,413,456 | 47,061,053 
Tons. Tons. 
Hay and Clover ..| 3,093,610 | 2,994,446 


41,137,735 | 44,406,363 | 29,879,354 35,359,331 | 38,209,549 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. 
3,952,155 | 3,044,912 | 4,115,535 | 2,090,626 | 3,098,547 


3,462,319 | 4,197,200 | 3,984,436 Hee 3,539,728 














Two crops only show that the average of six years has been maintained, viz., pease and 
hay. In the case of pease, however, it must be remembered that the bug did not close its 
long reign of devastation until 1883, and that since its disappearance the area devoted to 
this crop has been largely increased. All the cereal and root crops are below the average, 
and, as appears by subsequent tables, the diminished product is in no instance wholly a 
result of decreased acreage. The wheat crop alone is less than the average of six years 
by 9,243,455 bushels, the barley crop is less by 2,031,583 bushels, and the oats crop less by 
4,571,076 bushels; the fodder root crops, mangels, carrots and turnips, are also less than 
the average by nearly 10,000,000 bushels, and corn is less by 2,856,849 bushels. 


PeRcENTAGE oF Toran YI ELDS.—A more detailed comparison of the total yields 
of 1887 with the six years 1882-7 is presented in the following table, by groups of counties : 
































e 1 Ae kes Sallis es ee eee fe) 25 

Sao |S |S 14S] 8° | "8 | ea le 
damallivehontaiearmead aes Bik 1-20: ky, POulantT4 howe GS ae ST wi WTA er osilieors 
WG Wine Whentawcsi eet OL nave ebb fe SaOM eae ilar os | 65 | 58 
| Fall and Spring Wheat ....| 80 | 65| 64, 67| 66) 73) 62 ! 68 68 
Batley. Rutquamennostun: 79| 91; 96 | 90.) 295 oh TBO Heese | 89 
Oats a Sy seers eae, 93 | 100 | 97 | 95, 85! 88! 86 | 112! 92 
Bips ae ee eee 751) 724? 61 | 75 | 52 | 31 49 | 43] 47 
Poise oat eee 97 | 111| 92) 103| 91] 77 | 81) 124) 94 
Cin eC kerk 711 7| | 69} 79] 98| 92] 105| 7% 
| Buckwheat.....-.sseeeee0s 78 | 119 93 67 99 | 58) 77 94] 73 
I Roanete eee nhac ee 6. | 071 th Be | MESH BOP B94 Fhe | 85 | er 
| Petatees Paete ceet elt oss gg 4:88 [2 e871. S60) sy faebo enol | | 87 | 58 
| Mangel-wurzels....+.2..... | 73 | 82| 60] 88| 63] 68 Saif deiaterr6 
| Carrots ...... PRO as (G0) > 2145 Pe 6a eb2e 6726 66] > 98-1" b0 
Maenigis ees hae oe keen es Ba | S14, aye 80 | 8S) obs SO leesa ene as 
| Hay and Clover ........++- 92 1° 118 | 112} 94] 89 | 106 | 95] 125] 100 
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In the preparation of this table 100 is taken as the standard crop, or average of the six 
years, and the figures show for groups of counties the proportion of the total yield of each 
crop in 1887 to the average yield of the six years. Hay and clover alone attained the 
standard, and in the Lake Huron, Georgian Bay, St. Lawrence and Ottawa counties and the 
Northern districts the standard crop was exceeded. Pease was only six per cent. under 
the standard, having gone over it in the Lake Huron and West Midland counties and 
the Northern districts. The lowest record was made by rye, which was 47 per cent. of a 
standard, and potatoes and spring wheat were each 58 per cent. Fall wheat was nearly 
uniform in its record, excepting in the Northern districts and the St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
counties, where the extreme points were reached, but as the crop is not much grown in 
those localities the averages for the rest of the province were very slightly disturbed. 
The barley crop gives its best results in the Lake Ontario counties, and here the yield 
was 95 per cent. of the standard. 


YIELDS PER AcRrE.—The following table gives the yield per acre of each crop 
by groups of counties in 1887, and for the province in 1887 and 1886, and the yearly 
average for the six years 1882-7 : 




































































e log aul | meine es ; 
3 2 : Ss 8 B | 2 < 8 g es 83 | The Province. 
Field Crops. a | Ce BS BS as Hs Ss se Beta aoe apes ae 
S ae o q tes 4 n= 
ATES Te IMS | ae |S | 28 fe ssn, free 
Fall Wheat...... push} 16.0! 14.9] 17.0! 15.6| 17.4] 14.5] 16.9] 243! 161] 20.4] 20.2 
Spring Wheat... “ | 10.6| 83 10.2! 9.1{ 120] 140! 11.3) 181) 116] 165] 15.5 
Fall & Sp’g. Wheat “ | 15.7] 13.8 BS 14.5] 149] 141] 128] 186] 1451 188! 18.4 
Barley 2)... « | 90.1) 23.4| 22.5| 238] 226] 21.6! 19.8] 23.4] 22.3] 26.5] 26.1 
Geer sen “ a1 32.8| 28.6/ 32.2| 29.0} 27.4! 25.2] 31.5) 29.6] 36.2| 35.7 
Petes eas “ a 16.5) 16.8] 13.8} 121! 142] 129; 168) 131] 16.3| 165 
Beasts. iss « | 199] 208] 19.3] 187| 146] 16.4] 141] 261] 168) 228! 20.7 
Corn (in ear) .... “ 52.3| 53.7| 31.5) 49.5| 45.9] 581] 49.1] 51.5} 51.3 69.0 | 64.8 
| Buckwheat ...... “1 15.6] 248] 134] 12.1) 185] 146) 15.1) 30.7) 16.0} 237) 22.8 
ee « | 1931 15.9] 20.2] 16.9] 15.9] 18.2] 13.9] 16.6| 13.6] 22.9) 20.4 
| Potatoes ........ « | 46.4| 73.4| 79.4| 77.4| 66.61 93.4] 69.7! 197.0| 761! 1143 | 117.6 | 
Mangel-wurzels.. “ | 257.3 | 351.6 | 266.2 | 372.7 | 305.8 | 250.4 | 248.3 | 218.8 | 317.8 | 483.6 | 430.9 
Carrots ...-..... “ | 186.5 251.2 | 202.3 | 272.4 | 243.8 | 207.9 | 195.2 | 214.6 | 231.1 | 375.4 | 356.3 
Turnips. ....... «© | 954.7 | 307.9 | 277.0 | 338.7 | 286.0 | 219.6 | 235.2 | 250.5 | 298.2 | 475.7 | 389.9 
| Hay and Clover.. tons 18 | 1.54 36 1.43| 1.28] 1.35] 1.16] 1.85] 1.36] 1.35] Lat 











The only crop in which the average yield of 1887 is greater than that of 1886 is hay and 
clover, but compared with the annual averages of the period of six years every crop shows 
a lower product. In round numbers, the yield of wheat, barley and pease is below the 
standard for six years by 4 bushels, oats and buckwheat by 6 bushels, beans by 7 bushels, 
orn by 13 bushels, potatoes by 41 bushels, turnips by 91 bushels, mangel-wurzels by 113 
- bushels, and carrots by 125 bushels. 
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Ravios or AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE.—The ratios of average yield per 
acre in 1887 to the annual average of the six years 1882-7 (the latter being taken as 
100), is presented in the following table : 
































| I oy ites | Kise S | g 3 eg (Esme Tae 
SB | 28) hs) ee | Se) 52/88) se a8 
Pas 2 [ge | bales [ai | 42 |e: | | 3? 
4 G Se Outta ia) Aint ee 
Tall’ Wheat @eecuw ecto ae 83) 74), 80] 76] 9 82 |° BL Lvig SAA UN OEE IY | 
Spring Wheat ........-+++- 79 1) 611 20.1) x88 phe 74a eae eer Gu ie 98) on Lo 
Fall and Spring Wheat .... 83 74 77 | 81 fe) 83 79 | 100 79 | 
Barley ee go | s7| s7| s5| s6| 87] 81} 97] 8 | 
Geto Se oo ee ee S$ P90 BENG Bay Os Slay o | o7} 83 | 
Evita Gat de eee 79| 99| 90| 8 | 81}: 78.1) Si as4a eae : 
Dansove aca’: see ere 66: 92'| #88.|c086 | 78 | CBee) areca t sa aeess 
Coen chet hier: ch neve 741 88| 62] 7] Sl| 108} 101} 127| 79 
Buckwheat, sors. tie rey- ee W7 |) AMS WBds, GL) 7 80s) CE Re OG a ieee 
Bisnis itt, 26 Acts Saas aes 61| 76| 110) 82) 72] 73] 72.) 72) 67} 
Potatoes ee weet 42 | 65| 65| 68| 62| 72 | 56 | 83] 65] | 
Mangel-wurzels .........5- e7| so| 62; si| 70) 66! | 93) 74} | 
OAErotus Mtoe ee tin ees 68 68 54 vgs 65 65 61 84 65 | ; 
Mpa A ees sedi eeakes 731 792 BBilo 884) 674 1) Relea Os.) ae wou | 
Hay and Clover .....-..... OL a SLE G06 93 89 | 98 92 | 113 96 








Here the best records are made by the Northern districts, where with respect to five 
crops the yield of 1887 exceeds the average of six years, and while there are a few groups 
of counties in which hay and clover, buckwheat and corn, exceeded their averages of the 
period, there is no crop that reached the average over the whole province. Hay and 
clover reached 96 per cent., but the cereals range from 79 to 85 per cent., and the root. 
crops from 65 to 76 per cent. 
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ONTARIO vs. AMERICAN StarvEs.—A comparison of the average yield 


. per acre of cereals in Ontario and the principal grain-growing states of the American 
_ Union is presented in the following table for the six years 1882-7* : 
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| 
Crops. | 1887. 1886. 1885, 1884. 1883. 1882. | 1982-7, 


—— ---——— eee eee wl Sores es, 





Bee ee eet | ee | Se | 


_ Fall Wheat..| Ontario...| 16.1 |20.4 |24.5 |24.0 |10.6 126.3 [20.2 
New York...| 16.2 16.3 15.4 16.5 10.3 Let 14.9 








18.5 22.0 26.5 23.2 24.1 25.0 23.2 
19.0 22.0 23.8 24.2 22.9 23.3 22.5 
19.0 22.5 23.0 22.3 21.9 22.6 21.9 
21.0 22.0 23.4 21.0 22.1 23.0 22-1 
20.5 “; 22.2 18.1 23.6 16.2 16.4 19.5 


Minnesota 





ce eer ere 


Nebraska, 
California 


Beas eats 9.7 Me oe OL. 13.6 Maye UB A® | 1S 

: | PUbiow ss <-.: ae Oe LO ae lb a | 10,0 45-1 belay 
} : Michigan... | 13.3 | 16.0 | 19.3 | 16.5 | 14.0 | 16.3 | 15.9) 
cS Indiana ..... 13be 148 | *10:6 12.5 | 10.4 | 16.5 | 13.0 
| Illinois ..... 15.2 | 13.7 BG) 1.6 510.054 7.7) 198 
| Missouri : 16.2 . one | 7.4 11.8 10.1 11.8 11.7 
California ...; 11.0 j 11.6 9.4 1332 13.0 13.0 11.9 
Kansas 0% 9.6 11.4 10.6 16.5 17.5 19.9 14.3 

Spring Wheat; Ontario...| 11.6 |16.5 | 11.4 |20.2 |16.6 |16.5 115.5 

: Wisconsin...| 10.3 11.5 11.5 14.0 12.3 14.4 12:5 

| Minnesota...| 11.6 14.0 | ise 15.0 13.0 13.0 13.0 

Lowa: i. os. NETS Ai DL Ee EME ARO Rn pT ae in (1 ee Oa 
Nebraska ...| 10.1 11.0 | ii3 14.5 15.5 11.0 13.2 

| Dakota: 22: Poet bal, iv fide sl Gr Qi ite tg is tale 

Barley ...... Ontario...;/22.3 {26.65 |27.7 |27.3 |24.38 |23.6 | 26.1 

New York. | 20.3 | 22.0 | 22.0 | 22.5 | 24.2-| 24.8 | 29.6 


Wisconsin .. 





= 
° 
= 
© 


Patan er |! Ontario...|29.6 |86.2 |35.8 /88.9 |38.5 |36.4 135.7 

Now ork...) 23.5, |. 28:72). 27:9 | 30.0.1 31.3 | 29.9 | 28.6 
| Pennsylvania| 25.5 28.7 | 26.3 27.9 30.6 20S | DC 
Ohio... 222). 300,00 1824 8718 28.0 33.9 | 26.4 | 31.3 
| sign 29.6 | 29.5 | 35.4 | 33.4 | 34.6 | 31.7 f 30.4 

Indiana ..... 27.0 | 30.7 | 26.8 | 30.0 | 29.7 | 26.8 | 28.5 
| Mlinois......] 29.5 | 81.8 32.8 | 32.8 | 36.1 | 40.7 | 34.0 

he aes 24.2 28.4 33.8 33.5 30.4 29.6 30.0 
| Minnesota...; 30.0 | 34.4 | 34.9 | 35.2 | 33:1" |' 3527 33.9 
| Towa. 34 30.5 | 34.1 | 33.8 | 36.7 | 34.1 | 31.0 0. 
| Missouri ....| 29.3 235.4 ae 26.7 28.7 30.1 26.7 
| Kansas...... Boro a 926 dene ole Sh 35.001 799.4 | 97-08 ato 
| Nebraska....| 27.5 29.5 34.3 | 33.7 | 40.0 23.5 31.4 











It will be noticed that the harvest of 1887 had the effect of lowering the averages of 
every crop in Ontario and in each of the states, with four exceptions, viz.: Fall wheat 
_in New York, spring wheat in Dakota, barley in Carlifornia and oats in Missouri. In 
fall wheat Missouri alone produced a larger yield per acre than Ontario last year ; in 
| spring wheat Ontario and Minnesota were equal, and Dakota nearly three bushels higher; 
in barley Ontario still kept the head of the list, although its.average was 4.6 bushels less 





*; The states’ averages in this table have been computed from the totals of acreage and product as given 
in the annual reports of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
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than the average of the preceding five years ; and in oats the states of Ohio, Minnesota 
and Iowa gave the highest averages, with Ontario and Michigan next in order as equals. 
But in all the grain crops the averages for the six years show that Ontario still maintains | 
the pre-eminence. Its nearest rival in fall wheat is Michigan, but the difference in 
averages is 4.3 bushels per acre, while as compared with Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri and California the difference ranges from 7.1 to 8.5 bushels per acre. 
Kansas and New York are 5.3 and 5.9 bushels respectively below the average of Ontario. 
The spring wheat averages are much closer, and between Dakota and Ontario the differ- 
ence is only 1.3 bushel per acre. Minnesota is 2.5 bushels less, and so on down to Lowa, 
which is 4.3 bushels less. The averages of barley range from 3.5 bushels in New York to 
6.6 bushels in California below the average per acre in Ontario; while the averages of 
oats range lower from 1.8 bushel in Minnesota to 9 bushels in Missouri. 





FRUIT AND FRUIT TREES. 





The yield of the larger fruits for the season of 1887, though not so abundant as was 
expected from the profusion of blossoms in the spring and the generally favorable condi- 
tions of the early summer, was, on the other hand, much better than might be inferred 
from the general tone of the reports made early in August. Despite the extremely hot 
summer the season was not an unfavorable one for the fruit grower, especially in those 
portions of the province in which any considerable attention is devoted to this branch of 
agriculture. Though the apple worm was present in a good many localities, yet the 
damage from that or other insect pests was not very serious, and there was a large sur- 
plus of apples—rather small in size it is true, but clean skinned and full flavored. The — 
increasing importance of the export trade in this feuit and the greater attention which ~ 
is being devoted to meeting the demands of the foreign market were emphasized by many — 
correspondents. Wind storms in the early autumn, following the long drouth, were : 
mentioned as having caused a premature fall of apples from the trees in some localities, — 
particularly in the eastern part of the province. There are also complaints that apples. 
are not keeping well owing to their maturing too rapidly. Pears, although in some cases — 
rather stunted by the drouth, yielded well, and though the fruit was rather small in size 
it was otherwise of good quality. The peach crop was considerably better than it has 
been for some years back, and although the fruit was small in size it was found on many 
trees which for years before had borne nothing but leaves. Plums were generally 
reported a fine crop, and grapes more than fulfilled the favorable predictions of the 
August report. Cherries, on the other hand, were a general failure. The increasing 
prevalence of black-knot in cherry and plum trees, especially in old orchards, was the 
subject of frequent comment. Of the small fruits, strawberries were the most favorably 
reported upon, although the drouth shortened the season materially. Native raspberries, 
black and red, were badly affected by the heat, and in many localities dried on the bushes. 
before a sufficient supply for local requirement could be picked. In the Northern districts, 
however, wild fruits, especially the huckleberry, were abundant. 

Fruit trees were reported to be in surprisingly good condition in the fall, considering 
the trying season through which they passed, although in some places, particularly in the: 
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eastern parts of the province, young orchards showed signs of succumbing to the long 
continued drain upon their vitality. The area in orchard is given in the following table 
for a series of years : 


* 


Rate per 1,000 

















eS 
| Districts. 1887, 1886. 1885. 1884. 1883, Be eeplearyds 
, 1887. | 1882-7. 
Lake Erie....... 37,067 39,028 | 39,844 39,952 40,084 | 28.2 | 31.5 
Lake Huron..... 19,874 19,946 19,925 | 19,952 | 19,907 16.5 | 17.6 
Georgian Bay ... 11,129 11,097 11,555 11,577 12,228 | 11.2 12.6 
West Midland...| 37,402 38,304 40,593 ef 42,800 | 16.9 | 19.0 
Lake Ontario....| 54,080 | 56,622 | 56,796 55,112 | 57,358 | 23.9 | 25.5 
St. L. and Ottawal 12,401 12,375 13,145 | 14,320! 14,760) 5.6 | 6.8 
East Midland.... 8,911 8,635 8,838 9,780 9,950 | 11.2 | 12.5 
Northern districts 578 609 570 516 363 One 5.4 
Potalses; Godvt 181,442 | 186,616 | 191,266 | 192,837 | 197,450] 16.3 | 18.1 





These figures indicate a gradual decrease in the orchard area of the province since 
1883, but in a case of small acreages it is difficult to make a satisfactory estimate for the 
whole province ; a difference of even a quarter of an acre in the returns of consecutive 
years will make a considerable change in the aggregate. The number of fruit trees 
imported during the past five years leaves it to be inferred that the orchard area of the 
country must be slowly increasing. 

The appended extracts from correspondents on the fruit crops of the season of 1887 
will be found unusually interesting and suggestive : 


FROM THE MAY REPORT. 


John Hooker, Mersea, Essex: There is a heavy blossom on apple, peach, plum and cherry, and if there 
are no late frosts there is good prospect for an abundance of fruit. 


Edmund B. Harrison, Howard, Kent: Apples promise to be a fine crop ; peaches look promising. The 
deep snow favored the mice to girdle young trees. 


John Bishop, Orford, Kent: Peach, plum, and the early varieties of cherries are out in blossom, and 
promise a good crop. Pears and apples are full of buds, but they are not out yet. Some few peach trees, 
have died without any apparent reason for so doing. 


Sheldon Ward, Malahide, Elgin : The outlook for fruit surpasses anything for years. The apple, pear, 
peach, plum and cherry are loaded with blossoms ; no injury by winter. 


Samuel Maccoll, Dunwich, Elgin: Trees that blossom before leafing are in full bloom, and the leaves 
of the earlier kinds of wood are showing their robes of green. Plum, cherry and peach are in bluom; all 
promise an abundant crop. Winter does not appear to have done any damage. 


E. M. Crysler, Charlotteville, Norfolk: Apple trees are looking well; pear, peach, plum and cherry. 
are very full of bloom, and if we have no frost will be an abundant crop. 


R. Watson, Windham, Norfolk: Apples promise well. Peach, plum and cherry are played out here, 
Small fruit promises well. The quince bushes are looking well. They have not suffered much from the 
winter. 

J. R. Martin, Cayuga North, Haldimand: Fruit very promising. Very little affected by winter, 
especially grapes and peaches. 

_F. A. Hutt, Stamford, Welland: Apples and peaches not yet in blossom; plum and cherry very 
promising. Very little damage is done in the winter compared with insect enemies of spring and summer, 

John Dallas, Bosanquet, Lambton: Very good appearance of fruit. Peach, plum and pear trees just 
coming out in blossom, No injury by winter that I know of. 

John L. Wilson, Enniskillen, Lambton: Cherry, plum, pear and crab trees were in full bloom on the 
6th of May, and all other apple trees are almost in bloom to-day, a little ahead of any year I have ever seen 
in this part. In the fore part of the season it was cool and dry, but of late, since we got rains, the growth 


is remarkable. 
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Wm. 8. Howell, Sombra, Lambton: Peach, plum, pear and cherry blossomed on 7th, 8th and 9th April. 

Woods are looking quite green now. ‘The fruit trees look well; the buds are swelling slowly. Peach trees 

and small fruits not killed. The dry autumn left the buds small on all trees, but the winter has not been 
o extreme, being more even than usual. Apple trees will have lots of blossoms. 


John Beattie, McKillop, Huron: Fruit trees look well. Where they were not broken by the ice 
storms of last winter, I think they were not otherwise injured. . 


John Morrison, McKillop, Huron. Fruit trees look well, and apples and cherries coming in bloom. 
An ice storm, first week in February, broke a great many trees of all kinds. 


Hy. Doupe, Usborne, Huron: Cherry and plum trees are now in bloom. There were a good many of 
the lower branches of old apple trees killed during the winter season, and some of them were broken 
off by ice. 


G. E. Cresswell, Tuckersmith, Huron: More forward than usual. Every appearance of a good crop, 
No injury, except from a severe ice storm which in some parts has done an immense amount of damage, 
large apple trees being split to pieces and destroyed. Rain froze as it fell, till even the small limbs were 
covered with ice from 1 to 14 inches thick, 


Hugh Murray, Bruce, Bruce: Cherries are in full bloom, and the earlier varicties of plums ; apples 
are commencing to show blossoms. Fruit trees appear to have got through the winter all right. 


Jas. Johnston, Carrick, Bruce: The trees show a greenish tint already, and on some southern exposures 
the leaf is half formed. Wintered all right, except some of the younger trees, which have been girdled 
by mice. ; 


Samuel Dickson, Bentinck, Grey: Fruit trees healthy; the blossom just coming out on apples, plums 
and cherries. No injurious effects from winter. 


Thomas Abercrombie, Euphrasia, Grey: Fruit trees look well; the winter did not hurt them. As far 
as I can learn, the prospect of a heavy crop is not good. It is generally thought it was so good last year 
it will affect this year’s crop, though the pears I have myself are just coming out in blossom and promise 
well. The plums and cherries are blossoming good. 


Geo. Binnie, Glenelg, Grey: Fruit trees of all kinds seem to have come through the winter in good 
order. Plum and cherry are in bloom, and apple blossoms are just opening. There is promise of an abun- 
dant crop. 


John Darby, Vespra, Simcoe : The plum trees are in bloom, and the fruit buds on the apples appear 
plentiful, and have come through the winter favorably. - 


Richard Jolliffe, Dorchester N., Middlesex: Cherry and apple trees are looking as though we might 
expect a good crop. I have an Oxheart cherry in full bloom. Don’t think the winter has hurt the 
fruit trees. 


Jas. Alexander, Ekfrid, Middlesex: The apple, plum and cherry have wintered well, and have now a 
fine appearance, some of them being in blossom. Small fruits have also wintered well. 


W. Wright, McGillivray, Middlesex: Apple trees in a few days will be in full leaf, and are full of 
blossom. Apple trees in a number of orchards are not ina healthy state ; few peaches. As I stated in a 
former report, black knot had destroyed plums, and is now I see attacking cherries. I dont see that last 
winter injured fruit trees much, but an ice storm broke a number of branches, 


James A. Glen, Westminster, Middlesex: Apples, peaches, plums, cherries and pears, are healthy and 
all of bloom, except those unfortunate cherries afflicted with black knot. Some careless men deserve a 
esson for propagating this easily controlled pest. 


Thomas Baird, Blandford, Oxford: Apple trees seem healthy, but the show for fruit is not very promis- 
ing in this locality. Cherries give a better show, and so do pears, which are loaded with blossom. The 
winter does not seem to have hurt the fruit trees. 


M. & W. Schell, Oxford E., Oxford: Apple trees are generally in a healthy condition, but will not be 
very full of blossoms this year. Peach trees are healthy, and bid fair for an abundant crop. Plum and 
cherry trees have suffered severely from black knot, but blossoms are plentiful on sound trees. Pears will, 
perhaps, be the best crop of any, judging from present appearances. 


Jos. Snasdell, Flamboro W., Wentworth: Very few peaches grow here, and the cherries are almost all 
eut down. What remain are in full bloom. 


‘ Colin Cameron, Nassagaweya, Halton: The trees are healthier looking than for some years, and the 
prospects for a good fruit year is bright at present. I do not see any signs of damage done by winter frosts 
to any kind of fruit trees this year. No signs of any trees having died during the past winter from any 
eause. Caterpillars bad at present. 


W. T. Patullo, Caledon, Peel: There are several varieties of apple showing blossoms; the later varieties 
are making but little showing. No peaches grown. Cherry are killed with black knot. The plums are 
fast going also with the black knot. I think the winter has been very favorable to fruit trees. 


Joseph Sleightholm, Toronto Gore, Peel: Fruit trees appear healthy, although young apple trees are 
troubled with lice. Pears bid to be prolific. 


George Evans, Jr., Georgina, York: Apple trees do not appear to do as_well as they should. No 
peaches are grown here. Plum and cherry trees are affected with black knot. The winter does not appear 
to have affected the orchard seriously. . 


C. E. Lundy, Gwillimbury E., York: Apples look well. Plums are in full bloom. No cherries. 
Small fruits are looking thrifty. Orchard trees have stood the winter well. 
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John Foy, Scugog, Ontario: April was very backward and cold, but since May came in the weather has 
been beautiful, and vegetation has come on very rapidly. Fair prospects for apples; peach, not cultivated 3 
plums, good ; cherries, destroyed by biack knot. Small fruits look very promising. 


_W. Windatt, Darlington, Durham: The winter has not affected the fruit trees. Apples and pears are. 
thrifty. Plum and cherry trees are fast dying out with black knot. Peaches do not succeed here. 


P. Hinman, Haldimand, Northumberland: Prospects fine for apples. No peach trees grown here.. 


Plum and cherry trees are so affected by insects that there will not be muchof acrop. Most of the cherries. 
have been cut down. 


_John Riddell, Monaghan S., Northumberland: Apple, plum and cherry, abundant blossom ; small 
fruits give indication of an average crop. Fruit trees wintered all right; but an unusual destruction by 
mice to all kinds of orchard trees, and also to young forest trees. 


W. R. Dempsey, Ameliasburg, Prince Edward: Fruit trees are looking well; no appearance of any 
having been frozen. The snow watering through by rains in the winter, and then forming ice, seems tc 
have destroyed the mice. We can expect at least a fair crop of apples, cherries and pears, judging from, 
appearance of blossom buds. 


W.N. Dollar, Fredericksburg, N., Lennox and Addington: Apple, plum and cherry trees are in fair. 
condition for a crop. No peach grown here. 


R. J. Dunlap, Pittsburg, Frontenac : Fruit trees of all kinds, by appearance at present, indicate a 
good fruit crop. The buds look healthy, and promise abundance of blosoms. 


John Conn, Oxford, Leeds and Grenville: Apple trees have passed the winter well, but great numbers. 
have been girdled by mice. I have lost about 2,000 young nursery apple trees, besides 50 bearing trees, the 
past winter by these destructive pests. 


James Collison, Matilda, Dundas: Plum blows are just beginning to appear this morning (May 12th). 
Apple trees look well, but plums do not. Very few cherry trees here, and no peaches. The orchards. 
appeared to winter well. . 


G. I. Morgan, Osnabruck, Stormont: Apple trees look well, and plums are in bloom. No peaches or 
cherries are grown here. 


Jas. Cattanach, Lancaster, Glengarry : Fruit trees seem to be all right, although in some places the 
apple is ruined by the mice eating of the bark. 


F. W. Langrell, Alfred, Prescott: Apple and other fruit trees were considerably broken and damaged 
by the ice last month, many being broken ; but otherwise they are in average condition. 


W. J. Summerby, Russell, Russell: But few apples are grown here, save crabs. Peaches and cherries, 
are not grown, and only native plums. The winter has been a severe one, and weak trees have gone. 


L. Morton, Goulbourn, Carleton: Many of the apple trees have been badly barked by mice; the 
ravages of these vermin have been greater than T remember ever before. No peaches here. Plum trees. 
look well ; so do apples where not injured as above; no cherries grown here, so of other fruit trees. Winter 
has not affected them injuriously to any great extent. 


. 


J. Grierson, Torbolton, Carleton: Fruit trees have been badly hurt by mice, which have gnawed the 
bark of a great many young trees and completely destroyed them. 


Thomas Roche, Hagarty, Renfrew : Fruit trees look well and are just blossoming. They seem to have 
stood the winter well. Mice have injured some apple trees. 


Robt. McLaren, Horton, Renfrew: The plum trees are in blossom, and other fruit trees seem healthy ; 
but there is considerable complaint of mice damaging fruit trees last winter. 


Andrew Wilson, Ramsay, Lanark: Fruit trees badly injured by mice, 


Thos. Beall, Lindsay, Victoria: All fruit trees give promise of an abundant crop. Blossoms are’ just. 
commencing to open out on apple and pear trees. The common red plum is in full bloom, other plum blos- 
soms are just commencing to appear ; a few strawberry blossoms can be seen ; grape vines look exceedingly 
well. The winter has been more stormy than usual, but there has been no very low temperature. It has 
been a favorable winter for all the fruit crop. 


J. M. Drummond, Otonabee, Peterboro’: The fruit trees are looking well. The plum and cherry are 
loaded with blossom, and all have come through the winter all right. 


Stephen Kettle, Glamorgan, Haliburton : Fruit trees are but few, but are looking well, it not having 
been a hard winter for them. We had very deep snow, frost all out of the ground in January, and snow 
kept on till near May. 


J. Wilson, Dungannon, Hastings : Apples are not so full of blossom as last year. Common plums look 
well; the cherry trees here are few in number and all young. Mice girdled some of the young trees in the. 
orchards. 


E. Bray, jr., Stephenson and Stisted, Muskoka: Apple trees are looking very well. T think the. 
previous winters killed all except the very hardiest trees. I hope that what trees are left will do well. 

R. Blair, Carling, Parry Sound: Apple trees look well; peach, plum and cherry have not done welk 
here. 


¥F, W. Ashdown, Humphrey, Parry Sound: Plum trees in bloom; apples about out in leaf. Som, 
tender branches are winter-killed, the hardier kinds are all right. 
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FROM THE AUGUST REPORT. 


George Leak, Rochester, Essex: A great many fruit trees have died. There is promise of a good 
trop of apples, pears and peaches. We have no plums or cherries.. Grapes are good, and small fruits are 
very good. 


G. M. Baird, Harwich, Kent: Fruit is plentiful, but small, and of inferior quality. A great many 
apples are dropping off. Pears are plentiful but affected by the dry weather. There is a great crop of peaches, 
but they are very small and wormy, and altogether not a good sample; I might say the same of plums. 
Small fruits were plentiful, but on account of the hot weather the season was short and the fruit small 


in size. ~ 


W. Clarke, Aldboro’, Elgin: Trees are doing as well as can be expected, except last spring’s planting. 
They are dying in some orchards from drouth to the extent of 20 per cent. Apples will be small. Pears 
seems to do well so far, and will likely give a good crop unless the severe drouth continues. Peaches, where 
there is a live limb, have few on, but they are poor, little, inferior things. Plums are of no account, as the 
trees have been full of black-knot. Cherry trees are all right, but they gave a light crop. With few 
exceptions, there was a scarcity of small fruits. 


H. J. Barber, Townsend, Norfolk: Apples are scarce and small, probably enough for local demand. 
The trees appear to be panting for moisture, and many of them will die if the drouth continues much longer. 
Pear trees are loaded with fruit, as are peaches, but they too are struggling for life. Small fruits, such as 
berries of different kinds, suffered in the same way, so that there was not more than half a crop. If it rains 
‘soon there will be enough fruit for local demand. 


J. R. Martin, Cayuga N., Haldimand : Apples promised a fine crop, but are now dropping badly from 
the codlin-moth and drouth. Pears are very good; no blight. Peaches are not much grown, but are 
promising. Plums have been very badly affected by the curculio, and the law against the black-knot is not 
enforced. This should be seen to, and inspectors appointed. Cherries were a good crop, but the trees 
were badly affected by the black-knot and maggots. I keep my trees cut out and they do not suffer. Grapes 
are a very abundant crop. The heavy clay soil, where dry and underlaid with limestone, suits them to a 
charm. Small fruits did well excepting late berries, which were destroyed by the drouth. The supply of 
all fruits, plums and peaches excepted, is abundant this year, and the quality is fairly good. 


John A. Law, Stamford, Welland: Apples are not an average crop, but pears look well. Peaches are 
small in size; so are plums. All the foregoing have been hurt by the protracted drouth. Grapes promise 
a fine crop. Small fruits an ordinary yield, but small in size, having been affected by the drouth. 


M. Wattson, Bosanquet, Lambton: Apples are good in quality and plentiful although small on account 
of no rain. Pears are good, and not so much affected by the drouth. Early peaches were fine, but the 
late sorts are small and hard at present. Cherries were a very abundant crop. There will ke a good 
yield of grapes, but they are drying up in places and require rain. Black, white and red currants were 
above the average. Strawberries were a short crop, and the season was soon over for want of rain. Black 
and red raspberries were an average, and would have done better but for the dry weather toward the end 
of June. Gooseberries were under the average both in size and quantity. 


A. McD, Allan, Goderich, Huron: There is an abundance of fall apples in all sections, and generally 
of good quality and free from spot. Winter apples are not so large a yield. Baldwins are scarce, the Spy 
a small crop, Rhode Island Greening good, King of Tompkin’s County good. American Golden Russet fair 
to good. Others are medium to poor in crop, but the quality will be good and all are clean. Even Snow 
apples are clean this year. Early apples are a fine crop this year; the Duchess of Oldenburg is always good. 
Pears are a good average crop. Cherries were good along the lake front, but the robins and cherry birds got 
a large share of the crop. Peaches are not grown much in this county, but whoever has a tree has it loaded 
this year. Plums area large crop. The rot affected them badly and will thin out a great many kinds, such 
‘as Washington and Victoria. Grapes promise the best crop for many years; they are far forward, and witb 
the heat continuing for a short while will all be ripened early. Small fruits were a good crop. The continued 
drouth will affect the size of samples of fruit, but this will be fully made up for in quality, I believe. Only 
for the codlin-moth all our apples would pack as perfect samples for foreign markets. If growers would 
continue in using the Paris green when the apple is formed from the blossom, the moth would be got rid 
of largely. This has been abundantly proven by several growers here this season. All fallen apples should 
be fed to stock also, and thus destroy a great many moths in the worm state. 


John McMillan, Hullett, Huron: Apple trees are healthy, and the crop an average one. The fruit is 
likely to be small, but clear of black spots, and there are but few worms. Pear trees are healthy also, and 
an average crop. Plums, almost none ; cherries, a small crop ; grapes, plentiful ; all small fruits plentiful. 
There is a sufficiency of small fruits for home use and of good quality. There will be a fair quantity of 
apples for export. 


J. M. Monkman, Arran, Bruce: Apples are a fair crop, but some are falling off from the drouth. Pears, 
rather poor: we have no peaches growing. Black-knot has killed nearly all the plum trees in this vicinity. 


Cherries were good. Grapes were very good. Red and black currants very scarce. Berries generally were 
plentiful. 


George Binnie, Glenelg, Grey: Fruit trees blossomed well, but much of the blossom failed to set, and 
the crop is not large. The codlin worm is worse than last year, but the drouth is doing more injury than 


anything else. Apples will be small. There was a small crop of cherries. Plums are good where there 
are any. 


George Sneath, Vespra, Simcoe: Apples area fair crop. The fruit is smaller than usual but free from 
spots ; even the Snows are bright and clean. Pears, plums and grapes are not largely grown, but where 
grown are a faircrop Plums have done better than for years past. There will be a sufficiency of fruit 
and to spare. 
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. S. P. Zavitz, Lobo, Middlesex : Fruit promised well, but the drouth is doing it some injury. Apples 
_are fair and well flavored, but under-sized. Pears are dropping before their time, and peaches have stopped 
growing. Suznall fruits were abundant and of good quality. Trees are looking well. 


a 

4 M. and W. Schell, Oxford H., Oxford: Orchard trees are thrifty as a whole, being comparatively free 
q from insects, but fruit prospects are poor. Apples are not quite an average crop, but are of good quality. 
‘There is a large yield of pears, of good quality. Not many peaches are grown, but a good yield is promised 
where raised. There will be a fair yield of plums, but cherries will be a poor crop; the black-knot has 
destroyed most of the trees. Small fruits were scarce, and of indifferent quality. 


Thomas A. Good, Brantford, Brant: Apples will be small ; they are ripening prematurely. Pears area 
fine sample so far, but are suffering from drouth. Peaches are drying up on the trees and will be worthless. 


We have but few plums or plum trees now on account of black knot and insects, although there are a few 
fine samples of plums. Cherries have shared the fate of plums. Grapes are small and drying up. There 
_ was not an average of small fruit. There will be a sufficiency of fruit for home use and some for export. 
It will be small, but sound and good. 


— _ Wn. Courtice, Fullarton, Perth: Summer and fall apples are fairly plentiful, and of good size, but the 
_ winter kinds will be scarce. There will be a fair crop of pears. Not many plums are raised; they were 
_ almost entirely destroyed with black knot some years ago. Cherries are rather a light crop, as the trees 
_ are being injured by black knot. Grapes promised to be a good crop. There was a moderate supply of 
small fruits. 

ig James Cross, Peel, Wellington; Fruit trees, such as plums and cherries, looked blighted and bad; 
‘and jee ae a failure. Apples will be a fair crop. I think there will be a sufficiency of the sorts we have 
~ of small fruits. 


John Gillespie, Dumfries N., Waterloo: Apples are a light crop, small in size and small in. quantity. 
_ Pears are not much grown ; neither are plums. Cherry trees have been hurt more by the black knot this 
year than in any previous year. 


a A. Henry, Mono, Dufferin: There will be plenty of apples and plums of a good quality. Cherries 
will be a fair crop. We have no pears or peaches. 


James Stull, Grantham, Linceln: Apples are about a half crop. Pears are quite plentiful, but rather 
small. Peaches are very plentiful, but without rain they will be very small. Plums are very heavily 
‘loaded, but they tro will be small. Cherries were very plentiful. Grapes will be a heavy crop where the 
bug did not affect them. A great many berries dried on the bushes. 


A. _W. H. VanDuzer, Grimsby N., Lincoln: Apple trees are not troubled with worms this year and are 
looking well. The apples are fair, but not a heavy crop. Pears are as fine as I ever saw them, and a good 
_ crop; the trees are not much affected by blight. Peach trees are not generally in very good condition, but 
those that are are heavily laden ; the early ones are small. Plums are an average crop. Cherry trees are 
- failing ; the common red are all gone with black knot, but the sweet cherries have not been affected. Grapes 
are a heavy crop and looking well. Small fruits were affected badly by dry weather. There will be an 
~ abundance of fruit, most of it of good quality. 


Robert Inksetter, Beverley, Wentworth: This is the off year for apples here; still they are very 
nice, being free from spots and blemishes of any kind, but rather small. Pear trees are well loaded, and so 
are plums. <A few peaches, but no cherries. There was an abundance of peaches at the first of the season, 
but they dried up lately. 

’ John Husband, Trafalgar, Halton: The fruit crop will be light. There was a fine promise in the 
spring, and a large quantity of fruit set, but for want of sufficient moisture a great part has fallen off, and 
what remains is small. I speak of apples, pears, plums and cherries. ‘The cherry trees are badly struck 
with black knot, and there is some in the plum trees, but net to so great an extent. Small fruits were under 
the average. There will be a sufficiency of fruit and a small surplus. 


wi Wm. McKay, Toronto, Peel: Apples will be a small crop. They are falling off on account of the 
_ drouth, and are ripening too soon. Pears are plentiful, but the drouth is affecting them also. Plums are 
- falling off. Cherries were a small crop ; the black knot was very bad this season. Grapes are good, but 
the weather was too dry to bring the other small fruits to perfection, particularly the last of the crop. 




















2 : ‘There will be enough fruit for local use, but not of as good a quality as usual. 

a D. B. Nighswander, Markham, York: Apples are scarce, but the quality is very good. Pears are 
_ scarce, but plums are a fair crop. Cherries have been killed by black knot. Small fruits are good, but the 
crop rather short from dry weather. . 


a - L. Weller, Scott, Ontario: Fruit trees keep dying off every year, owing to various causes —frost, drouth, 
black knot and general lack of attention and cultivation of the orchard. Pears are not much grown, but 
__will be an average crop. Plums are the best crop for many years. Cherries were a good crop. We have 
very few grapes, but the vines were never more heavily loaded. Strawberries were good, but raspberries 
- dried up on the bushes. 

‘f John Foott, Hope, Durham: Apple trees have suffered more or less from winter-killing. There was a 
fair promise of fruit, but the early apples are ripening prematurely and are falling off, and the winter ey 
_, will be very small. Pears and plums are plentiful but small. Cherries are almost extinct from the blac 
knot. Small fruits were plentiful. There will be a sufficiency of fruit, but it will be of rather poor quality. 


Ce Jonathan Dunn, Brighton, Northumberland: The condition of the apple tree is not very encouraging, 
_ many trees having died since last report, and from the appearance of the leaves many more will give pe 
before another spring. Apples will be a light crop ; fruit small, but sound and good. Pears, fairly good. 
Plums are a good crop, such as we have not had for many years; no curculio or otherinsects. No ener ues : 
the trees were all killed by black knot. Grapes are not largely grown, but are a good crop. Small fru 4 
- were good, although much affected by drouth. I think there will be a sufficiency of fruit, ana of goo 


quality. 
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George N. Rose, Marysburg N., Prince Edward : The sample of fruit is good, but the trees are dying, 


Ee - il 


both in body and branch, especially apple trees. There will be a small crop of apples and pears, but good — 


samples. Plums are rather more than an average yield. There will be a scarcity of fruit, but good quality. 
Small fruits were a light crop. 


C. R. Allison, Fredericksburg S., Lennox and Addington: The apple crop is the greatest failure we | 


have had for years, although the trees look healthy. The bud must have been affected by the ice freezing 
on the trees in winter, as they did not blossom out right this spring. Pears are a very good crop. 


Thomas Briggs, Kingston, Frontenac: Small fruits have been of good quality, and for a time were — 
abundant, but the hot, dry weather greatly shortened the season, although there has been a fair supply in ~ 


market. Grapes promise to be a good crop, and are well advanced. Cherries have beena failure, supposed 
to have been caused by the severe winter. Plums are a short crop, yet the trees look healthy. Apples and 


pears will be a moderate crop, and the apples are small in size. 


J. Ferguson, Wolford, Leeds and Grenville: The principal fruits raised here are apples. They are 
looking very small, and not likely to be more than half a crop. Strawberries were a fair average crop. 


They are raised here to a considerable extent. There will be a great deficiency of fruit generally, not nearly — 


enough to supply the demand, and the quality will be poor. 


__ J.P. Fox, Winchester, Dundas: Apple trees suffered very much from the winter, a great many being 
killed, and the crop will be under the average. Plums are heavily loaded, but withering. No cherries this 
year. Small fruits will be a light crop. There is never a sufficiency of fruit grown here. 


Robert Vallance, Osnabruck, Stormont: Apples are a poor crop, and all kinds of fruit are scarce. 


~ 


Kenneth McLennan, Lochiel, Glengarry : Fruits are scarce, except plums, which are abundant. 
F. W. Langrell, Alfred, Prescott: Fruit trees do not look well. Some of the trees were damaged by 


borers, and some by ice last winter. Apples and plums are small and peor, Crabs are a good yield. The > 


supply of fruit generally will be small. 


J. C. Edwards, Clarence, Russell: The fruit grown in this township is very limited in quantity. 
Apples are fairly good, and there are more plums than there have been for years. Grapes promise well, 
but as a general thing all fruits have been injured by the drouth. 


James E. Craig, Gower N., Carleton: This is not much of a fruit growing region. Apples are a poor 


crop, and although plums promised a wonderful yield, fully one-half of them have dried up and are ne 
manner of use. 


H. A. Schultz, Sebastopol, Renfrew: Apples will be a fair crop. The plum trees are fairly loaded. 
Small fruits of all kinds were an extra good crop this year. There is not nearly the quantity of fruit raised 
here there should be ; the majority of people have not yet made an effort to plant fruit trees. 


John H. Frazer, Drummond, Lanark: There is no fruit grown here except apples, plums and grapes. 
Apples are not very plentiful; plums are medium, and grapes are good. 


Thomas Beall, Ops, Victoria: Fruit trees of every kind are in a healthier condition than for many 
years past. The quantity of summer apples in this locality will be above the average yield ; winter apples 
will be few, but of good quality. Pears will be the best crop we have ever had here. There are but few 
plums this season, and no cherries. Grapes promise the best crop ever seen in this locality. Small fruits 
generally were rather under the average, but of good‘quality. A sufficiency of summer apples is grown 
here to supply the market, but winter sorts will be very much in demand. There will be a limited demand 
for grapes of the earlier varieties grown further south, but after the 20th of September or so, when the early 
grapes here will be ripe, there will be more than sufficient grown to supply this market. 


Thomas Tellford, Ennismore, Peterboro’: Apples will be about half a crop, and the plum is completely 
destroyed by the curculio. Only a few grapes, which do not look well. Scarcely any cherries. There will 
be little enough fruit for home consumption. 


John H. Delamere, Lutterworth, Haliburton: The fruit crop is very light, the dry weather having 
shrivelled up the fruit. Many trees are dying out. Small fruits were plentiful. There is not enough of 
the large fruits raised here to supply the local wants, a large quantity of apples, etc., being brought in every 
year from the front townships. 


J. B. Morton, Huntingdon, Hastings: Apples are very scarce, and the fruit is Small. Cherries are a 
failure. Plums are plentiful, but of poor quality. Small fruits were scarce, and poor in quality, owing to 
the drouth. e 


J. H. Osborne, Stephenson, Muskoka: There is not a great deal of fruit in this township. Crab apples 
and such large apples as Duchess and Northern Spy, seem loaded. _ Small fruits were an abundant crop. 


John Butler, Croft and Hagerman, Parry Sound: There is not much large fruit grown here, except 
the crab and native plum, which are cultivated with good results. There were good crops of garden goose- 
berry and raspberry, and wild fruits such as the gooseberry, raspberry, huckleberry and cramberry, with a 
limited supply of strawberries. 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


Arthur J. Arner, Gosfield, Essex: Fruit trees are in fine condition for the winter, though the growth 
has not been great. Supply of fruit quite sufficient for home use, and all fruits of good quality. A surplus 
of apples, peaches and grapes. 


James H. Brown, Colchester S., Essex: In old orchards the trees are beginning to show signs of decay,. 
but young orchards are in a flourishing condition. Considerable injury to fruit by insects, not much by 
storms, blight or frost. A surplus of apples, peaches and quinces 
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_ James Cruickshank, Camden, Kent: Lots of apples to spare; thousands of barrels being shipped ; of 
fair quality. 

; Thos. H. Coatsworth, Harwich, Kent: The condition of fruit trees is pretty good: peach 
doing well. Apple trees are doing well except where the borers are working is rome foamine ect Piste 
were injured by winds blowing them to the ground ; peaches were harvested with very little loss. There is 
far more fruit than can be consumed at home; thousands of barrels have been exported, some farmers in 
Kent raising as many as 1,600 barrels. 


Samuel Maccoll, Dunwich, Elgin: The condition of all fruit trees grown here except the cherry is all 


right ; cherry trees are being destroyed with black knot. Apples are abundant in this section and are being 
extensively shipped. 











L: M. Brown, Dorchester, S. Elgin: Plum and cherry trees almost destroyed by hiaok knot; cherry 


* 


trees mostly cut down, balance ought to be. A small surplus of apples. 


' James Morrison, Walsingham, Norfolk: Fruit trees stood the season very well; not much dam 
storms or blight ; plenty of fruit for local supply and some apples to ship. 


Arthur Simenton, Seneca, Haldimand : Fruit trees in fair condition ; plenty for home use and some to 
spare. The worm did some damage to the apples. Plums an abundant crop. 


Joseph Martindale, Oneida, Haldimand : All fruit trees are in good condition excepting cherry and plum 
trees ; the black knot has nearly destroyed them. The supply of apples is more than sufficient for local 
consumption and large quantities of them are being shipped, All other fruits were good. 


_ John A. Law, Stamford, Welland: Fruit trees are healthy. The apple crop is a poor one in our t - 
ship but will be sufficient for local demands. Apples wormy. Pears and quinces a surplus. ae 


W.S. Howell, Sombra, Lambton: Fruit trees appear to be in good condition. This year’s planting 
was, however, well nigh ruined by drouth. Very few caterpillars among apples, but the codlin moth 
plays havoc with the fruit. On account of last year’s loss by winds apples were picked earlier and laid on- 
the ground till barrelling. The winds had shaken most of the wormy ones off before picking. The fruit is 
of good quality, 7.e., winter fruits, but fall fruit ripened rather early and does not keep well. Pears 
and peaches, grapes and other small fruits were fairly abundant but no surplus excepting a few pears. 


James Watson, Moore, Lambton: The wood is well matured for winter. Codling moth injured the 
apple crop very much. The warm dry weather favoured the insect and checked the growth of the fruit. 
Still there is fully an average crop and sufficient for home consumption, and a considerable export trade 
done in some localities. 


age by 


James Lovell, Brooke, Lambton: The apple crop is getting to be a very important item in the business 
of the farmers in this section, large and increasing quantities are being shipped every year. We have now 
had two good crops in succession. 


Alex. McEwen, Hay, Huron: Fruit very good, though probably not so plentiful as last year; no 
damage by insects or frost. Hundreds of barrels shipped at the stations—principally apples. 


Amos Doupe, Usborne, Huron: Apples this year were a good quality and very plentiful. There would 
in all probability be over 1,000 barrels shipped from this township for a distant market. Some farmers 
dispersed of 100 barrels each. The price obtained per barrel was 60 cents for fall and $1 for winter apples, 


G. Edwin Cresswell, Tuckersmith, Huron: Condition of fruit trees as good as could be expected, but 
the ice storm of last winter has done injury to many trees, from which they will never recover. The codling 
moth has injured many varieties of apples; the Northern Spy, Rhode Island Greening and Baldwin are 
affected most. Some kinds—the Westfield, Seek-no-further, for instance—seem almost proof against the 
codling moth worm. Local supply of fruit more than sufficient; several thousand barrels of fine apples 
have been shipped to England and Manitoba from this neighborhood ; also a few pears. Quality of fruit 
very fine—of fine color and sound. 


James Weatherhead, Lindsay, Bruce: All our fruit trees are dying out; not ten bushels of apples in 
the township. 


James Johnston, Carrick, Bruce: The loss has been heavy in the apple crop this year on account of 
wind storms —fully 75 per cent. of the crop blown off. Plenty of early and fall apples but there will be a 
_ scarcity of late ones. Those left on the trees—good. Surplus of plums... 


Geo. Binnie, Glenelg, Grey: Fruit trees have done well. Fruit not so plentiful as last year, and 
smaller. There will be enough for local use but none to ship. The only insect pest this summer was. the 
codlin worm. Fruit was entirely free from scab. / 


Walter Hartman, St. Vincent, Grey: The wood of fruit trees is well ripened. Codling moth injured 
the apple to some extent. Local supply of apples about sufficient : large surplus of plums. 


David Saunders, Sarawak, Grey: For a number of years my apple trees have been infested with bark 
louse, so that a number of them died, but the rest of them have got over it and are throwing out new wood; 
they seem to be taking a fresh start. We have had very heavy winds which shook the apples badly. 
There is quite a surplus of apples. 


C. Cook, Tucumseth, Simcoe: Fruit trees healthy. There was some injury to fruit by wind. A large 
surplus of apples of good quality. 


Samuel Frazer, Tay, Simcoe: Fruit trees do not thrive well here; the winters are severe and spring 
frosts hurt them also. Insect pests kill as do the severe winters and spring frosts, but for all that there is 
an ample supply for local consumption ; indeed it is hard to sell apples at all, and crabs one can hardly give 
away. : 

Malcolm Campbell, Ekfrid, Middlesex : Young fruit trees healthy ; old orchards troubled with insects 
and partially destroyed by storms. Plenty of fruit for home use and a large surplus of winter apples selling: 
at $1.10 per barrel. 
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James A. Glen, Westminster, Middlesex: Fruit trees are fairly healthy although dead limbs are 
numerous on old trees. The insect pests have damaged fully half the crop of apples and the equinoctial gale 
threw down thousands of bushels of them. The supply will probably be short for home use as shippers 
are more than busy, and the crop is changing owners very fast. All kinds of fruit are smaller than the 
average, and no surplus except apples. 


Joshua Irvine, Lobo, Middlesex : Condition of fruit trees good. Considerable quantity of apples was 
blown off by wind. Plenty of small fruit. Apples were small but of good quality and are the only fruit 
of which there has been a surplus. More of them have been shipped than any previous year. 


D. R. Calder, Nissouri E., Oxford: Fruit trees have alldone well except cherries which are a total 
failure on account of the black knot. A jarge number have been cut down and nearly all those left should 
be. Surplus of apples of good quality. 


James G. Pettit, Oxford E., Oxford: Fruit trees are ina healthy condition (excepting plum and cherry 
trees which are badly injured by black knot). A sufficient supply of fruit for local consumption and of 
fair quality with a surplus of apples, pears and berries. 


C. Jarvis, Brantford, Brantford: The fruit trees have withstood all enemies fairly well, except black 
knot which is the worst enemy of all—bad on both cherries and plums. The enemy on cherry leaves and 
currants did not appear though the crop was below the average, especially the English varieties. Have 
just discovered a large English cherry tree killed by the borer the same as the peach borer ; it was completely 
girdled by as many as fifty, mostly full grown. I never saw anything like it, though it bore a fair crop of 
cherries this year—the first I have seen ina cherry tree. The plum crop of all kinds was good, including 
German prunes and damsons, notwithstanding the black knot. Apples and pears plenty; grapes ef all 
ee in great abundance—the heaviest crop we ever had. On the whole it has been a grand season for all 
<inds of fruit. 


F. R. Hamilton, Hibbert, Perth: Fruit trees are in good condition and plenty of fruit for home 
consumption. There has been a large trade in barrelling and shipping apples. 


John Campbell, Blanshard, Perth: Many of the fruit trees are dying out, caused perhaps by insect pests 
and the severe ice storm of last winter. The supply ‘is about sufficient for home consumption with a small 
surplus of apples for export in a few favored localities. 


W. Brown, Guelph, Wellington : Apples very clear of any markings ; good medium supply of superior 
quality. 


Peter Winger, Woolwich, Waterloo: Summer and fall apples were very plentiful and quality good ; 
winter fruit was not so plentiful ; sufficient for local consumption. 


John Cornelius, Garafraxa E., Dufferin: Fruit trees appear to be in a healthy condition, the summer 
has been favorable throughout. Apples are the only kind we can grow here with any success; not supply 
enough for home use. 


John Secord, Grantham, Lincoln: Fruit trees are healthy and are doing very well where they are well 


cared for. The apple crop would have been an average had it not been for the codlin moth. He did his © 


work well so far as getting over the whole crop was concerned. There will be quite a quantity for shipping ; 
some very fine apples. 


W.H. VanDuzer, Grimsby, N., Lincoln: Fruit trees are in very good condition for wintering. I 
notice no trees affected or damaged by insects, storm or frost ; a few pear trees show blight a little. There 
is quite a sufficient supply of fruit of all kinds, and a large surplus in grapes, apples and pears. The fruit 
is all of excellent quality. 


Erland Lee, Saltfleet, Wentworth: Fruit trees look well where the orchards were cultivated but where 
they were in sod or grain they look very bad; the leaves turned yellow long before the frost touched them 
No insects except black knot and codlin moth. Surplus of plums, peaches, grapes, pears and apples. 


Adam Alexander, Nassagaweya, Halton: Young orchards that received any care are thrifty, but in all 
old orchards quite a number of large limbs are dead. I can’t say whether it is an insect or injury to the 
limbs by standing on them while picking off the fruit, or old age. Local supply sufficient but not many 
apples to ship. Apples looked beautiful on the trees, but when picked were found to be very wormy. 
Surplus of plums ; trees were literally broken down with fruit. 


John Sinclair, Chinguacousy, Peel: Fruit trees in good condition. While the supply of fruit is suffici- 
ent for local consumption, there is scarcely any for export. 


J. D. Evans, Etobicoke, York : Condition of fruit trees good. Some apples were injured by the codlin 
moth. The quality of fruit, especially apples, is the best for years. Surplus of grapes, pears and apples. 


Samuel Taylor, Mara, Ontario: Fruit does not count much in this locality ; trees do not thrive well. 
Few farmers have more fruit than they can use at home—a great many not that even. 


H. A. Walker, Hope, Durham: Condition of fruit trees very good. No loss from insects or other 
causes ; plenty fruit for home consumption, and a large quantity of apples has been shipped. 


Robert Hodge, Clarke, Durham: Fruit has been very good. An early wind storm blew down a great 
many apples. Plums and grapes were very plentiful, a large surplus of both, and a large shipping business 
to Montreal and Europe. 


John Miller, Haldimand, Northumberland: The supply of fruij is equal to the demand, and of apples 
there is a large quantity for export. The Russet, Baldwin and Spy are much enquired after for shipment 
to England. Plums were an immense crop. 


Luther Platt, Athol, Prince Edward : Condition of fruit trees generally healthy, except from attacks of 
borers ; some orchards are nearly ruined from this pest. Great loss of apples from wind storms. Plenty of 
fruit for consumption and surplus of berries and apples. 
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_ CO. R, Allison, Fredericksburg 8., Lennox and Addington: Fruit trees appear to be in a healthy condi- 
_ tion, the insect not doing so much damage to plums and gages as other years. The apple crop was below 


_ the average ; the cause is attibuted to the ice freezing on the trees in winter and spring. The quality is 
_ good with a surplus over local demands. 


3 John Elkington, M.D., Palmerston and Canonto, Frontenac: All fruits did well especially apples and 
‘grapes. Nocurculio. Plums and raspberries burnt up by drouth; strawberries very good. 


e R. G. Murphy, Crosby 8., Leeds and Grenville: Fruit trees are in very good condition. Very little 
loss from insect pests, storms, blight or frost.- The supply of fruit is sufficient for local consumption, and 
the quality good; small surplus of apples and plums. 


: A. Harkness, Matilda, Dundas: Condition of fruit trees good ; the wood is well ripened and the leaves 
have fallen until the trees are nearly as bare as forest trees. Only little damage to fruit from any cause. 
Loca! supply sufficient except late winter apples ; surplus of fall and early winter apples. 


i" Donald F. McRae, Roxborough, Stormont: Condition of fruit trees very good excepting young trees 
transplanted in the spring, they suffered from drouth. Local supply not near sufficient; quality very 
inferior—small, poor in flavor and hard to keep. No surplus except of crab apples. 


7 Robert Thistlethwaite, Hawkesbury W., Prescott: The fruit trees are in very good condition. The 


crop was unusually light, but the supply is sufficient for the consumption of this township. There was a 
surplus of no particular fruit. 


e J. C, Edwards, Clarence, Russell: Apple trees not injured in any way; crop fair average and of good 
quality, but not sufficient raised for local consumption. 


Lewis Morton, Goulbourn, Carleton : Fruit trees that have not died are in afair condition. A number 
of apple trees have died from the ravages of mice last winter, they' having taken the bark off under the 
snow. Supply not sufficient for local wants, and quality poor. 


rs P. HE. Bucke, Ottawa, Carleton: Fruit trees are in good shape for next season. There is not sufficient 
fruit ot any kind grown here for local consumption. Grapes were especially fine ; owing to the warm, dry 
‘summer they ripened well. There is no finer place in Canada for growing the earlier varieties of grapes 
than the Ottawa valley. 


W. Ringsliben, Admaston, Renfrew: Great damage by mice last winter. It is up hill work trying to 
‘grow fruit here. Not enough for local consumption. 


| A. F. Stewart, Beckwith, Lanark: Fruit trees look well except newly planted ones; the dry summer 
was too much for them. About one half of the fruit fell off with the heat before coming to maturity. Just 
about enough for local consumption. 


Thos. Beall, Ops, Victoria: Fruit trees of all kinds are looking well at present but will probably suffer 
‘greatly during the coming winter, unless heavy rains set in before the ground freezes. The loss by insect 
‘pests, sterms, blight or frost, less than usual. Grapes not grown in sufficient quantities to supply this 
Market. We have plenty of summer and autumn apples for local consumption, but not nearly enough of 
‘winter varieties. No surplus, except of fall apples. Most of the fruit produced here is of the finest quality. 


| Thos. Tellford, Ennismore, Peterboro’: Fruit trees are in fair condition. Loss from all causes about 
one-third of an average crop; our trees did not blossom in spring the cause of which we cannot comprehend, 
Sufficient for local supply, and a surplus of apples. Quality good ; not so many worms in the heart as in 
former years. 


_ John Moloney, Douro, Peterboro’: Fruit trees are in good condition to stand the winter, as the wood 


has ripened well. Apples were damaged by codlin moth to the extent of about 25 per cent. of the crop, 
and a wind storm on the 7th of September destroyed one half of the crop. Plums were entirely destroyed 
by the curculio. No surplus of any fruit except wind fallen apples; other fruits scarce. 


Chas. R. Stewart, Dysart, Haliburton: Little fruit grown here. The wild fruit such as raspberries 


were not more than half the usual crop, owing to drouth. 
| Anson Latta, Thurlow, Hastings: Fruit trees look as well as usual, and there was no material loss of 
‘fruit from any cause. Surplus of apples, pears and plums; quality—smaller than usual. 

‘Frederick N. Toye, Draper, Muskoka: Not much fruit grown here, a few early crabs and apples being 
‘all. They have done well this season. No surplus. 

_ Peter McDonald, Machar, Parry Sound: The only varities of fruit trees that seem to stand the climate 
‘are the Duchess of Oldenburg, the Tetofsky and the Wealthy, and the several varieties of crabs ; all other 
‘kinds die in the spring when the frost bursts the bark. The cherry will not grow here. Frost is the only 
enemy we have to fear. No surplus, and not enough even of wild fruit for home consumption. 

Ri W. T. Hubbert, Campbell, Algoma: Fruit is fair, although fruit trees do not do well here. We don’t 
grow near enough for home consumption. 


| 





I 


bie THE NEW OROP OF FALL WHEAT. 





| There appears to be about the same area devoted to fall wheat for 1887-8 as in the 
‘previous year. Summer fallows afforded an excellent seed-bed despite the rather dry 
condition of the soil, and favorable reports are given by those who sowed their grain 
on fallowed Jand. Stubble land, however, owing to the drouth, was not got into good 
«condition, as it was hard to plow, and on clay it was almost impossible to get it into 
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anything like good shape for the reception of seed. In many districts the continued 
drouth literally baked the clay so that plowing was difficult, and where wheat was sown 
under such conditions a considerable portion of it did not come up at all, while that 
which did germinate was from two to six weeks in appearing above ground, owing to the 
absence of rain. The early harvest allowed farmers to pay more attention than usual to 
the preparation of their fields for the new wheat, and in counties in the west where condi-— 
tions of soil were favorable a large area is reported ; but in less favored localities many 
waited for weeks for rain before “they would sow, and some in so doing permitted the 
season to pass by without getting in their grain at all. The reports from western 
Ontario, where the greater part of the fall wheat of the province is grown, were on the 
whole favorable as to progress in seeding and the general condition of the crop, and the 
appearance of the fields was said to be about up to the average. In eastern Ontario fall 
wheat is not grown to a great extent, although some correspondents note an increase in — 
the acreage. There are a few complaints from western counties of the Hessian fly, and 
the wire-worm has been at work on sod given to fall wheat, but the great majority of 
correspondents report little or no injury so far from insects. Indeed one or two corres-_ 
pondents take satisfaction out of the fact that while the drouth has been very severe on 
the crops of 1887, it apparently had an equally hurtful effect upon the insect pests. ‘The © 
new crop entered the winter hardly as far advanced as usual, but on the whole in fai 
condition, though some correspondents expressed a fear that the crop would hardly be 
able to successfully withstand the test of a severe winter. 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT, 


George A. Wintemute, Maidstone, Essex: There is not more than two-thirds as much sown this fall 
compared with the recent crop. The ground could not have been in a better condition, and the appearance 
of the crop is first-class. The Hessian fly has made its appearance in some fields, but the frost has put a 
stop to their present ravages. 


Arthur J. Arner, Gosfield, Essex: From what I can learn from observation and enquiry the acreage is 
somewhat increased. The ground was in excellent condition, and wheat never looked in better condition than . 
at this season. No damage has been done by insects so far. . 


S. McDonald, Orford, Kent: The acreage of new fall wheat is about the same as last year, and is the 
best looking crop I have ever seen in this section. It is of medium growth but very healthy and fresh. I 
seldom saw it so free from injury of any kind. 


Samuel Maccoll, Dunwich, Elgin: The acreage of new fall wheat is about the average, and the ground 
was in good order at seeding time. The appearance of the early sown is fair with the exception of a few 
fields where the Hessian fly is at work, but most of the late sown is suffering from ao Eee. Where wire- 
worm is in the soil it is doing damage, on account of the dryness of the season. 


H. J. Barber, Townsend, Norfork: The acreage of fall wheat sown is about the same as last year, 
The clay ground was so dry that the wheat was a long time coming up, but it came up all right after the 
rain. On sandy and loamy soil the crop looks well, but on clay it is late. Have seen no injury by 
worm or fly. / 


V. Honsberger, Cayuga, Halden The acreage of new wheat is aout the same at that of last year. 
The ground was in fair condition as far as tilth is concerned but very dry. The top is rather small to 
withstand a winter successfully. No injury has been reported from insects. 4 


Wm. Hedges, Walpole, Haldimand: There is more fall wheat than usual sown here, owing to the 
early harvest enabling farmers to get at it earlier than usual. Binders also help the work on, The ground’ 
was very dry for seeding but it worked very well. Wheat has very little top, but it has so far recieved ng 
injury from insects. 


John A. Law, Stamford, Welland: The acreage of fall wheat this autumn is about one-fifth short of. 
the average. The ground was dry at seeding,’ and the crop does not lo»vk, so jwell as in former years 
No injury was done to the wheat by the fly, but it was spotted on clay land by drouth. 


J. W. Overholt, Wainfleet, Welland: The acreage of fall wheat sown this year is considerably greater) 
than last year’s The ground was dry at early sowing, but rains in the first week of September rendere¢ | 
the ground excellent for seeding. The appearance is good. 








Simon Burns, Dawn, Lambton: The acreage of fall wheat sown is a trifle over that of last year. The 
condition of the ground at seeding time was very good, the rains about the 4th of September being very) 
favorable. The early sown looks good. 'The wire-worm is very destructive in fields where there is any) 
remains of sod, and the Hessian fly is working on early sown flelds, so much so that I have heard of soul 
fields being resown. 


W.S. Howell, Sombra, Lambton: I believe there is more wheat sown this fall than last. The ground 
was in excellent working condition, being moist and mellow. Early sown has a heavy top, and late sonwi 
is getting on fairly. It all came up quickly. Most of the wheat was sown earlier than usual, and con) 
siderable was sown on stubble, only gang plowed or cultivated with spring tooth. | 














i Alex. E, Wark, Plympton, Lambton: I believe there is fully as much wheat sown this fall 
The ground was in first class condition, but_want of rain and warm weather has kept it Back Wiaie Hitels 


wheat is in good shape for a hard winter. I can’t say that much injury has been done by insects, except by 
the wire-worm in some places. i 


__ Alex. McEwen, Hay, Huron: There is an average of fall wheat sown as 
The ground was in fair condition, considering the dryness of the season. 
present, but in some places the Hessian fly is doing some damage. 
_1ts ravages. 


John Wright, Goderich, Huron: With afew exceptions the acreage of fall wheat sown is about the 
‘same as last year. The ground at seeding time was very dry and hard on heavy land, and people were 
delayed waiting for rain. Summer fallows were in good condition and moist. The present appearance of 


fall wheat is backward on account of cold weather, but seems healthy. I have not seen any injury by the 
_ Hessian fly or other insect. 


___ Peter Clarke, Culross, Bruce: About an average of fall wheat is sown. 
earlier than last year. The ground was very dry, but the seed bed w 
healthy, and there is no injury from any insect pest. 


; Hugh Murray, Bruce, Bruce : The acreage is about ten per cent. less than last year. 
too dry at the time of sowing for a vigorous growth, and consequently fields presented a pat 
The appearance at present is not up to the average. No injury is reported from insects, 


‘ David Saunders, Sarawak, Grey : There is not as much fall wheatinas usual, The ground was very dry 
_and lumpy at seeding, but since sowing there has been considerable rain and crops are looking very well. 


compared with other years. 
The fall wheat looks well at 
The fine rains of late will help to stop 


Seeding was finished somewhat 
as good. The braird looks strong and 


The ground was 
chy appearance. 








James Brodie, Artemesia, Grey: There is considerably more fall wheat sown this fall than last. The 
Jand, more especially summer fallow, was in excellent condition. Most of it was sown early. Farmers are 


_ beginning to see that it will not do to sow fall wheat just before the snow falls, Although the ground has 
' been very dry, it looks well. 


t J. K. Irving, Innisfil, Simcoe: I think there is about’the same quantity of fall wheat this year as last. 
_ At the time of-seeding the condition of the ground was very dry. Some looks well on fallows, but barley 
_ and pea ground is far back. 


Archibald Thomson, Orillia, Simcoe: There is a smaller acreage sown this year than last. The ground 
_ was very hard and dry, the seed did not come up evenly, and it was thin?in most places. The fine rains in 
_ the last week of September and the first week of October have made a great improvement. 


Wm. Sutherland, Gwillimbury W., Simcoe: There has not been quite as much sown as last year, as 
much of the stubble ground was too hard to plow. The condition of fallows at the time of seeding was 
_ good, but owing to the dry fall, nearly all wheat has but little top. If it does not winter kill it may be a 
_ good crop. 


ea 


Richard Gibson, Delaware, Middlesex : The condition of the ground at the time of seeding was perfect ; 
_ Inever saw it better. The plant is generally healthy, but not nearly of as large a growth as usual at this 
season. The Hessian fly and the wire-worm have done damage in spots. 


Wm. Jamieson, Westminster, Middlesex: The acreage sown this year is less than usual. The price 
_ being paid seems to give no inducement to grow wheat, as spring grains are more profitable. The ground at 
_ seeding was very dry and lumpy, but light genial showers brought the braird up very soon after sowing. 
_ The present appearance is very fair. I have examined a good many fields and could detect the operations 
_ of the Hessian fly, but on a very small scale. There seems to be no other enemy at present. 


| 8. C. Tuttle, Oxford E., Oxford: About the same acreage of fall wheat as last year. The soil at time 


_ of planting was in very good condition though rather dry. It has not made as vigorous a growth as at some 
_ seasons, but it is looking healthy. 


____ James Anderson, Zorra E., Oxford: There has been rather more fall wheat sown this fall than usua 
_ The land was in first-class condition, as there was plenty of time to work it thoroughly. It looks well, and 
_ is well rooted, as the weather has been dry and fine. 


Fred Axon, Onondaga, Brant: There is about the same acreage of new fall wheat as last year. The 
- condition of the ground at seeding was dry and hard, and it was worked with difficulty into a seed bed. 
_ The present appearance of the crop is poor vn account of drouth. 
& Thos. A. Good, Brantford, Brant : The acreage of fall wheat is perhaps ten per cent. more than that of 
~ last year. The ground was very dry but mellow, and made a fair seed bed. Some is looking well on 


~ summer fallow, but on the whole the top is small compared with other seasons. 


Thos. Page, Wallace, Perth: Taking my neighbors around me as a test there is not as much wheat 
- gown this fall as last season—it is at least one-third less. The period of seeding was most favorable, and 
_ vain came just about the time the plant was coming up. The crop now looks well. 


John Campbell, Blanshard, Perth: The acreage of fall wheat sown this fall is twenty per. cent. less 
than last year. The ground was in good condition at the time of sowing, and the crop now looks healthy, 
_ although it has not made so rapid a growth as last year. 


te J. A. Brandon, Maryborough, Wellington : The acreage is considerably less than last year. At the time 
of sowing, fallows were in first-class condition, and a considerable number of clover sod and pasture fields 
‘were manured and plowed once and sown in good condition though hard to plow. The crop is rather 
' backward an uneven. 


a WwW. H. Stubbs, Peel, Wellington: The acreage of fall wheat sown is about the same as the crop 
harvested. The condition of the ground at the time of sowing was very dry, not making a good seed bed ; 
S in fact in many places, except in summer fallows, a good deal of seed grain has not germinated. The 
| present appearance of the crop is very backward, as there has been very little growth. 
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Edward Halter, Waterloo, Waterloo: About the same number of acres of fall wheat has been sown as | 
usual, but owing to the dry season it could not come up, and it is in a poor condition for winter. Much of 
the seed did not germinate until October, after the rains. Summer fallows look better, but they are weak | 
too. 
Robert Dickson, Luther E., Dufferin: There has been less fall wheat sown this fall than last. The 
ground was very dry at seeding time and the crop came up unevenly and thin. 


John Short, Luther, E., Dufferin: There has been rather more wheat sown this year than last. The — 
ground was mellow and dry, but the wheat has a poor appearance now. 


James Stull, Grantham, Lincoln: Ido not think there is as much sown this year as last, but the 
difference is very light. ‘The ground appeared to be in fine condition to receive the grain except that it was — 
too dry. The field are very spotted and the plants are small for the time of year, The Hessian fly was 
very plentiful before the frost on the 12th of October. 


Melvin Moyer, Clinton, Lincoln: There is not as large an area sown as last year. Owing to the drouth 
the land was heavy, and it was not got into good condition at seeding, except on fallow land. There are 
many fields of fine looking wheat although it is short. Some was not sown until late in September, and 
some even in October, and such is not looking well. On the whole it is not in as good a condition for winter © 
as it generally is at this time of year. I have seen no appearance of the Hessian fly. 


Robert Inksetter, Beverley, Wentworth : The acreage is about the same as last year. The ground was 
too dry, except where it was summer fallowed. Where the land was fallowed and sown early the plants — 
look fairly well, but on stubble ground it looks thin and the plants weak. 


Wm. McDonald, Esquesing, Halton: The acreage sown is about the same. The ground was very dry — 
during seeding. On lana that was summer fallowed it generally looks well, but what was sown on stubble — 
land has not enough top owing to the dry weather. ye 


Wm. Kersey, Toronto Gore, Peel: Probably 75 or 80 per cent. of last year’s acreage. The ground ‘at — 
the time of sowing was very dry, and 1t was almost impossible to plow stubble ground. The plant is very — 
small and thin on the ground as considerable of the seed never grew. 


Peter McLeod, Chinguacousy, Peel: There is about the same acreage of fall wheat sown as last year. — 
With regard to the seed bed: while the ground was excellent there was no moisture, and consequently — 
the seed lay in the ground for weeks until October rains came, which caused it to start. The prospects of — 
fall wheat are not very bright ; it is very small now, and some is still coming through the ground. Some — 
fields that were soon early have rotted on clay, but the crop has fared better on sandy soil. 


F. C. Sibbald, Georgina, York: The new crop of fall wheat has a smaller acreage than usual. ‘There 
was little or no summer fallowing on clay farms owing to the drouth, but on light soils the ground was in © 
excellent condition at the time of seeding. It was a good year for killing weeds! The present appearance 
of fall wheat is excellent. The gentle showers during the first part of October were all that could be — 
desired. Se : 


James H. Birchard, Scott, Ontario: The acreage is apparently more than that of last year. Theground © 
was very dry and many fields did not sprout for two weeks after sowing. The appearance of the growing © 
crop is as good as last year, as it was warm later than usual. 


Wm. J. Grandy, Manvers, Durham: I think there is rather more fall wheat in than last year, — 
Mwing to the dryness of the season the crop in most instances is very backward in growth. 


C. A. Mallory, Percy, Northumberland: The acreage of fall wheat sown is about the same as that of © 
last year. The ground was very dry at the time of seeding. The crop jappears to have made less growth — 
than usual, but it looks fairly well. § 


George N. Rose, Marysburgh N., Prince Edward: The acreage is a little less than last year’s. The — 
condition of the soil at the time of sowing was bad. Owing to the drouth the ground was dry and hard, and it. © 
was almost impossible to get a good seed bed. The crop looks very well at present. The late rains and ~ 
warm weather are making a very good top. : ; 


John Sharp, Ernesttown, Lennox : There has been much more fall wheat sown this fall than last year. ; 
The ground was dry, yet in very good condition at the time of sowing, and the present appearance is good. — 


Alex. Ritchie, Storrington, Frontenac: Not much fall wheat is sown here; there is about the same : 
breadth as last year. The ground at the time of seeding was hard and dry and it was impossible to get a — 
good seed bed. The fields look well, but are about two weeks behind in growth. Wheat was never sown 
so late as this year. § 

R. G. Murphy, Crosby 8., Leeds and Grenville : There was less fall wheat sown this year than last. — 
The condition of the ground was bad, it was dry and baked except on summer fallow. Wheat on summer — 
fallow looks fairly well, but has been injured by the Hessian fly. 

James Collison, Matilda, Dundas: There is not much fall wheat sown here —about the same as last { 
year. The ground was in very good condition for sowing, but it has been so dry, there has not been much 
growth. ; 

Donald F..McRae, Roxborough, Stormont: The acreage given to fall wheat is less than half that of — 


last year, it was too dry to plow. The crop looks very late and weak to stand the winter. I never knew 
the fly to injure the wheat in this section of the country. 


Wm. Ferguson, Hawkesbury W., Prescott : There is not as much fall wheat sown this year as last, as. 
it was impossible to plow the stiff lands here until the past week for want of rain. 

R. Serson, Fitzroy, Carleton: Fall wheat is a thing of the past here. There has been so little sown it. — 
is hard to tell of any damage. 7 


Benjamin McKeracher, Bathurst, Lanark: There is very little sown, the ground was too dry. What. 
ittle is sown looks poor and backward. 
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John H. Frazer, Drummond, Lanark: There is about the same extent of fall wheat sown as last year. The 
ground at seeding time was so dry that the grain did not sprout in some clay until about six weeks after it 
was-sown. It is still very backward on account of the lack of rain in October. 


Wm. Maxwell, Laxton, Victoria: The acreage is perhaps a little less than last year. The ground at 
the time of sowing could not be drier, and the seed did not appear until about the first or second week of 
October. It looks well now but is very backward. 


A. R. Kidd, Dummer, Peterborough : I think there is a large breadth sown this fall, as the farmers are 
beginning to discover it stands the drouth best, and that by sowing more fall wheat there is less hurry in 
the spring seeding, and as a result better cultivation. The ground at seeding was dry, very dry. Some 
wheat sown broadcast did not all come up for three weeks. Where sown deeply in drills it came up in but 
little more that the usual time. The present appearance, everything considered, is good. 


John Moloney, Douro, Peterborough: The acreage of fall wheat sown is about the same as the crop 
harvested this year, but considerably below the acreage of 1886. At the time of sowing the ground was in 
first-class condition with regard to cultivation, but so dry that a great deal of the seed did not germinate, 
The present appearance of the crop is very backward. 


S. Kettle, Glamorgan, Haliburton: There has been more fall wheat sown than last year. The condition 
of the ground at sowing was exceptionally good though perhaps a little too dry. The present appearance 
of the crop is very good. 


J. C. Hanley, Tyendinaga, Hastings: There is about the same acreage as last year. The ground was 
very dry at seeding. The summer fallows were in good order, but many of the fields intended to be sowed 
were so dry and baked that getting them in order was not practicable. The crop is now in a rather back- 
ward condition. 


Edward Bray, Stephenson, Muskoka: There is more fall wheat sown this year than last. The ground 
was in good order at the time of sowing, and the crop looks very well at present. 


Peter McDonald, Machar, Parry Sound: A slight increase in the acreage is noticeable, but no one 
seems to have sown over five acres. The ground at time of sowing was in fair condition. The crop is now 
(October 28), about two inches high. 


W.T. Hubbert, Campbell, Algoma: More fall wheat than usual has been sown this year. The ground 
was chiefly new land and was in good condition, and the crop looks very well. The Hessian fly is unknown. 
here. 





THRESHING, MARKETING AND FALL PLOWING. 


The remarkably early harvest permitted threshers to get to work a week or two 
earlier than usual, and this coupled with the increasing use of steam threshing machines 
and other mechanical aids to separation of the grain from the straw has enabled an 
immense amount of grain to be threshed by the time correspondents sent in their reports 
(October 25). In the majority of cases threshing was reported as about completed, 
especially those standard cereals, wheat, oats and barley. _ Marketing, as usual, was much 
affected by local conditions and individual needs. In many places farmers were holding 
back their wheat for an advance in price, while some of their neighbors were selling on 
account of pressing calls for cash. In some of the eastern and northern counties corres- 
pondents report that wheat was generally held for local use, and that there would be 
barely enough to supply the home market. Owing to the decrease in the yield of wheat 
in the province, less than usual was moving or was likely to move during the winter. 
The rise in the price of barley in October made the market for that cereal very lively, 
and from all points came reports of a great movement in that grain. An immense amount 
of barley changed hands by the close of October—in fact the bulk of the saleable crop 
appears to have been disposed of. Oats were not marketed early as a rule, and little pease 
was sold during October except in the case of lots specially contracted for by seedsmen. 
Judging by the remarks of correspondents, farmers are now feeding grain to their stock 
to a greater extent than in former years. 

The harvest fields having been cleared early in the season, a longer time than usual 
was afforded for fall plowing, and many took advantage of the fine weather to plow a 
second time. Those who had good loamy soil were far advanced by the 25th of October, 
and some were even through with their plowing by that time. Those on clay land, how- 
ever, were not so fortunate, as the prolonged drouth had dried the clay, and in some cases. 
the ground became so hard that it was impossible to plow until the late fall rains came. 
Taken altogether, it is safe to say that operations were fully up to former seasons so far 
as progress was concerned, and in many instances ahead of the usual record, and that the 
large area plowed in the fali will give farmers a good start in their spring work. Con- 
sidering that threshing was almost completed, the fact that so much plowing was done 
makes the fall of 1887 an unusual one so far as work on the farm is concerned. 
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FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


A. Papineau, Rochester, Essex : Threshing is all over. Wheat, oats and barley are being rushed to 
market. Much has already been done in the way of fall plowing. 


A. J. C. Shaw, Camden, Kent: Threshing is about half completed. Wheat is about half marketed 
and pease are mostly sold. Oats and corn are still on hand. Fair progress.has been made in fall plowing, 
and the work is about half done. 


J. T. Rogers, Dunwich, Elgin: Threshing is about all done. Wheat is about the only grain we have to 
get money out of, and it is mostly sold already. Barley and other grains will be fed. About one half of 
the plowing has been done ; some had to quit it as the ground was too dry. 


Wm. W. Wells, Woodhouse, Norfolk: This is where we all got fooled. Some expected 15 bushels per 
acre, some 20 bushels and some 25 bushels, but when they threshed ! Oh, had you seen the lip ! down, down, 
down! Only 12. The marketing is about all done. Small profits and quick returns. The ground is in 
excellent condition and great progress has been made in fall plowing. 


Andrew Turnbull, Seneca, Haldimand: Threshing is pretty much all done, and about half the grain is 
marketed. Fall plowing is pretty forward, but the ground is rather dry. 


Cranmer Riselay, Bertie, Welland: Threshing is all done and the grain is being marketed. The usual 
amount of fall plowing has been done. 


W.S. Howell, Sombra, Lambton: As harvesting began early threshing began correspondingly early, 
and was rushed through as rapidly as possible, and nearly everything is threshed. Marketing is going on 
rather slowly owing to low prices and fall work that must be done. Railway facilities now permit the 
selling of grain to go more slowly, as men are not now obliged to ship by water, Our heavy clay lands 
are hard to plow from drouth, but fair progress has been made. 


John Wright, Goderich, Huron: Threshing was done very early this season, and a good deal of wheat, 
barley and pease has been sold. Fall plowing is well advanced ; that on stubble land is nearly all done, ~ 
and farmers are now beginning on sod. 


Hugh Murray, Bruce, Bruce: Threshing of fall wheat is about through, and in a good many cases the 
spring crops as well. With the exception of barley, very little grain has been marketed. Plowing for next 
spring’s crop is in full operation, the weather and the condition of the ground being very favorable. | 


Malcolm Cameron, Glenelg, Grey: Threshing commenced here early in August, and finished about the 
25th of October. Very little grain has been sold except fall wheat for seed. Marketing is chiefly done in 
the winter, A considerable amount of plowing has been done but not as much as usual, as on account of 
the drouth farmers were late in starting. 


Walter Hartman, St. Vincent, Grey: Grain is nearly all threshed. Barley is now being marketed 
freely. Probably about half of the fall plowing is already done, it was delayed a account of the drouth. 


Wm. Sutherland, Gwillimbury W., Simcoe: Not much grain has been threshed in this township, 
except barley, which is mostly marketed. There has been little wheat threshed except for seed and gristing. 
Farmers here do not thresh much wheat until uhe new year, as they find the straw is better saved. 


Thos. F. Burrows, Sunnidale, Simcoe: Nearly all the wheat has been threshed, and a large quantit 
marketed. Barley has been threshed and nearly all marketed. The other grains except wieat Ae in the 
barns yet ; very little fall plowing has been done. The ground has been so hard and dry that it was difficult 
to cultivate properly. 


Wm. Wright, McGillivray, Middlesex : Threshing is mostly done. The wheat panned out small, and 
as a good many were needy I fear a good deal of it has been marketed. The bulk of the barley I think has 
sen Spay Some are about finished plowing for spring crops, whilst others are but little more than 
started. 


James A. Glen, Westminster, Middlesex: The grain is generally threshed out but very little has been 
marketed. Coarse grains are not likely to go to market as they are required on the farm. Plowing is pro- 
gressing favorably, and unless frost comes before the 15th of November, about all will be done. 


James Anderson, Zorra E., Oxford: Threshing is all done, and wheat is about half marketed Barle 
weighing 45 lbs. to the bushel has been nearly all sold; also a considerable quantity of oats. Never aa! 
more fall plowing done, and we are still at it. A large amount of land has been plowed twice. 


D. McCormick, Dumfries, 8., Brant: Threshing is nearly over, and wheat is nearly all keted 
Barley is about two-thirds marketed, but nearly all the other grains will be needed for Home Banieintion: 
Plowing is far in advance to what it generally is at this season. ; 


Wm. Courtice, Fullarton, Perth: Most of the grain has been threshed, and some of all kinds has been 
pup poy market. Plowing for next spring’s crop is well advanced. Plowmen are now turning down 
sod fields. 


H. McDiarmid, Puslinch, Wellington: Threshing is about completed. Very little wheat 
marketed. Barley 1s nearly all sold, but not much of the other Hiabidiee been dikoadd BR On aaeue 
the harvest being finished so early, fall plowing is pretty well advanced. 


George Risk, Wilmot, Waterloo : Nearly all have threshed here, but not much keti 
except of barley. Plowing is well forward, but I don’t know of any who are Eaeeds sia pasa te 


William M. Kiernan, Mulmur, Dufferin: Wheat is nearly all threshed, but littl 
Barley has been threshed and nearly all taken to market. Other grains are in ie Eime ones cigars 
is well up to the average of other years, although the drouth impeded it much. 
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W. H. Van Duzer, Grimsby N., Lincoln: Threshing is all done, except a little clover. I think some 


are holding their wheat back for a rise in price, but many will have to sell to meet payments, Thereisa 


good demand for barley, but not much in the county. Fall plowing i Il und 
account of the ground being very dry and hard. : i ae eo nD 


Robert Inksetter, Beverley, Wentworth: I should think about three-fourths of the crop is thres 
but the threshing test will lower the August estimate, especially the spring grains. Perhaps he halect i 
wheat and barley is marketed. There is a good deal of plowing done, but some fields are hard to plow. 


Adam Alexander, Nassagaweya, Halton: The threshing is nsarly all done, but little wheat is marketed 
yet as all are busy plowing. Those who grow barley have sold, but there is not much raised here. Very 
few of our farmers sell their oats or pease. Every one who would fall plow is nearly through; but itis a 
debatable question with some whether it pays to fall plow except for barley. A 


John Sinclair, Chinguacousy, Pecl: Threshing is all done. The bulk of the barley has bee keted ; 
but there is considerable wheat in the farmers’ hands. Fall plowing is nearly couapleted le cas: 
for it has been a terribly hard job, the dry weather having made the ground so hard. 


J. Bartholomew, Whitchurch, York: Threshing is pretty nearly finished; there has not b much 
wheat marketed, but the bulk of the barley has been sold. Plowing may be considered Bialeanes There 
is a great deal to do yet, for although harvesting was finished early the ground was too hard to plow. 


_ Thomas Cain, Scott, Ontario : Wheat has been mostly threshed and held where practicable for a rise in 
price, (but many have little to sell). Barley is being rapidly marketed. Pease and oats are a short crop 
and there is not much to sell. Plowing is through with any kind of thrifty people, and a great deal has 
been plowed a second time. 


Robert Hodge, Clarke, Durham : Steam threshers have been doing good work, and the grain is nearly 
all threshed. It was in a good dry state for threshing. Considering the want of rain and the hardness of 
the soil, plowing has been pushed rapidly forward. 


C. A. Mallory, Percy, Northumberland: The grain is nearly all threshed. Wheat has not been 
marketed to any great extent, but barley has nearly all been sold. Owing to drouth farmers were not able 
to do much plowing until late and are now improving the time, but the work is not as far advanced as at 
usual at this season. 


W. R. Leavens, Hallowell, Prince Edward: Threshing is about done. Pease are about all marketed 
as per contract with seedsmen. Barley and other grains are yet unmarketed. Plowing was not as early as 
usual on account of the drouth drying the ground so hard, but late plowing is progressing favorably. 


_ H. A. Baker, Camden E., Lennox and Addington: Threshing is nearly all done. Barley will be nearly 
all marketed by the second week of November. Plowing will be nearly all finished this month. 


_ Alexander Ritchie, Storrington, Frontenac: Threshing is all done. There was nothing to market but 
a little barley and wheat, and it is all marketed. Farmers have learned to thresh earlier than usual, and 
now thresh as soon as harvest is over. Plowing is well advanced. 


R. G. Murphy, Crosby 8., Leed and Grenville :* This township has been noted for producing a large 
amount of cheese, and so there is but little grain raised for market. Wheat is grown for local consumption 
and coarse grains for feeding the dairy stock. The usual amount of plowing has not been done, owing to 
the dryness of the soil. . 


A. Harkness, Matilda, Dundas: Very little threshing or marketing has been done yet. The sason has 
been so favorable for draining and clearing up low lands that most of the farmers are still engaged in that 
and their fall plowing ; good progress has been made with plowing. Near all the land intended for spring 
sowing will be turned over this fall. 


_ G.I. Morgan, Osnabruck, Stormont: But little threshing is done here until winter sets in. No wheat 
is raised for sale. Barley and almost all the other grains are chiefly fed to stock as this is almost entirely a 
dairy country. There has not been much plowing done as the ground was too dry to work. 


James Cattanach, Lancaster, Glengarry: Considerable threshing has been done, but very little grain of 


any kind has been marketed yet. Fall work is proceeding satisfactorily. So far the weather has been 


favorable, but the land has been rather dry for plowing. 


Robert Thistlethwaite, Hawkesbury W., Prescott: With the exception of pease there has been little or no 
threshing done as yet. All grains are low. In fact there is not much grain sold in this township, as dairy- 
ing is the principle industry, and nearly all the grain is used for food. Clay lands have been too dry for 
plowing. Some progress has been made in this respect, but not as much as in previous years, 


J. C. Edwards, Clarence, Russell : Some threshing has been done, but not much marketing. On light 
soils considerable plowing has been done, but not much on heavy land on account of it being so dry and 
hard. 

Lewis Morton, Goulbourn, Carleton : A good deal of threshing has been done, but there is some yet to 
do. Very little grain has been yet marketed, except oats, which bring from 30 to 34 cents per bushel at 34 
Ibs. Not much plowing has been done yet; the ground has been too dry and hard, as very little rain has 


_ yet fallen. 


Wm. Hawkins, jr., Stafford, Renfrew: Most of the threshing is done, but little or none has been 
marketed. The marketing is generally done in the winter months. A good deal of fall plowing has been 


done, I think more than usual, as the clay land gives a better crop when plowed dry. 


Lawrence Dowdall, Drummond, Lanark: There has been a good deal of threshing done in this town- 
ship, and nearly all the grains have turned out better than was anticipated. Plowing is going on rapidly; 
all are still busy at it. 

John A. Jackson, Eldon, Victoria: Barley is about wholly threshed and marketed. Wheat and oats 
are nearly all threshed, but not much has been sold. Fair progress has been made in fall plowing. 
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John Moloney, Douro, Peterborough : Threshing is about half done. Barley has been half marketed, 
but very little other grain sold yet. There will not be much to market, as it. will nearly all be needed for 
home use. Fall plowing is very backward ; the ground being so dry and hard farmers were waiting for 
rains which did not come. 7 . 


George A. Bartlett, Monteagle, Hastings : Threshing is about all done, but no marketing so far. The 
greater part of the grain raised here is used_in the lumbering business and is not delivered till winter. 
Operations in fall plowing are about up to the average. 


Donald Grant, Monck, Muskoka: Threshing is about completed in this section, but very little market- 
ing has been done yet. Some farmers are at plowing, but the ground has been too dry to plow to any 


advantage. 


Peter McDonald, Machar, Parry Sound: The threshing is nearly completed. Very little wheat is 
raised to sell, the farmers considering themselves very well off if they have enough for their own bread. 
Very little barley is sold, as it is nearly all fed to stock. The only grain raised here for sale to any extent 


is oats. 


UNDER-DRAINAGE. 


Owing partly to the extreme drouth which on some soils rendered the work difficult 
and expensive, and partly, as a good many farmers aver, to the hard times and the 
scarcity of money, the percentage of increase in the area under-drained during the, past 
season was not, perhaps, quite so large as in some previous years. Despite these draw- 
backs, however, a decided advance was evidently made in this important adjunct to the 
ordinary operations of the farm ; and even where, on account of hindrances of one kind 
or other, draining has not been extensively carried on there are unmistakable indications 
that the best farmers are fully alive to its importance. In fact it may safely be said that 
nothing which comes within the purview of the Bureau is more clearly indicative of the 
rapid advance which is being made in the science and art of agriculture in this province 
than the manner in which—judging from the successive reports of correspondents—intel- 
ligent ideas on the subject of drainage have permeated the great mass of the farming 
community. The necessity of under-drainage over a large portion of the province and its 
productiveness as an investment can hardly ever now be treated as an open question. 
Probably not a single farmer in Ontario of any understandig would venture to refuse 
his assent to the following paragraph, which-is extracted from the first report issued by 


this Bureau : 


At this time of day no argument is required to convince the farmers of Ontario that if they wish to be able 
to sow early and reap early, if they wish to render the soil of their farms more easily worked, if they wish to 
improve the yield and quality of their grain and lessen the chances of injury by spring frosts and rain, if, in 
short, they wish to place the result of their labors as far as possible beyond peradventure, and ensure a good 
crop as far as such a thing can be assured; they must make the drainage of their farms an object of the first 
importance. It is a question whether lands of all sorts may not be improved by draining ; but, at any rate 
there is no doubt whatever that the only way to render a wet, low-lying or swampy piece of ground of any 
practical value to its owner, or to increase the productiveness of those lands which havea stiff, dense, water- 


retaining subsoil is to rid them of their superfluous moisture. 


In the earlier years of the Bureau’s existence a very common complaint among 
farmers when accounting for the small acreage under-drained was the difficulty of obtain- 
ing tile and the high prices which were charged for it. In many cases, even when the 
ordinary cost was not excessive, it had to be drawn such long distances that the cost of 
cartage became a charge so serious as to deter many from using tile who would otherwise 
have tile-drained their land. This drawback is one which has, fortunately, almost entirely — 


disappeared. 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


Horatio N. Scratch, Gosfield, Essex: We are waking up to the importance of under-draining ; quite a 
large amount of tile drain has been put in this season. ‘The supply of tile and of labor was sufficient. Tile 
draining machines are not used here. 

James H. Brown, Colchester S., Essex: Considerable progress has been made in under-draining, not 
only on farms but along public roads. The supply of tile so far is sufficient for the demand, but not the 
supply of skilled labor. Tile-draining machines not much in use ; most of the work is done in the old way. 


Thos. H. Goatsworth, Harwich, Kent: There has been a lot of under-draining done in this locality. 
The supply of tile was inadequate, and so was the supply of skilled labor. No tile-draining machines. 
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Thos. F. Routledge, Orford, Kent: There is more draining d 
of tile and of skilled labor. No ‘draining machines in this Tec ene a 


Sheldon Ward, Malahide, Elgin: Farmers are alive to the benefits of tile draini i 
good use of the advantages of the Ontario Tile Drainage Act. Not so sete Sone ae 


ground was so dry. Plenty of tile and good quality. Skill itchi 
Bens igeae eae koeniy oF g q y illed labor hardly equal to the demand. Ditching 


There was a good supply 


John Haggan, Malahide, Elgin: Tile draining is attractin i i 

f 4 : : g more attention than f : - 
ship has now a good tile yard, and there is a good demand for tile. There is a Mec r ies a neanae: ee 
at Springfield that promises to meet the general want. : 


H. J. Barber, Townsend, Norfolk: Tile draining is done as fast as the farm i 
: : ake : é : think 
it. Tile draining machines not in use: they have been tried by a few but have beat tad Mee ear 


O. E. Twiss, Middleton, Norfolk: Several farmers are under-draininge this vear inni 

; 2 ’ ve as th 

to find out that in about three years time they are amply rewarded for their abort Tile . ey ae 
altogether ; the supply was equal to the demand. No tile draining machines are used in this locality. 


James Lovell, Brooke, Lambton: Every year finds increased attention given to under-draini 
my sree a a acres, ae bra Last I have put i 26,000 drain tiles and feel Ais certain thay ere tae 
investment I ever made. e have now an abundant supply of the best of tile. i p: 
the greater part of the work done by hand. ae eis Naren mate et 


Charles Gale, Sombra, Lambton : I know of no draining here; folks that driv ttle 44 mi 
want drains ; they want water. Plenty of farmers haul water five miles for fachily hae Dla So ae 


George Baird, sr., Stanley, Huron: There has been fair progress in draining. No tile m i 
: ; : : 3 anufactur 
this township ; lumber chiefly used. Supply of skilled labor sufficient. Dianne machines ia ee ee Mel 


extensively. t 


Robt. Currie, Wawanosh E., Huron: There has been good progress made in draining thi 
tile is plentiful and so is skilled labor. No tile draining machines here; too many Shonda in ee cae 


James Mitchell, Howick, Huron : This township requires a vast amount of under-draining, and farmers 
proceed slowly, using lumber more than tile. Draining machines are not in use. 


John Herriott, Elderslie, Bruce: Not much under-draining done owing to the scarcity of tile and skilled 
pa, i He is one draining machine but it can work only in certain localities, owing to the stoney bottom 
of the land. 


Lewis Lamb, Greenock, Bruce: Not much progress, in under-draining. I think the supply of tile is 
adequate. Farmers are doing little in the way of improvement owing to the low prices of produce. No tile 
draining machines. 


James Brodie, Artemesia, Grey: Very little under-draining has ever been done in :this township and 
that with stones or logs. No tiles are made in these parts. a 


Geo. B. Bristow, Osprey, Grey: Considerable progress in under-draining. Plenty of tile. One of 
Rennie’s ditching machines 1s in use. 


James Shearer, Egremont, Grey: Very little draining done and stones are mostly used. No draining 
machines in use here. 


John Booth, Normanby, Grey : ‘There was as much draining done as the farmers could afford—all stone. 
We can sometimes get a man to dig a drain by showing him how to do it, or he might dig an open ditch 
ee a who can build a drain properly are not to be had. I build all my own drains and cut them too 
when I can. 


John Lennox, Innisfil, Simcoe: Good farmers have their lands pretty much drained ; slip-shod farmers 
are standing still, and will probably remain so till doomsday. 


Samuel Frazer, Tay, Simcoe: Under-draining is the exception. Tile is not used probably because there 
is not a tile draining machine in this section of Ontario. Farmers who drain use either stone or wood. 


Richard Gibson, Delaware, Middlesex: A much larger quantity jof tile has been ‘‘put in” in this 
locality than any season I remember. Supply of tile quite sufficient, and so, Ithink, was the supply of 
skilled labor. No tile draining machines used. ; 


W. D. Stanley, Biddulph, Middlesex: Very little draining this year ; the ground has been too hard for 
digging. The supply of tile has been adequate: they are now more plentiful. Skilled labor sufficient ; no 
draining machines. 

William Jamieson, Westminster, Middlesex : Not a great need for drainage has been felt as water has 


been scarce. The supply of tile is over the local demand, a good many being shipped to distant points. 
The supply of skilled labor was up to the demand. 


James G. Pettit, Oxford E., Oxford: About the usual amount of under-draining has been done with an 
adequate supply of tile and skilled labor. No tile draining machines used here. 


F. Malcolm, Blandford, Oxford: Farmers are more than ever learning the value of under draining. 


- This being an excellent season for the work, thousands of rods have been laid and still the work goes on, 


and will only be stopped by winter. Plenty of tile. The man who can putin a drain on scientific principles 
is hard to get. Most of the work is well done here. 

Robert Leake, Oxford E., Oxford: I think there is not’as much drainage as usual, owing mostly to the 
scarcity of money. 

D. McCormick, Dumfries S., Brant: There has been no drainage done this year in this section ; 


too hard times. 
/ 
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R. Francis, Fullarton, Perth: Considerable draining has been done this year. We have plenty tile 
—-three tile yards within eight miles. No draining machines used ; too expensive and cumbersome. Plenty 
of labor. 

Thomas Moffatt, Logan, Perth: Very little done in under-draining, a large quantity of open ditches 

going forward. No tile ; all lumber used in this immediate section. Supply of labor equal to the demand. 
No draining machines. 
; Thomas Page, Wallace, Perth: A certain amount of draining and ditching is constantly going on, but 
what I call thorough draining is not practiced. There is any amount of tile that farmers want. There is a 
want of skilled tile drainers. Rennie’s tile draining machine is in the township but I do not think it is very 
generally employed. 

W. H. Stubbs, Peel, Wellington: There was considerable under-draining done in the early part of 
summer, but not since, as the ground was so hard as to-make it very expensive. The supply of skilled labor 
would have been very scarce if the season had been suitable for digging. Draining machines are not much 
used in this township. . 

Robert Cromar, Pilkington, Wellington: Under-draining is becoming quite common now and with 
good results. We have plenty of tile—four kilns within a circuit of four miles. No draining machines here 
as yet: the common idea is that they would not work on account of small stone in the soil. 


W. CG. Smith, Wilmot, Waterloo; There has been more under-draining done this season than ever 
before. Practical men are plenty, and plenty of tile at present, though there was a scarclty in the spring. 
There are no draining machines. 


Peter Winger, Woolwich, Waterloo: Considerable progress in under-draining. No tile draining ~ 
machines in use. Plenty of labor. ve 


James Reith, Luther E., Dufferin; Some draining has been done, but we have no supply of tiles—all 
wood and stone. There are several draining machines in this locality. 


Isaac A. Merritt, Grimsby §., Lincoln : Nothing has been done in the under-draining line this year to 
my knowledge. I know of one ditching machine in the township though it has not been worked this year, 
T think. 


Robert Inksetter, Beverley, Wentworth : Farmers are beginning to pay more attention to draining, but 
not enough yet. Plenty of tile by hauling them about ten miles. 


F. J. Sleightholm, Toronto Gore, Peel: Scarcely any under-draining. This industry is at a low ebb 
with our farmers—sadly too low as the stagnant waters in our fields tootruly testify. Supply of tile- and 
skilled labor adequate. One draining machine only (Rennie’s). 

Alex. McLaren, Caledon, Peel: Not much draining done and never will be till we have money at lower 
rates of interest. The Government should lend money for draining at three per cent. No tile draining 
machines could be used, too many stones in the way. 


Wm. Kersey, Toronto Gore, Peel: The very low prices of grain have rather checked the progress of 
under-draining. Farmers have had to curtail expenses and necessary improvements will have to lie quiet — 
for some time. There is a good supply of both tile and skilled labor. There are two of Rennie’s ditchers in 
use. 

J. Bartholomew, Whitchurch, York : Some draining has been done but not as much as in some previous 
years on account of the very dry summer ; the ground is very hard. I only know of one tile draining machine 
in the township ; myself and two neighbours own it. 


Ralph Forsyth, Pickering, Ontario: Very little under-draining ; not half enough. Tile can be had in 
sufficient quantities. There are a few professional diggers, but no machines, 


H. A. Walker, Hope, Durham: Very few drains made this year; times too hard. Plenty of tile but q 
too dear. Plenty of drainers; they want high wages. No draining machines. From actual experience 
here, early saved crops are the most profitable, and to facilitate that object every farmer should see his 
plowing all done up nicely, andif any drains need repair, or if new drains are required, he should get 
them done if it lies in his power. 


Luther Platt, Athol, Prince Edward: Very little tile used in this township. The greater portion of 
the soil is too shallow and gravelly. No tile draining machines in use. 


George Marlin, Sheffield, Lennox and Addington: Very little progress has been made in draining this 
year. We don’t use much tile here ; drains are generally made with stone. No draining machines in use. 


C. R. Allison, Fredericksburg S., Lennox and Addington: There is not as a general thing a very great 
amount of tile put in. There has been a large amount of money expended in opening up the main outlets — 
and that is proving a great benefit. There are a few draining machines in use. 


_ A. Knight, Kingston, Frontenac: There has been a large amount of tile draining done. Supply of 
tile adequate as we have a tile factory in our section. Skilled labor scarce ; it is very hard to get men that 
understand the work. Tile sells at from $8 to $30 a thousand. 


Geo. Sanderson, Oxford, Leeds and Grenville: No under-draining done, but a great deal of 
open draining. We have had a very dry autumn and farmers have done a great deal of draining such as 
opening creeks and run ways of water. 


_ James Collison, Matilda, Dundas: Our land is so level that we have open drains. <A good deal of that — 
kind of draining has been done—more than any previous year in my recollection. 


H. F. McDermid, Cornwall, Stormont: Not much under-draining done this year. Very little tile is 
used—mostly stones or hemlock lumber. No tile draining machines in this neighborhood. 


John Taylor, Osnabruck, Stormont: A ,great deal of draining done as it was dry ; many wet places © 
were drained. 
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ae” Arner aang Lancaster. Glengarry: Not much under-draining, but a great many surface drains 
eee rose cecbliahed in this Goorastio, | Hevetofors wo have used 
oe and wooden pipes. There has been a sufficient supply of skilled laborers. No tile draining machines 
Alfred Hill, Cumberland, Russell: No under-draining here ; they generally use open drains. — 
eee ether ee 


James F. Grierson, Torbolton, Carleton: There has been a large amonnt of draining owing to farmers 


not being able to plow on account of the drouth. 


Wm. Doyle, Osgoode, Carleton: Very little under-draining is done in this part. There are no tiles or 


tile draining machines; what is done is chiefly with hemlock planks. Stones were used a few years ago, but 


did not prove serviceable, the clay working through and closing the drains. 
Wm. Paterson, Ramsay, Lanark: More has been done in drainage this year than usual. Tiles are to 


| be had in plenty, but men to dig are scarce. No draining machines are used. 


Robert Oswald, Somerville, Victoria ; There has been a good deal of open draining of swamps done this 
fall, but no under-draining.} 

James Dermott, Carden and Dalton, Victoria: No draining done owing to dry weather. Draining 
machines not in use here ; most of the land is more or less stoney. 


_ John Moloney, Douro, Peterborough : Under-draining has been done to a limited extent by the farmers 
this year. The supply of tile is adequate, but the supply ofeskilled labor short of requirements. No tile 


- draining machines used in this locality. 


A. R. Kidd, Dummer, Peterborough : Not much progress is made in under-draining—something that I 


a think should receive greater attention. It would certainly greatly neutralize the effect of the drouth. 
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Supply of tile adequate, but not the supply of skilled labor. No tile draining machines. 

Chas. R. Stewart, Dysart, Haliburton : No under-draining ; none wanted; nature very kindly does 
all the business. 

Edward Bray, jr., Stephenson and Stisted : There is no necessity of draining in this neighborhood: the 
ground is mostly sandy or gravelly loam. 





GENERAL REMARKS. 


» 


The following extracts are made from the general remarks of correspondents : 
FROM THE MAY REPORT, 


C. W. Hind, Mersea, Essex: Farmers depend more on corn for fattening pork than on grain to sell. 
Many farmers on 100 acres will fatten from 50 to 100 hogs, and plant from 10 to 20 acres of corn. Many are 
turning their attention to dairying, and are patronizing the cheese factory. In my opinion this western 
country is much better adapted to dairying than grain growing. 

Wm. T. Shaw, Chatham, Kent: Farmers are beginning to get their eyes opened, and to see that wheat, 
at its present price and average, is certain loss. They are determining henceforth to abandon the idea that 
wheat is the only thing there is money in, and are going in for potatoes, beans and garden produce. 
Potatoes are in general a success here. me 

Francis Giffard, Camden, Kent: We have had a very cold, dry spring so far, although the ground is in 
fine condition for working. I do not ever remember seeing crops go in so well, but as yet we have had no 
weather to start them. I think the weather is all in favor of fruit in this county. 


A. J. C. Shaw, Camden, Kent: There is, with the opening of spring, the usual turn-out of hogs, cattle 
and colts on the public roads to forage and steal, and to destroy the roadsides, shade trees, etc. Many of 
them belong to farmers who should have more respect for their stock, if not for their neighbors, than to do 
so. In many instances where ditches are rooted in by the hogs it will cost to clean out from $25 to $50 in 
each statute labor division. I would recommend that an Act be passed compelling township councils 


- appoint road inspectors or caretakers, and compel them to impound all animals on the highways. 


James Davidson, Yarmouth, Elgin: I never saw trees burst out into leaf so rapidly as they have done 


since the 6th to the 10th. ‘The apple seems destined to be one of the staple crops of the farmers of this part 


of Ontario. 
John H. Houser, Canboro’, Haldimand: We have had a favorable season for doing spring work; the 


- land was in good condition for putting in the seed. Wheat looks the best on our clay land that I have seen 


for some years. Considerable interest has been taken in breeding horses of the heavy draught and roadster 


type; a large number of foals this spring and no losses. 


Joseph Martindale, Oneida, Haldimand : Every farmer in this neighborhood has an emigrant boy, and 
some two. They are making good farm servants, willing to do anything and very anxious to learn. I have 
had one four years, and he is an excellent boy. Farmers who have those boys in their employ should use 


them well, and they would do well for them. 
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Peter Metler, Pelham, Welland: A great many hire by the day, and most practice mixed farming, and 
consequently there is a great variety of work that suits all kinds of hands. 


J. B. Hobbs, Warwick, Lambton: Emigrants may as well starve in the old country as this, as it is 
against our interests to have any more, especially older than twenty-five. They are harder to teach older 
than that, and we will have to build poor-houses before long or give them money to take them back. We 
are cutting the wages of good men to suit the prices of our grain. 


Frank Morley, Usborne, Huron: I think that farmers in this section lose a great deal for want of some 
organization such as a farmers’ club or institute, where they couid meet to exchange ideas and take united 
action for the sale of produce, or purchase of implements, etc. Could not the Bureau do the farmers good. 
service by publishing in their report some information for the establishing of such clubs, and constitution 
and by-laws by which they could be governed ? 


James Gaunt, Kinloss, Bruce: Domestic servants are scarce and not to be got at any wage to work in 
farm houses. I think it would be a good plan for the Government to aid the emigration of girls of proper 


age, etc., from England and Scotland, where I presume they have more than they require, and they would - 


be better in condition by coming to this country. 


James Latter, Collingwood, Grey : Our winter has been unusually rough and stormy. I have lived 29 


years on this mountain, and have never seen so many east storms during a winter; neither have I seen so 
rough a one. 


Samuel C. Tuttle, Oxford E., Oxford: Although most farmers have not realized much of a profit from 
the last two or three years, there seems to be a feeling of safety and contentment. Good farms are held at 
high prices, considering the price of farm produce. we 


John Campbell, Blanshard, Perth: This spring shows more plainly than ever the necessity of thorough 
drainage, even on high, rolling land. There isscarcely a field of fall wheat in the vicinity but gives sure 
signs where a drain is wanted. ; 


W. C. Smith, Wilmot, Waterloo: There is a general grumble about hard times. Men wanting farms 
can hardly pay rent and taxes, and those who have farms mortgaged cannot pay their interest, thus throwing 
many farms on the market for sale. 


Jonathan Varcoe, Amaranth, Dufferin: We have had a remarkably fine time for seeding. This town- 


ship is a great deal better for the Government drain put through it. The land dries earlier in spring, and 
rains soon run off, 


Robert Inksetter, Beverley, Wentworth : The most general remarks that we hear now-a-days are about 
the hard times. Unless we get some change soon in the shape of free trade, or something of that sort, 


hundreds of farms will be brought under the bailiff’s hammer. There have been a great many such cases 
during the past year. 


John Husband, Trafalgar, Halton: It is my opinion that parties who do not know anything about farm 
work shouid not be encouraged tv come here, unless they are willing to learn and have capital. The country 


is Hooded with many incompetents, and I do not think this country should be made a dumping ground for 
such, 


James Robinson, Markham, York: Farmers are very careful about hiring, preferring to do all they 


can personally, as wheat and other produce is very low. A large number are getting binders and other 
labor-saving machinery. 


R. Forsyth, Pickering, Ontario: I think that farmers as a class should organize. We need a farmers’ 
union, with a local branch in each school section. I approve of farmers’ institutes. We need butter factories 
or creameries, and we also need a reduction of our taxes. Prices of produce go down, but our councils, both 
township and county, cost more every year. We take too many men to do our municipal business, and a 
reform is needed. ‘Things are bound to have a level, or something will go to the wall. 


Abraham Morris, Cartwright, Durham: The farmers generally are hard up for money, as they sold 
the gain at so low a price. Many are discouraged and are giving up. 


James Parr, Cartwright, Durham: On the whole the country looks about as well as is usual at this 
season. farmers feel hopeful, and are building upon and improving their farms quite as much as when 
_ prices for produce were better, thus giving mechanics and others plenty of employment. 


W. R. Gordanier, Ernesttown, Lennox and Addington: The farmers are about discouraged on 


account of the low price of grain; the only thing that seems high are taxes. What we need is free trade 
with our neighbors. 


W. C. Plotz, Clarendon and Miller, Frontenac: This part of the country would do well for dairying, 
but most of the settlers have been lumbering in their young days, and when rheumatism or consumption 
has well taken hold of them, they take up 200 acres of land. In fact they have no taste for farming; it isa 
home for them. They still go lumbering and drive on the rivers, whereas it requires all the settlers’ time, 
winter and summer, to improve a bush farm. If some European settlers could come here with a small 
capital, and have an interest in farming, they would be far ahead of the Canadian settlers, and we have 


plenty of room for good emigrants. We are within half a day’s journey of the K. & P. Railway, and the 
land is free grant. 


Ambrose Derbyshire, Bastard, Leeds and Grenville: Plum Hollow and vicinity is a dairy section, and 
farmers have given their whole attention to this branch of husbandry. From this, and this alone, they 


get the most of their “‘ready go down.” Hence they don’t give as much attention to raising grain as they 
otherwise would. 


W. A. Webster, Leeds and Lansdowne Front, Leeds and Grenville: Everything is going along nicely. 
Prices are low, but the price of a bushel of wheat will buy more of the necessaries of life than at any former 
period of our history, and we can borrow money, if we require it, at a very low rate of interest, which is a 
great benefit to farmers. 
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Alex. Farlinger, Williamsburg, Dundas : I think the rate of interest should be limited to six per cent. 


Farmers are borrowing more than for three years past. General improvements are constantly going on ; 


the Drainage Act works well. 


Hugh McDiarmid, Roxborough, Stormont : It isthe opinion of the leadin i 
. . °. 5 . ‘c . ma b f z 
tural societies that specimens of the most desirable kinds of grain should be sy, i Meier dinebent es 


oi idicties in th : : ape as si 
a ee poe a in the province from the Model Farm, as it would be the means of checking impositions by 


P. E. Bucke, Ottawa, Carleton: The Experimental Farm has imported a lot of new Russian wheat, 


grown ia that country, 300 miles north of Ottawa.. It is expected to ripen three weeks earlier than the 


usual spring varieties. Samples have been distributed in the North-West, and t ing s 
the Experimental Farm here. This wheat is a very fine sample. ON enn aee 


Ralph Lett, Wilberforce, Renfrew : Times tightening ; money very scarce ; farm produce low; manu- 
factured articles high. i 


Lawrence Dowdall, Drummond, Lanark: I think that farmers have no reason to complain of the 
prospect of the county at the present time ; if they have lost in one thing they have gained in others. 


Wm. Ramsey, Mariposa, Victoria: If the Government should grant a small amount of money to the 


farmers to help them to cut some leading drains to drain some of our swamps, it would be about as much 


benefit to the county as giving to the railways and then letting the companies charge what they like for 
carrying our produce to market. There is a good deal of land around here that would come into use if we 
only had an outlet for the water. 


A. Wiancko, Morrison, Muskoka: There is not a good bull nor stallion in the township. I wish the 
Government would find a way in assisting the back townships in these matters. 


John H. Osborne, Stephenson, Muskoka: This season has been very cold, but the prospects are far 
more than an average crop this year. If farmers would give up sowing spring wheat and sow oats and 


_ pease, and go in for stock-raising (this district is admirably adapted to this sort of farming), they would be 


more successful. 
‘ FROM THE AUGUST REPORT. 


J. G. Stewart, Raleigh, Kent: The general use of self-binders has an effect on the labor market, and 
male farm help is more plentiful. There is a great demand for female domestic labor which cannot be 
had at all. The stave factory here employs a great amount of labor, but the elm is fast disappearing, 
faster indeed than clearing and cultivation follows. 

James Davidson, Yarmouth, Elgin: Farmers will have to economize, as feed as well as money will be 
scarce. Nearly all the clover sown this spring is a total loss, which means from $12 to $14 per 100 acre 
farm, besides the future loss. 

W. W. Wells, Woodhouse, Norfolk: This has been the earliest harvest known to Canadian farmers, 
and the result is a positive proof that early seeding and finely pulverized soils are the farmers’ only safe- 
guard against the worst effects of these climatic changes. 


J. McClive, Bertie, Welland: The number of horned cattle is very large, and from the present outlook 
feed will be scarce next winter. A great amount of gool oat straw is wasted by letting the oats get yellow 
ripe, at which stage the straw is good for nothing for feed. Had the same been cut, say four or five days 
sooner, the oats would be nearly as heavy and_ the feed two-thirds as good as fair timothy hay. I cut all 
my grain crop as soon as the milky substance in the grain will not squeeze out, and I find no shrinkage in 
weight of grain, no shelling in the field, it cuts very easy for the reaper, and the straw is 50 per cent. better 
for any-purpose, even for bedding. 


G. Edwin CresswelJ, Tuckersmith, Huron: The season of 1887 is the earliest on record in this town- 
ship. Numbers of farmers had all their fall wheat, oats, pease, spring wheat, etc, in the barn in July 
This county was formerly famous for its spring wheat. Would it not be worth while for the Ontario 
Government to institute an enquiry into the subject of the failure of spring wheat, as it most certainly does 


 notarise from poverty of soil? Microscopic investigation is needed. Farmers, unfortunately, have neither 


the instruments nor the time; scientific men are needed for such a purpose. 

John Glaspell, Tiny, Simcoe: The English sparrows are very numerous and destructive. The Govern- 
‘ment ought to give a bounty for their destruction. 

Wm. Black, Westminster, Middlesex: The self-binders have now supplanted the reaper, as the reaper. 


in years gone by supplanted the cradle ; and the use of labor-saving implements has reduced manual labor 


to a minimum. 
Edward Irvine, Grimsby S., Lincoln: Last spring was backward owing to wet weather ; the summer 


‘a has been remarkably dry, so that farmers who had little or no fall plowing done have poor crops. On fall 
plowing the crops were fair. Fall plowing for spring sowing ! 


W. C. Ingelhart, Trafalgar, Halton: I have been farming for over half a century, and have never 


known so severe a drouth in this section. Hay and coarse grains are likely to be scarce and dear. 


Wm. Kyle, Matilda, Dundas: There are more wells dry, and larger forest fires, than in any year since 


a 1854; yet, in South Finch, only six miles from here, they have had too much rain. 


A. R. Kidd, Dummer, Peterboro’: The outlook for the farmer is certainly gloomy; short crops and 


miserable prices. The dairy only promises anything like remuneration for capital invested. 


Charles R. Stewart, Dysart, Haliburton : We want somebody to come here with a pocket full of money 
e have more than we can possibly use. I could mention farmers 


who have from 30 to 70 tons of hay to sell, Send usa Yankee buyer, and your Bureau will receive the 


= blessing of this great people. 
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FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT, 
Vv 


A. M. Wigle & Son, Gosfield, Essex: We are thankful for your reports. They give us an idea of how 
to average our crops for the coming year, so as not to run into excess. 


— 


James McFarlane, Dover, Kent: One farmer has told me that he saved his corn from the ravages of the | 


wire worm by applying coal oil to the seed before planting. Do*you know of any way of checking the injury 
by wire worm? 


Dugald Campbell, Dunwich, Elgin: The past season should certainly teach the farmers one lesson, and 
that is, no matter how promising his pastures are in spring, about the 15th of June he should prepare a nice, 
rich, meliow piece of ground, say froma quarter of an acre or upwards (in proportion to his stock), harrow 
this down smoothly, drill in western corn at the rate of four bushels ‘per acre, or what is equally good, to 
sow it or gang plow it in. He will then be fully prepared for any drouth that may occur, and his stock will 
come through all right and in good condition. I always practice this successfully. 


Joseph Martindale, Oneida, Haldimand: The improvements made in agricultural machinery are a 
great benefit to the farmer. The self-binders and horse hay forks are doing wonders. A 200 acre farm can 
now be worked by two men and one boy, whereas a few years ago it took six men and the labor was very 
mych harder. The work upon the farm now cannot be called hard unless one wants to work eighteen or 
twenty hours per day. 


Robert Currie, Wawanosh E., Huron: Our wheat crop has been almost a failure this season, coarse 
grains are cheap, and cattle are still going down in price. The outlook for the farmer is bad, with the 
English sparrow increasing so fast that they take all that is exposed in the sheaf in the barns. They have 
become a nuisance, but what is to be done to reduce them ? ~ 


James Weatherhead, Lindsay, Bruce: It was one of the dryest years I ever saw, and to make matters 
worse about 9,000 acres of bush was burnt this year in the township, and some farmers have not a green tree 
left on one hundred acres. 


A. Stephen, Sullivan, Grey: One noticeable feature of the year was the alarming increase of the potato 
bug. Our legislature would confer a favor upon the farmers of Ontario if they passed an Act to compel 
municipalities to use stringent measures to keep the pests within bounds. 


__ Daniel Marshall, Keppel, Grey : This is an age of progression. I think something more should be done 
with the sides of the road. Farmers haul stones out on the sides of the road and render it impassible, 
besides giving a very untidy appearance to the road. 


James A. Glen, Westminster, Middlesex: I feel sorry to pencil such a report, but the terrible drouth 
has left us in such a case that it is true, There is more land for sale here than has been offered since the 
close of the Russian war. I never saw such tough times for farmers during the past thirty years. 


I’. Malcolm, Blandford, Oxford: Agriculture it seems to me is leading more into specialties us the 
country gets older, and this is because farmers find it pays to give special attention to one or two branches 
Localities are finding this out too. Milk is the great specialty in this section, and the more it becomes so 
the better it will pay. Other localities adapted for something else will find it pay to make a specialty. 


D. McCormick, Dumfries S., Brant ; I would like room for just one remark here, and that is that what 
I consider to be the greatest pest farmers will have to contend with in the future, if some remedy is not 
provided through some such medium as yours, is the English sparrow. 


Thomas Page, Wallace, Perth: A neighbor of mine cured (to my satisfaction) several cases of black 
knot on his trees by touching the affected part with tincture of iodine. There was no necessity to cut off 
the limb; it certainly was a cure on a small scale. : 


H. McDiarmid, Puslinch, Wellington: The severe drouth of the season has proved disastrous to newly 
planted trees, bushes, etc., as well as tothe general crops. Many trees which were planted last year survived 
that season, but succumbed to the very severe drouth of this year. 


A. Forster, Markham, York: This has been the finest year for doing the outside work of the farm, such 
as stoning, fencing, cleaning up new land, etc., than there has been for many years. The harvest was over 
very early, and there was very little time lost through rain or storm. 


W. R. Leavens, Hallowell, Prince Edward : Tomatoes and pumpkins are extensively grown for canning 
purposes. The four canning factories in our vicinity make a ready market for a great deal of produce, and 
they employ a great many hands both male and female. 


Thomas Andrew, Kenebec, Frontenac : This has been the driest season ever known. Springs dried up 
that were never known to fail before. The lakes are some feet lower than ever known. . 


J. L. Haycock, Kingston, Frontenac: The farmers of this section will be as near the bottom of their 
pockets before next harvest as they have been for years. High taxation, low prices and poor crops are 
rapidly transforming the ‘‘ bone and sinew ” of this country to the ‘‘skin and bone” thereof. 


James . Grierson, Torbolton, Carleton : This season has been very remarkable for drouth. The oldest 
inhabitant does not remember anything to equalit. The ground during the summer was cracked two 
inches wide in places, on some clay soils, and the drouth has had a great effect in lessing the weight of our 
grain and root crops. We have also had great bush fires and the destruction to farm property in houses, 
barns, stacks and fences has been great. 


Wm. Doyle, Osgoode, Carleton: Would it not be well for eorrespondents to state the different kinds 
of grain raised in their locality, and what kinds gave the best results ? 


Thomas Tellford, Ennismore, Peterborough: What are we going to do for spring wheat seed in 1888 ? 


Colorado yields light, White Russian is completely run out. Could the Bureau not devise some plan — 


whereby farmers could purchase seed they could depend upon? This, I think, should be one of the objects 
of the working of the Bureau. 


Alex, Southworth, Cardiff, Haliburton : This has been a bad fall for bush fires. Large tracts of forest 
have been destroyed, and many fences and stacks of hay and in some cases farm buildings have been burned. 
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THE WEATHER. 
TABLE No, I.—Showing for each month the highest, lowest, mean highest, mean lowest and mean 
temperature at the principal stations in Ontario in 1887; also the annual mean for each station. 
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eH) Mean‘highest. 6 .c0. 02 foes | OSs Ty O201)| O44 B2IOM PABST B21) heen ole Bo. 11 eno ee 
Sevan lowest...¢ 7 hee aoe 35 6} 38.7 34.3) 33.6),. 29.0] 35.5) -36.6;" 82-1] $5.4, 34.8 
e) Monthly MGA eine ee ee 46.2] 44.7; 44.7; 42.8} 45.9] 44.2; 48.8) 44.6! 44 3| 42.2 
1S GMETAD ROR 22, On hs 5 see Rist aie eee EG 64.5) 58.1} 64.0} 61.1! 64.0! 57.6! 65.6) 59.7] 60.1] 60.6 
ret LOMO cota «i cian ease orate Bilis oceie 15.1] 18.4) .4,01 —0.6) “°3.6] 6.4) 90-3)" 0.9} —125] —5 9 
§ 4 Mean highest...............0... 47.0} 42.4; 44.71 40.6] 43.9] 41.1) 40.3] 41.4] 38.0] 36.1 
5 | INE Gao Wes tine tote cewo eee mrahene: OT} O02) 27D) 2bIC) 21 Gh S28 ib) 26.2)" 21 Tie eae oe 
bp \ Monthlvsamean wan ca. tek oe 37.4 36.2} 35.6) 33.4) 37.4! 35.1) 32.8) 32.4) 32.51 99.3 
br LLIQ ROSEN pet niente cn oath contin vate, 56.6] 50.5) ‘51:01 2 48.81% 56:01. 47.1) 7486 46.8| 52.9 | 41.6 
Oy SLO WESE Le Oa eee eT lee 1.0 9.5 1.0; —-1.2 1.6 0.0; —3.4| —9.2;—15.9/—19.2 
z Mean Dighesitesce ss soe oe: 35.4) 32.6] 34.0} 30.4) 34.6) 33.2) 31.2; 380.7] 25.6] 23.9 
2 | Meandowestenm na: a. mo. kee 19.9). ~. 26.0). 2088) - 1937 E4281" (23.5) 191.3) 14a aoe 9.2 
nl Monthly taieai ss. arcing 28.1} 28.9) 28.3 oa 29.4 oH 25.8) -22,9)5 19281 1773 

ANMUaL Mean Gomis wie beste Perak etl Se AO ally A (pe eh GAL 20) 7 








43.91 42.01 39.8 
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TABLE No. II.—Showing for each month the annual average of the highest, lowest, mean highest, mean 


lowest and mean temperature at the principal stations in Ontario derived from the six years 1882-7; 
also the average annual mean at each station for the same period. ‘ 































































































| (DOMES = 1 abate |, aa oR EE ie eo Eee 

SS ire sear eae | Seite aes 

Temperature. oi} 8 9 og a a 5 2 Ss 5 

; S ° H =| 

Pape ates bene a ao Pees le 1s 

SGaeein k f | e/a lajsl/é 

2 Q ° ° ° | Q ° | ° fe) ° 
(Highest ......... Ley Ate ea | 50.2) 45.6] 48.0] 45.7| 50.61 44.0] 44.2; 43.2] 45.2] 41.4 
ODL Se: 9 8 Geo Ae a ee ena —9.1] —8.3|—14.9/—20.8|—11.6|—14.1|—28.1|—25.4|—26.4|34.7 
PMfean hiehest. 6.60. esl. see. 2s 28.0} 25.2) 27.8] 24.4) 30.0] 25.9} 23.5] 923.8] 20.6] 18.8 
PMpeanlOwest. so. esos os aae cs te 1TE-4)) 12 .6\ 10.7) “8:8! - O:1)- 10.4 a 41a O36 ie aa, 
(Monthly mean................0. 20.0} 18.9| 20.0) 16.2| 20.7] 18.7] 14.2 vi) 10.5] 6.7 
fiesta hh hd sw clay 54.2} 46.6) 49.7! 45.4] 50.11 41.9] 44.3] 44.4! 46.6] 44.2 
Powel Bae a Rak Me —6.7| —8.3; —7.4|—14.5, —6.2| —9.0\—15.6|—15.2|—17.5|93.1 
4 Mean highest............000-00- 32.7| 27.9] 31.0| 27.71 33.41 98.41 26.7| 26.4] 93.71 93.1 
Biedt lowest cid dec cess oie. votre tac 1 SSA Ws eg Be The odds Di LD Sie ee, GDh he A Bene 
(Monthly mean...........-.000-- | 24.4} 20.4} 22.3! 18.5! 23.2] 20.9! 16.6! 17.0! 14.2} 19.7 
@iliphestws hte eo echt. 59.8] 49.1) 52.4) 49.9] 55.1] 49.0] 46.6; 48.9] 46.81 47.4 
ier cairn cere eine eS) 2 Oi Ale=o. 3-015) 9 St 7 51-213 9119p 14 dons 
Ee Maan bictest../. kf. c.<0.5. 00. 39.0] 32.1] 34.7] 32.5] 37.9} 33.2} 31.3] 32.4] 30.1! 30.9 
Pilerniewesbes acer eek 19.8] 18.2; 15.8} 13.6] 17.9, 18.1) 11.5) 12.7) 11.5] 8.2 
(Monthly mean...............00- | 30.2) 24.7) 27.3] 23.4) 28.4) 25.8, 22.5, 23.6] 21.0! 19.1 
pinehers i OL en eras a A | 77.8| 73.3] 73.4| 73.5] 78.0] 68.1] 70.3] 78.5] 70 9| 73.4 
Bee lee ee ay soins ou se ss» 17.38), . 17.0 17.5) 12.3) 16.8! 19.5) 111k 19.7) 18.91 se8 
By Mean highest. s.0..2. css a0. +60 56.1} 49.1] 50.6] 50.0} 52.5} 48.6} 48.0] 50.5] 49.3] 49.0 
ee Meamlowest 8 4, fin. sce. 8<% 563 33.8! 33.3] 30.9] 30.5} 24.6] 21.7] 28.3] 29.3] 30.5) 28.1 
Whonthty mean... -.. 6.0. fe.s.s+; 45.2| 40.5! 42.7] 40.4; 42.4] 40.2] 38.7! 41.1] 39.8] 37.1 
[SE ane sf eco den ies SE | 84.6! 78.2] 75.3} 79.3] 83.6] 75.0] 79.2] 80.2! 81.8] 85.2 
el te cat BE ice. ow Peyth 82:8) 82.9) 81.9). 29.61 2911) a1 9) 99.9) 30.3 30.5) 29.9 
@ 4 Mean highest.........0..000000: | 68.0} 62.0| 64.1] 64.4 64.8] 61 2| 62.7) 66.1] 61.6) 66.9 
= ae HOWCSU itis vette othe i ahs. ASt9) 44.4) »43.2! ©49.4| 3878] 42.8) 41.1) 41.4 44.3 42.2 
Monthly mean..........-...0005 | 57.0) 53.3] 55.1) 53.6] 58.9, 52.1| 53.0] 55.7 55.0) 53.9 
(Highest ....... es... 90.8} 85.7| 83.1] 85.5} 88.4] 88.1) 86.6 87.3 87.41 92.1 
OE eons. g plc eel Mia ae | 42.9] 42.1] 40.2] 38.5: 37.8] 41.6] 41.2] 42.5; 41.5! 41.7 
8 4 Mean highest..........seeeeeee: 27.9). 072.674 3072.91) TO: Ol TP A789 TA reo TTT. b 
Sa Nene LOWESE ii secede eo soe vs | 53.9; 54.1) 51.9 51.7| 48.9| 52.0| 51.8] 52.7) 54.0! 53.0 
Monthly mean..............005: 67.5} 63.3] 64.5) 63.6! 64.5} 62.4, 62.8] 65.9] 64.7| 64.1 
TER OI tea a rn | 93.2} 87.9] 86.91 88.3 93.7 89.0' 89.7] 91.3] 89.4] 92.2 
<TyAle oe Ses ae 47.9| 45.9] 45.7| 43.6] 42.6! 48.7| 45.4] 47.6] 48.3] 44.8 
Py Mesm highest, «6.65.65... 6 ++. | 83.3) 75.9| 78.0| 77 7|. 80.9] 77.1] 78.3) 80.8] 78.9! 79.6 
» * | Mean lowest...... veer see ‘lara ae 59.6; 57.8} 56.5] 55.3) 54.5) 57.3] 56.4; 56.4) 58.8) 56.2 
(Monthly mean........0000s050-- | 72.4| 67.4] 69.6] 67.2] 70.4] 67.5] 68.5] 70.2| 68.3] 68.4 
2 TERESA OS? ee | 92.5} 87.6! 85.9| 88.0! 91.3] 86.7) 88.5) 89.9 29.3 92.3 
Me ee oro cak ass 45.1] 44.6] 41.6] 38.2| 41.9] 45.3] 42.91 40.6’ 42.0! 41.4 
f+ Mean highest...........- a oss | 79.9| 74.0] 75.41 74.8] 78.1! 74.4! 75.0] 77.5! 77.3| 77.3 
PeleMcantlowéath..josveeiesvers +4 57.3} 56.5| 55.1] 51.6] 53.2] 56.0] 54.3] 53.6] 55.3) 54.2 
= Monthly mean......5..... Oa | 68.7| 65.2) 66.5] 63.8] 68.1] 65.3) 65.7] 67.0! 66.7] 65.4 
EDT ca ne ee 89.81 83.7} 81.9] 84.4] 88.4] 82.4] 85.2] 86.2] 83.7] 85.8 
q | Lowest.........06 Rea: i ae | 37.7| 36.8] 32.8] 30.2} 32.5] 37.5; 35.1] 33.6) 31.3] 33.1 
34 Mean highest.........0.0eeerees 74.2| 68.6} 69.1| 68.5) 71.2} 67.6} 68.4) 71.1] 69.1] 67.9 
Ba Moanloweaticos cia lle cis vee | 51.5! 51.3) 48.4] 47.1; 46.0) 49.0; 48.1) 46.3) 47.4) 45.6 
nn beats cana i es MeO s., 63-3] 60.0} 59.9] 57.5] 61.2] 58.5) 58.5) 59.1) 57.5) 56.4 
ict 0. coke le: | 82.9] 74.6) 75.0; 76.6} 79.0| 72.8) 75.5) 76.7} 74.0) 74.5 
5 NTL SD ee 26.0| 26.9| 24.5! 21.3) 20.9] 24.8} 21.9] 19.7] 21.7/ 22.1 
ma : : ; 5.7| 57.0! 55.4! 55.5 

B= Wea bighest..c.ccgssssee sete | 62.1! 56.4) 58.0} 56.1) 59.9) 55.1] 5 | 

Ee Pidlcan lowests...iicaste.ee.es-. > 39.7| 41.71 38.4| 37.7] 35.9] 39.0! 38.0! 36.5) 387.4] 36.1 
© (Monthly mean ..........0000 ee | B1-2] 48.8| 48.9) 46.3) 49.8] 47.5) 47.3) 47.2, 46.2) 44.9 
ER igh eat (ly oe onic hen vac o> | 67-11 61.9) 64.1, 63.8/ 67.3' 60.0| 63.6] 60.8! 61.5! 60.1 
SBE awest ee erica cee 15.9] 16.6) 13.2; 6.9] 11.7) 12.1! 8.3] 8.4, 4.3) 4.2 
Pea Moai iedes, ode ache ok | 46.7) 42.6| 44.9] 41.7, 46.8] 42.8] 41-21 41.7] 39.8] 38.6 
BNL Gate LO WEBL io a scans cir ols. 8 fons « 29.8| 31.6, 29.3) 27.0) 26.3) 29.4) 27.2) 25.5 25.8). 25.1 
7% (Monthly mean..........00000ee | 38.4 37.0] 37.3) 34.2] 38.3] 36.2) 34.3, 34.6/ 33.0, 30.7 
re Pirotiost (hci eke eines wee 52.7| 45.4) 49.5] 46.5) 51.2} 45.7; 46.3) 45.2) 47.8) 45.2 
2 He iene ee pene OO NF a ri03 —1.3| —3.0|—11.1|—12.9|—16.5'—21.4 
BU Mean highest... 1 rssdevs «soe 33.6| 31.2| 33.3) 29.6| 34.4) 31.7| 29.5) 29.9) 25.4) 23.4 
© | Mean lowest.........se0crerere- | 18.6} 21.4] 18.2] 15.7| 17.0| 19.1) 14.8| 12.2) 9.6) 7.4 
& (Monthly mean.. ........--.00- oa 26.4| 26.7| 23.4] 27.5] 26.1) 23.0) 22.3) 17.7) 16.0 
Annual mean ...... ney ot 47.1| 43.8! 45.2| 42.3) 45.71 48.4] 42.11 43.2) 41.2] 39.6 
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TABLE No. III.—Monthly summary of bright sunshine at the principal stations in Ontario in 1887, 
showing the number of hours the sun was above the horizon, the hours of registered sunshine and the 


















































total for the year. ~ 
Serpe 

spans i rs x Fy : ; x ey hrs. 

Months, B 4 SI 5 | 3 é 5 2 oO S 3 : g 

a, Oak Sele cee eee ee eee aa 

3 Es Saul ale sed ay RN fom Sy OAS ARICEPT ey eh’ 
JSARUAEY Rt eae Ok ee nie oes 285.7, 80.2) 60.2 49.5 | 68.1) 45.8] 75.2| 62.9) 67.1| 128.5 
Hebruagy nortan yee a8 6 291.4! 58.9) 60.2} 49.3] 62.5] 81.0) 52.8] 91.1] 87.0) 96.9 151.1, 
Marches tice orem tease craecen 369.9} 163.8) 149.0} 123.9] 127.7] 154.4} 126.4] 156.2] 152.3] 148.7| 240.6 
ASST UL ae hoo assalive Sea Tanne sore 406.4) 189.8} 176.7}. 149.3) 171.6) 178.0) 125.5; 191.6} 211.3) 171.3, 223.0 
Vi aac dets ereiacs RS athe one 461.1) 240.5) 263.2) 274.5| 272.8] 290.7| 253.1} 284.7) 260.7) 241.8) 337.8 
Jie Va Pua ee Nas wisn eS ee 465.7 953.4 238.8, 242.2} 230.7} 232.4) 217.5, 235.2) 243.9) 240.1) 259.7 
UU d Mcdre sey. @ Hon va shin: 470.9} 334.6} 300.6} 336 2} 286.1] 310.0, 280.6) 805.2] 295.5! 271.4) 233.5 
BN oat Coane Yl ea Ue 434.5) 229.0} 236.6, 242.5) 277.0) 267.1, 188.9) 251.1) 282.3) 259.7, 277.7 
oMeemi per Minted is! wakes sie a 376.3] 148.3} 177.0} 169.7] 167.8} 190.4) 188.1} 167.2; 172.9) 186 8] 212.4 
Getober eau kt tian. oe Mas 340.2 144.2, 130.0} 102.1; 119.3, 141.1) 81.5 107.4 93.41. (Siehiiet oe 
MNovertbers one ucety hice 286.9] 108.2| °89:5| 72.2; 97.5) 99.9) 79.4| 99.1] 87.31 70.5) 92.9 
Decembetiar tatiana 22 274.3} 68.4) 46.0' 35.9] 52.7| 50.1} 17.9] 33.31 i eI 74.3 
LOL an tai. s exit bas cere 4463.3 2019.3 eta aes 1913.6 sa in. alae 2311.4 





TABLE No. IV.—-Monthly average of bright sunshine at the principal stations in Ontario for the six years 
1882-7, showing the number of hours the sun was above the horizon and the hours of registered sunshine. 












































: 3 nag 

rs 5 fel : S) Fr ‘i x | fee © 

Months. gas| 381 3 E Be ilo ae skyer ae 5 Sane 

a AUS Sip cB ee | el con sell ana 
oi ES eee eee 

| | | 

oP AULCIEW Cif ate deel e Oe arti. o 285.7| 69.5} 58.3] 69.9] 43.0] 74.3) 49.1] 74.1] 68.0] 72.4] 76.1 
PUGOLUATY 0" rains ae eee 293.2) 78.3) 80.6] 70.1) 62.91- 96.6) 63:1) (95.5) 92.8199 96°6 90.8 
March f.55 Sich co We lee ees 369.9} 144.8) 141.5} 111.7] 116.7) 154.4) 1380.1] 163.0) 153.8) 152.4) 172.7 
Ory ee Go. sc eee Eee 406.4) 184.7| 192.8} 164.7) 152.1] 186.6) 154.6! 198.7] 185.0 199.4) 173.3 
TNE aa Rene ek Gane and a7 Rae ong 461.1] 219.7} 210.1] 200.6] 210.1] 234.7! 212.1] 236.1] 224.2| 227.6! 209.9 
od UM Mets) bien G a tees 465.7) 255.6, 245.9} 248.7] 246.9} 272.2 238.0] 265.5) 244.1) 247.91 218.9 
AS City 2 Shi= 2c A rig Stipe Cis a 470.9] 281.6] 263.3] 276.2] 255.4] 285.9] 255.9] 279.3] 254.6] 254.6] 224.8 
SA UO UG ERS piste tery. cation UATE esse 6 434.5] 234.8] 224.7] 240.4| 245.6! 255.9! 208.1! 239.7] 256.5! 251.1 227.8 
Beptamiberer eb rata met ews | 376.3} 180.9; 196.3) 170.0} 185.6} 211.8] 153.7) 205.2} 201.9; 187.0) 165.3 
OcLoben eee ye mt et | 340.2} 144.4] 187.2] 125.0] 126.5] 149.5] 86.1) 139.8 126.3) 114.2) 103.1 
Novem bere ca. iin. 4.c eee 286.9} 85.2) 66.8) 68.3) 67.8] 80.41 50.6) 75.2) 74.6) 62.4| 63.7 
Decembery : sha. ene ee | 274.3 55 .2| 44.9) 43.7! 43.8) 38.7 ahi 51.0 59.3 “46.6| 58.0 
otal Viwes. seers | 4465 .1/1934.7 eee oa 2041.0 viet ae 1941.1 te 
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TABLE No. V. v.—Montly summary of the average fall of Rain and Snow in the several districts of 
Ontario in 1887. 









































iq | x | 

= et 10s Sarg | Centre ct 

; Months. F pean : ye 
: Rain. Snow. | Rain. | Snow. ae Rain. Sm Snow. | Rain. | Snow. 
4 in. | in. bie tals ae Basle | i ae | ae 
© Samuary. ccc. cece ee cere eee 1.08 26.6 Ee 29.3 1.00 23. 0 -| 1.52 27.0 
B February ....-.-.. wes. e eee. 4,01 10.2 1.23 2.50 20.1 1.26 29.6 
Bl es sa ns | 0.85 | 6.4-| 0.12 oe 0.60.31) 7.87 10-50. Madore 
“ofa oh ina Oia RN i eine ee Bi heath 40 Oop tod l Ay 8 ec be64, O20. 1478 1.5 
es Sn Etec 8 EOF Ae co. eae pt ge : atcecce er Beene k 
JUNE. eee eee teeter ees a Reh Soe gaa ee | 2 ene aia 2 Del Soe aie Weel Ot pee ane 
Ns AGH. 8 Gece EAR. 4: | Te TON Wie tt Sy ne cade pee PT Ue ke 
Dereon eid Liye BOw Ce) cis. | 1800's frike. Go! he POU eos, Lisa Heae ee: 
Me Saptenbers.....56s..20- 30a sss fs ea eae Dae ecient Potted Oi OSes ets 
BO beret eat es.s... 2.38 Dish | (8.40 vb alhall i is 0.2 | 2.21 2.5 

He  Novembor.........-..cse8eceeees PO te B68. |e iebee| LISA Wek. ahr we (G8. eB) a 8g 
December .....-. esse eee eeees SiGe (13.9. | 2.2. bbe 18.9 | DUS 0 ied Us Seu ean eas eo kt 
: Mais ae eT. | 24.15 | 64.7 | 20.32 | 114.9 | 19.21 | 72.5 | 17.62 | 96.0 














TABLE No. VI.—Monthly summary of the annual average fall of Rain and Snow in the several districts 
of Ontario for the six years 1882-7. 
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West and North-west Cee East and 


a 3 


south-west. and north. north-east. 


Months. 

















4 é | Rain. | Snow. | Rain | Snow. | Rain. | Snow. | Rain. | Snow 
4 in| in. | in. | ins | in. | in. in. in. 

Be January..........+55 Petes. 1.06 | 19.1 | 114 | 32.4 | 118 | 20.1 | 0.93 ) 25.1 
BE Dot MR 1.97 | 11.7 | 0.83 | 22.7 | 1.50 | 12.3 | 0.84 | 19.2 
March .......-- Ue fe ee 3 in Ti a4y nore 6 14.2) e117 ott 10.4 > ie O92 ee 16.0 
Orley) hee, coe. 1.60 Te aa hey 4.1 1 1.52 4.3. cL 87 6.1 
I oc Cah Tele 5.24 0.2 | 2.49 C4 a, 72 0,2 end, 52 0.5 

Upto Vs | OR ae ne Cee 3 cia eee [ee SRO Gael Le, ain CAR TN ath g AE Sk DS Otte Ba 

inte os Mle os hk TA hep See 2. ie Aes ees BGs | keene DATs le ttre O603| ova 

Artist to s,s. Dye RR ol ae ga | S023 clare ees DAO a erate DES Riad aera tate DAS eit eae 

PED ECTIGOOR sot teas Solas feel he mr o> OBI es aie « S12 ete s QS Teel ae caters ote ONO Dae ha ey oseiits 
Geaent. Or eek ts Ao. a: 2.64 0.4 | 3.02 f4-|,.2.68 Gels feral 0.5 
November........ Ser eek a) 2.21 7.0 | 2.01 | 16.1 2.02 A Gone ke 7 bee rl0r s 

Bascom berrt oo. Keay nde as ascie One | 1.25 | 18.1 | 1.08_ 25.5 | 1.21 | 14.7 | 0.96 | 17.2_ 
Mbale as.) tite eu eeee pene, Ea 72.5 24.02 Hees [2 71 | 68.0 | 22.29 | 94.9 

! a Sel pee ees oes 
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TABLE No. VII.—Summary of the total fall of Rain and Snow, and of the number of days on which Rain 
and Snow fell in Ontario during the years 1886-7 at stations reporting for the whole year, and the 
averages for the Province. 












































Rain. | Snow. 
1887 1886 1887 1886. 
Stations. Observers. | 
ww mM mM ro 2) 
oO nw o wn oO nD oO wa 
lee es a 5 A 5 a 5 A 

Essex— | | | 

Gottamire a 603 W. E. Wagstaff ....| 30.30 89 | 27.69 94 8 alt 41 65.3 41 

Maidstone..... .. Ld ee Sane eho oe arn 24.45 83 | 22.78 18: | \cz Whe: oe Ray Settee lonsee een 

Windsor 278 ok A. Sinclair, M.A...| 25.97 95 25515 83 S955 38 64.3 39 
KENT— rs; 

Ghavhani.ccrsse vs | Wer Dc AoURoss iiss 29.96 61 22.66 54 26.6 42 (Pesss 37 

Blenheim? ck. | W. R. Fellows...... 29.94 (2 | 29 .42 78 44.5 17 85.5 43 

Dealtown ........ Sd earde. cate ome: 28.49 94; 32.31 | 96 30.1 33 47.4 40 

Raideetown., o. sas hos; canes. sacs. 26.40 95>1>° 25,00 98 57.5 | 41 82.9 45 
ELGIN— 

Aylmer ss es eos IW. dL aDrapers a -| 23.98 85 | 32.12 79 64.5 28 72.0 | 28 

Cowalines ceo 4S Maccolts 2 Jee, 24.67 67 26.34 84 58.1 33 74.1 35 

ryans bade. ae: W. McCredie....... 22.42) 76 | 34.21] 79) 56.1| 35] 65.8 loo 4h 

Port Stanley ..... MP Paynes foc: 24.37 | 125 |} 28.48 | 121 53.6 15 94.0 76 
NorFrotkK— 

Port Dover....... H. Morgan.........| 21.10 | 110°]. 30.08}, 112 | 45.2] 60) 88.3) 74 

STACOGR reat | D.S. Patterson,B.A.} 16.87 | 74 24.47 71 41.0 39 43.5 31 
LAMBTON— | 

Bitiaileas are West VPOLLOL aacna | 25.05 88 24.62 78 79.9 67 126.7 69 

Ou Springs’. 02 A SSinyen anion: 22.93 72 23.59 81 43.1 34 70.6 35 

Sapiiacee pecs neues Wm. Mowbray..... 21.55 GF ome 2st | 66 11.4 20 47.5 24 

Thedtord ee.5: sci Martin Wattson....| 24.62 92 | 24.49 94 62.0 43 90.0 47 

WVatlord esas cc OPV GOSS Wn note Aare, 23.12 | °67 26 .64 | DD Sys ee Le, | seven ss oud ace ons sooty cuaeeieeee 
Huron— | | 

Goderich; 6. |H. J. Strang, B.A..| 29.96; 100 | 26.66! 106 68.6 | . 75 97.6 75 

Goderich L. H....| R. Campbell ....... 19.92 | 70 | 20.60 63 79.6 39 | 124.7 64 

PAITICTE |e ns Soc GNs CON eho |) br Men ee | 29.38 83 23.88 89 81.3 40 118.8 47 

Dunshinegh. coe GAR ELOOG wien! sc ee 24.35 63 | 28.96 88 | 141.9 58 | 119.6 65 
BRUucE— 

Lucknow ........| M. Macdonald...... 30.84 86 | 26.98 | 106 | 106.8 76 | 129.4 (ee 

Powe ee, ue ld MEA VY oe Gants ees 22.39 43 25.69 54 | 99.0 30 114.0 41 
 Sauseen i sak: | Mrs. J. R. Stewart... 21.38 | 91} 24.12} 102; 144.0] 91 | 123.5] 76 

REY— 

DOO TOY ane ee yas CAH Heminpas: 20.73 59 27.49 73 113.0 52 88.0 43 

Diushan Fetes | WAX Gary eti huni ial 8 eta 3 27.64 89 25.86 83 142.0 75 150.0 | 70 
: Presque Isle...... | J. McKenzie....... 22.25 71 | 26.70 88.44 3113850 50 |} 101:0 45 
SimcoE— 

Barrie. mig: a son H. B. Spotton, M.A. 14.01 | | 80 | 20.63 | 72 | 98.5 |} 59 ae BT 

Coldwater........ JOIN Lazenby... .)e. DATO el POO. |eeoar 62 | 144.1 53/2 1 2b. Si eee 

Grlliat ee yt HSA sHitton co 044 12.87 84 26.44 | 106} 151.6 84 99.9 68 
MIDDLESEX— 

pAusa Craigs, 22. Jennies vce oes 21.56 53 20.77 43 91.0 37 93.0 26 

Mondon < 24) Fee eS EROCGS «fos Be ea ReaD 68 26.54 (al res Iv 45 133.5 50 

Wilton Grove ....| H. Anderson ....... | 20.23 61 DACRE 74 54.5 27 59.0 | 41 
OXFORD- - | 

Otterville ........ Thos. Wright....... 23.02 | 74| 29.52| 76] 57.5| 32] 76.0 | 32 

iPrineetons... ose. D«beamert.. rene 22.12 | 94 29.57 | 86 Bea 38 74.5 44 

Woodstock....... Prof. Wolverton,M.A| 22.19! 89 | 23.90; 93] 75.0| 53] 67.2| 638 
BRANT— 

Pavigneten cyte. John Kay .......... 23.00 | s7| 28.921 94! 54.3!) 36] o1.9| 38 
pot George........ E. E. Kitchen, M.D] 22.66 | 88] 31.70 | 94 | 74.5 | 60 | 79.8] 54 

ERTH— 

Stratford 2)s.20 ee Wm. McBride, M.A! 32.34 | -94 28.34 81 96/8 ;. 47 108.1 58 

fastowel 2)i0) to. AS Kawi, Cae see 21.87 80 29 .07 93 131.8 6] 113.5 58 
WELLINGTON— 

OLZUS\. Ure seen AGED) Oren aie 25.29 | 104] 32.381 115 | 185.8 71 | 108.7 67 
Guelph... fe). < Ce ArT av ibs co bee 14.98 79 23.31 | 76 65.4 54 F125 57 
Hlora, 2o4 yee: Ts Connorwcs cers 24.99 fin .380.65 80 ee 44 | 84.7 35 














TABLE No. VIL—THE WEATHER.—Continued. 


















































| Rain. Snow. 
1887 1886. 1887. : 
Stations. Observers. | ‘ ee 
o wm ® D ® w 2 
pp a 5 - 5 A| 4 i. | 5 A 

WATERLOO — | | | | | | | | | 
Conestogo ........ G. A. McIntyre... | yay i 93 | 31.45 90 74.6 73 74.2 65 

DUFFERIN — 

Orangeville....... Ne Gordon). .2.e%662 1722.93 72 | 28.89 88 | 104.9 49 59.8 42 

WENTWORTH— 

Copetown ........ CL PelaN (ie es. a) | 20.10 93 | 28.25 90 58.8 39 | 65.4 36 
Hamilton. . 0... P. 8. Campbell, M.A} 16.98 54 | 23.54 58 21.9 22! 44.6 29 
Stoney Creek..... C. T. Van Wagner..| 27.26 93 | - 35.57 92 62.0 36: 41.0 34 

Hatton— | | 

ee Ever, Jos. Barber, jun... | Deras lee L28- 19.27 06.1 112 89.1 Sy ar Taal Was 88 
ORK— 

CPAMITOLS ER 2s os aiaree Rev. W. Amos ..... 16.07 71 | 23.01 92 64.5 52 55.6 38 
Cen DOrG. oak DANGaRtIN Soe ee. ies OO LOOEE oars Loa LOS 79.4 59 63.4 52 
HOLORUG! <2 se oss Observatory......... 5 Wy CAL yn nes EN ily ars i 109 78 73.5 66 

ONTARIO— | 
Oshawa ........../ Rev. J. Middleton..| 19.24 70 |. 26.95 77 78.1 28 | 64.6 30 

Len’x. & ADDINGTON | 
Dembigi sh  .shiin DOANE ea ok aces .| 16.96 45 | 27.44 59 91.5 Sh e109.5 35 

FRONTENAO— | | 
Harrowsmith..... JeWonnellycs oss. 18.62 70 | 28.59 62 83.5 39 71.0 40 
Kingston......... ‘A. P. Knight, M.A.| 23.00 | 108| 29.92| 95| 96.6] 73] 1181 | 81 

Leeps & GRENVILLE. 

PPDESCOGES 6 sce C, Chapman........ 18.17 67 1.27.34 83 | 107.6 | 652} 146.5 62 

STORMONT— 

Wornwall. ss. W. D. Johnson, M.A} 14.06 60 | 22.58 74 | 114.1 51 93.3 44 

CARLETON— | 
ORCAW Ae. 6 soa A. McGill, B.A ....| 19.53 69 | 25.29 | 103 | 175.0 46 | 115.3 62 

RENFREW— 

GETTER 9 George ey am AUS OMB Ema etn os. T6202 62 24.07 102 LES has COM LED. 66 
Pembroke ........ (te Pa Oe | 20.18 | 54| 22.03] 571 59.7) 54! 82.0] 32 
hhentrew 3) os. .2.. W. E. Smallfield....; 15.12 68 | 18.95 75 75.5 37 73.5 35 
Rockies <-> c's. « W.H. McIntyre ...| 10.79 56 | 25.68 GA OLR sd | 72 87.6 71 

LANARK— | 
Oliver’s Ferry ....| W. J. McLean ..... 15.70 44 | 24.46 64 69.9 37 53.8 21 

VICTORIA— 

Bobcaygeon ...... Jd, ptewart. .:h...4.. 19.66 Fil ee AY, 92 93.9 51 74.4 44 
Dindsays ic... PPhoss: Bealls ees s,s 16.93 103 23.36 105 138.4 68 102.8 56 

PETERBOROUGH— 

Ennismore ....... Thos. Tellford.:.... 22.13 84 | 28.08 91 85.4 65 lan 46 
DOP WOON ce'ai05 bret Rev. J. Carmichael.| 21.02 3 | 27.89 71 | 102.5 Sia Pel sey 34 
Peterborough..... Jotas bone, M.A... 15.71 80 | 24.05 92 F406 le. 47 84.3 48 

HALIBURTON— | 
Hahburton....... CaRuotewart 2...» 16.32 | 83 22.60 93 87.9 | 64 73.6 62 

Hastines— : : | 
Deséronto ......... meee REGUS. Stic. cies « 13.21 78 | 18.45 82 66.6 35 79.4 | 45 
Shannonville ..... penielcemp... i). | 17.85 | 54 | 18.73° te 4s | 78.0" | 20elhee 86.0 | 27 
USKOKA— 

eral 26k Sera Oe Ee Be Sattom vs. 25% 20.72 Gia 31 S6e hl OG: | 126 Oy los Shu EOS 79 
Beatiicds. .is<.... eifolnieworths ©, |) "22062 fo. 72 [4 82.62-}-102 | 141.0 (65). 409 |. 47 
Oharince......20| Cid. Tisdale «2... 23.20 92 29.73 102 157.8 89: 140.4 78 
Gravenhurst...... T. M. Robinson ....| 19.83 84 |° 24.61 91 | 115.6 65 | 106.0 55 
ARRY SOUND— 

Pans Eawe, oh ss.. Pea Brownun) fee, | 16.00 44} 24.35 61 | 144.7 56 | 107.5 53 
Sprucedale ....... A. McKenzie....... 21.40 55 | 23.67 62 | 1387.3 37 99.6 26 
Paxsry Soand sc: Rev. R. Mosley ....| 22.24 | 100 | 28.27 OT Nas ao 89 | 108.7 69 
Lynch Lake...... GaAmbury £3 o's. 19.58 Tis eee co 75 | 144.2 Tite bos0 51 

ALGOMA— 

Port ‘Arthur=.... 2 W. P. Cooke....... | 20.13 65 | 18.18 83 49.0 50 51.0 38 
Savanned suse. set een. PaRY 3.7: 16.101- 45 | 117381 64 67.0 39 70.0 Bl 
Average for the Province ........ 21.46 78 | 25.93 84 86.8 51 | 88.9 49 




















THE WEATHER. 


TABLE No. VIII.—Comparative Meteorological Register for the eight years 1880-7, as recorded at 
Toronto Observatory in Latitude 43° 39’ .4 North, and Longitude 5h. 17m. 34°7 s. West. 











Schedule. 1887. | 1886. | 1885. | 1884, | 1883. | 1882. 














1881 1880 
Mean Temperature ........5..... f= dd D4) ABT) ALD T| A870), Ad Obl. AB 42). AG20310 ab gee 
Difference from average [47 yrs. J +. 0°03)— 0°40/— 2°54/— 0°32/— 2°16/+ 1°381/+ 1:92/4+ 1°32 
Thermic Saar td [lat. 43° 40’]...,— 6°88;}— 7°31/— 9°45/— BAR 9°07/— 5 we 4°99|\— 5°59 
Sen ISU eel anaes iene WON VOU RRe ears boise! Se i alee 
Highest temperature........... 97°2 89°5 88'6 80:6) 83°4 89°9 92°7- .. 89°9— 
Lowest temperature............ — 16°6\— 22°8\— 16:1|— 13°3/— 10°5|— 17°4|— 15-1 3 
Annuabranges..l: 8.880 .. pat 113°8 112°3| 104°7; 102°9 93°9) 107°3) 1078 
Meanidaily Tange). tka. see® 112" 16553) 16285). A Bebe A207 le eb a 
Greatest daily range........... 34:0 32°6 39° 2! 34°8 38° 4 36'0 











98°2 
‘70| 16°61] 15°96 
: : Slat eae | 40°9]  30°8 


Mean height of Bar. at 82° Fah. . | 29°6329| 296255] 29-5933 29°6273) 29-6496] 29-6515} 29°6311) 29°6859 


Difference from average [46 yrs. ] + °0154,;+ °0080;\— -0242)+ -0098/+ ‘0321/+ -0340;+ 0136 / + "0184." 


—— | a | | a ee eee 














Highest barometer............. 30° 607 30° 283} 80°300| 30°412! 30°365| 30°447| 30°461| 30°323 — 

Lowest barometer.............. 28°704| 28°752, 28°714| 28°807| 28°803] 28°781| 28°911| 28°800 q 

AnnuaTranve 2.5 ee cee ees 1°903} 1°S3E} 1°586) 1°605; 1°562} 1°666] 1°550| + 1°523 © 
Mean humidity of the air ........ 7 | 7 77 76 ad 74 75 77 


| 


| 
Mean elasticity of aqueous vapour| 0°26] 0-460] 0°249| 0°261; 0°249) 0°265| 0:283 


eee ee ms ff 


0°64 0°63 0°62 0°62 




































































Mean of cloudiness............... 0°63 0°61 0°61 0°63!) 

Difference from average [33 yrs.]/+  ‘OlI— ‘O1/— -O1/+ CL epi es eeO “00 "00 
eam aes Ie Ribbed Pets 5 sacs ott ere 

Resultant direction of the wind...| N46w| N56w|Nn62w! N55wl|n77w!ln47wl w50w!| nw 80 w 

: velocity of the wind.. 1°92 2°18 2°60 3°30 2°39 2-111 2°70 2°86 

Average velocity [miles per hour].. 9°88 9°73 9°95; 10°29} 10°08} 10°42) | 9°91) ».10°545m 

Difference from average [12 yrs.]|/+ 0°26/+ O°11/+ 0°33/+ 0°67/+ 0.46/+ 0°80)/+ 0:29/+ 0:92 — 











Total amount of rain in inches. . 17°969| 27:726 








ehea 20° 532} 25-734 20°587| 21°188) 30°922 





























Difference from average [47 yrs. ] — 9°763\— ‘006'— 1°381\— 7:°200\— 1:998'— 7:°145'|— 6°594)+ 3°190 
Number of days of rain......... 106 112 | 103 123 | 124 110 | 193 140 
Total amount of snowin inches....| 77°9| 73°5| —65°6]_—«-80°2| | 84-0, 42-5] ~Ssb7-6] 44-0 
Difference from average [44 yrs. ] + 80+. 3°6)— 4°83) 10°3}4+  14°1|—-, 27°4|—_ 931 95 ae 
Number of days of snow........ 78 66 73 69 74 62 64 78 2 
WNumber:of fair days.2%- se... oa 203 “91.96 203 184 181 209 191 163 
Number of auroras observed ...... 26 29 31 20 46 | 60 23 23 
Possible tosee aurora [nights]..... 180 | + 189 195 202 207 204 187 198 
Ti ae Cc er eee, ce ae er a ese emis re oe ee 
Number of thunderstorms. ...... | 29 26's| 19 30 32 28 24 | 47 
No. of hours of possible sunshine..| 4463°3' 4463°3! 4463°3| 4474°4| 4463°3) 4463: 3 cs as eeageshe date 
Number of hours bright sunshine.| 2063°5 2084: 41 2018°3) 1931° 3|— 2038°8} 2169°5|........|.... oie 
3:9 F PI26 8) 5 a wie) cept hin sh hlela 


Difference from average [6 yrs.].|/+ 20°8,— 8°3'— 24°4|— 110°9 
prema een eer cree A ach Ae SN Sn 


0°260 © 











RURAL AREA. 
: "TABLE No, IX.—Showing by County Municipalities and 


groups of Counties the Rural Area of Ont 
as returned by Municipal Assessors for 1887. Scale 


Saag ee oe i a ks AE eee 























































































































Acres of Assessed Land. Acres cleared. a 
ehunti Acres oe aes Per 
aa Naik Total | woodland.| marsh or | °2t. 
ee ecidoht occupied. | 1887. 1886. waste. jcleared., 
; 408,924) 21,828} 430,752) 186,095) 183,928 224,602] 20,085] 43.9 
a ee 535,616) 26,785] 562,401! 282,585] 273,622| 250,918] 28-898) 50.9 
0 GaAs 431,256 4,053) 435,309; 260,008) 261,904] 160,248} 15,058] 59.7 
Bioelalk sees se 390,843 9,482) 400,325) 227,598} 223,485} 137,986] 34,7411 56.9 
Haldimand......... 271,449) 10,072) 281,521) + 197,872| 197,922 72,216 ~—- 11,4331 70/3 
Welland ........... __ 227,183 2,949) 230,132} 159,212) 156,051) —«69,808| +~—«11,117| 6918 
totals. cus. y. 2,265,271) 75,169] 2,340,440) 1,313,365] 1,296,912} 905,773] 121,302| 56.1 
“Lambton .......... 604,293) 60,110) 664,403) 253,525) 252.130] 395,299 15,649 38.9 
BPGFON © a. cos ao sv 789,238 9,579} 798,817; 525,936} 522,029) 182,395] 90,4861 65.8 
Waa sc sto __776,120| 37,041) 813,161) 428,400) 422,310] 312,445] 72/316! 5217 
BASS Siac. 2,169,651; 106,730) 2,276,381| 1,207,861] 1,196,469, 890,069] __178,451| 53.1 
Beas tra. iti 1,023,027]  35,622| 1,058,649 536,497; 521,543) 384,146] 138,006] 50.7 
BEE 06th. cis soe 900,303 61,843) 962,146) 453,852) 439,166] 471,340] 36,954] 47.9 
Pbotals: sq%5 5 _ 1,923,330) 97,465) 2,020,795) _-990,349/ 960,709) 855,486 __ 174,960) 49.0 — 
Middlesex...... ... 748,255 9,302} 757,557 514,563} 5C1,113] 229,355) + ~—«- 13,639] 67.9 
Meriord PS, os cad: 470,396 971] 471,367) 334,058} 334,243) + 105,620/ ~—s-31,689| 70.9 
ay Pe ee 215,626 2,256} 217,882} 168,427; 168,045 29,051 + —«-20,4041 77.3 
cheng tee ee pb 515,730 2,110} 517,840) 354,175] 350,260, 123,216] 40,449] 68.2 
Wellington ... .... 621,267 6,215} 627,482/ 432,175) 427,635} 103,419 ~—s 91,888] 68.9 
aterloB........ .-.| 306,122 1,296} 307,418] 233,112} 231,950 57,570! +~—s«16,736| 75.8 
BDufferin....:....... 338,985) 18,049) 357,034|_179,139|__ 177,591} __—*91,480|___-86,465] 50.2 
Potale..c.0s cs 2,216,381] 40,199] 3,256,580 2,215,649] 2,190,837| 739,661] _301,270|_ 68.0 _ 
MLincoln .........:.. 189,739 1,744, 191,483} 148,506] 149,246) —- 38,769 4,208] 77.6 
-Wentworth......... 270,456 2,084}  272,540| 205,991) 202,983 43,839 += 22-710! 75.6 
Eee eens 223.527 848} 224,375] 166,260) 165,964; 45,947; 12,168] 74.1 
ee 288,292 235|  288,527| 233,806] 230,808} 42,2641 12.457] 81.0 
BS ork. see ess 528,784 9,048}  537,832| 413,820] 403,668) 77,276 + ~—«-46,736| 76.9 
ANION ss gira cds 479,384; 19,516) 498,900) 331,468] 327,754) 94,991 72,441| 66.4 
Murham......... 2. 366,406 2,634} 369,040; 271,412) 270,619] 70,071] ~—s.27,557| 73.5 
Northumberland.. 431,668 4,229 435,897| 312,132' 308,956] 101,814  21,951| 71.6 
- Prince Edward ..... 232,406 1,527, 233,933} 182,919] 181,019} 42,464 8,550] 78.2 
 Totols.:........ _ 3,010,662} 41,865] 3,052,527| 2,266,814) 2,241,017) 557,435| 228,778) 74.2 
"Len. and Addington.) 392,448 —-12,688| 405,136, 199,012| 200,094) 193,243] —g2,881| 49.1 
eaten cs 567,968} 83,432) - 651,400} 202,879} 198,631; 324,114, 124,407] 31.1 
eeds and Grenville 730,791 7,091 737,882 408,186 402,626 214,930 114,766) 55.3 
ee, a 235,291 2,468! 237,759) 137,770| 134,351) 69,195! —«-30,794|_ 57.9 
td oR KS 240,500 7,821| 2483211 114,606) 112,006) 122,815} 10,900] 46.2 
ee " 289,083 340] 289,423]  140,144/ 135,818] 124,080; 25,199] 48.4 
eee 957.523 26,570] 284,091; 128,640] 124,545; 117,806 — 37,645] 45.3 
<2 fe rae oe 226,074| 27,213) 253,287| —- 76,682 74,244| 176,177 428| 30.3 
hae ee 545,785] 17,959] 563,744) 271,747) 260,708) 166,345] 125,652] 48.2 
; aGratk 828,292) 38,421) 866,713] 244,926} 239,914; 546,908| 74,879] 28.3 
a age aR 612,408 46,348! 658,756} _284,333/ 279,999 240,164! 184,259] 43.2 
ea ess 4,926,161|  270,351| 5,196,512) 2,208,925] 2,162,936! 2,225,777) 761,810] 42.5 
Net) ae 531,649, 32,295} 583,874, 234,089] 932,455| 214,036 115,749) 41.5 
Meet 497,760|  35,377| 533,137| 214,183] 211,556] -254,422| 64,532; 40.2 
ee ee 534.5561 22,594/ 557,150] 28,006} ~~. 25,230/ 510,626 18,518] 5.0 
wir. las 894,073| 67,215] 961,288] 320,390} 317,321] 562,765) 78,133] 33.3 
Potals.vua.c. 00s 2,458,038] 157,411) 2,615,449) 796,668] 786,562; .1,541,849| —_276,932| ~ 30.5 
Bic ite 440,353] 62,925) 503,278) 50,967; 50,507] +~— 380,193} 72,118) 10.1 
Sas 223031} 32,326} 255,357| 24,168) «21,433 225,272 5,917| 9.4 
i eigeaigirs 6 241,343} 40,355] 281,698] 34,092|__~—31,089| 217,268) 30,338] 12.1 
Cre ee BS 904,727 135,606) 1,040,333] 109,227) 103,029! 822,733) 108,373) 10.5 
poe 4,291; 924,796) 21,799,017] 11,108,358|.......... 8,538,783] 2,151,876! 51.0 
‘The Province. 1885 30° 861.552 897,243| 21,758,795| .... .... 10,938,471| 8,676,686} 2,143,638, 50.3 
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FALL WHEAT. 


TABLE No. X.—Showing by County. Municipalities and groups of Counties the area and produce of { 
Fall Wheat in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7 = 


also the yield per acre. 












Yearly average for the six. { 
1887. | 1886. years 1882-7. 




































































Counties. Bush. Bush. | Bush. . 
Acres. | Bushels. | per | Acres. | Bushels. | per | Acres. | Bushels. | per — 

acre. acre. | acre. 

es EE ES [S| ————— | —_— —EE =| 

Hissex.o<. ts o5 qe ues neem 30, 284 588,115] 19.4| 32,188] 712,178] 22.2 | 32,477; 654,288; 20.1 
Kent.) 22. eisees ee seer 60,013 971,010, 16.2 63,567! 1,390,846} 21.9 61,515) 1,240,348) 20.2 — 
Hi ganics . R08 os cee we 43,615] 654,225} 15.0 | 42,405} 975,315] 23.0 | 44,970, 893,949| 19.9 
Norfolk: Se.ic25 <0 -... | 81,925] 461,954! 14.5 | 34,797] 542,485] 15.6 | 33,193) 611,516) 18.4 © 

Haldimand. .....-+s.--- 33,085|  520,758| 15.7 | 34,612!  534,409| 15.4 | 33,169} 578,372) 17.4 
Welland ........<+-se0s 22,826! 349,923) 15.3 __ 22,761 445,205] 19.6 | 23,096) 388,407) 16.8 
Totalsvts otnss Sows _ 221,748) 3,545,985) 16.0 _ 230,280} 4,600,438) 20.0 | 228,420 4,366,880; 19.1 
Lambton «......20.s025% 35,499] 628,332! 17.7 | 32,259} — 647,116) 20.1 | 34,111 669,151 19.6 @ 
Huron Sigeetecs = tee, 69,197}  948,690| 13.7 | 69,447] 1,590,336] 22.9 | 71,860] 1,473,418, 20.5 
Bruce ..<-4.s ada Reese 45,402} 656,513) 14.5 46,699} 1,025,510} 22.0 | 51,911! 1,040,483) 20.0 
Oba aa utes se eae 150,098| 2,233,535] 14.9 | 148,405] 3,262,962) 22.0 | 157,882! 3,182,052 20.2 © 
Grey s,ac-nes ees e* fase 22,026! 363,209 16.5 | 22,703! 451,790, 19.9 | 28,606) 587,801 20.5 

MIEGCOS os bcos escent 51,019! 881,608| 17.3 | 48,541] 741,939, 17.0 | 54,859) 1,183,975) 21.6 

Motals.\. a. 5 weovece | 78,040) 1,244,817) 17.0 66,244} 1,193,729] 18.0 | 83,465) 1,771,776] 21.2 

Middlesex......-.-- ...- | 71,820} 1,151,993! 16.0 | 64,948] 1,443,145} 22.2 | 75,835) 1,548,622 20.4 





Oxford Wh na alee ee 40,590 er 18.3 | 35,179] 761,625} 21.7 | 39,744}  808,427| 20.3 





















































Brana. cestiee aces 32 | a918s! 4353777] 14.9 | 30,175! 502,112] 16.6 | 31,787! 611,620) 19.2 — 
Parise tae seers dees 48, 3091 634,780} 13.1 | 47,772! 1,076,781| 22.5 | 47,461 990,795! 20.9 — 
Wellington ......-.e00++ 26,077| 431,835} 16.6 | 25,401| 557,552) 22.0 | 29,345] 605,784) 20.6 
Waterloo.......+6-- 1111] 40/647} 666,611] 16.4 | 40,011) 808,222, 20.2 | 41,054) 880,934) 21.5 
Tuflarin veer ee _9,423| _132,487| 14.1 |__ 9,998) __ 206,159) 20.6 | 12,087) _ 240,719 19.9 9 
Rotales. os ve ac See .. | 266,054] 4,196,280| 15.6 | 253,484) 5,355,596] 21.1 | 277,318] 5,686,901) 20.5 
Lincoln ....... a, Aes 21,521] 347,134) 16.1 | 23,100! 432,663] 18.7 | 22,549 438,420) 19.4 — 
Wentworth........-005- 31,256, 517,912 16.6 | 32,413] 507,912) 15.7 | 32,574, 655,146, 20.1 
Pakton'. oon seins eae 21,154 440,638] 20.8 | 20,418] 312,600 15.3 23.1471  469,862| 20.3 
BiGal ma ieee ed hes tase 24,349]  396,645| 16.3 | 28,791! 531,770) 18.5 28,258! 633,538] 22.4. 
Wontrs teckel aan.) SUID] 34116] 595,665] 17.5 | 29,761| 608,315] 20.4 | 40,058) — 893,839) 22.3 
Oiibario sine sees cathe .| 6,799} 127,413] 18.7 4.994] 106,971] 21.4 | 11,129) 248,850} 22.4 
Dasha yet ee es | 3,216 58,692! 18.3 2,959 68,678] 23.2 3,339 70,501 21.1 
Northumberland........ 9,849] 169,893] 17.3 9,172} 231,818] 25.2 9,819] 216,109; 22.0: | 
Prince Edward ......... 957 17,082} 17.9 1,211 cilt ey 21.6 2,287 36,745} 16.1 
Totals..... rs Ste | 153,217| 2,671,074| 47.4 | 152,819] 2,826,348) 18.5 | 173,160) 3,663,010) 21.2 ; 
Lennox and iaineton ge 1,285 13,942! 10.9 1,602'. 32,296] 20.2 2,063 36,370] 17.6 
Frontenac. ........0.006 954 12,936] 13.6 903 17,609] 19.5 2,084 39,521| 19.0 — 
Leeds and Grenville ....| 2,885 40,274| 14.0 3,479 72,468] 20.8 5,737| 105,792; 18.4 
Duadag tuins esos eae 149 2,384| 16.0 304 6,688; 22.0 1,406 25,041| 17. 
Stormont. ..2 sce i<s dees’ 428 6,848] 16.0 312) 6,240} 20.0 . 848 15,264] 18.0: 
Glengarry ..12.0..c0es. 279 3,906, 14.0 215 3,296) 15.3 764 12,298] 16.1 
Prescott ...... palpate 26 390] 15.0 aly eho) 200 89 1,095] 12.3 
Russell...... FY Sse 72 972) 13.5 13 312} 24.0 237 4,157: 17.5 
Carleton ...... sige) tase 821 14,450| 17.6 135 2,511} 18.6 1,885 27,305! 14.5. 
Renfrew... 4: s4y.«. see 254 4,542! 17.9 275 4,813) 17.5 1,214 21,215; 17.5 
Lanark......... ata 1,935] 30,825] 15.9 2,003 39,760| 19.9 3,402 65,602) 19.3° 
Totale a <....se7 hoe 9,088} 131,469] 14.5 9,245} 186,073| 20.1 | 19,729 353,660! 17.9. 
Victoria. .....00.6-0--.- | 7,668] 134,343] 17.5 9,563} 221,001] 23.1 9,510) 191,119) 20.1 _ 
Peterborough. ......... | 83355] 152,646| 18.3 | 9,604] 249,704) 26.0; 10,011) 216,799, 21.7 
Hatibarton').. 652-0 118 2,242| 19.0 74 1,140) 15.4 88 1,397) 15.9° 
Figs Ses ea 7,834] 115,630| 14.8 | 6,589 172,632) 26.2 | 8,296, 160,562) 19.4. 
otal rte s.cseer 23,975| 404,861 16.9 | 25,830) 644,477| 25.0 |_ 27,905; 569,877) 20.4 
Muskoka tvdcoie- teen. 60 1,140] 19.0 58 870| 15.0 56 990] 17.7 
Parry. Sound 2h ¢ 2% sie A 27 459] 17.0 3 60) 20.0 41 754| 18.4 
Algoma suc) Ain coms | 431 10,991} 25.5 34 589} 17.3 821 7,404) 23.1 
Totala sh.tets., es. | 518 12,590| 24.3 95 1,519| 16.0 418 9,148] 21.9. 
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also the yield per acre. 











‘ Yearly average for the 
1887. 1886. Six years 1882-7, 

Counties. | | Bush. Bush, Bush, 
Acres. Bush. | per Acres. Bush. per | Acres, Bush. per 

acre. | acre, | | acre, 
oe lee re 1,376, —-17,723| 12.9) 1,744; = 25,288) 14.5 | 1,802) —-27,679) 15.4 
sake is 3,531; 42,372) 12.0 | 3,456 ~—«61,982/ 17.9 | 2877; 457490 15.8 
Poh seveeseseee/| 1,084] 10,840} 10.0 | 3,356] 48,0911 14.3 | 2137| 39°49] 15.9. 

_ otk re eae 781 6,942 8.9] 1,056} 12,883] 12.2 966] 18,884] 14.4 
tae ene 3,015} 27,286] 9.1] 2,891] 35,473) 12.3 | 3,062] —42°469| 13.9 

So en 1,054 9,275) 8.8 | 1,528) 20,445/ 13.4 | 1,907|—-26}846] 14.1 
PONE 7 3c baie 5 10,841! 114,438] 10.6 | 14,081} 204,112] 14.5 | 12,751 188,866; 14.8 
Rts clei ds | 5,633} 39,713) 7.1 | 9,234) 128,076] 18.9 | 7,710] ~—-111,767/ 14.5 
ene see a 9,511} 71,618} 7.5 | 21,732} 264,913] 12.2 | 22,467] 98°49] 13/3 
eae 12,869, 120,840) 9.4 | 15,873) 247,301) 15.6 | 15,313/__ 210,104] 13.7 
Rares t. . 1iab. s 28,013| 232,171] 8.3 | 46,839, 640,290] 18.7 | 45,490! 620,362! 13.6 
tics. veseeeee] 31,905} 309,478] 9.7 | 38,329] 566,920] 14.5 47,533] 664,288] 14.0. 
Re tee erever ss | 03,644) 858,645) 10.7 | * 36,088)” 698,972| 19.2 | 36,468) 555,997) 15.2, 
Totals...... wae ~ 65,549) 668,123) 10.2 | 74,417} 1,250,892! 16.8 | 84,001! 1,220,285) 14.5 
ee weseee| 7,489] 57,855] 7.7 | 18,763] 252,925] 18.5 | 14,485) 218.513] 15.1 

2 ae ae 6,873] 58,077/ 8.5 | 13,779] 189,823] 13.7 | 12,091] 194,947) 16.1 
Be om) 2 586 6,526] 9.4] 1,495) 17,761) 11.9 | 1,544! 20,734) 13.4 
Se Se 8 Sel Merb ed aL as 
Welli 5,78 123,612} 7.8 | 19,521 ; ,02 A 
ORE Nae O75 22,697| 7.9 5599 74,089] 13.4 | 6,641] 96,680] 14.6: 
De cosc, eee. | 18,977|: 229.4391 12.1 | 17,989 293,401 16.3 | 20,960, 294,427| 14.0, 
eae: 59,411] 537,955] 9.1 | 90,160] 1,287,167] 14.3 | 95,704] 1,395,239] 14.6 > 
1,244, 10,624 8.5 | 2,188! 27,768) 12.7 | 2,480| 36,985] 14.9. 

TNC gia Coen 2,103} 19,6211 9.3} 2853) 87,916 13.3 | 2937) 44/373! 15.1 
nea 2,642| 25,258 9.6; 3,224 44,4911 13.8] 3,670| 54,199] 14.7 
Bir cr vessesese {| 9,899, 108,889} 11.0 | 10,779]  160,823/ 14.9 13,372] 29197143 16.4. 
AEE 23,629| 256,138] 10.8 | 24,754] 461,662 18.7 | 27,528! 468,152] 17.0, 
EIN oie, 42,499]  563,112| 13.3 | 46,157) 977,144! 21.2 | 48,695] 842,428] 17.2: 
eee ur] oa ee | Sete) Hoel ied | Shae) aay Jee 
ee er ed 3 4 10.9 25,154 i ‘ . : ; its : ; 
| Seah etal "S105 “eR 14.0! 5,877 87,332) 14.9 7,473|__ 103,934! 13.9. 
Be votals:....... See = 1,675,723 12.0 | 152,516 Pee EE te AC tOr 2, 896,271| ed 
oe .705| 12.6 | 5,930! 90,492) 15.8] 6,984 106, 138| 15.2 

ennox and Addington eee tee 124 8,237; 129,403 ae: Ce ae Fae 

wee ee eeseeees ) ? 11.6 14,663 256,163} 17. , ) : 
ee vile | 130 92.953) 16.7 | 5.940] 199,492 21.8 | a’sr7; 98°45) 19.5 
oe v...{ 5,276) 89,692) 17.0 | 5,372) _99,919| 18.6 | 4,503] 83,913] 18.6 
SOA ea eal ae 8,531]  139,908| 16 4 s 957 166,760) 18.7 | 7,983} 135,320) 17.0 

RA. arly 8: 8,519] 120,799] 14.2 | 9,125] 199,655] 21.9] 8169] 132/388] 16.2 
ai as 3,980] 59,023} 14.8} 4,480; 86,8221 19.4} 4 369| 74,950) 17.2 

7 ee es 19,251| 328,492 17.1 | 21,140] 356,420] 16.9 | 22,491) 383,696] 17.1 

ee ae 29,067| 272,769, 12.4 | 24,695] 411,666] 16.7 | 24,756] 416,633] 16.8. 

ery Lissecsss| 14,280) 175,358) 12.3 | 14,373| 225,944] 15.7 | 14,400) 229,572) 15.9 
RPotals...2..:..5.06. 114,130 7,509,283 pee aes Eater ee ar en care ek 
11.4 | 27,708) 463,278! 16.7 | 34,173] 515,480] 15.1 

: re a ay, 53 181 61045] 11.3 25,185}  425,627| 16.9 | 26,387| 370,253] 14.0 
Be ORNs 25 | 1/334] 17,6761 18.3 | 1,062 17,4591 16.4} 1,317] 16,303) 12.4 
“a at Desa 12,870|  137,452| 10.7 | 14,734! 2364811 16.1 | 17,352! 277,976 16.0 
ere | ton] sr | | 00-710 61.67] ro ae Taso 

755] 11.8} 1,191} 18,079/ 15.2 | 1,565] 23,510] 15.0 

sete cece sceee ae ee 15.2 1,202 18,883! 15.7 1,699 28, 629 16.9. 
en 4,972|  88,644| 20.8 | 5,533] 87,587} 15.8 | 6,622): 129,875 19.6 
IS.....sseeseee| 6,507) 118,067] 18.1 | 7,920) 124,549] 15.7] 9,886 a el 
ee | 484,821} 5,633,117; 11.6 | 577,465] 9,518,553; 16.5 | G2, 108), TS BO Phos | 
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BARLEY. 


TABLE No. XII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the area and produce of 
Barley in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7 ; also the 
yield per acre. 
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: 1887. 1886. six years 1882-7. 
Counties, ) | ush. ush. Bush. 
Acres. | Bushels. | per | Acres. | Bushels. | per | Acres. | Bushels. | per 
acre, acre. acre, 
Led rk). 2,406 69,004/ 28.7 2,894 80,540) 27.8 2,266 62,184] 97.4 «| 
Kanth atni i notes 5,942) 141,360) 23.8 4,954| 141,883) 28.6 5,691;  150,437| 26.4 
Blpid 560 ets ee 4,206 87,653, 20.8 | 4,047| 119,467| 29.5 |  4,384| 117,164] 26.7 
Norfolk 42 Siva een 6,374| 123,337; 19.4 | 5,806] 136,209] 23.5 | 6,050) 157,806, 26.0 
Haldimand............- 13,176| 227,550; 17.3 | 14,347] 345,045] 24.1 | 14,810) 326,500} 22.0 
Welland Sind ca saretu ss 3,638 70,468] 19.4 | 3,503 74,894] 21.4 4,105 96,337| 23.5 
Totaley sean 35,742; 719,372! 20.1 | 35,551! 898,038! 95.3 | 37,306! 909,928) 24.4 
Tiainbton ti. ).s..s0 esis’ | 18,901} 307,490) 22.1 | 12,205 363,831| 29.8 | 14,397] 363,586) 25.3 
Huron ee a ees | 97,975! 694,619] 24.8 | 21,720] 613,807/ 28.3 | 25,692! 716,384] 27.9 
Brichisaeies row, 19,056! 493,805) 22.2 | 19,757| 524,548) 26.6 | 18,402| 489,626! 26.6 
Totalee jel... eee 60,932] 1,425,914) 23.4 | 53,682] 1,502,186] 28.0 | 58,491| 1,569,596) 26 8 
WA TeyoS Uae cas Bere: 23,734] 514,316) 21.7 | 25,271} 616,360] 24.4 | 24,280) 609,582) 25.2 
Simcoe... ......+..-.-. | 34,316] 793,729) 23.1 | © 28,741] 807,047) 28.1 | 28,180) 751,865! 26.7 
Matalay Gee ee teas 58,050] 1,308,045] 22.5 | 54,012] 1,423,407| 26.4 | 52/410] . 1,361,447) 26.0 
Middlesex... fi... choy. 13,884, 311,905] 22.5 | 11,749] 342,013] 29.1 | 14,728] 383,262) 26.0 
Oxford ie ih. agente 17,184] 415,853] 24.2 | 13,604) 421,180 31.0 | 16,487; 491,192) 29.8 
ranitioe Pavan ect dnc G 21,389| 479,114! 22.4 | 18206) 469,533] 25.8 | 16,395] 446.682) 27.2 
Retthic cook cess ete 15.739| 390,799] 24.8 | 13,243]  397°687| 30.0 | 17,653|  509,742| 28.9 
‘Wellington.........066+ 35,489] 840,734) 23.7 | 33,145] 931,706] 28.1 | 33,436] 925,886] 27.7 
Waterloo ils. “Lede: 15,422| 391,102} 25.4 | 14,734] 418,446] 28.4 | 15,046] 451,566] 30.0 
Butera mee en tere: 13,140] 318,645] 24.3 | 13,089) 348,011] 26.7 | 11,045] _ 282,499] 25.6 
TGtalsy. Teese eee . | 182,247/" 3,148,152) 23.8 | 117,720| 3,828,576) 28.3 (124,790! 3,490,829] 28.0 
Ayiticoln: eats sede 3,545 62,888] 17.7 3,152 70,006] 22.2 4,134}  104,151| 25.2 
Wentworth. ..........5 13,630) —-295,635| 21.7 | 12,883} 314,088] 24.4 | 11,899} — 329,4C4| 27.7 
Walton ats hey Que bess 13,299] 331,943, 25.0 | 13,944) 330,333} 28.7 | 12,386] 341,974] 27.6 
Peel ee ak Node ee 37,705! 891,346] 23.6 | 33.636! 852,000; 25.3 | 32,061)  892,977| 27.9 
BV otkily Sees Nati eee a 62,396] 1,548,045] 24.8 | 57,859) 1,720,727! 29.7 | 53,790] 1,542,819) 28.7 
Ontario, cen sree 40,093] 1,016,758! 25.4 | 37,882] 1,194,041] 31.5 | 35,824, 1,016,781} 28.4 
Dushsmnses.. wee ees 51,357! 1,194,564) 23.3 | 52,320, 1,555.474| 29.7 | 44,326) 1,231,645] 27.8 
Northumberland........ 49,522| 972,612| 19.6 | 48,319} 1,101,190] 22.8 | 44,723! 1,064,096! 23.8 
Prince Edward ......... 38,668] _ 684,037| 17.7 | 34,748) 684,883] 19.7 __ 40,267 818,919] 20.3 
Tokelere a capa res 310,215| 6,997,828} 22.6 | 294,743) 7,822,742| 26.5 | 279,410] 7,342,766] 26.3 — 
Lennox and Addington..| 36,602| 741,557| 20.3 | 37,846] 870,458| 23.0; 41,414) 941,625] 22.7 
Frontenac.......0.-.005 13,394, 238,011] 17.8 | 13,422] 323,202) 24.1 | 18,172) 441,614) 24.3 
Leeds and Grenville... 9,680; 221,381; 22.9 | 10,282} 269,697; 26.2 | 11,119, 283,146) 25.5 
‘Dundas ide. cjes-%,| 4,729) 897118225 (9510 5,117} 152,487] 29.8 7,127; 216,462] 30.4 
Stormont. ..... jek 1,838 48,394] 26.3 1,693 46,727| 27.6 2,398 68,033 28.4 
Glengarry .... 2.000605. 9,256 46,022! 20.4 2,047 48,780] 23.8 | 2,079 48,094! 23.1 
Proscott:siyee ane dees 3,331] 86,273] 25.9 2,702, 90,517] 33.5 2,300) 59,546] 25.9 
Russell. “EF eae. 1,802; 42,041, 23.3 1,845) 32,509] 24.2 | 1,340] 33,329) 24.9 
Marleton! i). 3655 ae 8,130} 237,802) 29.3 9,343! 260,857] 27.9 7,351, 213,421] 29.0 
Reufrow!.2'. 4145 dhe 1,921! 34,059! 17.7 1,357 38,512) 28.4 1,242| 31,202] 25.2 
Danark0isaens ee 3,057 61,843) 20.2 2,763| 74,905] 27.1 2.489' 67,691) 27.2 
Tigtalsii% Sees 86,740! 1,875,608] 21.6 sou 2,208,651) 25.1 | 97,031] 2,404,263] 24.8 
Widcaruukesnk tian ie 34,083| 783,909} 23.0} 34,124) 857,195 25.1 | 28,961| 728,421| 25.2 
Peterborough........... 14,099) 256,884] 18.2 | 15,498! 391,789, 25.3 | 13,609] 339,528] 24.9 — 
Haliburton............. 285 5,700| 20.0 245 6,034] 24.6 281 6,878| 24.0 — 
Plastings Xion ee 33,406] 577,258! 17.3 | 39,881) 1,018,162] 25.5 | 40,420] _ 968,706] 24.0 — 
Métats 085 aoc Lee 81,873 1,623,751) 19.8 | 89,748) 2,278,180! 25.3 | 83,271) 2,043,533) 24.5 
Muskoka......... pee 589, 13,064) 22.2 668, 13,8341 20.7| 558 12,201! 21.9 
Parry Sound............ 525 10,106] 19.3 1,026 25,311] 24.7 709 16,943] 23.9 
Algoma ........ Be San 433] 12,990| 30.0 | _—711|_—_—*16, 353) 23.0 564, 14,907! 26.4 
Totals @ wn. Pez ean 1,547 36,160] 23.4 2,405 55,498] 23.1 | 1,831 44,051; 24.1 
The Province. .........| 767,346] 17,134,830| 22.3 735,778 19,512,278] 26.5 | 734,540] 19,166,413} 26.1 
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OATS. 


b: TABLE No. XIII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the area and produce of 


Oats in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7; also the 


yield per acre. 








| 1886. Yearly average for the 































































































































































































1887. 
six years 1882-7. 
Counties. |Bush us ] 1 Bush, 
Acres. Bush. per Acres. Bush. per Acres. Bush. | per 
: acre. acre acre. 
= re 32,445] 1,297,800) 40.0 | 28,852) 1,253,908] 43.5 | 27,568 1,091,454: 39.6. 
ee pre. 34,326) 1,251,183| 36.5 32,616| 1,422,384] 43.6 3677 1,2977524; 41.0 
Br ks es oa 33,131] 1,065,162} 32.2 30,410} 1,288,168] 42.4 31,293] 1,208,268] 38.6 
B Norfolk. /........ 28,135] 598,150] 21.3 24,213| 790,797| 32.7 26,052| 873,719) 33.5 
Haldimand ...... 22,780} 577,929] 25.4 91,241| 711,998] 33.5 91,183] 708,800) 33.5 
Welland ......... 21,160} 556,296] 26.3 | —-17,157| 587,113] 34.2 18,583} 595,218) 32.0 
LVR ae B | 171,977! 5,346,520| 31.1 | 154,489! 6,054,368' 39.2 | 156,356! 5,774,983| 36.9 
a ee 40,519] 1,258,925] 31.1 37,110| 1,443,950. 38.9 | 36,930 1,371,192 97.1. 
Prion .. ss... 2 78,530| 2,840,430] 36.2 73,289| 2,708,029! 37.0 70,835| 2,690,121! 38.0 
2 a eee 61,746| 1,835,091) 29.7 59,023) 2,026,260| 34.3 54,700) 1,883.203| 34.4 
Dotalsits.c.76 180,795! 5,934,446, 32.8 169,422) 6,178,239] 36.5 | 162,465) 5,944,516) 36.6 
REY WA p duel Fe 44 90,888) 2,602,123) 28.6 | 87,139} 2,872,101) 33.0 "79,958 2,625,874| 33.1 
Binicoeg.) c......: 66,934, 1,910,966) 28.6 | 68,014] 2,584,532) 38.0 58,781| 2,047,962| 34.8 
mi Totalg. sos.) 157,822} 4,513,089] 28.6 155,153! 5,456,683) 35.2 138,034| 4,673,836, 33.9 
- Middlesex........ 72,309] 2,350,042] 32.5 68,745| 2,700,304| 39.3 67,274 2,614,524! 38.9 
Be ordie/ usb <0: 2th 54,9711 1,696,955| 30.9 51,197| 2,066,823) 40.4 49,560| 1,946,620| 39.3 
Raitt, tha. ok 18,595! 499,648] 26.9 16,946] 583,451] 34.4 17,639] 659,181] 37.4 
Mepeeath o5.6.....08 58,300} 2,102,881} 36.1 54.171] 2,235,095| 41.3 51,745] 2,110,035} 40.8 
- Wellington....... 77,013] 2,389,713] 31.0 69,930! 2,587,410! 37.0 64,236| 2,358,399| 36.7 
Waterloo ........ 36,396] 1,193,789] 32.8 34,184 1,198,833] 35.1 32,935} 1,264,152! 38.4 
 Dufferin.......... 31,944) 1,034,347] 32.4 29,152| 1,065,214) 36.5 26,536] 924,034] 34.8 
Totaled sc. 349,528) 11,267,375] 32.2 324,325! 12,437,130] 38.3 309,925| 11,876,945] 38.3 
Pe Gincoln:.:........ : 18,451] 426,772) 23.1 16,277; 509,796) 31.3 17,422!  589,643| 33.8 
Wentworth....... 28,861! 744,902] 25.8 27,797! o78,176 35.2 27,673| 1,044,670] 37.8 
Gitmo. ook 18,729] 579,850] 31.0 18,144} 583,692) 32.2 17,682) 647,059] 36.6 
a eee 28,882} 893,220] 30.9 97,143] 922,862! 34.0 26,549} 1,001,506] 37.7 
I, AA. ok 66,076] 2,192,402} 33.2 62,423] 2,554,349] 40.9 59,003] 2,380,411| 40.3 
P Ontario’.......0.. 48,812} 1,600,545! 32.8 49,123} 2,079,377| 42.38 45,331| 1,728,603] 38.1 
© Dnurham.........: 33,122] 962,194] 29.1 34,202| 1,330,800! 38.9 32,145! 1,188,303] 37.0, 
Northumberland. . 33,1941  723,301| 21.8 31,324! 972,297] 31.0 28,543| 888,190! 31.1 
Prince Edward..,| _18,747| 271,916) 19.8 15,482|  468,950| 30.3 | 18,527} 374,145! 27.7 
‘ Totals. hon bits 989,874| 8,395,202] 29.0 281,915| 10,400,299] 36.9 267,875| 9,842,530] 36.7 
ennox an —_-— — |_—————_— |_—_—— | —__——__ ——|\———_ |... 
Addington ... 24,721} 564,875) 22.9 23,922 713,593] 29.8 21,552| 647,924] 30.1 
 Frontenac........ 28.114} 551,034] 19.6 27,953| — 824,614] 29.5 25,954} — 777,017| 29.9 
Leeds & Grenville. 66,032) 1,798,051| 27.2 67,448, 2,241,972) 33.2 61,769| 2,047,862; 33.2 
Dundas: .......... 29,716]  $41,854| 28.3 31,351) 1,254,040] 40.0 28,168} 1,044,798| 37.1 
Stormont......... 24,371] 792,057} 32.5 25,398; 990,522} 39.0 24,382| 873,772) 35.9 
| Glengarry........| 30,454] 913,620) 30.0 30,930 984,502) 31.8 29,658] 1,018,802] 34.4 
= Prescott....,.-... 27,632| 889,198] 32.2 27,039} 1,015,585] 37.6 25,326] 809,147) 31.9 
Me tidasell)ic...... 03 19,261] 561,843] 29.2 20,091; — 680,683] 33.9 17,813] 593,136] 33.3 
Carleton ......... 61,003, 1,960,026) 32.1 | 63,448] 2,066,501! 32.6 56,108] 2,071,239] 36.9 
Renfrew ....... 42,327|  954,474| 22.6 42.741| 1,466,016] 34.3 37,877| 1,256,754, 33.2 
40,619} 965,920) 23.8 40,430| 1,280,418) 31.7 34,634] 1,157,387) 33.4 
394,250] 10,792,952] 27.4 400,751| 13,518,446] 33.7 |  363,191| 12,297,838) 33.9 
Victoria 41,216] 1,233,595] 29.9 38,204] 1,381,839] 36.2 35,710! 1,207,262| 33.8 
- Peterborough..... 31,185| 757,515] 24.3 30,425] 1,019,238] 33.5 27,986] 916,177] 32.7 
- Haliburton ....... 4,998] 114,576! 23.3 4,980; 174,300} 35.0 4.573] 128,640] 28.1 
 Hastings......... 42°510| 912,690] 21.5 | _- 45,107! 1,494,846) 33.1 40,608! 1,239,308] 30.5 
LD es ae a 119,789] 3,018,376! 25.2 118,716] 4,070,223, 34.3 108,877| 3,491,387) 32.1 
Muskoka. :....... 9,326] 242,756] 26.0 9,225} 277,765} 30.1 7,997| 240,542) 30.1 
Parry Sound ..... 4116} 181,712] 32.0 3,756, 130,070] 34.6 4,932} 139,886] 33.1 
Algoma .......... 4,986] 205,673} 41.3 4,149] 142,435] 34.3 3,670| 136,714) 37.3 
Wotatars....344 18,428; 580,141! 31.5 17,130} 550,270) 32.1 | 15,899, 517,142) 32.5 
1,682,463. 49,848,101} 29.6 | cata 58,665,608, 36.2 | 1,522,622] 54,419,177| 35.7 
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RYE. | 

TABLE No. XIV.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the area and produce of — 
Rye in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7; also the 

yield per acre. ; 


Yearly average for the 


















































































































































1887. 1886. six years 1882-7. 
Counties. | Bush. | | Bush. | | Bush, 
Acres. ; Bush. per | Acres. | Bush. per | Acres. | Bush. per 
acre. acre. acre. 
BIBSeR ek ody pees 659 12,468! 18.9 664 13,751| 20.7 780 16,009| 20.5 
WONG eer) Sie py te eae 1,051 17,268) 16.4 541} 9,976) 18.4 589 12,375} 21.0 
Higias seh Coenen 1,033 15,753) 15.3 958} ~—s-: 16, 669) 17.4 1,152 19,400} 16.8 
INOriolk Mee Oe One a we cs 7,236 78,438} 10.8 5,967 82,703 15.0 | 7,071 102,201| 14.5 
siaidimandes 31. omnes. 187 2,338} 12.5 273 4,300] 15.8 947 16,116} 17.0 
Welland cern ies 6.0 509 7,288) 14.2, 502) 10,442) 20.8 | 672) 11,670) 17.4 
Otee ya cas « Rene 10,675} 188,508! 12.5 | 8,905) 137,841! 15.5 11,211 177,771! 15.9 
ambeon s,s, dee ts 55 825| 15.0 46 782| 17.0 192 3,056] 15.9 
STOUR eh ahve at 218 3,968] 18.2 238 7,140) 30.0 277 5,049! 18.2 
DSTUGO etcetera, 346 5,422} 15.7 __ 800 4,500! 15.0 380 6,036) 15.9 
POGHIS. JS tinoe eine. 619 10,215} 16.5 584 12,422} 21.3 849 14,132} 16.6 
DiLeye neste s eee idee 470 9,165; 19.5 140 2,800} 20.0 562 9,814| 17.5 
SSEMICOR hte aie Kets. j._1,419 ____ 22,505 15.9 1,085 16,926} 15.6 | 2,226 ____ 42,113) 18.9 
OLAS a eee vic 1,889 31,670) 16.8 1,225 19,726] 16.1 2,788 51,927| 18.6 — 
NTH todene ao soe 71535] 8 7. gbel 4a s 178] 3,427) 19.3 441 7,522] 17.1 
TOSLOVE Hoe ce recs Be ees Mase 672 8,602] 12.8 600 12,198] 20.3 1,076 15,729) 14.6 
Brann mates elton sae 967 12,893| 13.3 425 6,460} 15.2 842 12,202| 14.5 
POEUN: tone at, alee weet n, 414 4,140] 10.0 123 2,460] 20.0 258 3,753] 14.5 
Wellingtons, alae, 683 10,245; 15.0 348 6,473| 18.6 818 Us 404 17.6 
Waterloo ishse' sted 341 5,968} 17.5 322| 5,690} 17.7 550 9,763| 17.8 
Dufferin...........4....]  688)___9,632/ 14.0 |__ 586) 14,650) 25.0 | _—898|__—15,855) 17.7 
ovale, cu enia 4,300] 59,288! 13.8! 2,582| 51,3581 19.9 | 4,883| 79,998! 16.2 
aaincor seared 6 EL, 65 910} 14.0 293 5,066] 17.3 501 7,905! 15.8 @ 
Wentworth............. 666 93191) 13:8 244 3,782} 15.5 925 16,122} 17.4 — 
PUALGOR AVE te seme eau, 245 3,756] 15.3 212 3,286] 15.5 501 8,458} 16.9 © 
| aC aD AS SVU Le a 123 1,476) 12.0 423 8,460) 20.0 1,499 80,349! 20.2 
PORE eet de be bat ae ae 610 9,913! 16.3 615 9,489) 15.4 1,882 29,456] 15.7 
ita rig Use. ee ON” 1,459 22,863} 15.7 1,494 21,215} 14.2 3,112 55,019) 17.7 
Auer brary 1 oh en on teen, 3,568 43,101} 12.1 3,727 56,762) 15.2 5,327 80,491! 15.1 
Northumberland........ 9,035} 100,831; 11.2 6,986} 101,157) 14.5 | 11,610) 160,435) 13.8 
Prince Edward ......... __ 6,249 74,113) 11.9 | 7,880) 107,877) 13.7 9,193; 126,738) 18.8 
otale wake ote vanes, 22,020} 266,154| 12.1 ; 21,874, 317,094; 14.5 | 34,550 iets 14.9 © 
Lennox and Addington . 2,872 40,811; 14.2 3,610 57,255) 15.9 5,612 84,914) 15.1 
Prontenac , i... fede s4 1,015 12,495| 12.3 726 11,333] 15.6 3,963 67,005; 16.9 
Leeds and Grenville .... 1,776 22,289) 12.6 2,298 36,768; 16.0 7,718} 137,408} 17.8 
Dindas' saosin en: 693 8,316) 12.0 945 20,223; 21.4 1,589 37,411}- 23.5 
Btormont.. 2.0! Bist eaves 181 . 98,801] 21.0 20h 5,036] 24.3 547 11,555) 21-1 
(Clonmarr yok fence st ee ee PNT a mek 22 330} 15.0 66 LAST ATS 
PP rescothts ki etre | 50 663] 13.3 270 5,281} 19.6 310 5,715} 18.4 
Russelli Ue) MeL ey | 24 C20 I05 0 20.5). evs ae ee OR ae Re Abie 268} 5,237] 19.5 
Wanleton-.) eceeen see 3,317 53,570} 16.2 |. 3,040 57,456, 18.9 6,987; 125,160} 17.9 
dvenirew 2207 i0 Eee, , | 4,821 65,999} 13.7 4,915} 104,198! 21.2 7,038; 189,883; 19.9 
diamark 2/2. ae ees ee 14.4 2,140 35,524| 16.6 5,465 108 88 19%5 
Dotals:S.5u. eevee 16,0382! 227,114) 14.2 | 18,173) 333,404; 18.3 | 39,563] 721,983! 18.2 
Victorias 22.1..4¢ biweaes 365 7,300} 20.0 773 10,822] 14.0 1,168 19,105) 16.4 
Peterborough .......... 2,133 27,153} 12.7 3,059 50,994) 16.7 3,445 55,576] 16.1 
PTA bUrbONS A. Nl rs. 6 258 3,225! 12.5 150! 2,207! 14.7 286 4,832] 16.9 
Hastings). 2s..2..0. vase 9,583} 121,129] 12.6 9,794; 157,977) 16.1 | 15,517] 242,616) 15.6 
Li OtAIS ee or Sieh eee, 12,339! _158,807| 12.9 | 13,776] 222,000; 16.1 | 20,416} 322,129! 15.8 
Muskoka Gee. OO: 248| 4,216) 17.0 341 6,138 18.0 | 423 8,434) 19.9 
Parry Sound ....,.. eens 55 825] 15.0 242 5,324} 22.0 408 8,619} 21.1 
FLIP OMIA. I eS ce cree ree 185 3,145! 17.0 77 1,155} 15.0 115 1,996] 17.4 
Totals :o..4 ee 6a 488 8,186] 16.8 660 12,617; 19.1 946 19,049; 20.1 
The Province... 25. ¥; 68,362 one 13.1 | 67,779; 1,106,462) 16.3 | 115,206) 1,901,192/ 16.5 
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PEASE. 
TABLE No. XV.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the area and produce of 
ae in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7 ; also the 
_yile per acre. 
1887, 1, cone an aed” 
Counties. | | Bush. Bush. Bush, 
Acres. Bush. per | Acres. | Bush. per | Acres.| Bush. per 
. acre. acre. acre. 
LE ee ae 5,574 82,774| 14.9 4,399, 82,217] 18.7 3,850; _ 70,637 18.3 
CONS pas Rae ania 16,297} -262,708] 16.1 | 12,878) 297,739] 23.1 8,980. 179,561] 20.0 
irae: fel. 17,862) 200,054) 11.2 | 15,758]  371,731/ 28.6 | 11,368] 207,405) 18.2 
etolianee 025. 0.. 20,196] 192,468] 9.5 | 16,769] 366,403} 21.9 | 13,650} 253,636) 18.6 
Maaldimand: = ..<:.<..-.. 14,120] 156,308] 11.1 | 17,880] 395,506} 22.1 | 12,693! 228,572} 18.0 
BWelland 0.3.0...) ... _8,412| __75,227| 13.9 | 4,071] _75,854| 18.5 |__3,898|__—_64,696| 16.6 
Dopalseed). hela. : 79,461| 969,539| 12.2 | 71,755 1,588,950 22.1 | 54,439| 1,004,507! 18. F1Seo) 
Sembtonie este. 13,685] 169,147 ‘42.4 | 12,344) 299,836] 24.3 8,507 160,728| 18.9 
Riironte fit. eal. 36,306] 806,719] 22.2 | 34,181] 824,788] 24.1 | 29,923] 679,784) 22.7 
racomeestes 5 Ri os _ 39,263] 883,025| 22.5 | 39,887| 947,715) 23.8 | 35,786 835,470) 23.3 
Potala emi, SOU 5s 89,254| 1,858,891| 20.8 | 86,412) 2,072,339) 24.0 | 74,216, 1,675,982) 22.6 
raya cee... 46,286] 943,309] 20.4 | 46,570! 1,065,056; 22.9 | 43,923] 966,022] 22.0 
PSIGCOG os ie sa sok bea es 32,068] 566,321, 17.7 | 34,241 '810,484| 23.7 | 30,554 671,560) 22.0 
Popaiaey... tele. 78,354| 1,509,630| 19.3 | 80,811| 1,875,540| 23.2 | 74,477| 1,637,582) 22.0 
Middlesex) h. ...05'.0.. 97,294, 466,454] 17.1 | 25,567| 596,478] 23.3 | 19,560| 379,397) 19.4 
Dsxford Weeki... i..tls... 19,025} 330,464] 17.4 | 18,449] 456,428] 24.7 | 14,131) 308,808, 21.9 
CARESS sc eke ss 5 10,050 95,173} 9.5 9,989) 209,769} 21.0 8,604 161, 413] 18.8 
meonthawe tse te... 24,245| 535,814] 22.1 | 23,125] 630,388] 27,3 | 21,202) 493,893} 23.3 
Wellington .....:...... 40,801} 861,309] 21.1 | 38,298] 970,088) 25.3 | 36,240) 831,878) 22.9 
Waterloo. ........... ..| 15,736] 243,486] 15.5 | 15,467; 366,104) 23.7 | 13,407] 297,737] 22.2 
Materia al... ccf ho... -11872| 251, as 21.2 | 10,454] 254,137| 24.3 | 10,990) __ 228,818} 20.8 _ 
| Motel ee .: » 145,023] 2.784,218) 18.7 | 141,349] 3,483,392] 24.6 | 124,134| 2,701,444) 21.8 
Medincoat: 09.65%... |. * 5,723 64,842) 11.3 5,210/ 104,669 20.1) 4,457 79,780| 17.9 
menVent worth. :...is.ss2.. 12,436] 175, 348 14.1 | 115121) 246,886 22.2 9,788} 195,183! 19.9 
Riliode ol. ee... 11,734] 136,466! 11.6 | 10,757| 248,272, 23.1 | 10,162 215,062) 21.2 
ES Re eo) 149811  221,569| 14.8 | 13,698}  299,575| 21.9 | 12,674 260,081| 20.5 
ior ce. 99°657| 570,897| 19.3 | 29,672|  604,622| 23.4 | 26,337! 578,929) 22.0 
Mnbarions oot cate cs. 31,585| 530,312} 16.8 | 29,767] 786,783) 24.8 | 29,794 544,374) 21.1 
Durhbath fe... isecsss. 24951| 385,348] 15.9 | 21,769! 517,449, 23.8 | 21,779) 440,670 oe 
Northumberland........ 93,388]  242°767| 10.4 | 20,881| 442,659) 21.3 | 20,211) 349,765) 17 ' 
Pic ivard nck. 22,979| 252,769 11.0 | 17,619|__364,889| 20.7 | 11,002) 191,182) 17.4 
Tomleie vA. 178,734) 2,580,318) 14.6 | 160,444) 3,655,754) 22.8 | 142,204 2,854,976, 20.1 
Lennox and Addington.; 9, 181! 110,539] 12.0 9,816} 209,964 21.4 8,755, 165,368] 18.9 
> Sa eee, | 10,625] 122,188 11.5 | 12,607] 238,247/ 18.7 | 11,975) 211,144) 18.2 
Leeds and Grenville .... 6,246) 103,371) 16.6 6,012, 124,509) 20.7 apt seeres 92.1 
Mundasele?..... 6 3c... 1,761| 35,220] 20.0 | 1,400, 32,620, 23.3 | 1,777; 39,820) Fe 
POLOTIIGUG AU. co sic es 3 0 2,469 43,825) 17.8 2,573 52, 489) 20.4 as ae ay 
Glengarry ..........0006 4944] 108,768; 22.0 6,214; 110,299] 17.8 6,464} 119,128) ae 
Peeicoia ek! |) 17,000) .123;721| 17.6 || | 7,758] | 160,048) 20.6 | 10,513). 161,731) 1>-2 
ueeehes 3155, 59,3141 18.8 | 3,714| 64,735 17.4 | 4,306) 85,648) 39.2 
@aglctontk’.....ssosh.. 12,790]  269,741| 21.1 | 14,012| 289,208] 20.6 | 13,439) 289,276) 27.0 
oS eae ers 20,308} 320,866] 15.8 | 23,073) 439,541) 19.1 | 20,774) 418,124) Bo 
SS eo a 11,755] 183,966 15.7 |_ 12,466] 258,171) 20.7 | 11,869) _24,267)_o° 
Scaler de cs ess 90,324! 1,481,519] 16.4 | 99,645) 1,976,831] 19.8 | 97,928] 1,921,807 19.6 
rina a era heats 20.5 
Biachoriawut: ..... ch... 18,219; 322, 112! 17.7 | 16,962] 382,663) 22.6 | 16,012] 328,383 
Peterborough. ......... 15,959} 207,467 13.0 | 17,046} 362,398] 21.3 | 15,124 294,746 ae 
Pisliburton).......«.s.0- 1,735 32531} 18.8 1,553 33,001| 21.3 1,546 30, ae 17.6 
Hastings .........00005 19,769} 220 22 11.2 | 20,472) 460,211) 2245 | 17,955)__316,07° 
Mpepda ts. 24) tet. F 55,682) 782,732! 14.1 | 56,033) 1,238,273| 22.1 | 50,637 969,460) 19.1 
——$ | ————_— —-| ——_ | —_ —_ |- KS Pe Si 54.450] 20.7 
Mlunicolcals:.+<.<dovte..'. 2,816 54,011| 19.2 2,744 62,879, 22.9 2,635, 94, 
Pat, Sound Pir Cana 1,208! 30,599} 25.3 1,133 21,856) 19.3 1,277 ages 361 
1 See ae 3,900| 121,875 31.3 | 3,607! 67,920) 18.8 | 8,260) __85,071) “O-- 
Wotalelt.ia.1¥ Pa... ~~ 7,924] 206,485) 26.1 | 7,487) 152,655 20.4) 7,172| 166,702 23.2 
BP aibraviice. “Sud 726,756] 12,173,332| 16.8 | 708,936) 16,043,734] 22.8 | 625 207| 12,982,450 20.7 
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TABLE XVI.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the area and produce of Corn ‘ 
in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the five years 1882-7 (1883 not — 
included); also the yield per acre. | 
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Yearly average forthe 
1887. 1886. five years 1882-7. j 
Counties. | », | Bush. |: Bush. | Bush, |Bush. — 
Acres He per | Acres. ES pers | Acres, |i per 
| (in ear.) | | (in ear.) | (in ear.) _ @ 
| acre | AG Pes acre. Site Weal? acre 
BasOU, lacs ees va ee 29,523| 1,858,768] 63.0 | 31,294) 2,347,050) 75.0 | 30,252| 2,240,972) 74.1 
Biante estes ..| 28,568] 1,146,583] 48.7 | 26,544! 1,928,422] 72.7 | 25,422] 1,822,499] 71.7 | 
Bipin wos e cyan ae 13,805} 722,692 52.4 | 13,177] 1,032,154] 78.3 | 14,291] 1,033,031| 72.3 | 
Morfolle isis as eee 13,758] 435,716) 31.7 | 18,141! 952,723] 72.5 | 13,723] — 858,777| 62.6 | 
Haldimand: s) aah ee 1,214, 73,775] 60.8 1,121] - 81,485} 72.7 |. 1,639] —102,787| 62.7 @ 
Welland he.hos saa sc: 5,267| 323,025] 61.3 4,996| 342,876] 68.5 | _6,134|__ 368,838) 60.1 
Rotalsene hae 1 __8%, 135] 4,560,559! 52.3 90,273) 6,684,210) 74.0 | 91,461) 6,426, 834) 70.3 
Hanibton: (oe une. 6,209} 307,780| 49.6 | 5,756| 373,787| 65.0 | 6,823 404,505) 59.3 | 
Bronte ae ee Jee! 923; 76,7291 88.1 1,014 79,853] 78.8 | 1,434] 100,358| 70.0 
Bunce genta OR NG 416} 20,800) 50.0 441] 30,870) 70.0 385} 215920/ 56.9 
Totals ..... eee 7,548] 405,309] 53.7 ee 7,210| 484,510! 67.2 | 8,642) 526,783! 61.0 — 
Grey ba aiien atime 436| 17,440 40.0 | 371 22,260| 60.0 326} 16, 818 51.6. 3 
Sinbor aay ye aren ties 757) _- 20,187] 26.7 763| 43,873] 57.5 684] 34,262) 50.1 
Pole he wee ek 1,193) 37,627; 31.5 1,134] 66,133] 58.3 | 1,010)" 51,080] 50.6 
ea Rte, lh a RES) SEE EAE Ae See le 
Middlesex t., 22iheas: 9,130] 457,048! 50.1 9,696] 649,050] 66.9 | 10,048} 679,378) 67.6 
Oxtordven wile sos €! 7,501) 379,926} 50.7 7,014, 465,519] 66.4 | 8,047, 502,437/ 62.4 
Brangiie pay, rane 6 4,005]  193,562| 48.3 | 3,836) 276,499] 72.1 | 4,355} -297,641/ 68.3 
Bere itch caneee ty) 787| 41,973] 53.3 460] 32,200) 70.0 625} 41,603} 66.6 
Wellington............. 490| 24,500) 50.0 284| 17,040} 60.0 481] 28,490) 59.2 
Wiateriog Soo yi ai 777| ~—-:27,972| 36.0 726|  65,662/ 76.7 | 1,301) 84,875] 65.2 
Drifkering. 9.0 aeeates 98 3,920] 40.0 | 32) __:1,920| 60.0 |, BB 2,979) 54.2 
Totals tite ad aet 22,788) 1,128,901) 49.5 | 22,048! 1,497,890) 67.9 | 24 ae 1,637,403! 65.7 
Lincoln ota 6,036] 320,089; 53.0 | 5,262| 338,768! 64.4 | 5,888! 369,557| 62.8 
Wentworth 4,210} . 229,782! 54.6 3,118]  208,657| 66.9 4,352| 313,721| 72.2 @ 
Hoon ho Panay es 930| 24,800! 26.7 818] 32,720) 40.0 | 965, 50,613) 52.4 
Pesta oer Skt 395! 15,800! 40.0 359| - 22,438} 62.5 | 3521  —-:20,162;. 57.3 
Voss lke 1,121] 58,853] 52.5 9031 58,695] 55.0} 1,202} —-77,888! 64.8 | 
Ontario’ ecules Se ehes al 2,296] 98,407] 42.9 2,005} 126,9771 63.3 | 2,253! 124,477| 55.2 | 
Duhamel cee Cee. 1,592) 50,037] 31.4 1,271! 74,8491 58.9! 1,721] 88,758] 51.6 4 
Northumberland........ 3,572| 163,419! 45.8 2,982| 159,626) 63.5 | 3,473] 185,271) 53.3 | 
Prince Edward......... 4,939! 191,386] 38.8 2,699] 121,455] 45.0 | 5,474] 280,793, 42.2 
Motatarte Ma ohn b __ 25,091) 1,152,573) 45.9 | 19,417) 1,144,185) 58.9 | 25,680) 1,461,190) 56.9 4 
Lennox and Addington .| 1,746] 72,023) 41.3 | 1,888] 78,186/ 56.3 | 2,066| 100,660) 48.7 
Frontenac........., PE abet: 68, 7120a5 8 1,172; _56,256| 48.0} 1,572] 79,810, 50.8 ~ 
Leeds and Grenville ....| 4,859 316,272; 65.1 8,460|  225,592| 65.2, 4,623/ 271,088] 58.6 
Duvdasie ess ey os 1,283] 117,613) 91.7 1,325} 86,125) 65.0; 1,374 94,019) 68.4 
Stormont.............., 1,162} 65,851] 56.7 746, 44,760 60.0 1,225) 65,219/ 53.2 — 
Glengarry ....-.. .... 474] 23,700) 50.0 317; 22,190! 70.0 688; 29,826! 43.4 
Prescothici et. wee 960; 56,726! 59.1 1,337| 72,198, 54.0! 1,326] 64,475] 48.6 
Riuasellf, 8, ena ee 373 10,258| 27.5 2341 15,989] 68.3 403| 18,102] 44.9 
@arleton 6!) Sen ee 925| 43,318! 46.8 1,011) 38,418] 38.0} 1,110) 54,409; 49.0 | 
Renfrew 05,0 bee 426] 25,560] 60.0 263; 18,410] 70.0 443) 25,156) 56.8 
Danark iis. eae PS A958») 50,228) 52.4 | 9281 43,616] 47.0 1,904] 572 57,255| 47.6 
Wotals! .).i chet. 14,558)  845,261| 58.1 | 12,181) 701,740] 57.6 | 16,034] 860,019) 53.6 
fas amnion eRe Sane ass 
Mictoiian mics Sere es 537| 26,850, 50.0 937| 20,145] 85.0 425! -295.045} 58.9 
Peterborough. .......... 376| 10,528} 28.0 159| 10,601! 66.7 | 338|  16,677| 49.3 
Haliburton ............ 90 3,600! 40.0 73 3,650! 50.0 121, | 5,809} 48.0 — 
Hastings............ 4,338] 221,288] 51.0 3,560| 183,945] 51.7 | 4.995] 238,996! 47.8 
Wotatatun fe Arte: 5,341) 262,216) 49.1 | 4,029} 218,841) 54.2 | 5,879, 286,527) 48.7 
Niaskolat war ne he 169) 9,506] 56.3 160 6,200! 38.8 202 7,747| 38.4 : 
Parry Sound. ......... 35 1,400] 40.0 34 1,700| 50.0 33 1,520! 16. 1@ 
Algoma baleeetiie ce | 35| 1,400! 40.0 | 8 400 50.0 | 54] 2,498! 46.3 
Rotaletes, sas ofa i 239| 12,306) 51.5 20 i ~~ 8,300) 41.1. 289| 11,765; 40.7 

















The Province...) 0.2 6 163,893) 8,404,752) 51.3 | 1Be 156,494 | 10,805,309; 69.0 | 173,907, 11,261,601, 64. 84 
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BUCKWHEAT, 


: “TABLE No. XVII. —Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the area and produce 


of Buckwheat in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the five years 1882-7 
(1883 not included) ; also the yield per acre. 
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Yearly average for the 
ret sae. five years 1882-7. 
Counties. Bush, Bush 2 Meet Pe. Bush. 
Acres. | Bush. per | Acres. Bush. per | Acres. Bush. | per 
acre. acre, | acre. 
Bc Eesex....... Poe... 487} 10,310) 21.2 660} 17,982) 27.2 | 586] ~—«:15,150, 25.9 
Kant... ..6:...... fats 919 15,807 17.2 875} 18,813] 21.5 857, 19,771| 23.1 
ei osc, s cle e se. 1,372) 19,9631 14.6 | 1,484, 29,383! 19.8 | 1,271] 23,938] 20.4 
Meeoriolle oh... cee ee. 4,912 74,712| 15.2 4,827 99,678| 20.7 4,858 94,767| 19.5 
Be Haldimand............. 798 9,895] 12.4 946] 20,812] 22.0 697| 13,020! 18.7 
MewWelland .............-. 1,584) 26,136] 16.5 | 1,976] _37,406| 18.9 | 1,781} _33,059| 19.1 
. PPgpaleet es. ck) o:. . 10,072} 156,823/ 15.6 | 10,768] 224,024) 20.8 10,000 ~~ 201,705! 20.2 
ES 311| 8,008} 25.8 312 4,265| 13.7 “410 me 93.1 
' Huron....... hs, Coen 243 6,075| 25.0 501 8,016! 16.0 278 5,260) 18.9 
MMP rG6e ic... cass seas 469} 11,256! 24.0 618} __ 10,815] 17.5 345! 6,493! 18.8 
MNT Stale. ....0025.... 1,023} 25,389] 24.8 | 1,431; 23,096, 16.1 | 1,038] 21,218] 20.5 
Oe elie toad aie 386 4,439| 11.5 454 9,838] 21.7 344 6,286; 18.3 
- See Be 449| _6,735| 15.0 | 542] 8,672] 16.0) _—356|_——=S, at 16.2, 
Horaigen ee. pobe...: 835) 11,174) 13.4 996| 18,510] 18.6 700; 12,066| 17.2 
© Middlesex.............. 773 8,812| 11.4 846] 16,497] 19.5 587| 10,362] 17.7 
Me Osfords oon... cede ses. 622 6,220| 10.0 | 572} -—«:18,845) 23.3 646] 13,064] 20.2 
Metrant 21.062... 60)... 731 7,676| 10.5 574| 13,122] 22.9 708! —-:14,137/ 20.0 
MePerth ...3.........-... 117 1,170] 10.0 193 3,860] 20.0 130 2,724| 21.0 
® Wellington............. 75 1,500! 20.0 171 4019] 23.5 131 2,991| 22.8 
Be Waterloo........-....<. 107 2,140| 20.0 96| 2:112| 22.0 102 2,198} 21.5 
Mee Dufferin................ 224 4,480| 20.01 119 2,152| 18.0. 113 2,146] 19.0 
Mee Totals.............. | 9,649; 31,998! 12.1! 2,571) 55,107) 21.4 By are 47,622| 19.7 
SP Lincoln ....... ae 562 8,930] 15.9 673| 15,634) 23.2 683 17,111| 25.1 
Bee ctnrocth ck. 508 8,048) 16.0 7441 15,3491 20.6 | 693 15,349] 22.1 
Me daltons)... .s.ccs ses. 172 2,580! 15.0 148| 2664| 18.0 160] 2771! 17.3 
fe Peel... 0.5... sf. 207 3,105} 15.0 50 1,000} 20.0 214 3,970! 18.6 
pe aie a 248 3,100! 12.5 322 6,978| 21.7 289| 6,285) 21.7 
Ontario .... .-....0005. 405 7,561| 18.7 504| 15,120! 30.0 371 8,446) 22.8 
“i 1,208] 23,471] 19.4 | 1,390, 30,066] 21.6 955| 19,847| 20.8 
Northumberland........ 6,501! 128,395 19.8 | 7,707! 174,872| 22.7 | 4,969; 107,207/ 21.6 
Prince Edward......... 7,226| 130,429! 18.1 | 7,857| 170,575] 21.7 | _6,350| _187,891| 21.7 
SOE a ee ae 17,032) 315,619 18.5 | 19,395) 482,258, 22.3) 14,684) 318,877) 21.7 
i | 2,802} 43,151) 15.4 | 4,548] 105,059| 23.1 | 2,768} 67,351] 24.3 
q a Losi] 34,093} 17.2 | 1,698; 39,411) 28.2 | 1,578] 37,012) 23.5 
| Leeds and Grenville....| 4,515| $1,089 18.0 | 5,071) 122,110, 24.1 | 5,803) 125,643) 23.7 
Dundas 1586] 27,755| 17.5 | 1,428 44°795} 31.4 | 1.438] 38,937] 27.1 
era .s. 17998, 44955; 22.5 | 1,903} 66,605) 35.0 | 2,142| 57,647) 26.9 
Micnearry... sels... '713| —-11,408| 16.0 688} 15,480] 22.5 926) es 25.7 
Pee | 1,373/ 13,730) 10.0 | 1,507] — 40,900| 27.1} 1,670, 35,148) 21.0 
i eee 7 9981 —«13°807| 13.3 | 1,228; 39,296) 32.0 | 1,034) —-24,052) 23.3 
GO aan ea | 3'919) 106.054| 27.1 | 3,946] 83,736) 21.2 
a a a ee 4,390 41,310| 9.4 ) , ’ Ss 
Renfrew .._ 1266) 19,3571 15.3 | 1,312] _40,672| 31.0] 1,153) 27,421) 23.8 
Se a... 4°739| 54,783) 11.6 | 5,699! 186,776) 24.0 6,148} 147,192) 23.9 
Se ae —36 361 384.938'14.6 | 737,088| 26.1 | 28,106| 667,976) 93.8 
rrtate 6... 26,361, 384,938] 14.6 | 28, 989) 2 106 976 
a a 870 5,550| 15.0 410 6,371 15.5 
P pears es Se aarane ; ay Be Wied 7m 20° "4001 en 751 15,242 20:3 
SUE cies 143; 1.716] 12.0 185 4,163} 22.5 251 3.588 14.3 
eo aaa 4,974| 71,283) 16.7 |__4,016|_ 128,096 26.2} 8,704) 99,240 24.1 
ee ey <r —~¢.aai| 159,109 95.2 | 5,116| 114,446 22.4, 
Motalie cee eee. is 5,787, 87,672) 15. Mr ere 446 
; Bae aiiy 953! 33.0 293 8,533] 29.1 
MeMINSKOKS.. 2... 008-5055. 274 9, oe et | 2 7988 ee ee 37601 23.8 
Sebarry Sound. .......... 21 563) 17.5 51 1,256) 24.6 
me AIZOMA....... 6252-5 pene a ioe DIS el he 20. Oe ee a es seca ea) Nee iso ae or se 
BR oGN i502. oes 3 384 11 Cea 30.7 em rae | 


——— -———— 





— | 


——|— 
23.7 | 62, 62,516) 1,396,456] 22.3 








Bete Provinces... 6.5. 64,143| 1,025 ,353| 16.0} 70, 792) 1,678, 3, 708| 
o SS ee SS ee ene 
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BEANS. 


TABLE No, XVIII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the area and produce 
of Beans in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the five years 1882-7 (1883 


not included) ; also the yield per acre. 
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| Yearly average for the 































































































































































































1887. 1886. five years 1882-7. 
Counties | | Bush, | ush. | i Bush. 
Acres, | Bush. | per | Acres. | Bush. per | Acres. Bush. | per 
acre. | acre. acre. 
DEY (5 Sta at cet tenn 341 5286 15.5 | 483 12,075] 25.0. 458| 11,560! 25.2 
FOE A Ate Mle BOA Ay 12,605 , 12.1} 12,069]  267,932' 22.2 | 11,184] 211,018] 18.9 
Bipia ais sek Meee 946] 12,676' 13.4 | 883] —-28,550' 26.7 | 1,068] 23,370] 21.9 
Norfolk: tut 2. eet fe 298 3,874] 13.0 350 61391 17.5!  691| —-:12,713] 18.4 
Haldimand... ......... BB 825 i p | 35 "525| 15.0 128 2,700| 21.1 
Welland), amee iy. ; 289 8,000] 10.4 | 479 9,523! 19.9 707| —«11,248] 15.9 
Totalsge eee: satis 178,182! 1 2.3 |14,299| 319, Tad 994) 14 O361e 272; 609 19.1. 19.1 
RSS| [ee SE ee aaa cae BeBe) | ae 
Diaiibeea a «wean ca 375! «5,085! 13.6 | 359 7,259| 20.2 371 7,406] 20.0 
Huron tenes tens, 48 1,120! 23.3 | 182 5,460) 30.0 109 2,972) 27.3 
Brice wice nee aii a8 +126) 2520!-20.0° | pea Se 12.0 | 108)__1,867/ 17.3 
Poralaces., lee Mop meri 8 ,725| 15.9 15.9 a 03) 14,663] 20.9 583| 12,245, 20.8 
Cr on ee man eee 106} 1,484] 14.0 2,176| 22.7 113, 1,830! 16.2 
SHicoe kes. eee. 60 1,875! 31.3 108 2,650) 25.0 96] 2,020) 21.0 
Morsislt aes. ~ 166} 3,359) 20.2 202| 4,826 23.9 | 209 3,850| 18 4 
Niiddlesexc:. 0 gee ues 165 2,035) 12.3 228 4,332) 19.0] 380 6,107} 18.5 
Orford eee ae 134 3,350) 25.0 126 3,150] 25.0 220 6,368). 28.9 
Brant eke aie 120 1,230} 10.3 209 4,347| 20.8 558! «10,093, 18.1 
Porthet eens 74 1/392) 18.0 30 900} 30.0 60 1,454) 24.2 
Wellington.... ........ 49 756] 18.0 BB 1,100} 20.0 33 641) 19.4 _ 
Wieteniea sc AMO TS: 28| 560} 20.0 62 1,240| 20.0 35 729| 20.8 
Dutterind 4.25 or ale. IRS OTHE i TOON O78 tad SSBPes.. B6ON200 sy | SLRS eae wey 
Douala ies. |, eee a. 590 9,992] 16.9 743| 15,729} 21.2 | 1,253] 25,770! 20.6 
Taincolm wget... Heelan: 99 1,208] 12.2 125 2,813| 22.5 147 2,976] 20.2 
Wentworth............. 109 1,908! 17.5 66 1,980! 30.0 128! 2,576! 20.1 
Halse. CU Niecs 35! 642| 18.3 81 1,620) 20.0 49 807| 19.2 
Bese aie | 43 860] 20.0 40 800 20. 0 | 60 1,574! 26.2 
Mop wean, <b, 91 2,093! 23.0 5 2,059| 31.7 136 3,831| 28.2 
Ontario Mo Oe 64 1,446] 22.6 117 3,510) 3 0.0 295 6,875] 23.3 
Durhaaies. cele y 286 4,035! 14.1 | 235 4,794, 204! 310 6,353] 20.5 
Northumberland........ 284 21.2 « 345 10, 902] 31.6 | 504! 11,173) 22.2 
Prince Edward......... ts ae 4, 820) 11.1 |) 882) °15,533 8. 7 482| 10,160] 21.1 
Toralew cde Rey, BE 1,446) 23,047, 15.9 | 1,906) 44,011) “23.1 |, 2,104)” 46,825) 22.0 
Lennox and Addington.. 211 3,412) 16.2 221 3,536! 16.0 181 3,326) 18.4 
Provtenae --s7, 2a .k Me 217| - 4,883) 22.5 401| 11,160] 27.8 334 9,349] 28.0 
Leeds and Grenville. .... 326 7,873} 24.2 314 9,106; 29.0 369 8,281} 22.4 
Dundacsde, es ae | 296 5,920} 20.0 194 5626 29.0 195 4,850 24.9 
Sisnmombans LAr | 121; 2,420; 20.0 74) 1,665] 22.5 141} 4,009] 28.4 
Glengarry ......00.s0.0. 72 1,440} 20.0 100 3,000} 30.0 91 2,610] 28.7 
Préscotteet... | 290 5,055) 17.4 345 8,798] 25.5 497| 14,884! 29.9 
Bepesel iy) eC APE ae 132 1,804] 13.7 | 158 2,370| 15.0 238 5,356) 22.5 
@atleton...064 0. en. |g omgag 4,388} 12.8 498} 10,028) 23.4 459| 10,529) 22.9 
Renfrews.2.. 5. eens |; #846 5,536] 16.0 419| 13,127] 31.3 455) 11,180! 24.5 
Pivarikit +... es 218 4,033} 18.5 | 108 3,060] 28.3 213 5,021] 23.6 
Popate ee: 1 he ee 2,571] 46,764| 18.2 | 2,762) 71,476 25.9 | 3,178] 79,345] 25.0 
Wictorintte. ss iteue ie 88 1,408] 16.0 57 1,140] 20.0 87 1,590| 18.3 
Peterborough ......... ey Bl 765| 15.0 90 2,100] 23.3 152 2,355) 15.5 
Haliburton. ............ 30 300| 10.0 14 350) 25.0 26 478| 18.4 
Hastings ........ Bs Sl pane 3,002/ 13.4 | __-258|_——6, 768) 26.8 252 5,520| 21.9 
Totalanel. ah Pde | 393 5,475| 18.9 | | 414| 10,358} 25.0, 517 9,943] 19.2 
Muskokae: 0S 22 363] 16.5 Q7 945] 35.0 35 819| 23.4 
Parry Sound............ | 2 38] 19.0 7 20.0 13| 305! 23.5 
Algoma fy 73e at Lee eb! 1b ee cota 189| 20.0 B| 102) 20.4 
Totaled: aoe ae: | 26 431| 16.6 Poe, Sebi) be BS! ~_1,226/ 23.1 
The!Province.2. tae: | 


20,275 275,975| 13.6 21,072 482,072 072] 22.9 Ge Baissea ied nr ake ere 451,313 20.4 





also the yield per acre. 
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HAY AND CLOVER. 













































































TABLE No. XIX.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties 
Hay and Clover in Ontario in the yea 














the area and produce of 


rs 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7 ; 





Yearly average for the six 


































































































1887, 1886, years 1882-7, 
Counties. Tons Tons Tons 
Acres. Tons. per Acres. Tons. per Acres. Tons. per 
aed acre. |° acre, 
BORK iis. ecu 35,4831 51,450; 1.45 36,290} 51,895, 1.43 | 34,706) «53,600: 1.54 
Topher Woh. cos 47,890; 71,835] 1.50 | 51,843} 64,804] 1.25 49,814) 75,083] 1.51 
Re mee sc. 49,728} 65,641] 1.32 47,601| 64,261] 1.35 48,513| 70,736] 1.46 
Norfolk... 604 40,773|  45:958| 1.11 | 38,754| 54,256] 1.40 40,750, 56,408) 1.38 
Haldimand....... 50,710| 64,402) 1.97 49,330] 69,555] 1.41 49,488] 68,586] 1.39 
Welland.......... 46,195] 59,130) 1.28 48,720| 62,362) 1.28 45,420} 63,885 1.41 
Totalsin.4 oi 270,779|  357,716| 1.32 | 272,538] 367,133} 1.35 | 268,601! 388,298! 1.45 
fe Lambton.......... 49,834| 79,734] 1.60 55,639! 63,985) 1.15 51,669} 76,338] 1.48 
Bee Huron. 3.6... 97,148} 150,579) 1.55 93,660] 119,885) 1.28 90,887] 130,042] 1.43 
Bee Petco. 850.0. 0s 88,75] 133,163) 1.50 | ___ 82,250) 91,298] 1.11 |___ 78,784) 100,966, 1.28 
3 Dotalane.| 1s 235,767, 368,476, 1.54 | 231,549} 275,168, 1.19 | 221,290| 307,846) 1.39 
ee 117,549} 153,989! 1.31 | 114,036; 114,036) 1.00 | 110,810] 184,044] 1.21 
= Simooe........ ee 74,631} 108,215! 1.45 71,988, 88,545] 1.23 72,322) 100,230) 1.39 
E Wotalanet 4; 192,180] 262,204/1.36 | 186,024] 202,581) 1.09 | 183,132| 234,274! 1.28 
Middlesex .... ... 82,900, 108,599} 1.81 | 89,057) 120,227| 1.35 | —87,806| 138,102) 1.52 
Mee Oxfords.cil so: 0. 60,122] 78,760) 1.31 60,767, 88,112] 1.45 61,917| 93,832) 1.52 
m . Bront............ 32,372| 38,523) 1.19 | 32,276) —-41, 959] 1.30 32,652 48,080] 1.47 
Mee Perth =a... 68,590; 104,943) 1.53 65,953; 81,781] 1.24 65,715) 100,130) 1.52 
_—-Wellington....... 84,159|  138,021| 1.64 83,774| 118,122] 1.41 80,415] 127,802) 1.59 
| Waterloo.: 20.201. 41,286] 58,213] 1.46 43,138] 68,158] 1.58 42,367| 67,815] 1.60 
= Dofferin....... us 32,700] 49,050] 1.50 32,987| 31,668] .96 32,109) 44,563| 1.39 
Popals nes. :.: 402,129] 576,109} 1.43 | 407,952) 550,027| 1.35 102,48 615,324! 1.53 
} | ¢ 2 40,746] 55,899) 1.37 

me Lincoln, ..'...... 42,930; 64,521) 1.27 44,991] 62,794! 1.4 

Wentworth... 1.1! 44,943, 52,124/ 1.16 45,918]  51,020| 1.11 45,130 66,341) 1.47 
Me Taltone:: £2... 2. 33,925] 37,318| 1.10 34.986! 49,858] 1.25 34,173| 49,659] 1.45 
Be Peel. ant lesc. 0k. 39,198| 51,741 1.32 38,717| 61,560, 1.59 37,819] _58,602| 1.55 
Me York: cciir... 72,438] 105,036] 1.45 73,740| 92,175! 1.25 71,921) 104,420) 1.45 
Ontario 53,566} 73,921] 1.38 53,531! 77,085] 1.44 51,804| 77,151) 1.49 
m Durham......)..: 41,610] 57,838] 1.39 44,864] 65,501] 1.46 43,721, 63,877) 1.45 
' Northumberland. 52841} 58,654] 1.11 56,344, 81,185] 1.44 52,481] 69, 225| 1.32 
- Prince Edward ... o7 110 30,907) 1.14 35,997; __ 53,996; 1.50 29,720} 41,245) 1.39 
q ‘Votalsre. 6... ; 408,562| 522,060! 1.28 427,618} 588,124! 1.38 407,605] 585,919) 1.44 

y ‘Lennox and . a ae We te ee ned mee ee ean Rey ae 
2 Addington..... 52,432| 39,824) 75 49,821) 79,215) 1.59 | 44,258) 56,564) 1.28 
Oe enc: 62,123} 44,729) .72 a 78,012 a 60,291) 74.236) 1.23 
4 Leeds & Grenville.| 114,820 129,747] 1.18 | 121,956 152, 445| 1.25 | 107,913] 147,562] 1.37 
Dundas 34,905; 55,848, 1.60 34,903} 54,100, 1.55 33,400, 52,777) 1.58 
®  Stormont......... 31,781|  47,672| 1.50 32,460] 48,690! 1.50 30,492} 46,9641 1.54 
i Glengarry ....... 35,595 68,342| 1.92 33,611 54,786} 1.63 33,418 54,587) 1.63 
“Prescott ..1......- 35,009] 55,664] 1.59 31,473] 45,951] 1.46 29,477| 42,485] 1.44 
© Russell... | igftei] —-33}462| 175.| 16,757; 21,617) 1.29 17,686) 24,825] 1.38 
Carleton) 2.2...... 62,209] 110,732] 1.78 | 60,410) 85,782) 1.42 | 56,809] 80,074) 1.41 
sl aaa | 65,443; 88,348| 1-35 | 59,895] 76,666) 1.28 | 59,557; 69,295) 1.16 
© Banari. 22200025] 622056] 1047875! 1.69 | _63,269| 92,373] 1.46 |__ 58,246) 86,349] 1-48 
4 Potsige 575,494) 778,743| 1.35 | 569,028) 789,637/ 1.39 | 581,547; 735,168) 1.38 
me Ne 950) 43,120} 1.13 37,362| 45,759; 1.22 
4 ea es ae 30697 a 38111 50,688] 1.33 37,594, 44,459] 1.18 
P Aialiburton......:.| 9,767] 13,478) 1.38 | 10,666| 9,813) .92 | 9,590! 10,584) 1.10 
® Hastings ........ 66,237 81,472) 1.28 73,361) 81,431 At £525 95, 822)7 2 SO Aaa ieee 
‘4 Dotalakies. 83 154,103! 176,897! 1.15 | = 160,297 185,052! 1.15 | 149,868, 186,974) 1.25 
= | Te Be 19 92,473] .99 19,757| 24,039! 1.92 
ebaslcoles,.. 0. «= | EN rid eae 7270; 6.3631 175 8,771| . 9,887! 1.12 
one Sound o's eeete | sete 10°888 1.00 8975 7898 "98 9,210 11,368 1.23 
OTA suelstae secs 9 2 e pees See ie sy a ee cnx Ee eT OO ee 
» Totals Tee: 41,639 56,405] 1.35 40,145 36,724) .91 37,738 45,244] 1.20 


——- —_—_— 


2,280,643 





3,093,610] 1.36 | 2,295,151 


2,994,446] 1.35 | 2,202,352] 3,098,547) 1.41 
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POTATOES. 


TABLE No. XX.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the area and produce of 
Potatoes in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7 ; also 


the yield per acre. 




















































































































































































































































































































| ; Yearl f 
y average for the six 
| Bel. | geek years 1882-7. 
Counties. | ‘Bush. Bush. | | | Bush. 
Acres. | Bush. | per | Acres. | Bush. per | Acres. Bush. per 
: acre. acre. acre. 
ES | | ——__—_— | ——$_$_ | —_— ____ 
Pisdex'ss dc hol sk tae ...| 2,697; 128,512} 47.7]  2,6691 240,610] 90.2] 2,841} 300,984] 105.9 
Kant tests. oboe 2,910, 149,516! 51.4/ 3,288) 387,294] 117.8] 3,522} 458,624] 130.2 
Bigin sada cae: 2794, 143,081| 61.2} 2,445} 281,786] 115.3] 2,925) 278,482] 95.2 
Norfolloadccn a rates 3,093} 102,502| 33.1] 2,778] 241,464] 86.9} 3,627] 384,144) 105.9 
Haldimand.........e+6 1153} 56,739] 49.2} 1,213] 152,341) 125.6] 1,543] 172,369} 111.7 
WW cling this, MRSS ___ 2233) 110,065} 49.3} 1,800; __ 167,058] 92.8] 2,474] 237,670] 96.1 
Tistalacews. .eneess « | 14,880! 690,415! 46.4] 14,193! 1,470,553 103.6 16,932! 1,832,273| 108.2 
Lambton i). ..-s8i. sess 2,649| 160,980} 60.8! 2,474] 245,495! 99.2] 3,034! 310,338! 102.3 
Pdronsneacs wee cb eak 4.628} 381,532} 82.4| 4,688! 433,968] 92.61 5,156] — 630,839| 122.4 
Bruce. bs as 4,299} 306,792| 71.5! 4,465] 363,898] 81.5! 4,808! 528,278] 109.9 
Tpbbulesiay ieiersloee 11,569} 849,304) 73.4] 11,627| 1,043,361 39.7| 12,998] 1,469,455) 113.1 
bhiderdy win saseteth eae 6,025; 575,888; 95.5) 6,376} 653,221) 102.5] 7,006] + 853,436] 121.8 
Sisicoes Osh cele eles __ 6,111) 387,926] 63.5) 6,303|__746,653) 118 5)__6,715)__ 829,160) 123.5 
(Botalavic. geen. 12,136} 963,314) 79.4) 12,679] 1,399,874) 110.4] 13,721 1,652,506 122.6 
Middlesex ......e0-se0e: 4,890; 305,576) 62.5| 5,224) 590,730) 113.1] 5,789 601,448] 103.9 
Octo nia sc tilts 2,836 171,578! 60.5, 2,665] 286,754] 107.3] 3,389] 349,136] 103.0 
Beaute che. seers: 2,047; 121,449! 59.3| 1,873] 222,419] 118.8| 2,934] 250,898] 112.3 
Dern he 3,421} 293,693] 85.9} 3,194] 308,221) 96.5) 3,884} 430,025] 110.6 
Wellington ...........5: 5,303; 448,104) 84.5} 5,058] 576,143] 114.0] 5,917| 699,905} 113.3 
Waterloo........eee ones 2715| 210,331] 77.5]  2,637| 238,382} 90.4) 2,947]  350,436| 118.9 
Dufferin.,........00000: ___ 2,839} 309,792] 109.1] 2,504] _ 287,008] 114.6] 3,056] 417,290) 136.5 
(Potala ics... cpatater 24,051! 1,860,523| 77.4 ae 2,509,607| 108.4| 27,221| 3,099,138! 113.9 
PineOateiies ck Maks 1,831} 116,928! 63.9! 1,751! 198,118! 110.3] 1,964! 187,320! 95.4 
Wentworth...........6. 2,928} 218,692] 74.7| 3,028]  324,753| 107.3|  3,585| 437,441| 122.0 
Halton tees a. (ee etaes 1.450! 60,6391 41.8] 1,390! 125,726! 90.5! 1,656} 183,512! 110.8 
Peco lian be etaie 2,725] 142,576| 52.11 23731 248,168 104.6| 2,829! 301,168| 106.5 
Worle. ae Phe 6,408! 467,528] 73.0] 6,388; 652,854! 102.21 7,519] 700,631] 93.2 
Ontariols esses Alea eehe s 3,801| 316,053] 83.2! 3,443|  446,833| 129.81 3,949] 465,688) 117.9 
Durham .:......sc:053-- 3117, 207,592} 66.6] 2,891] 421,826] 145.9| 3,171! —_401,977| 126.8 
Northumberland........ | 4)425] 272,359] 61.61  3,708/. 352,260! 95.0| 4,221| 450,337! 106.7 
Prince Edward......... 2,201) 123,344) 56.0 2,718) 272,277| 100.4) 2,440, 224,484] 92.0 
Doran... shed noe | 28,896] 1,925,711| 66.6, 27,685] 3,037,815) 109.7] 31,334) 3,352,508) 107.0 
Lennox and Addington..| 3,276] 225,225; 68.8. 3,086} 360,507; 116.8) 3,420, 397,649) 116.3 
Frontenac ......00..00+: 3,260| 223,351] 71.6| 3,493] 464,814] 133.1] 3,979) 408,867) 102.8 
Leeds and Grenville... | 6,612| 653,199] 98.8; 6,379; 780,917; 122.4] 7,257]  906,767| 125.0 
Daidas hase ese 2.129' 252,819) 118.8] 2,321]  247,187| 106.5, 2,449] 377,791] 154.3 
Stormont........ seats 1/8381  238,940|.130.0/ 2,045 224950; 110.0 2097; 274.524) 130.9: 
Glengarry ........eeeeeee 2,239, 268,680; 120.0] 2,443; +: 210,098]_ 86.0| 2,532| 307,403] 121.4 
Prscotls ross abate: 2,369|  250,474| 105.7| 2,519} 333.012) 132.2] 2,447) 297,229) 121.5. 
Bisel sss sees “T1'] L407] 115;205) 81.9] 1,534} 116,016] 75.6) 1,561] 161,743) 103.6 
@avleton /sc. 2 wee. 4,762|  463,485| 97.3 5,828) 616,078; 105.7} 5,957; 785,990] 131.9 
eaten fo cue ctnenne: 3,772} 301,760; 80.0} 4,038; 663,888] 164.4] 3,799] 578,745] 152.3 
Niwnadicds ce. vc eek __3,354| 279,221) 83.3) 3,456] 488,048) 126.8, 3,649] 532,214) 145.9 
otalese.. . abate 35,018) 3,272,359] 93.4] 37,142 4,455,515] 120.0) 39,147] 5,028,915] 128.5 
Wictoriar (ss aula: | 3,057} 245,080} 80.2; 2,692) 365,654] 135.8] 2,921] 367,314) 125.7 
Peterborough........... 2541; 162.2681 63.9] 2.477] 345,467] 139.5) 2.5441 308,529] 121.3. 
Haliburton...........00. 649| 44,619} 68.8 543} — 105,282| 193.9 694] 96,812] 139.5 
Hastings .......00.000.. Hae 4,716] 312,671) 66.3| 5,425) 808,813/ 149.1] _5,900|_717,058) 121.5: 
TPotaleties, «wees 130,963!”__764,638) 69.7| 11,137| 1,625,216] 145.9| 12,059] 1,489,713) 123.5. 
Muskoka fcc. cde Cis _ 1,417] 124,965) 88.2! 1,270! _ 247,320] 194.71 1,303! 175,354] 134.6. | 
Parry Sound..........+. 625 _95,731| 153.2; 593) «117,491! 198.1 6841 112,418] 164.3 
Wigonianes ht. a aes 728| 131,040 180.0; 667|_105,606| 158.3 676] 117,750! 174.2 
Potala ss. 24 eee an: 2,770| 351,736 127.0; 2,530/ 470,417, 185.9} 2,663) 405,517] 152.3 
The Provincetown ee, 140,283] 10,678,000, 76.1] 140,143, 16,012,358] 114.3) 156,075] 18,360,115/ 117.¢ 
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MANGEL-WURZELS. 


TABLE No. XXI.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the area and produce of 


Mangel-wurzels in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7 ; 
also the yield per acre. 
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1887. 1886. six years 1882-7. 
Counties. Basho pape tS Bash: Bush. 
Acres. | Bush. | per | Acres. | Bush. | per | Acres. | Bush. | per 
acre. | | acre. | acre 
Pree fP ti tk... 210;  61,091| 290.9) 213) 106,500) 500.0 193) 79,858! 411.2 
| es So ea 302} 74,821] 247.8 259|  142,996| 5A2.1 262} 106,264) 405.6 
Mone ee. es). . 258| 73,100) 283.3 258] 135,450] 525.0,  258/ —«-98,808/ 383.0 
Norfolk (00 .....eeees se 912| 46,574} 219.7 235| 114,823] 488.6 176)  66,373| 377.1 
Haldimand..... ....... 197| 48,643] 246.9 127; 40,217] 316.7 126] 38,801} 307.9 
a olinndey ia... os. 145] 36,431| 251.3 110| 73,334! 666.7 130| 49,802) 383.1 
Potalese. 1,324| 340,660| 257.3} 1,202} 613,320| 510.2} 1,145! 439,406! 383.8 
Tambeones. kt... sis. 319 110,454] 346.3 290|  135,679| 467.9 338 195, 372.3 
TG ia eee 1,532! 575,955! 376.0} 1,549] 834,586 538.8] 1,398] 643,248; 460.1 
Eee ke 359| 90,716| 252.7| 335) 163,085] 486.8 413| 179,413] 434.4 
Motslanas ieee. 2,910| 777,125) 351.6] 2,174] 1,133,350] 521.3) 2,149] 948,500] 441.4 
"A ae pep eS 314! 113,225] 360.6 346| 164,783] 476.3 354) 167,415] 472.9 
Giicoe ee AN: 682| 151,956) 222.8 637) 345,573) 542.5 6921 278,182" 402.0 
Potalsisse. uc. : 996| 265,181) 266.2 983| 610,356] 519.2) 1,046] 445,597. 426.0 
Middlesex ...........00. 1,389} 400,365] 288.2] 1,424] —757,767| 532.1) 1,222] 507,366 415.2 
Before. «4c. | 1/336) 569,310] 426.1; .1,186| 622,911! 525.9] 1,061! 511,905 482.5 
eee 0 eee ae | 73621 104,075] 287.5 390| 196,775] 504.6 344|  170,757i 496.4 
eit See oth 1,522)  693,332| 455.5} 1,457| 864,831] 593.6] 1,402 679,121) 484.4 
Wellington............. 756)  262,566| 347.31 945] 474,683] 502.3 817; 376,604] 461.0 
MWaterlobe he... ss. 469| 145,390] 310.0 383| 174,744] 456.3 446| 209,292) 469.3 
Dofferin, .. 026.0... ee 113} 41,358 306.0 84| 44,800] 533.3] 182} 52,940) 401.1 
PPotalge rc. 6.3 e. | 5,947 2,216,396! 372.7| 5,869) 3,136,511) 534.4 5,424) 2,507,985) 462.4 
lke ee “217| _65,033| 299.7 933] 90,446] 388.2 292| 78,310! 352.8 
Wentworth............. 3881  134,182| 345.8 312)  204,001| 653.9 419! 214.857| 512.8 
Pilon eet. ts. 372| 159,264] 428.1 488! 210,450] 431.3 400| 170,448] 426.1 
Peake eer) 432)  123,841| 286.7 400! 140,000! 350.0 402| 153,217! 381.1 
Se. 1,466; 414,971 283.0] 1,893} 866,048| 457.5| 1,668] 782,697/ 469.2 
not. ser... U's: ei 493|  162,399| 329.4 698] 290,836] 416.7 758} 307,411| 405.6 
Dee es 434] 128,390] 295.8 439| 187,795] 427.8 438! 187,689! 428.5 
Northumberland........ 433) 113,736] 262.7 486| 201,029] 413.6 442| 186,858| 422.8 
Prince Edward ......... 108 26,136 242.0 Page ies ____ 80,533 533.3 ioe a __ 33,778 268.1 
fo 4,343! 1,327,918 305.8; 5,100) 2,271,138) 445.3) 4,875] 2,115,265) 433.9 
-agton,.| 325| 106,785| 328.61 180, 39,568) 304.3,  142|  40,730; 329.1 
oe a ee 135] 35,412) 262.3 986| 112,793] 394.4 161| 60,811, 377.7 
Leeds and Grenville .... 175 46,053} 263.2 167 73,323| 439.1 191) 84,323) 441.5 
Pandas ee... 61/ 18,300 300.0 209| 78,375] 375.0 112; 45,718} 408.2 
Storniont:..:....cs+ | 5| 1,000| 200.0 43| 14,333] 333.3 33) 13,404) 406.2 
Glengarry...........005 | 123, 36,900] 300.0 44| 13,200} 300.0 66| 20,900! 316.7 
Pomorie i  101| —- 28,886] 286.0 26| 12,838} 493.8 57| —-19, 196} 336.8 
Russell.......... rn 98| 12,133] 433.3 80; 21,334] 266.7 53| 16,126, 304.3 
Carleton 498|  94,087| 188.9 566| 210,450, 371.8 536] 201,435, 375.8 
Re aes 113] . 52,734] 466.7 110/ 39, 472| 358.8 
EGGHITCW:, Sess vs sate oe 0 102 16,065; 157.5 _ 52, 
Pe mvicad tee os 104| 19,328] 185.8 106] 43,283] 408.3 147| 58,126] 395.4 
Thatta See. 1e57| 414,947) 250.4| 1,770) 972,221) 379.8| 1,608| 606,241) 377.0 
ictori - 561| 168,300} 300.0} 477! +~—«-230,548) 483.3 445|  200,375| 450.3 
Pe ie aa eke 998} 60,828, 204.1 939| 97,194] 406.7| -281| 101,213! 360.2 
cS cian aaa 8 2,000! 250.0 18 7,200| 400.0 7 2543] 363.3 
astingd ise ots c 386| 79,956] 207.1 253| 89,605] 354.2 244] _ 69,887| 286.4 
oe be ee oe 1,253| 311,084| 248.3; 987| 424,547) 430.1 977! 374,018) 382.8 
| a 750 54! 15,750] 291.1 56] 14,066) 251.2 
Muskoka....... eens 168} — 36,750| 218.8 3| 7501 250.0 4 3389] 217.2 
Parry Sound: ...6. 325... 5 1,500) 300.0 
PAN gOriia, fc ss kn ieee 21 4.200! 200.0 98; 9,800] 350.0} 22/7, 008, 318.5 
Post cs nee. 194| 42,450) 218.8 85! 26,800; 309.4 89|  - 23,463; 263.6 
oA | | ee | 
The Province 17,924| 5,695,761| 317.8) 18,170, iia 483.6| 17,313| 7,460,475] 430.9 
eo teeorres 9 ’ ? =e 
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CARROTS. 


TABLE No. XXII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the area and produce of 
Carrots in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7 ; also the 
yield per acre. 












































































































































Yearly average for the 
1887. | 1886. Six years 1882-7. 

Counties. | Bush. | | "Bush, Bush. 

Acres Bush. | per Acres. Bush. per | Acres. Bush. per 

| acre. : acre. | acre. 
BRISK Os PA RSs bcs Ne RS Eee 100] 20,300} 203.0 87 23,200| 266.7 76|~ 21,411] 281.7 
Kenta: drsc)s etic cs eee 148 31,287| 211.4 aa. 56,804! 332.2 137 39,735, 290.0 
HAST ES Shes). ia! Raie = eee enone 167 37,954| 227.3 104 44,497 | 427.9 135 37,757| 279.7 
Noriolk oatcucos5 (ee hes 145 18,463 127.3 108 37,516) 347.4 115 32,261| 280.5 
Haldimand on. 5 eee 85 16,188; 190.5 91 21,840 240.0 [3 17,459] 239.2 
Wellandse sie sncteie- 108), 5 15,321('148.8] > 852 24,440/ 470.0) 74)_—=—«19,421] 262.4 
TOtalss nukes ee eee | 748 139,513) 186.5 613 208,297] 339.8! 610 168,044! 275.5 
Lam btonee Ke. wk eet 167 42,346) 253.6 158 55,893} 353.8 165 47,727| 289.3 
Haron: ovis eee ot ties se 384 107,685! 280.4 457 182,206] 398.7 511 207,812) 406.7 
Bruce... 1... se eeeee ees __ 305) ___ 64,965) 218.0) 241) * 84,391) 350.2} 299] 102,080) 341.4 
MPOUAIS sve bis. vow tteke Fae 856 214,996] 251.2 856 322,490] 376.7 975 357,619) 366.8 
i——_——_—|_—__—_ We Raise ad he Si hs Pe ee ie Tae ea 
GOPOY= toa tea eta slow dee ah 444 105,583} 237.8 | 540 212,760) 394.0 560 216,148) 386.6 
SNCOE eh ealn one sees 525 Hie 20; 400) AZ 21 556 237,846; 427.8 Pe neOe ___218,346/ 363.9 
MP OUHIG Pahteh ss 04 hase ove 969 195,983} 202.3 1,096 450,606 411.1 1,160} 484,494) 374.6 
WH GGTOSEX Loui. Vaseline 428 94,515} 220.8 476 177,353) 372.6 467 144,964] 310.4 
CORTOVG 2 Hee ey ek Biers ahs 248 75,824| 305.7 279 120,511| 481.9 320 133,152| 416.1 
BRATS Saverio sok bac 161 40,538] 251.8 152 68,262] 449.1 213 91,241| 428.4 
Pertne ia.cen we tease 410! 139,728! 340.8 350 165,340} 472.4 426 176,032} 413.2 
Wellington, ian ccs ibie os 382 95,286} 249.4 254 79,586} 313.3 302 102,260] 338.6 
Wiser loo songs abe tek eek 220 47,575) 216.8 319 156,310) 490.0 297 131,538} 442.9 
Datieriahe ise woes pee eee 124 44,020} 355.0 123 49,200} 400.0! 157] 56,472! 359.7 
TOLLS a eis ds es ba ha 1,973 537,486] 272.4 1,953 816,562) 418.1 2,182 835,659) 383.0 
Laimcoln iphone. Feee:. 5 99 22,058] 222.8 97 32,980] 340.0 106 32,155) 303.3 
Wentworth ovis. sas aee 219 52,926) 241-7 142 67,450! 475.0 213 84,137) 395.0 
ELA IGOIR Oe eles oe 8 79 26,239) 332.1 164 67,240) 440.0. 116 45,090} 388.7 
Peel yi cee ha eee 278 74,713] 268.8 269 78,459! 291.7! 306 107,721} 352.0 
Wioniuncemiiewan, 4). theaienis 472 116,070; 245.9 580 228,131} 393.3 716 805,112} 426.1 
OMtAVIO Fe ae ties ete ted 386 106,250! 275.3 508 193,431! 380.0 532 191,982) 360.9 
DUOrRa sic Bis ko kis eens 446 95,194} 213.4 418 168,922! 404.1} . 478 177,978! 372.3 
Northumberland........ 169 35,248) 208.6 238 86,503} 363.5 234 78,409] 335.1 
Prince Edward......... 27 1,665) 61.7 31) _ 7,750] 250.0 39 6,170) 158.2 
Totalsvyes ie. eee 2,175| 530,363) 243.8 2,447; 930,866] 380.4 2,740; 1,028,754} 375.5 
Lennox and Addington.. 78 15,990; 205.0 59 16,891} 286.3] 57 14,690} 257.7 
Frontenac....... ewe. 148 28,332| 191.4 224 64,598 | 285.8 141 37,011; 262.5 
Leeds and Grenville ... 160 43,859; 274.1 158 47,307} 299.4 146 45,733] 313.2 
Dundas ieee eles aig bee tere 45 11,250} 250.0 57 17,100} 300.0 43 14,767} 343.4 
Stormontyess esanc saree 34 3,400} 100.0 14 5,600} 400.0 31 9,596} 309.5 
Glengarry iiss. ce sees 52 14,300) 276.0 43 8,600} 200.0 38 9,508} 250.2 
PEORCOUL IH. A roa hemes 81 16,740; 206.7 45 18,900} 420.0 51 13,662) 267.9 
Ryassell ese oo ce femiee + 131 42,575| 325.0 o7 27,483 283.3 109 34,552) 317.0 
COAPIOCON IN sc kuin Fic (ae be 490 87,676) 178.9 526 163,938) 311.7). 526 181,196} 344.5 
Rentre wien. iu seeders ee « 98 17,314| 176.7 104 39,000} 375.0 111 35,362] 318.6 
Dawarispat s/s 3.055 dhe ye 118] 16,857} 142.9 142 43,783) 308.3 138 48,015) 347.9 
EDOCAIB ars. car's nine ee 1,435 298 293] 207.9 1,471 453,200} 308.1 1,391 444,092] 319.3 
——— | —— — | —— | —— } —__—_ | —_ 
WaiCtGVia wri. nussss oscar 336 84,981} 252.9 274 113,2521' 413.3 278 96,944| 348.7 
Peterborough........... 269 39,782 147.9| 272 92,480: 340.0 319 96,850} 303.6 
Fal pErton ieee sss ea aes 27 6,750} 250.0 25 12,500] 500.0 18 5,857| 325.4. 
Hastings. ca.0ss «/.< Ae 175 26,000) 148.6 139 46,148} 332.0; 187 39,324] 287.0 
Datalanewas ere esa ss 807 157,513} 195.2 710 264,380 372.41 752 238,975] 317.8 
Muskoka s.ne inc cee «. 91! 16,699 183.5 76 17,190; 225.0 73} =: 17, 89F! 245.1 
Parry Sound tsi CceaF sees 28 9,240} 330.0 20 9,000, 450.0 26 7,282) 280.1 
A poma Momus ten. .yskteveae 2 28 5,600} 200.0 gh ee 6,250! 250.0) 27 6,914, 256.1. 
Dotalay pte. oop ee 147 31,539) 214.6 121 32,350] 267.3 126 32,091} 254.7 


9,110; 2, 105, 686| 231.1 9,267| 3,478,751) 375.4 9,936) 3,539,728] 356.3 
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TURNIPS. 


TABLE No. XXIII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the area and produce of . 
Turnips in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7 ; also 
the yield per acre. 






































































































































Yearly average for the 
| 1887. 1886. six years 1882-7. 
Counties. Bush. | Bush. | Bush. 
Acres. | Bush, per | Acres. | Bush. per | Acres. | Bush. per 
acre. acre. | | acre. 
ot Tie Ss ET eR be Eig ik | cas ahaa RL AR aah ol a Se 
@ Essex-cone irs pesca 146, 28,591) 195.8 152 51,490! 338.8 205} 63,563] 310.1 
Kent..... a eee 258| 61,306) 237.6 266} 89,315] 335.8 353| 122,693} 347.6 
UE Cig ah nee ee 315} 83,790] 266.0 240| 96,343] 401.4 334| 110,267! 330.1 
Morol ee leks: 1,149} 319,698) 278.2 838| 394,078] 470.3 735| 282,932| 384.9 
Palcsmand)...0% i... 82| 12,710] 155.0 70| 18,500] 264.3 73| 18,021) 246.9 
VUE ee 210) 44,100) 210.0} 163} 73,350] 450.0159) 4,757| 344.4 
stale cre. esa | 2,160| 550,195! 254.7| 1,729] 723,076! 418.2) 1,859! 652,233) 350.9 
gare pbONs iced et aes « 227 45,400] 200.0 219| 91,980} 420.0 274} 88,001! 321.2 
PPurones eek cs das. Coes: 6,583| 2,193,521| 333.2]  5,738| 2,835,146] 494.1) 6,647) 2,540,709} 382.2 
Bruch i te aie. fans 5,800] 1,643,604| 283.4] _5,269| 2,537,919] 481.7) 5,441| 2,164,387! 397.8 
Vrtalsence tances: 12,610) 3,882,525| 307.9} 11,226] 5,465,045] 486.8, 12,362 4,798,097, 387.7 
Gueyae estilo: Haeetistec 9,835] 2,960,532} 301.0] 8,323} 3,999,784] 480.6) 8,725) 3,591,321) 411.6 
Biticate acai 4 88 3,165} 640,628) 202.4; 3,857] _ 1,836,279) 476.1) 3,149) _ 1,226,229) 389.4 
Dota ao". sce = | 13,000! 3,601,160) 277.0| 12,180! 5,836,063) 479.2) 11,874| 4,817,550) 405.7 
Middlesex .......ceeees 1,644] 459,219] 279.3] 1,546; — 700,694) 453.2 1,600| 577,734) 361.1 
ATOR MN soukile se Sales | 5,105} 2,129,755| 417.2] 4,969] 2,521,768! 507.5] 4,986] 2,098,123) 420.8 
ie ee eee oer 2.926] 999,726] 341.7| 2,427] 1,234,736] 508.8] 2,336! 1,086,528) 465.1 
Perth cies? Lantie | 4.637| 1,523,023] 328.5]  4,095| 2,221,538) 542.5| _ 4,839| 1,821,518) 376.4 
Wellington ..-.... ....| 12,791) 4,182,644] 323.1] 12,243] 6,833,553] 558.2) 12,820) 5,430,246) 423.6 
Waterloo. .... BG hee. . | 5,234| 1,731,250| 330.8} 4,881} 2,891,690] 490.0} 5,128) 2,021,350) 394.2 
Dialornleie St ons. | 2349] 770,895) 328.2} 2,002) 871,711) 435,4) 2,291) 854,262| 372.9 
Poralsesroos Teese 34,686| 11,746,512| 338.7} 32,163) 16,775,690] 521.6] 34,000] 13,889,761) 408.5 
ee ee | “oa7| 57,015! 230.8) 216! —81,197| 375.9] 212] 65,115] 307.1 
Wentworth........ IIL 9.799! — 8053249] 295.8! 2,390] 1,441,959] 605.3) 2,117) 981,398) 463.6 
Halton seiceecss ss. - | 1,835! 626,964! 341.7| 1,824] 861,329] 472.2} 1,601 690,087) 431.0 
Bosh i. e OS 3 ee eee 1,493| 345,525) 231.4) 1,261} 483,379) 383.3) 1,227! 427,459) 348.4 
Vorlons, eG Tn cee | 33441 937,724| 280.4] 2,824] 1,259,024) 445.8} 2,850) 1,086,384) 381.2: 
Ontario ....... a eted. 12,651] 3,771,010] 298.1] 11,646] 5,283,091] 453.6] 11,193) 4,147,868) 370.6 . 
Pathan. Sar ost eh csek + «+ 5,148] 1,450,500| 281.8] 5,951) 2,540,006] 426.8) 4,995} 2,099,565} 420.3 
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Prince Edward ......... 104' 18,330) 176.3 106] 39,220] 370.0 99, 19,544) 197.4 - 
Totals......sceeeeee | 31,037| 8,876,835) 286.0] 29,628] 13,448,480] 453.9| 27,220) 10,574,027) 388.5 - 
Lennox and Addington . 161 35,554) 220.38), 95 25,531] 268.8 177 42,274| 238.8 
Frontenac:........000. 276| 53,994} 195.6 558| 183,554] 329.0 3441 99,927] 290.5. 
Leeds and Grenville .... 242| 62,516] 258.3) 195} 68,576] 351.7 212; —-77,814| 367.0: 
Dundas css... ae 30 5,250) 175.0 42; 14,000] 333.3 58} —- 16,418} 283.1 
Stormont..... ghee kes, 47| 10,575) 225.0 95} 33,250} 350.0 91| 21,759) 239.1 
Glongarry js. 6654.5. 432 81 98,350| 350.0 65| 29,250] 450.0 38| 13,285] 349.6 
Prescott....... eS, 171| 37,375] 218.6 135| 69,694) 516.3 111 42,006] 378.4 
Ragssolliaiiien pets «aids eet 288} 148,800) 516.7 216| 73,801] 341.7 254| 91,676} 360.9 
Parlegon tics. cst veh | 1,264] 223,311) 176.7) 1,534 617,435] 402.5] 1,337| 456,100] 341.1 
ARentrowsJo sc. ch asda 538| 102,220) 190.0 614| 226,063] 368.2 572| 181,327} 317.0 
Lanark....... Poahuees 566|  96,735| 170.9) 580] —-209,444| 361.1 436| 145,224) 333.1 
Totals/...:.. feet a 3,664| 804,680] 219.6] 4,129| 1,550,598] 375.5, 3,630) 1,187,810, 327.2 
Victoria..... _cececcseee | 3,722) 1,015,287] 272.8] 3,110) 1,521,692] 489.3) 3,041! 1,083,908) 356.4 
Peterborough........ a 1,284] 222,363) 173.2} 1,258 "497,954| 395.8! 1,014] 333,554! 328.9 
Haliburton ....... Boe 262| 62,225) 237.5 281| 117,669] 418.8 312| 81,411] 260.9: 
Hastings ......eesseeeee 856|  140,324| 163.9 913| 335,856] 367.9 661} _ 173,843] 263.0: 
Motalacs ich. wees. | 6,124} 1,440,199| 235.2! 5,562, 2,473,171) 444.7/ 5,028) 1,672,716) 382.7" 
Reel elie a 
Muskoka ..ccocececoeeee | 1,191! °. 279,885] 285.0} 1,091] 377,955) 346.4 947, 276,226, 291.7 
Payee Siaada cick | 48| 118,340 242.5] 540] 189,000] 350.0 608| 178,260) 293.2 
Algoma” uics.. 2 Se as 362| 113,125) 312.5 683| 221,975] 325.0] __—-473|__—:167,869, 354.9 
Totalete cies tees. | 2,041| 511,360; 250.5] 2,314] 788,930) 340.9) 2,028 Pers 306.9 


—_——— 


The Province..,..+e.ees | 105,322] 31,413,456] 298.2} 98,931 47,061,053} 475.7] 98,001 38,209,549] 389 .9 
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RATIOS OF AVERAGE PRODUCE. 





TABLE No. XXIV.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the per cent. ratios of 
total yields in 1887 to average of total yields for the six years 1882-7. 
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RATIOS OF AVERAGE PRODUCE. 
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TABLE No. XXV.-—-Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the per cent. ratios of 
average yields per acre in 1887 to average yields per acre for the six years 1882-7, 
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Buckwheat. 
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ACREAGE UNDER CROP. 


TABLE No. XXVI.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the total area under 
crop (including Wheat, Barley, Oats, Rye, Pease, Corn, Buckwheat, Beans, Potatoes, Mangels, Carrots, 
Turnips and Hay and. Clover) in Ontario in the years 1882, 1883, 1884, 1885, 1886 and 1887, with the 
yearly average for the six years; also the percentage of cleared land under crop in 1887, and the 
average of the six years 1882-7. 








































































Acres under Crop. 

















































Per cent. of 
cleared land 
under crop. 























1887. | 1886. | 1885. | 1884, | 1883. | 1882. 
141,731 | 142,539 | 142,489 | 139,909 | 133,467 | 125,235 | 
209,760 | 213,327 | 214,348 | 203,471 | 203,778 | 173,351 
170,316 | 163,126 | 164,044 | 158,221 | 167,957 | 163,117 | 
158,987 | 149,639 | 150,016 | 151,136 | 159,717 | 145,072 
140,657 144,177 | 138,240 | 187,315 | 143,981 | 135, 399 
110,625 | 107,818 ne 110,258 | 109,451 | 109,937 
"932,076 ue 920,626 | 919,395 | 899,503 | 918,837 |_ 851, 51,782 
~ 169,383 | 168,404 | 170,240 | 171,253 | 159,725 | 152,787 
333,226 | 328,396 | 327,741 | 320,819 | 349,297 | 306,927 
979,204 | 275,320 | 264737 | 251,250 | 281,104 | 2507859 
781,833 | 772,120 | 762,718 ) 743,322 | 790,126 790,126 | 710, 710,573" 
350,404 | 350,694 | 350,267 | 340,838 | 368,928 | 353,270 
305,780 | 296,462 ; 296,446 | 291,006 | 300,804,| 283,794 
~ 656,184 is | 647, 647,156 | 646,713 | 631,844 sia | 66 669,732 | 637,064 
294,600 | 298,447 | 305,922 | 285,139 | 309,525 | 307,698 
217,219 | 210,386 | 215,493 | 208,492 | 223,829 | 210,651 
123,499 | 118,973 | 118,694 | 117,442 | 124,662 | 120,649 
233,441 | 227,250 | 231,255 | 229,397 | 245,449 | 221,700 
299,848 | 289,422 | 289,973 | 281,689 | 295,770 | 277,936 
162,251 | 162,489 | 163,017 | 157,933 | 169,354 | 159,544 
124,518 | 119,102 | 123,393 ik 116,059 | 123,174 Haga 116,495 
1,455,376 | 1,426,069 | 1,447,747 | 1,396,151 161 | 1,49 1,491,763 | 1,414,673 
102,570 | 102,793 | 100,938 | 103,746 | 105,206 | 96,178 
144,974 | 143,029 | 139,371 | 140,809 | 147,147 | 141,255 
106,601 | 105,898 | 105,984 | 105,512 | 111,294 | 105,162 
160,720 | 157,939 | 157,563 | 155,536 | 161,615 | 152,674 
302,072 | 291,799 | 296,885 | 287,868 | 295,127 | 296,330 
244,909 | 241,869 | 236,760 | 234,996 | 247,930 | 241,114 
198,462 | 203,971 | 199,060 | 205,747 | 212,057 | 204,779 
219,217 | 217,006 | 212,209! 215,769 | 226,292 | 198,339 
130,456 | 133,203 | 128,686 | 127,588 | 133,993 | 120,278 
1,609,981 | 1,597,507 | 1,577,546 | 1,577,521 | 1,640,591 BOL |e 1,556,106 
141,308 | 142,074 | 136,608 | 194,693 | 141,257 | 141,610 
130,820 | 186,155 | 138,324 | 136,316 | 142,096 | 149,848 
232,918 | 241,882 | 226,582 | 229,244 | 239,339 | 229,983 
82,917 | 85,581} 86,351 | 81,367 | 87,935 | 80,069 
71,549 | 72,935 | 71,875} 71,596) 68,837 | 73,702 
Se ere 81,262 | 82,925 | 88,951 
87,002 ; 84,2 5 | 85,516 , 79,367 ; 82,520 | 74,791 
50,772 19947 51,702 | 54,020 | 53,865 | _ 37.828 
180,192 | 185,333 | 176,762 | 176,350} 173,569 | 180,410 
163,689 | 163,814 | 161,375 | 158,497 | 165,129 2,634 
145,042 ; 148,463 | 147,594 , 138,210 | 138,625 135384 
1,371,322 | 1,396,090 | 1,368,026 | 1,340,922 | 1,376,117 | 1,334,410 
174,256 | 172,710; 171,278 | 164,639 | 172,418 | 167,791 
138,392 | 144,273 | 148,936 | 135,938 | 189,325 | 180,298 
19,634 | 19,869! - 18798 | 17,452 | 19,013 | 19,992 
207,178 | 225,397 | 206,168 | 216,756 | 237,707 | 238,875 
~_ 589,460 | 562,249 | 545,180 | 534,780 | 568,463 |e __ 556,886 
7 40,805 | 39,849 | 37,223 | 35,850 | 36,610 ; 25,238 
15,687 | 17,094 | 21,375 | 21,571 | 23,380; 12,913 
26,360 ) 24,521. | 24,520 | 22,494 | 27,054 | __ 25,578 
~ 82,852 | 81,464 | 83,118 | 79,915 | 86,994 | 63,729 
7,429,084 | 7,403,281 | 7,850,443 | 7.203.958 | 7,542,623 | 7,125,223 
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1882-7. 
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907,036 


165,299 | 66.8 
327,734 | 68.4 
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760, 115 


352,400 
295,715 


648,115 


162, 432 
120, 457 


1,438,630 


101,905 
142,764 
106,742 
157,674 
295,013 
241,963 





139,592 
138,926 
233,091 
84,032 
71,749 
84,993 
82,247 
49,689 
178,769 
159,190 
142,203 


1,364,481 


170,515 
139,526 

19,115 
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RATIOS OF AREAS UNDER CROPS. 


TABLE XXVII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the number of acres under 
the various crops in Ontario in 1887 per 1,000 acres of cleared land. 





Counties. 


a ee? 


eo - eee eeecese 


se eeerece 
e@rese08 


Huron 


eee eeesese 


set . ee eee 


eer eee 


ch ice ara ra 


eeeese 
eeesesecen 


eo oeee eters 


Wellington...... 
Waterloo 
Dufferin 


MNColn- ee. t,o 


Durhanies =.9 5.4 
Northumberland 
Prince Edward. . 


Ground ests 
Lennox and 
Addington.... 
Frontenac 


esc eseceece 


Glengarry Boa 
Prescott 


eee eros 


see ec ave 


Mictonian.. V2... 
Peterborough... | 
Haliburton...... 
Hastings 


Muskoka 


e@eoereve 


Algoma 


seeeeoes 


eoeeos 
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Province. | 1886. | 


















































































































































































































































aie en 
8 | | | |< | eee ed a | 
Ea AS SS Rae ARO rei ar Ni og Be 
aelres | Bie ps gla |zlel Sei seg) 2) 
3 Oy | Cs | 3 me © 5 = o | Sc5 | Ss a el 5 = VS 
_& nee oP es eae | Cr aS a nl Wests cal Cal esa 
162.7| 7.41 12.9] 174.4: 3.5! 30.0| 158.7; 9.6] 18! 190.7/14.5) L1l .B) .8| 761.6 
219.4| 12.5| 21.0] 191.5| 3.7| 57.7| 83.4) 3.3/44.6| 169.4]10.3 il "Bl lol 742.3 
167.7, 4.2| 16.2| 127.4, 4.0, 68.7| 581! 5.3| 3.6| 191.3)10.7| 1.0) -6| 1.21 655.0 
140.3} 3.4[ 28.0} 123.6/31.8! 88.7! 60.5/21-6| 1.3] 179.2[13.6, .9| 16; 5.0| 698.5 
167.2} 15.2) 666| 115.1|1.0| 71.4, 61/ 4.01 13) 2563, 5.8 Lol “4) .4| 710.8 
143.4; 6.6| 22.9] 132.9/ 3.2) 34.0} 33.110.0) 1.8] 290.1,14.0°  .9| .6| 1.3) 694.8 
168.8 8.3) 27-3) 130.9) 8.1 60.5 6.3) 771 206.2/11.3| 1.0) .6) 1.7] 709.7 
140.0, 22.2| 54.8] 159.8] .2| 54.0] 24.5] 1.2) 1.5. 196.6110.4| 1.3, .7| .9| 668.1 
131.6, 181| 53.2| 149.3/ ‘4| 69.0! 1.81 ‘sl 1! 184.7: 8.8] 2:9] 7112.51 633.6 
106.0! 30.0|_ 44.5| 144.1] .8| 91.7/ _1.0| 1:1] _:3) 207.2|10.0! 18] _7/13.6| 651.8 
194.3|93.2| 50.4! 149.7|.5| 73.96.3185; 196.2) 9.6| Ls8\.7li0.4| 647.3 
41.1] 59.5] 44.2| 169.4) 9) 863! 8] .7| .2| 219.1 11.2! .6! .8'18.3| 653.1 
ma 74.1; 75.6| 147.5| 3.1| 70.6, 1.7| 1o| 1) 164.4|13.5| 1.5| 1.2| 7.0) 673.7 
73.8| 66.2| 58.6] 159.4] 1.9) 79.11. 1.2) 8] .2/ 194.1/12.2} 1.0] 1.0/13.1) 662.6 
139.61 14.5] 27.0| 140.5) Lol 53.0! 17.8) 15! .3| 161.1) 9.5 2.7| .8| 3.21 572.5 
121.5} 20.6) 51.4) 164.6) 2.0, 56.9| 22.4] 1.9! 14) 180.0] 8.5] 4.0| .7|15.3) 650.2 
173.3} 3.5| 127.0) 110.4] 5.7| 59.7) 23.7| 4.3\ .7| 192.2/12.2| 2:1] 1,017.4) 733.2 
136.41 19.4) 44.4 164.6) L2| 68.4) 2.2] 3 2] 193.7) 9.7] 4.3] 1.2/13.1] 659.1 
60.3; 365! 8211 1782] 16} 944] 11| (2) 1] 194,7/12.3] 1.8) .9/29.6; 693.8 
174.4, 12.3) 66.2] 156.1] 1.5) 67.5) 3.3| (5! 11 177.1/11.6) 2.0] .9|22.5) 696.0 
52.6] 105.9| 73.4| 178.3] 3.8] _66.3|__5| 1.3) 2) 182.5115.9| 6 7/131] 695.1 
120.1; 26.8; 69.7| 157.8| 1.91 67.31 10.3| 1.2) 3! 181.5110.9| 2.7) .9/15.6) 657.0 
144.9] 8.4 23.9] 124.2) .4| 38.5] 40.6] 3.8! .7/ 289.1.12.3| 1.5! .7) 1.7) 690.7 
1BL7| 10.2/ 662] 140.11 3.2] 60.4| 20.4! 25) 5] o1g.el14.2l 1.9] 1.1/13.2) 703.8 
197.2! 15.9/ 80.01 1127! 15| 70.6} 5.6] 1.0! .2| 204.11 8.7] 2.2| .5/11.0| 641.2 
104.1} 42°31 161.3] 123.5 (5! 6411 17| 19; .2! 167.7/11.7| 1.8] 1.2] 6.4] 687.4 
30.41 571! 150.8! 159.7| Us| 77! 2.71 .6| .2| 175.1/15.5! 3.5] 1.1] 8.1] 730.0 
90.5| 198.2! 190.91 147.3] 4.4| 95.3| 6.9! 1.2| 2! 161.6/11.5| 1.5] 1.2:38.2| 738.9 
11.8] 107.2 189.2! 122.0113.11 99.41 5.9! 4.5| 1.1| 153.3/11.5| 1.6] 1.6.19.0| 731.2 
31.6] 72.1| 158.7| 106.3|29.0' 74.9] 11.4/20.8| .9! 169.3/14.2! 1.4! .5/11.2] 702.3 
8.2] 31.2) 211.4 Eas ao aes a4) 148.2112.0| 16! 11) .6| 713.2 
67.6, 61.5) 136.9| 127.9) 9.7|78.0| 11.1| 7.5} .6| 180.3 Pa 1.9! 1.0/13.7| 710.4 
6.5) 28.2] 193.9 124.2 ial 46.1,  8.8|14.1| 1.1] 263.5/16.5) 1.6) .4| 8) 710.1 
47| 354| 66.0; 138.6| 5.0! 52.4] 6.8 9.8! 11, 306.2'16.1| .7| .7/ Lal 644.8 
7.1, 340| 23.7| 161.8] 4.3) 15.3) 11.9{11-1] 8) 281.316.2, 4) 4) 6) 568.9 
11! 409] 343} 215.7! ol 12.81  9.3/11.5! 2.2) 259.4[15.5| .4| .3| .2| 601.9 
3:7| 46.0) 16.0| 212.7| 1.6| 21.5] 10.2[17.4] 1.1] 27-3[16.0] 1} .3) 4, “624.3 
20! 60.8] 1611 2173|....| 35.3: 3.4) 5.1! .5| 254.0116.0' (9, .3| .6| 612.3 
“ol 662] 95.9! 214.8) 4! BB.1|  7.5/10.7| 2.3) 272.1/18.4 's gl Lisl 676.3 
9] 519} 93.5| 251.2; 13, 411] 4.9/13.0| 1.7| 249.4/18.3) 4) 1.7] 3.8) 662.1 
30| 70.81 29.9] 224.5'12.2| 47.1] 3.4)16.2| 1.3) 228.9117.5 1:3] 18] 4.7! 663.1 
10 901/ 7.9! 172.8119.7| 82.9| 1.7) 5.2! 1.4] 267.2|15.4| .4, .4) 2.2] 668.3 
68 50.2| 10.7] 142.9) 4.5, 41.3| 3 4|16.7| .8| 218.2[11.8 ‘4 4) 2.0} 510.1 
Hil B17] 39.31 178.5) 7.8) 40.9) 6.6)11.9] 1-1) 260.5,15.9) 7 6) 1.7) 620.8 
32.7| 101.0] 145.6} 176.1] 1.6] 77.8 2.3 16| .4| 172.5113.1) 2.4| 1.4/15.9° 744.4 
39.01 1082| 65.8 145.4/10.0| 74.5 1.7| 4.6} .2) 176.1/11.9| 1.4) 1.3] 6.0, 646.1 
49] 47.6) 10.2| 176.01 9.2| 61.9' 3.2) 5.1] 1.1) 348.7/23.2| 3] 1.0) 9.4) 701.1 
24.5 102] 104.3] 132.7|29.9| 61.7) _13.5/13/3|_.7| 206.7(14.7) 1.2) 5) 2.7) 646.6 
30.1 76.6 102.7| 150.4|15.5| 69.9 6.7| 7.3] .5| 193.4|13.7| 1.61 1.0) 7.7) 677.1 
12) 26.2| 11.5! 183.0) 4.9] 55.2) 3.3] 6.4] .4| 458.2/27.81 3.3! 1.8]23.4| 800.6 
111 373: 217] 170.3! 2.3] 50.0| 1.4] .9! .1) 316.6)25.9 2| 11/20.2| 649.1 
12.6! 125.3] 12.7! 146.3] 54l 114.4] Lol 26l 1! 3i9.4/21.4) 61 .8i10.6)_ 773.2 
—47\_ 59.61 14.2) 168.7| 4.5| 72.5! 2.2 35 3 381.2/25.4) 1.3| 1.3/18.7! 758.5 
80.81 43.6) 601) 151.5' 6.2| 65.4! 14.7) 5.8| 1.9) 205.3/12.6] 1.6] .8] 9.5] 668.8 
$1.0] 52.8/ 67.3| 148.3 6.2, 644, 14.3, 6.5] 1.9) 209.8/12.8) 1.7) 8 9.0) 676.8 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 


TABLE No. XXX.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the area in Orchard and 
Garden in Ontario as taken from the assessor’s rollsin the six years 1882-7, with the annual average 
for the period ; also, the rate per 1,000 acres cleared in 1887, and the average for the period 1882-7. 





| | | No. of acres 







































































































































































| per 1,000 cleared. 
Counties. 1887. | 1886. | 1885. | 1884. | 1888, | 1882. | 1882-7. 

| | 1887. | 1882-7 

| | | pe 
ter hy ee oe 5,723) 5,768} 6,015| 5,814) 6,081| 6,399) 5,967 30.8 | 33.9 
FESS CRUG ART Cope ae YN 3 i 6,695) )..- 7,005] ) 7,615) i. 8117) 87,482 nue S491 7, bOglenos 7 llkoaed 
Higa Se a Oe 6,572; 6,696} 6,881) 6,951] 7,360] + 7,640) +~—-7,017| 25.8 | 27.6 
INORPOLE tL ea nen: 6,826} 7,470, 8,024] 7,909] 7,935) 8,770! 7,822} 30.0 | 35.6 
Haldimandsa te ae 4,150} 4,541) 4,528] 4,755| 4.995] 4,891/ 4643, 21.0 | 24.0 
Wolland tsb ant osu, 7,101] _7,248| 6,781] 6,406] 6,281) 7,151 6,828) 44.6 | 44.1 
Rctals sedis gies 1 87,067) 39,028} 39,844)" 49,952| 40,084) 42,700] 39,779, 28.2 | 31.5 
Daiabton 2. ah deletes | 6,386) 5,961] 5,596} 5,896| 6,031; 6,490| 6,060! 25.2 | 25.0 
Harot tno rote 8,468| 8,539) 8,478] 8624] 7,849, 87751 8,455! 16.1 | 16.8 

Bice etiam es __ 5,020; 5,446) 5,851] 5,432! 6,027; 6,213) —_5,665| 11.7 14.1_ 
Potala ie ey 19,874} 19,946] 19,925} 19,952} 19,907; 21,478] 20,180) 16.5 | 17.6 
ry aac amt dh cneodad ie 6,778, 6,719 7,105, 7,160/ 7,847) 8,262| 7,229| 12.6 | 13.8 

Simeoe... 2. ).00.... +} 4,851) 4,878) 4,450) 4,417] 4,881! 6,085] 4,760) «9.6 =) 11.0 __ 
opal) eo eo 11,125} 11,097! 11,555)" “11,577! (12,228, 14,347) 11,989] 11.2 | 12.6 
Middlesex .............. 9,309] 10,100) 11,000] 10,966] 10,534) 12,249] 10,692) 18.1 | 21.7 
CS SRare bppeare aerate nee a 8,432} 8,208! 8,666} 8,728] 8795! 9,142 8662) 25.2 | 26.2 
Se RL ge war A 4,334, 4,488] 4,651] 4,750} 5,260| 5,213] 4.783| 25.7 | 28.6 
Pertinent eae 4,553 4,410] 4,626| 4,964, 5,668] 5,643; 4,977] 12.9 | 14.5 
Wellington 5... 0.0, 4,408| 4,643) 4,772] 5,181) 5,186, 5,790] 4,988} 10.2 | 12.0 
Waterloo......... igure dh 4,958! 5,291} 5,295! 5,450| 5,698! 5,191; 5,301) 21.3 | 23.1 
Diteran we ae 1,410, 1,234) 1,583) 1,589) _-1,714{ _1,766|__:1,549|_ (7.9 | 9.1 
Uo teles bates way oto 37,402' 38,304] 40,593} 41,628] 42,800] 44,987| 40,952) 16.9 | 19.0 
Leola ee tne 7,863} 8,059} 8,075] 8,057] 7,808] 7,878! + 7,957| 52.9 | 54.6 
Wentworth............. 8,922) 9,197; 9,324 9,340/ 9529! 98134! 9,074] 43.3 | 44.8 
CES PAR Pen RI 4,551} 4,603] 4,991 4,721! 4329] 5.332] 4.838! 97.4 | 29.2 
Pec ee 3,786] 4,452) 4,198! 4,000] 4,001] 4,556] 4,154) 16.2 | 18.4 
Ore rey kc a ae | 6,836} 8,128] 7,7441 7,394] 9,239) 8.881) 8037) 16.5 | 20.0 
Otigario.. ol Wawa 5,351| 5,298) 5,330! 5,457| 5,499] 5,734! 5.4441 16.1 | 16.7 
Durheins: Seieee tt 3,929, 3,897) 3,825] 3,908! 3,926! 4,898] 4,064 14.5 | 15.1 
Northumberland........ 6,478} 6,485] 6,683} 6,405! ~—«6,757| «6, 203} +~—«6,502' 20.8 | 21.6 
Prince Edward.......... 6,364} 6,503; 6,696] + —-5,830| 5,777] 6,943] 6,352} 34.8 | 36.2 
Mopala ect eeeny 54,080|  56,622| 56,796] 55,112) 57,358! 58,559} 66,422 23. 25.5 
Lennox and Addington..| 2,840] 2,448) ~—«-2,671|-2,767| ~—«-2,810| 3,535] 2,845] 14.8 | 14.4 
Frontenac his ss. | 2,211) 2,170) 1,966! 2,164] 2,343 3,148) 2,334) 10.9 | 11.7 
Leeds and Grenville... ., 2,968; 3,121 3,062 3,210 3,410 4,412 3,364; 7.3 8.5 
Dundas) Gan ae oe | 1,074) 81/170). A, 262)" 7 98S S1Sh 41 819) at 2o8l ln 17 8 9.6 
Stormont............... 888 930 920; 1,029] 1,216] 1,400) 1,064] 7.7 9.6 
Glengarry 2.36560... 460 470 525 634 704 983 629| 3.3 4.7 
Beeacott:, lvoe Boa 271 220 166 222 149 576 267 Pek 223 
Binssell 0) eaten 127 121 164 113 114 322 160} 1.7 2.2 
Girteton! un en oe 319 431 470 593) 467; 1,391 612; 1.2 2.4 
Renirew is.) in eed 269 283 842} 1,043 897 7381... O79 |ade 2.9 
Tamanles. nwo uae aed O74) a O14). ) MONK!" L2OT eA SSTi SLL) yd eel age peta 
AMotatsiy, wien | 12,401) 12,375 18,146 14,320) 14,760) 19,028} 14,338! 5.6 6.8 
R18 (01:0) 1 HD Ral hiad E 1,423, 1,729] 1,818] 2,299] 2,022} 2,979] 1,998) 6.1 | 8.4 
Peterborough........... 1,829} 1,861} 1,969] 1,954) 2,025) 2352] 1998] 8.5 9.6 
Haliburton.............. 61 176, 37 62 78 190 101; 2.2 4.0 

Hashes eo tee col __5,598| 4,869; 5,014) 5,465} 5,825] _7,464| 5,706) 17.5 | 18.0 
Totals vee as 8,911) 8,635)" 8,838 9,780 9,950! 12,285! 9,733 11.2 | 12.5 
Muskoleal stan 316 393 349 398! 265 99) 340| 6.2 7.5 
Parry Bound shame Chee ee cs 56 48 50 317 34 3 1.4 

Algoma’) tase 255 216 165 70| «48 AG) 51/142) Neb feted oe 
Potala: ens. | 578 609 570| 516 363 462 516, 5.3 | 5.4 
The Province........... 181,442; 186,616, 191,266) 192,837) 197,450) 218,846] 193,909, 16.3 | 18.1 
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PART-II. 


LIVE STOCK, THE DAIRY AND THE APIARY. 


LIVE STOCK. 


a Live stock wintered well, and in most parts of Ontario spring and early summer 
_ pastures were excellent. Had it not been for this combination of circumstances the live 
stock interest throughout the province would have been ina lamentable condition, for the 
intense heat and long continued dry period, which in many parts of the province 
commenced early in June and continued until autumn, had the effect of literally burning 
_ up almost everything in the shape of pasture, leaving animals almost wholly dependent 

upon soiling crops, early cut fodder or browse. It is in emergencies like these that the 
"intelligent and enterprising farmer or stock-man comes prominently to the front, as 

compared with his slow-going neighbor, who is always content to farm as his forefathers 
- did, without reference to the altered conditions sure to be brought about in a few 
_ generations. According to the testimony of nearly all the correspondents of the Bureau, 
_ pasture fields during the greater part of the summer and fall presented a melancholy 
_ picture from one end of Ontario to the other, and yet a majority of the November reports 
stated that though somewhat thin farm animals were generally in a thrifty condition 
and usually free from epidemic or other diseases. This of course was partially due to the 
fact that they were well wintered, and that in the early part of the season pastures were 
rather above than below the average ; but it is also largely accounted for by the circum- 
stance that many farmers and stock-men had the foresight and intelligence to provide 
against such misfortunes as the one which fell upon them last summer by sowing crops 
_ for green feeding or soiling. Had the season proved favorable for pastures these crops 
could have been harvested for winter feed (either cured dry or ensiled), in which case 
_ they would have amply repaid the farmer for all that they cost him, while in the presence 
of such a misfortune as the long continued drouth they proved well nigh invaluable in 
 tiding the stock-raisers over what would otherwise have proved a serious calamity. As 
the root crop was also seriously affected by the drouth as well as by insect pests, the 
_ question of winter fodder was a serious one to many farmers, but thanks to a fair and 
well saved hay crop and a superior quality of straw it was expected that with careful 
economy the supplies would be sufficient in most parts of the province, unless the winter 
proved an unusually long and severe one. Of fattening on grass there was little or none, 
and farmers wisely anticipated the scarcity of winter supplies by disposing in the fall to 
drovers and others of such of their cattle as were saleable even at the prevailing low 
a prices, so as to avoid the necessity of expensive winter feeding. In a few localities 
pinching was expected to be the rule, owing in some cases to a failure of the root crops, 
and in others—notably in some eastern counties —to the destruction of large quantities 
of hay by fires, A fair supply of stall-fed beef was predicted, but for obvious reasons 1t 
is not likely to be of the very best quality. As usually happens, sheep fared not so badly 
on the short pastures, and they were generally reported to be in good condition. Hogs, 
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RATLOS OF AREAS UNDER CROP. 


TABLE No. XXVIII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the average number 
of acres under, various crops per 1,000 acres of cleared land in Ontario for the six years 1882-7. 


| | | | 

































































































































































































































































ne | | 43 
@ | | | | | g < aor aH 
cs 8S = fi Sox oO ao n s < 
Counties. S 50'S eS : D : bes Ee aa a aN] 6 |: 4 
alae e |e |S) oo [Sle les | eee eles 
Be [oe } a | So |e] a | o | ala leo a etls & | 
ria TRM NUON os Sa ay CNTs MRA GING Keiser a kG Wilh TMi ps ee ele 
; | 
Essex ..| 184.41 10.2) 12.9] 156.5) 4.4 21.9) 168.8 3.6) 2.5) 197.1]16.1) 1.1] .4] 1.2] 781.1 
Rent otis ene: | 230.5; 10.8] 21.3 118.7 2.2) 33.7} 95.9] 3.3/41.7) 186.7/13.2| 1.0; .5) 1.3} 760.8 
igi Sees | 177.2} 8.4) 17.3] 123.3) 4.6] 44.8) 57.6! 5.1) 4.3] 191.1/11.5| 1.0} .5] 1.3] 648.0 
Norton). uakis 151.0) 4.4] 27.5] 118.5/32.2] 62.1! 64.5!22.6) 4.1) 185.3|16.5| .8| 5) 3.3] 693.3 
Haldimand ....| 171.8) 15.9] 76.7} 109.7' 4.9] 65.7| 9.9] 3.8] .8| 256.3] 8.0] .6| .4| .4| 724.9 
Welland. ..... 149.3} 12.3 26. 120.1) 4.3) 25.2; 42.2/11.4| 5.3] 293.6/16.0) .8| 5! 1.0! 708.5 
Group. uns 180.6! 10.1! 29.5! 123.6) 8.91 43.1) 73.9! 8.1{11.5| 219.5/13.4) 91.5 1.6] 717.4 
eS MA TEs NN able a sa OAS SLL a SEL AP A 3 a SO edd Had ed oa TDN Va eld ae a I atl SPE POO ME a aed Rai aa ere de 
Lambton ...... 140.7| 31.8] 59.4 152.3) .8] 33.1] 29.6] 1.7] 1.5] 213.1|12.5 1.4) .7) 1.1) 681.7 
Myon cannniel. 142.5} 44.6] 51.0] 140.5} .5) 59.4! 3.3} .6] .2/ 180.3!10.2! 2.8! 1.0/13.2] 650.1 
Bice 0 a 129.5) 38.2) 45.9) 186.5) 1.0) 89.3) 1.1) _.9]  .3! 196.5/12.0] 1.0| .7)18.6|-666.5 
Group’ ..02..., 137.6] 39.6) 51.0; 141.6, .7| 64.7/ 8.1] 9) .5) 192.9/11.3) 1.9] .9;10.8) 662.5 
Grey ac 54.7)(, 90-8) 46.3) 101 4) 11 83.9) ay og) 2h Stet al 7d 116, Tera 
Simcoe ........ 127.2) 84.6 65.3) 186.3) 5.2) 70.8) 1.7) 8) 2} 167.7/15.6] 1.6) 1.4) 7.3] 685.7 
Group, s.. 0): 87.4) 88.0, 54.9) 144.6) 2.9, 78.0) 1.2) 7) 2) 191.9)14.4) 1.1/ 1.21125) 679.0 
EN URES pa ST SAI Peal ab We ay APES VIA Tine ie 
Middlesex...... 153 6} 29.3) 29.8] 136.3] .91 39.6) 21.4) 1.21 .7/ 176.9/11.7] 2.5] 1.0) 3.2] 608.1 
Otord ea. 120.2; 36.6) 49.9] 149.9! 3.3] 42.71 26.1| 2/0] 8) 187.3/10.3] 3.2 1.0/15.1) 648.4 
Brabois 190.2} 9.2) 98.1) 105.5) 5.0) 51.5| 27.9] 4.31 4.1! 195.4/13.4| 2.1] 1.3/14.0) 722.0 
Perth .....-.,. | 188.0} 46,41 51.3) 150.5] .8| 61.7] 2.0] .3].2! 191,1/11.3) 4.41 1,2/14.1) 673.0 
Wellington ....| 70.7} 58.0] 80.6} 154.9| 2.0} 87.4, 1.3] .3} .1! 193.9/14.3] 2.0] .7/30.91 697.1 
Waterloo ...... 179.2} 29.0) 65.7| 143.8] 2.4) 58.5} 6.4] .5] 2! 185.0)12.9] 1.9, 1.3/22.4| 709.2 
Dufferin........ 70.7| 122.6] 64.6] 155.2] 5.3] 64.3; 4) .6)_.1] 187.8/17.9 8 .9/13.4) 704.6 
Group........ 129.0) 44.5) 58.1) 144.2) 2.3) 57.7) 12.4) 1.1) .7| 187.2]19.7) 2.5) 1.0|15.8) 669.2 
Lincoln ,......| 154.7! 17.0} 28.4) 119.6 3.4, 30.6] 42.5/ 5.3] 1.0) 279.6/13.5/ 1.5| .7| 1.5] 699.3 
Wentworth..... 159.0, 14.3) 58.1) 135.1] 4.5, 47.8) 22.€, 3.6) .7/ 220,.2/17.5; 2.0] 1.0]10.3; 696.7 
aU ssc ce AY 139.5} 22.1) 74.6) 106.6: 3.0! 61.2) 6.2, 1.0] .3| 206.0/10.0, 2.4] .7/ 9.6] 643.2 
Ee en 124.8} 59.1) 141.7; 117.3, 6.6] 56.0} 1.7/1.1] 3! .167.1\12.5] 1.8] 1.3] 5.4] 696.7 
BE locas tet ls 99.7| 68.6] 133.9) 146.9] 4.7, 65.6} 3.2) ..7| 4) 179.1]18.7| 4.2! 1.8! 7.1) 734.6 
Oita ye A 34.1] 149.2} 109.9) 139.1] 9.6] 79.2) 7.3] 1.2) 1.1] 159.9112.1] 2.3] 1.6134.4] 740.3 
Durban 0 12.4) 152.6] 164.5| 119.3/19.8] 80.8] 7.0, 3.4] 1.3] 162.2/11.8! 1.6] 1.8/18.5| 757.0 
Northumberland] 32.6) 101.3] 148.3) °94.7/38.5| 67.0, 12.5/15.8) 1.8) 174.1/14.0! 1.5] .8) 9.7] 712.6 
Prince Edward.) 13.0) 42.6) 220.7, 77.2/52.4/ 62.8) 36.0/34.8) 2.6) 169.5)13.9, .7| .2)_ .6| 736.0 
Group...03.%)), 78.1} 80.2) 126.0] 120.8/15.6} 64.2) 12.6] 6.5] 1.0} 183.9]14.1) 2.2] 1.2)12.8) 718.7 
Lennox & Add’n; 10.4} 35.3) 209.2) 108.9/28.3] 44.2} 11.2/14.0} .8] 223.6117.3; .7| .3! .9| 705.1 
Frontenac.... .| 10.4) 43.9) 91.1) 130.1)19.9} 58.0} 8.0) 8.0] 1.6] 302.1/19.9] .8] .7| 1.7) 696.2 
L’ds & Grenville] 14.6) 35.7) 28.2] 156.7/19.6] 16.2; 12.0:14.0| 9) 273.818.4| (5] 14) .5| 591.5 
arial! Bean 10.9} 38.0; 55.5] 219 312.4! 13.8) 10.9/11.1] 1.5! 260.019.1) .9; (3! .4) 654.1 
Stormont.......{ 7.7) 40.8! 21.7] 220.3] 5.0] 25.2]: 11.1/20.2) 1.1 276.0 19.0| 3) .3}  .8| 649.5 
Glengarry ...... 5.7) 59.3) 15.5] 220.4) .5] 48.0, 5.4) 7.8) .8) 248.4/18.8) .5| .3] .3) 681.7 
Brescovts citi: .8| 68.9; 19.4] 213.6) 2.6) 87.0; 11.3!14.7| 4.4] 248.7/20.6| .5] .4| .9/ 693.8 
Bissell 0, 3.3] 61.0} 18.7] 248.6] 3.7] 60.1; 6.0/14.3) 3.4] 246.8/91.8] .7| 1.5] 3.5) 693.4 
Carleton ...:... 7.3} 86.8| 28.5) 217.3)27.1} 52.0/ 4.3/15.0] 1.7] 220.0/23.1] 2.1! 2.0) 5.2] 692.4 
Renfrew. ...... 5.2) 107.2! 5.4] 164.0/30.5) 89.9} 2.1] 5.2/ 2.0] 257.9/16.4) 5 ‘6 2.5) 689.3 
Binatks'. 0... 12.4) 52.6) 9.1) 126.6/20.0) 41.6|  4.7/23.2| 8) 213.0/13.3] 5) .5] 1.6) 519.9 
GeTOUD ic). ds'se 9.3] 57.3) 45.8) 171.5/18.7; 46.2| 7.8|13.6) 1.5] 251.0/18.5, .8| .6| 1.7, 644.3 
pane | dE en as Pn ie See Ee Ne A abet LY LS tS 
Victoria........ 41.7) 149.8] 126.9| 156.5! 5.1) 70.2] 1.9] 1.7) .5| 163.7|12.8! 2.0! 1.2/13.3] 747.3 
Peterborough...| 48.3) 127.4! 65.7/ 135.1/16.6} 73.0} 1.6! 3.6} .7| 181.5/12.3] 1.4! 1.5] 4.9. 673.6 
Haliburton ....! 3.5) 52.1) 11.1) 180.9/11.3] -61.1) 5.0] 9.9] 1.0] 379.3/27.5| .3| .7/12.3| 756.0 
Hastings ....... |_ 26.1) 54.7/ 127.3) 127.9/48.9) 56.5] 17.1112.3) .8| 205.8/18.6| 8! .4) 2.1] 699.3 
Groupie ed, 35.9] 101.8] 107.0) 139.9'96.2 65.1| 8.1 6.8) .7| 192.6/15.5] 1.3) 1.0] 6.5! 708.4 
Muskoka ...... | 1.2) 34.6) 32.8] 176.6] 9.3] 58.2| 4.7 67 9} 436.3128.8| 1.2) 1.6/20.9| 793.3 
Parry Sound. ..; 1.7) 71.2; 29.7) 177.5,17.1) 53.6} 1.8) 5.9| .6| 367.9/28.7| .5| 1.1195.5| 782.8 
Algoma ......., 11.7] 243.2| 20.7] 184.8) 4.2] 119.7} 2.9] 214 __:2| $88.2/24.8] 8) 1.0,17.4) 921.3 
Group aan 4.3} 102.6, 19.0} 165.0) 9.8} 74.4) 3.3] 5.3] .6 301.7197.6| 9 1.3/1.1 826.9 
— | |] | | | —_— | — | fl | | | LL 
The Province...| 90.3] 58.4! 68.5] 142.0'10.7| 58.3] 16.8] 5.9, 2.1] 205.414.6| 1.6) .9| 9.1! 684.6 
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TABLE No. XXIX.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the area of P i 
Sea : t 
Ontario in the four years 1884-7, with the annual average for the period; also the rate seis 1,000 acres 


cleared in the year 1887. 
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Counties. 1887*. 1886. 1885. 
| 
: : 

IIEISEON, chet bikes le CSc ea Po i | 27,584 | 64,251 62,457 
Be an sen anew  inaien sce eg 48,229 | 89,037 89, 292 
A LT A Uh CeeneONL at SEAR RR et ARR 65,609 79,679 74,624 
BNO os jrcctettea eo p pike ois WE nc mie 3 nfo 38,178 47,308 50,528 
ELA GAIA me novice saree eee: bide duo Sa Wirate-e3 ged Lice 43,950 39,206 
PV OME IICL is Bata ARMED hig, ooh ie sie: Oe 23,474 33,681 32,216 

POtalis se Comet trarsciae eter a vars 240,586 357,906 348,323 
Ticitiat oie asthe henusieace i Rance sates nese’ 62,980 95,926 88,689 
Te AVURGNT) pag sed OMe Al gt hey nie Paes | 135,339 152,711 140,784 
SE UCGRe Meer en erA iat eagle nw alia ose 97,997 107,344 98,469 

PRO IShe ts Mamata os 4 cetviohys 2 noes B06, 316 __ 355,981 327,942 | 
AES Fite eric nieps niate shel be SS ye + 0 | 130,069 145,408 138,009 
RG OOP NRC il Tass ae, Salszciss old se» 74,834 84,680 76,948 

iA She - Ui SNA eae 204,903 | 230,088 | 214,957 
1 CASES Sep di ys 2 Se ee EA etic 165,443 ; 201,599 | 182,945 
OSCAR SS Sa ONO Eee A co ie aaa | 85,497 104, 404 103, 255 
DEVAS TU ie Eg easel gh nth hoe ea | 27,827 34,683 34,402 
Ufo 40, Oe So (8 a a aie . 79,952 92,925 89,555 
UAE EES oi eae ae | 84,499 100,363 93,601 
BViterionstcee ere 6S yea. 8 hen 36,013 36,398 37,477 
TG Uy OSU 6 ee er | 33,118 | 37,539 34,960 _ 

LEIA ok a er 1512349 | 607,906 | 576,195 
Loe af ks EON NS ok ee 25,764 31,583 30,464 
IVY CRE VOPEIE Gey MOINS aise «son aisles p'6.n ors 35,678 47,835 | 43,905 
EP OUR ENTE CERO a ts aiid Se d's Oat | 38,980 | 39,353 39,215 
TS ee bee ki rr 36,940 | 40,328 | 35,993 
DO een PE etc ies, Stats hiss. 2.80 gh > oo 8 ah SO.TLE 70,292 68,306 
RUTEAEMG OEIC CSOs chs «oe asioe's 61,746 69,971 68,628 
1 Res 2 I OS es ee a 46,827 53,979 55,059 
INGEGRUUNOraNGswidene Besse gk bons e 64, 257 R2A79 70,475 
PPC ONG AL erie al bre a6 ov 5 hats alee fs 34, 924 40,072 41,021 

{NS EIEN ANS eae rea ie ea | 404,893 465,587 453,066 
Lennox and Addington ............... 51,121 65,471 67,812 
POCA oe Re EE loath, oS e elcrehsyah tog. 55,039 71,217 74,306 
Tees and, Grom Vulleiee se 5, (sere es sie oo, 5's 142,604 174,549 168,109 
CBiiincs ct epee ae a are, Conte aa Nae tele na 38,930 47,695 43,824 
Saar GS CES ou | 36,033 | 42,724 | 39,609 
Gienearryy i e.tae Seems aie eiie nm css ree 44,873 48, 086 46,675 
PEPORC Olt estce mi tened tier see mre eke wi) fone e  3e 32,942 | 46,093 42,499 
1 25 TE MR a Utne 1 RA a i 19,481 23,477 22,793 
(pe Vey ek WOM Ee 2 AL SE athe 2 a 75,490 90,008 82,294 
REV LCOW hid Las eee oeepo rae ea te 59,946 72,794 69,711 
EDV hae IE NP Sao ake | aa tare tS on 110,575 108,900 107,631 

PE sG alls OAs 0 ar SliMlote valent REIS sou ote. oe | 667,054 __ 791,014 __765,263 
LGN So ae tas ieiet see o.6 ey 40,763 47.718 49,735 
Petey OrOUG ee fnew ictal se scene ee eae 50,567 52,550 55,785 
PL OMITEOR erat Chet Als ac bte nie oss nee 5,112 7,060 5,494 
TE ait s Gok b ohlee ai a Snen e  a e 90,408 93,640 97,240_ 

ota laa ewer sta ues NaRTE ety aie __ 186,850 _ 200,968 | 208,254 
NT TIRIC CE ah ea eet alvin aie ccn la pate 8,324 9,187 9,344 
Pavey SOU Ossie ante eles» ame «iain siete 4,042 3,064 3,869 
PAT COMAA ete ao oles sepia sue visi ste 3,642 4, 620 3,986_ 

ARSE! VRS SSeS aA) i ere oy 16,008 16,871 17,199 
PT WARTO VICE x6 iris bike cide tne's Sa 2 Ail 2,528,939 | 3,026,321 | 2,911,199 



































5 ue 
5S 
Se ae FA 
1884, 1884-7. | 3 28 
gon 
| 6 aS 
Wagk. 0 a 
46,864 | 50,289 148.2 
69,097 | 73,914 170.7 
77,510 | 74,355 252.3 
44.788 | 45,201 167.7 
40,372 | 40,260 189.6 
31,065 | 30,109 147.4 
309,696 | 314,128 | 183.2 
90,831 | 84,606 248.4 
141,278 | 142,528 257.8 
95,992 | 99,951 228.8 
328,101 | 327,085 245.3 
133,244 | 136,688 242.4 
79,200 | 78,915 | __ 164.9 
212,444 | 215,598 | 206.9 
178,001 | 181,997 | 321.5 
104,277 | 99,358 255.9 
33,736 | 32,662 165.2 
86,036 | 87,117 225.7 
91,679 | 92,536 195.5 
36,702 | 36,646 154.5 
40,402 | 36,505 |__ 184.9 
__ 570,883 | 566,821 | 231.2 
28,630 | 29,110 173.5 
44.379 | 42,949 173.2 
38,601 | 39,087 934.4 
34,667 | 36,981 158.0 
71,460 | 67,459 144.5 
67,936 | 67,070 186.3 
53,913 | 52,445 172.5 
62,609 | 67,380 | 205.9 
35,816 | 37,958 190.9 
__ 488,011 | 440,389 [178-7 
63,711 | 62,029} 256.9 
61,898 | 65,615 | 271.3 
154,931 | 159,873 349.4 
41.960 | 43,102 | 282.6 
39,276 | 39,411 314.4 
48,167 | 46,950 320.2 
37,627 | 39,790 256.1 
22,507 | 22,064 | 254.0 
87,307 | 88,775 QT 8 
62,423 | 66,218 244.8 
_ 105,237 | 108,086 |___ 388.9 
724,344 | 736,913 | 302.0 
47,941 | 46,539 174.1 
46,477 | 51,345 236.1 
5,022 5,672 182.5 
95,636 94,931 | 282.2 
195,076 | 197,787 | __ 284.5 
8,456 8,828 163.3 
4,332 3,827 167.2 
___ 3,693 | ___ 3,985 |___—*106.8 
16,481 | 16,640 | 146.6 
2,794,986 2,815,361 | 297TT 








* The schedule to farmers was changed in 1887 so as to include pasture on cleared lands only. 
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too, appeared to have suffered little from the unfavorable season. A larger quantity of 
pork than usual found an early market, and in other cases fattening was well advanced 
when the reports were sent to the Bureau in the last week of October. 


Horsus.—The following table shows the number of working horses, breeding 
mares and unbroken horses in the province by county groups for 1887, and also the totals 
for each of the five years 1883-7 : 
























































i=} 

ce es fa | Totals. | 
Districts. a E ‘) 5 | & u | 

fo) o q oe | 8 : 

= HH | ge | Sm | 1887. | 1986. | 1885. | 1884. | 1883 
LR CUS EI oN ee 
Lake Brie, Ae | 39,442] 15,740] 22,3571 77,539] 77,949 75,408 | 74,116 75,924 | 
| Lake Huron ....... 28,754 | 12,708 | 18,474 | 59,936 | 59,879 | 58,189 | 56,414] 58,424 | 
Georgian Bay... .. 24,218 9,229 | 14,327 | 47,774! 46,828; 46,054| 43,316] 45,877 | 
West Midland..... | 59,061] 23,177] 32,291 | 114,529 | 111,454 | 111,271 | 106,324 | 111,614. 
Lake Ontario ...... 65,430 | 24,265 | 36,018 | 12,713 | 126,204 | 122,078 | 117,985 | 120,945 | 
St. Law. & Ottawa.| 55,304 | 19,304 | 31,292 | 105,900 | 105,228 | 102,938 | 96,889 | 103,868 | 
East Midland ..... | 22,181] 6,636] 11,121} 39,938| 38,066 | 39,048] 37,412| 39,768 
Northern districts..| 2,114 848 | 1,070| 4,032 | 4,041) 3,823; 3,497} 3,718 
1887... .| 296,504 | 111,907 | 166,950 575,361 | A opal Rak Ua ey A eke 

‘ 1886....| 300,682 | 107,000 | 161,967 !........ 569,649 |........ Desh Ol. 

he ; : ~ | ~O 9 

Dae teeon1| SUL DBT Nr Ooio6s IMI 1 O59 7a Mint nes BOE B00 teas eet 
1884-0) "808, 47493910 138 569, ee ae 635,953 |........ 

1883....| 349,552 | 87,880 | 123,201 |........]....seeefeceeeeeeleeeeeees | 560,133 





The schedule sent out in 1883 was not sufficiently explicit in calling for a separation of 
breeding mares from working horses, and it is more than probable that many of the first 
class were entered under both heads, as may be seen by a glance at the figures for that 
year. While the total number of horses has steadily increased since 1884, the number 
of working horses in 1887 is less than in any of the four years; the increase in the total 
has been almost even between unbroken horses and breeding mares, being about 5,000 in 
each class, Although the St. Lawrence and Ottawa group of counties has the largest 
rural population, it will be seen that the Lake Ontario and the West Midland groups 
exceed it in the total number of horses. While the increase in the total number of horses 
in the province was 5,712 as compared with the previous year, there was a slight falling 
off in the Lake Ontario and Lake Erie groups. The greatest increase was observable in 
the West Midland group, there being an addition of 3,075 horses, or more than one- 
half of the total increase in the province. The proportion of breeding mares to the total 
number of horses was smallest in the East Midland counties being but 16.6 per cent., 
while the percentage of breeding mares in the province was 19.4. The percentage of 
unbroken horses was least in the newer settlements comprising the Northern districts, 
but the proportion was nearly even in each of the other groups. 


7 a 
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Hornep Cartie—the statistics of horned cattle are given in the following 


table by groups of counties in their several classes for 1887, and in totals for each of the 
previous four years : 



































OG ° 5 
Districts. | 28 | gu [252 Pes Totals. 
sie a3 aS a ate 1887. | 1886, 1885. 1884. | 1883, 
ube Et pea ie S| SR ey |e ME eS NL es ed ee) Oe eA ae Ae | LN eR ee eRe Sy) | PRL ol ope eey 
Lake Erie...| 1,579 | 86,054| 46,208 98,493 939,334 | 239,183 | 230,142 | 229,016 | 213,059 
Lake Huron.) 1,257 | 73,112] 58,125 | 112,467| 244,961 | 250,631 | 244,300 | 246,755 | 239,347 
Georgian Bay| 2,386) 54,528) 37,679| 75,564 170,157 | 178,296 | 179,073 | 176,464 | 164,261 
West Midland| 1,210 | 150,646) 94,102 | 183,398 | 429,356 | 447,929 | 438,807 | 431,885 | 407,749 
Lake Ontario.) _ 1,519 | 122,504 63,523 | 124,937 | 312,483 | 326,751 | 316,802 | 303,675 | 284,218 
St.Law.& Ott.} 1,415 | 193,685 | 63,543 | 136,587) 395,280 | 412,176 | 401,086 | 384,215 | 371,582 
East Midland) 2,292| 59,692] 25,137| 51,856| 138,977 | 187,991 | 189,938 | 195,047 | 131,454 
Nor. districts.) 2,105| 8,100| 4,263] 10,298]  24,766| 25,216 | 26,832} 25,613 | 23,948 
(1887| 18,763 } 748,321 | 392,580 | 793,600 | 1,948,264 |..........|......0e0c|eee ee, ME ee oe 
The | 1886] 14,414 | 746,897 | 418,079 | 838,783 |.......... DOLE ATS ec de Wath pel le aren ee 
Pro- 41885} 15,302 | 750,005 | 373,856 | 887,317].......... PaaS a 1976 480de se) a Le en 
Mie | 1884 BGT 710,510 O84 ADS 4 O19. 90B Wok i wl dew ces gone slew aca ce 1,925,670 hake 
ee 0 1] 000 4091 80, 471700, 684 |. | sa’ aainmntne eleven) chess ay bag thi 1,828,613 














reduced in 1887 to 13,763. 


The returns show a falling off of 69,909 in the total number of horned cattle in the 
province compared with 1886. The largest decrease appears to have been in the class of 
young cattle ; there being 45,183 less of that class reported in 1887 than in the previous 
year. There was also less store cattle by 25,499 than in 1886, while working oxen, 
which had fallen in number from 17,071 in 1883 to 14,414 in 1886, were still further 
In many counties of Ontario the ox as a draught beast will 
soon be a curiosity. In the West Midland counties, for instance, one will need to search 
out over 700 cattle on an average before a yoke of oxen will be found. Half of the oxen 
in the province are to be found in the newer settlements in the Northern districts and in 
the East Midland and Georgian Bay groups. Milch cows show an increase over the 
previous year, although the additions appear to have been confined to the Hast Midland 
group and the Northern districts. The St. Lawrence and Ottawa counties lead as a 
dairying section, about 49 per cent of the cattle in that group being milch-cows, while the 
percentage for the province was 38.4. One deduction to be drawn from the figures 
presented in the above table is that the farmers of the province are now handling their 
stock more with an eye to the dairy than for beef. The success of the cheese and 
creamery butter industries has given a new trend to stock-raising in Ontario, and with 
the further development of these two great branches of dairying it is likely that the milch 
cow will increase her popularity among the farmers of the province generally. 
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SnEEP.—In the subjoined table the statistics of sheep are given, classified as coarse 
and fine-woolled, by groups of counties for 1887, and for the province for each of the 
five years 1883-7 : 

















Coarse-woolled. Fine-woolled. Totals. 
Districts. 
aoe Overl |Under 1} Over1 |Under 1 1887. 1886, 1885. Seah 1884. 1883. 
year. year. year. year. 
Lake Erie... 66,775 | 44,546 | 23,661 | 17,868 152 850 171,288 186,718 


Lake Huron. 84,104 | 56,716 


205,532 202, 382 
238,994 234,489 


17,098 | 11,541 | 169,459 191,776 210,183 

















| 
Georgian Be] )82,975 | 51040 19,909 | 13,668 | 167,592 | 189,405 | 207,313 | 218,484 | 192,800 
W. Midland.| 119,414 | 80,456 | 34,189 | 24,581 | 258,590 | 300,149 | 348,009 | 378,798 | 384,839, 
L. Ontario..| 100,220 | 60,019 | 33,708 | 22,503 | 216,450 | 263,571 | 277,975 | 297,483 | 295,004| 

St. L. & O..| 162,112 | 88,223 | 39,720 | 25,075 | 315,130 | 369,851 | 387,685 | 421,472 | _ 424,017 
E. Midland.| 50,194 | 27,811 | 12,213 | 38,087 | 97,805 | 105,664-| 123,618 | 192,109 | 119,432 
N. districts.| 8141 | 5,464 | 2,980 | 1,700 | 18,285 | 19,295 | 19,104} 17,808 | _ 15,781 
1887| 673,935 |413,775 |188,478 |124,973 | 1,396,161 |..........|........ . War clint ee ce 

| | 1886] 790,652 |476,970 | 206,371 |136,956 |.......... 1 610,049" vot bach ke a nee 
Phe /1985] 908,762 | 547,952 | 176,248 |129,643 |..........[..cceeeees 170,605: | Mol eee ete 
vince. |1884} 994,608 | 595,996 | 176,341 |129,788 |..........1..... eg bidet Du 1,890,733. Jo.) es: 
| 1883] 1,043,080 | 580,095 | 150,281 | 95,328 |.......... | Bye: | mrhapidely Ie Ia ig 1,868,784 








These statistics show that sheep raising is declining in favor in Ontario, although a 
comparison in the various years reveals the fact that the real decrease belongs to the 
coarse-woolled class. Compared with the previous year, there was a decrease of 214,788 
in the total number of sheep in the province in 1887, or over 13 per cent., 179, 912 
being of the coarse-woolled variety and 34,876 fine-woolled. In the three years since 
1884 the total number of sheep has fallen from 1,890,733 to 1,396,161, a difference of 
nearly half a million head, or over 26 per cent. The most hopeful fact to be noticed in 
the table is that although it shows the number of fine-woolled sheep in 1887, as has 
already been stated, to be 34,876 less than in 1886, the figures for 1887 are at the least 
8,000 greater than those of 1884 or 1885, and 62, 842 more than in 1883. The real 
decrease has been in the coarse-woolled class, there being only about two-thirds as many 
sheep of that variety in Ontario in 1887 as there was in 1883. 
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THE Woot Cuip.—In the table following the wool clip for the past two years 


i and the average for the six years 1882-7 are given in ds b 
_ for the province : poUndey Po Coun, Srours.and 
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Districts. Baste Vinca ae fh | aon KMS 

: . 1887. 1886. 1887. 1886. 1887. 1886. 1882-7. 
a tb. Tho ae Ib. 1b. i, ha alee ae eh 
Meale Brie.. .... 3... 388,093 447,481 121,129 130,126 | 509,222 577,607 633,306 
ake’ Huron ......... 482,146 568,373 93,483 94,541 575,629 662,914 730,694 
peeorgian Bay.... ... 458,825 550,847 101,870 108,017 560,695 658, 864 655,652 

| West Midland....... 691,324 | 840,963 | 179,534 | 209,930 | 870,858 | 1,050,893 | 1,189,924 
: mi bake Ontario........ 609,958 760,846 185,774 227,609 795, 782 988,455 | 1,018,747 
| St. Law. & Ottawa...} 769,106 | 958,560) 197,061 | 228,199 | 966,167 | 1,186,682 | 1,192,026 
| Bast Midland........ | 259,989 | 304,188 | 59,293 | 52,295! 319,082 | 356,483 | 381,394 
. Northern districts ... 46,213 | 49,665 14,451 | 16,304 60,664 65,969 58,174 
| ic MV a eee 952,595 | .......... Te Lp ene alae, e ne 
The Province 88 | er hs 4,480,923 |.......... 1,066,944 40.2 bo ae. ROSE GOU ruta eice es 
oad BGO, O20 Mog Sew ss 923,594 | Stor Sache Belt, Label tel ted lL ecs cee ee meee 5,859,917 
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_ With the thinning of the flocks the wool clip of the province has also steadily declined. 
_ The total clip of 1887 was 4,658,249 lb., being 1,201,668 lb. below that of the annual 
_ average, and 889,618 lb. less than in 1886, During the last year the decrease was divided 
' between the two grades of sheep as follows : coarse-woolled, 775,269 Ib. ; fine-woolled, 
~ 114,349 lb. But while there has been a marked decrease in the number of sheep in 
_ the province and the total yield of wool, there has been a decided increase in the weight 
_ of the average fleece of both the coarse and fine-woolled sorts, as will be seen by the 
following table: 
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a Coarse Wool.’ Fine Wool. 
q Districts. 
1887. | 1886. | 1882-7. | 1887. | 1886. | 1882-7. | 
Me | tb. tb. tb. tb. tb. tb. 
ee Pet: te ess euieee sees’ 5.84 5.75 5.65 5.15). °4.89 4,95 
Pee Haren we us Oe ee | 5.86 | 5.70 | 5.70 | 5.47 | 5.20 | 5.36 
GeeramiPayn ete ee. 5.72 | 5.56 | 6b | 5.13 | 4.97 | 5.15 
Re MIAN. Ge. te elec else des | SHEET Ho alee eine Ges Reka. tel stto?a AL RRS RES SIA poy 
MAACO NEATIO’N «sb c) aidoriasence 6.13 6.04 5.99 | 5.48 5.29 5.36 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa... ........ | 4.97 4,87 4.79 5.01 4.73 4.84 
“Gate WE Ns eee a a 5.40 | 5.23 | 5.21 | 6.16 | 4.62 | 4.88 
Re TnErictoG, Fook oicnee s 4s, 5.78 | 5.59 | 5.66 | 6.15 5.06 | 5.16 
(His sO be eae 5.64 | 5.52 | 5.49 | 5.22 | 5.04 | 5.11 








The average weight per fleece of coarse wool is 5.64 lb., being .12 1b. more than in 1886 and 
15 Ib. more than the average for the years 1882-7. The average weight per fleece of fine wool 
 is5.22 lb., being .18 Ib. greater than in 1886 and .11 |b. more than for 1882-7. The two 
classes combined show an average weight per fleece of 5.43 lb., while in 1886 they averaged. 


Hen, 
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5.28 lb., and for the six years 5.30 1b. In every group of counties each class made an increase 
in weight over last year’s record except in the West Midland district, where the average 
fleece of fine wool fell .12 lb. below that of 1886. In coarse wool the Lake Ontario 
counties led in the average weight per fleece, the figures being 6.13 lb. or nearly a half — 
pound per fleece heavier than the average for the province. This group also shows the 
largest average weight per fleece in fine wool, going slightly over a quarter of a pound per 
fleece compared with the average of the province for the six years; the Lake Huron 
district comes a good second with exactly a quarter of a pound over the average for the 
province. The lightest fleeces of both coarse and fine wool are reported from the St. 
Lawrence and Ottawa counties. 


Hogs.—In the table which follows the number of hogs is given by groups of 
counties and for the whole province : 




































































Hogs. Totals. 

nee Over | Under | i997 | 1886. | 1885. | 1884, | 1883 

one year. | one year. | 2 ‘ y : ; 

Poke Brien. Seen 35,638 | 150,205 | 185,843 183,358 | 163,002 | 163,451 | 173,120 
Lake Huron...... .... | 15,644 | 54,056 | 69,700! 69,942 scat 87,521 | 81,824 | 
Georgian Bay..... . ..| 18,457 | 52,558 | 71,015| 76,193| 77,763| 91,711 | 82,832 | 
West Midland......... 30,611 | 131,990 | 162,601 | 166,002 | 155,767 | 178,755 | 177,050 
Lake Ontario.......... 37,770 | 116,908 | 154,678 | 170,014 | 163,933 | 181,518 | 172,738 
St. Lawtence & Ottawa.| 47,513 | 78,548 | 126,061 | 137,263 | 139,154 | 140,165 | 146,455 | 
East Midland.......... 19,868 | 36,931 | 56,799} 50,327! 51,418] 60,843) 62,286 | 
Northern districts ..... 1,443 4,677 | 6,120] 7,026] 8,516 | 12,194] 10,472 | 
1887... 206,944 | 620/873 889 Si 7s: eee, Joeeeteefeneeee 

1886: :) 207,487 | 652,688. 1.0... S60, 19511 ei ee an een | MANS | 

The Province../1885..| 225,512 | 596,750 |..... ..|........ 822,262 |........ | Weaian e: 
1884 oc QB 7 FTV SGbS 447 ales eee een - 916,158 |.....-.. 

1883..| 245,996 | 660,731 |........ | Tie rca ees | 906,727 





These figures call for little comment. There is a slight falling off in the total number 
of hogs, although an increase is recorded in the East Midland group as well as in the 
Lake Erie counties. The latter are regarded as the great swine raising counties of the 
province, for while the rural population of the group is about 13 per cent., the propor- 
tion of hogs raised is over 22 per cent. of the total of the province. 


PouutRy.—By no means the least important branch of Canadian farming is the 
raising of domesticated fowls. The breeding of poultry is valuable not only on account 
of the flesh of the birds and the comparatively small cost of bringing them to maturity, 
but also on account of the proceeds from their eggs, for this latter item is one of the 
sources depended on by the farmers to meet the current store bills. The following table 
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eh i of Total Poultry. 

Districts. P 2 os B 

site E E Og 1887. | 1886, | 1895. | ssa | 4889, 
| Lake Erie.......... 70,365 | 54,641 | 817,635 ! 942,641 | 1,007,965 | 942,877 | 824,977 | 800,799 
| Lake Huron ...... 27,817 | 47,639 | 628,393 | 703,849 | 740,057 | 655,455 | 671,193 616,699 
BeGsorgiau Bay...... 33,451 | 48,901 | 467,537 | 549,889 | 579,679 | 524,427 | 525,544 | 475,973 
| West Midland... 71,320 | 79,283 | 1,141,482 | 1,292,085 | 1,877,089 | 1,284,037 | 1,232,858 | 1,156,975 
| Lake Ontario . ....| 84,951 | 86,811 | 1,088,892 | 1,260,654 | 1,371,697 | 1,284,590 | 1,234,179 1,132,072 
| St. Law. & Ottawa.) 96,878 | 73,778 | 1,012,061 | 1,182,717 | 1,394,001 | 1,247,901 | 1,266,214 | 1,198,355 
| East Midland...... 21,812 | 33,026 | 389,924 | 444,762 | 433,790 | 390,272 | 413,263 | 412,496 
){ Northern districts. s004 | 3,976 | 54,784 | 61,764 | 64,637 | 57,246 | 69,498. | 58,975 
i Bete 12871/400,598 408, G58" 600. 708"| 6, 4a8aeL |e I eles e cie 
q tea 522,714 | 493,756 | 5,952,445 |.......... 6969-9151 rts mee ale mena Mateo ene 
| Phe Province J 1885'428,233 | 476,942 | 5,431,630 |... | Hi Maittols 6,336,805 








Ee 540,180 | 5,251,944 | TA AU cae a NAN RARE yey 6,237,606 | 
1883 355,635 | 491,098 | 5,000,616 


OLB ieee ats) ep ail) [els Orel WA Bells, oh Seo el lokie’ a Mimi ehelit|  \e) ely. sl eiberter aus 











The total number of poultry for 1887 is over half a million less than in the previous 
year, but over 100,000 more than in any other year. The number of turkeys and geese 
» is less than in any of the three preceding years, but other fowls show a continuous 
‘increase. The West Midland group leads in the number of poultry, followed very 
closely by the Lake Ontario district. 


F Live Stock per 1,000 Acres.—The following table shows the number of each 
of the classes of live stock per thousand acres of cleared land in 1887: 








4 Districts. Horses. | Cattle. 




















| Sheep. Hogs. Poultry. 
a 59.0 176.9 116-4 Helis tase Pal era 
MMR Tile Hardt is 00... 49.6 | 202.8 140.3 57.8 Be ae 
7 Georgian Bay.. 0.2.0... pa Tee 169.2 71.7 555.2 
| West Midland........... pe ceca eer aalirgn nine SE te 116.7 73.4 583.2 
| Lake Ontario..... ...... 5B ou Ps eeo | 95.5 68.3 556.2 
P | St. Lawrence and Ottawa. 47.9 178.9 142.7 Ly GR 535.4 
a East Midland............ 50.1 174.4 | 122.8 71.3 558.3 
i] Northern districts ....... 36.9 226.7 | 167.4 56.0 565.5 
1887..| 51.8 175.4 125.7 75.0 | 579.6 
: The Province. . iss |. pa.4 184.5 147.3 78.6 637.1 
Re / 1882-7 51.3 175.3 







162.2 80.6 577.8 








itn every nee the figures for the province in 1887 are below those of the previous 
year although in the items of horses, cattie and poultry they are slightly in excess 
of aes of the six years average. The Lake Erie district, as usual, leads in the 
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number of horses, hogs and poultry, the Lake Huron group has the largest number of 
cattle, and the Georgian Bay counties the largest number of sheep to the 1,000 acres 
cleared, The Northern districts show up even higher than the Lake Huron group in 
the number of cattle, and are second in the number of sheep, but as these animals are 
allowed to run in the bush and natural pastures nearly all summer there is hardly a 


place for them in a fair comparison. An interesting feature of the above table is the © 


almost uniform figures of the last column, barring those of the Lake Hrie district. 





FROM THE: "MAY REPORT: 


Wm. T. Shaw, Chatham, Kent: The drouth of 1886 left many of our farmers short of hay, so that 
many who failed to have a few extra acres seeded down found themselves under the necessity of having to 
buy long before the winter was.over. Under these circumstances the cattle were taught to be not too 
particular, and spring saw some very hard cases indeed. 


Lorenzo M. Brown, South Dorchester, Elgin : Stock of all kinds wintered well. No disease except an 
occasional case of distemper in horses. There was plenty of fodder and a good deal of hay has been left. 
over. Pasture is already good. 


John Meharg, Houghton, Norfolk: All kinds of stock came through the winter very well. I have not . 


heard of any disease. There has been sufficient fodder, with a small quantity left over. 


Joseph Martindale, Oneida, Haldimand: Live stock have wintered well ; hay and oats being plentiful 
and cheap. Farmers have been feeding liberally and they find that it pays to do so. Horses are bringing 
jarge prices this spring. ; ; 


James Watson, Moore, Lambton: Live stock are in good condition. Horses are in good demand, and — 
as a consequence are better attended to than usual, being improved as a class in both breeding and appear- — 


ance. More care has been bestowed in the wintering of cattle, and a corresponding improvement in growth 
and condition is observable. 


W. G. Ritchie, Greenock, Bruce: Live stock are in fair condition. Horses have been affected by a very | 


severe form of distemper, some being threatened with strangulation, but very few died. In some places 
fodder was very scarce, but farm animals have, as a general thing, pulled through in fair condition. 


James Brodie, Artemesia, Grey: The general condition of all kinds of stock is good. This is more 


especially the case with those that have had warm stables. Farmers are beginning to see that the old plan — 


of letting their animals shift for themselves around the straw stack is played out. 


John McPherson, Lobo, Middlesex : The most of the stock has come out well, owing to the fact that — 


the farmers are realizing the benefit they derive from having their stock in good condition to turn on the 
grass and have them ready for the early market. There has been a scarcity of fodder. 


James G. Pettit, Oxford East, Oxford: Live stock of all kinds have come through the winter in pretty — 
fair condition and quite free from disease of any kind. There seems to have been a sufficiency of fodder — 
supply throughout the winter, and of a better quality than usual in consequence of the favorable season for — 


gathering last year’s crops. 


, Thomas Lunn, Oakland, Brant: Live stock of all sorts are in a healthy condition. There have been — 
more losses of cattle for want of proper nourishment and shelter than from any particular disease. Very — 


little fodder changed hands, the majority of farmers preferring to keep their animals on short rations than 


buy feed for them, and the appearance of cattle hereabouts would indicate that more fodder could have — 


been used with profit. 


Thomas Steele, Downie, Perth: There have been many deaths among this year’s foals, and many mares 
‘have died foaling. I do not remember ever to have heard of so many deaths in one season. 


Ralph T. Little, East Flamboro’, Wentworth: Pigs have been affected with some disease through 
which they become crippled and ultimately lose the use of their limbs. The animals afflicted refuse to eat. 
The disease has resulted fatally in many cases. 


John Weylie, Glanford, Wentworth: Live stock look well in most cases, but there are always a few 


people amongst us who never provide sufficient food or suitable shelter for their stock and, of course, the | 


animals cared for with this system, have barely kept alive during the latter part of the winter and spring. 


Colin Cameron, Nassagaweya, Halton: All kinds of live stock are in good condition. There was plenty 
of hay and coarse grain and, as prices were low, these were fed liberally to farm animals. 


Wm. H. Proctor, King, York: Horses have been affected with a disease called, by some, diphtheria, 


and by others, typhoid fever. It is very contagious. The animals are sick a few hours and then die. The 


complaint starts with a slight cough which appears to follow down to the lungs and heart, when death 
ensues. 


Wm. Lucas, Cartwright, Durham: All kinds of stock were in fine condition in early spring, but the © 


jateness of the season and want of early grass has had a tendency to keep cattle backward. 


Alex. Ritchie, Storrington, Frontenac: Cattle generally are very thin owing to the long cold winter 
and scarcity of food. It does not pay to have cattle standing in the lee of barns and fences all through a 


cold winter day instead of having them comfortably housed in warm stables where they can be kept grow- 


ing right along if properly fed. There has been plenty of fodder when divided up. Hay has been very 
cheap all winter. 
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4 A. Harkness, Matilda, Dundas: The winter was long and severe, 
_ ngeneral well housed, and they came through in good condition. 


: James E. Craig, North Gower, Carleton: The condition of stock is very fair notwithstanding the’ 
_ extremely cold winter. No disease among any farm animals, except cattle, that became very poor and then 
_ became infested with lice. There was an abundance of fodder throughout the winter. 


i if ae Cpa Bia papers : All ae stock in good condition. There was a sufficient supply 
of fodder. ere has been a distemper among horses during the winter and me. It d ling: 
of the throat, and the animals affected failed greatly in fea. Tae fe? rae Si halal Sse 


D. Galloway, Lutterworth, Haliburton: Live stock of all kinds are in good condition. There was’ 
plenty of fodder. 


James McDonald, Stephenson, Muskoka: The general condition of live stock is not good, as most of 
the farmers have too much stock for the feed and shelter provided for the animals. Horses are better looked 
after and are in good condition. Cattle are healthy but thin. Sheep fair. Pigs are above the average. 
Fodder was scarce. ; 


but feed was abundant and live stock: 


John Hollingworth, Watt, Muskoka: The condition of live stock asa rule is very fair. Two instances 

near by of inflammation in horses (one fatal) have occurred, and one of inflammation in an ox. Sheep have 

_ come through well, but owing to severe weather, there has been considerable loss of lambs this season, 

_ Pigs have come through well, but from various causes. Fodder has been sufficient generally during the 
winter but is about all used up. 


J. M. Ansley, McDougall, Parry Sound: Live stock in good condition, sheep being exceptionally good. 
There has been a fair supply of fodder. 


D. MacFarlane, Foley, Parry Sound: Pigs dropped in March all died, and lambs were weak. I attri- 
_ bute this to the long, hard, steady winter. Fodder gave out about the beginning of April. 





FROM THE AUGUST REPORT, 


John Buckland, Gosfield, Essex: Pastures are burnt up with drouth. Horses and cattle are in fair 
- condition. We have not much fat stock at present, and it is doubtful if we will have any unless we 
get rain. 


Ne L. E. Vogler, Zone, Kent: Pastures are perfectly bare, and farm animals of all kinds are showing the 
effects of short forage. 


i G. M. Baird, Harwich, Kent: Pasture is all burned up with heat and drouth, and many persons have 
_ to feed their stock to keep them alive, and if a good rain does not come soon to revive pasture there will be 
hard times next spring for feed. Dairy produce is greatly reduced in quantity also. 


Lewis Simpson, Dorchester S., Elgin: Pasture was good in the early part of the season. Horses, cattle, 
sheep and pigs are in good condition. Fat cattle are looking well. 


D, Campbell, Dunwich, Elgin: Pasture poor. Live stock holding their own but not gaining very 
_ much. A good deal of soiling used. Teams that are fed hay and oats are all right; others have to grub 
for aliving. I cannot see that cattle are gaining or losing. Dairy produce shrinking rapidly. 


H. J. Barber, Townsend, Norfolk: Pasture is dried up. Stock of all kinds are losing and will have to 
_ be fed if the drouth continues. Sheep are scarce in this township. Fat cattle are scarce, and will be if the 
drouth continues. The milk for the cheese factory has failed about one-half and will fail entirely soon if 
there is no rain. 

W. Hedges, Walpole, Haldimand: Pastures are dried up. All kinds of stock will require to be fed 
hay almost immediately or they will suffer. As to cows I fear that they will dry up. We sent nearly four 
_ hundred pounds of milk to the cheese factory through June and beginning of July. This morning we sent 
- one hundred and eighty from the same cows. 

James McClive, Bertie, Welland: Pastures all dried up toa crisp. Live stock look fairly well, but the 
- supply of milk is below the ordinary. Quite enough fat stock for home use. Butter and cheese very scarce 
_ and running up in price—butter 25c. ; cheese 125c. wholesale. 
“it H. Ingram, Enniskillen, Lambton: Pastures are completely dried up, in consequence of which stock 
of all kinds are failing in condition very fast, and in some localities they are suffering for want of water as 
_ well as food. : oe 
; W. G. Willoughby, Brooke, Lambton: Pastures are completely dried up, with no appearance of life in 
_ the grass at all, and cattle are suffering. 
.D , Plympton, Lambton : Pastures are almost burnt out, and as a consequence stock of all kinds 
ue _ eee pcetak or less extent ; some are now suffering for want of a sufficient supply of water. As 
might be expected under these conditions, fat stock is scarce and dairy produce light. 


: . ishan, Colborne, Huron: Pastures burnt up. Horses in good condition. Cattle healthy. No 
; Peels oF fete Band: but rather thin. Sheep poor. Not many pigs. Not much either fat stock or dairying 
in this township. ; debe tts ee a 
ie b Huron: Pastures were very good in the beginning of the summer, bu 
ry ee ota ae ocak present. All kinds of live stock are in good condition. Very little fat 
stock on hand, and unless the pastures are good in the fall, dairy produce will be short. 
oe: ick. Bruce: Pastures have been good this season till within the last three weeks, 
Mietocl: hace done wail ard ” Horses are generally healthy. Cattle have thriven well. Sheep have done 
well, and pigs also. Fat stock here are ready for the market, but few have sold yet on account of the low 
7 price Our butter and cheese factories have been well patronized. The cows have dried up considerably 


on account of heat and drouth. 
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John Douglas, Arran, Bruce: Pastures in this section are completely burnt up with the drouth and 
hot sun ; nothing like it for some years. Live stock are thin. No fat stock in the hands of farmers at 
present. Dairy produce very scarce, owing to the unprecedented drouth and hot season. 


Daniel Marshall, Derby, Grey: Pasture all burned up with heat and drouth. Horses are looking 
well. Cattle are thin, and must get worse unless rain comes. Sheep and pigs are in fair condition. The 
season is not favorable for fat stock or dairy produce ; under average. 


George Binnie, Glenelg, Grey: Pastures during May and June were excellent, and stock as a conse- 
quence gained in flesh, and milk cows done well, but now the pastures are literally burned up, and stock 
are rapidly losing what they gained. With an early and plentiful supply of rain, fall pastures may yet 
be good. ‘ 


J. McArdle, Proton, Grey: This has been a good season so far, for pasture and stock have done well. 
Horses look well; spring lamb soid well; pigs ordinary ; dairy produce is plenty and good. 


B. R. Rowe, Orillia, Simcoe: Pastures, except in low lands, are as bad as they can be, and of course 
the condition of all kinds of stock, excepting horses, must be and is affected by it, horses having to work 


on, and must be kept up by dry feed. ‘The flow of milk in the early part of the season was good ; now, of q 


course, it is failing, though in a measure kept up by the run in the stubble fields. 


George Sneath, Vespra, Simcoe: The pastures are as brown as the travelled roads. Timothy is dried 
up and what clover started has been eaten off by the grasshoppers, consequently cattle and horses on pasture 
are suffering and the dairy produce considerably reduced. 


Wm. Watcher, Dorchester N., Middlesex: Never saw pasture so poor; dried up. Farmers are feeding 
hay and green corn to their milk cows. Stock is generally thin in flesh where not fed by hand ; horsgs fair; 
cattle thin; sheep poor. Pigs in good condition which are generally fed the year round. Fat stock scarce. 
Dairy produce getting less every day ; cows dried up one-half. 


Rd. Jolliffe, Dorchester N., Middlesex : Pastures are entirely dried up. Fields look brown and barren, 
in consequence of which live stock of all kinds look poor. Milk at the cheese factories has fallen off fully 
one-half. Butter scarce and very poor ; price, 25 cents. , 


N. Smith, Oxford W., Oxford : The pastures are completely dried up. Horses are doing fairly- well. 
Cattle are looking well because we have to feed them to keep them up. Dairy produce has fallen off quite 
50 per cent. from the early part of the season. 


W. Courtice, Fullarton, Perth: During the month of June the pastures were good and all kinds of 
stock did well, but during the month of July and so far in August the dry, hot weather has parched up the 
grass and in many cases stock have to be fed. Milk in the factory has fallen off wonderfully since the dry, 
hot weather has set in. 


D. McLean, Ellis, Perth: Pastures are seared brown, and water 1s scarce, consequently live stock of 
all grades are thin in flesh, but as yet healthy. Fat cattle and the dairy produce have suffered greatly for 
the last month. 


W. Brown, Guelph, Wellington: Pastures extremely bare, but stock have kept up wonderfully well 
considering. Milk cows suffered most. (Note that O. A. C. creamery has reduced from 750 to 350 Ibs. of 
butter per day). 


Henry Liersch, Wilmot, Waterloo: Pastures very poor on account of long drouth ; burned up. Live 
stock is so far generally in a fair condition, but in some localities, on sandy soil, horses and cattle have to 
suffer from scarcity of pasture and water. 


M. Moyer, Clinton, Lincoln: Pastures are literally parched. The grass is dry and dead, having very 
little nutriment. The effect of this is shown in the condition of live stock of all kinds. Working horses 
that have been fed in stall are in good condition. Young horses (colts) one and two years old, and breeding 
mares, are in many places living examples of the results of dried pastures. Cattle, generally, are not in an 
average good condition. Many farmers are keeping their cattle up and feeding them. Sheep, generally, 
are not in good condition. Fat stock is unusually scarce. There is a marked decrease in dairy products. 
The record of milk received at the factories in this section shows a rapid decrease in quantity. 


W. M. Calder, Glanford, Wentworth: Pastures are completely burnt up. Some farmers have to feed 
their live stock fodder. The dairy produce is by no means abundant. City consumers complain of its 
scarcity and dearness already. 


Wu. Kersey, Toronto Gore, Peel: Pastures are very bare and dried up ; there has been no growth since 
the hay was cut, consequently live stock are very lean unless hand fed with hay and meal. 


D. James, Markham, York: Never saw the grass so withered before, fairly brown and top dead ; ; 
hardly a green blade to be seen. 


D. B. Nighswander, Markham, York: Pastures are exceedingly poor, owing to drouth. Horses in very 
fair condition ; catile rather below medium; sheep very good; pigs in good condition ; fat stock scarce and 
dairy produce scarcer. 


R. Forsyth, Pickering, Ontario: Pastures were never so dried up as at present ; cattle not doing so well; 
horses looking very well where stall fed; sheep and pigs looking very well; fat stock, none; butter getting 
scarce. 


W.G. Rundle, Darlington, Durham: Pasture is very scarce ; fields are as brown as though a fire had 
passed over them, and stock has suffered on account of scarcity of feed. There is very little fat stock and 
the very hot weather with poor pasture has had the effect of bringing down the quality as well as quantity — 
of butter. 


Jonathan Dunn, Rrighton, Northumberland: The condition of pasture is dry all over; high land 4 
looks as if burned over, and on low land the grass is so dry that cattle do not care to eat it. Horses arein fair — 
condition, many owners having kept them up on account of flies and other pests. Cattle are doing well on 
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dry pasture ; sheep are thin in flesh and lambs are small; pigs are doing well; I hear of no disease among 


them. The produce of cheese will come short of last year in numbers of pounds; quality good and good 
prices. : 


_ Geo. N. Rose, Marysburg N., Prince Edward: The continued dry weather has ruined pasture, except. 
on low or marshy lands. : 


Jas. Cooper, Marysburg S., Prince Edward: Pasture very much dried up, still all kinds of li 
look fairly. Dairy produce did well up to present, but there is a decided dearediss now. Anoka onesie 


B. C. Lloyd, Camden E., Lennox and Addington: Pasture lands all dried and parched, but horses, 
cattle and sheep look splendid; pigs very good ; not much fat stock. Cheese, the principal dairy product 
is in good demand and at remunerative price. j 


Robt. Anglin, Pittsburg, Frontenac: Pastures dried up, still all kinds of stock are looki ell and 
healthy. There is the usual ‘amount of fat stock. The long continued drouth has very st ear te | 
with the yield of milk, reducing the quantity fully 30 per cent. 


J. Ferguson, Wolford, Leeds and Grenville: Never saw the pasture in a worse condition than at pre- 
sent ; the continued hot weather without rain for the last six weeks has entirely destroyed the grass and 
many are feeding their stock, and will have to do so for some time to come. Cattle have failed lately ; sheep 
are in fair condition ; pigs looking rather thin—get too much whey—farmers sell off too much of their coarse 
grain. 


A. Harkness, Matilda, Dundas: Pastures were very dry and bare a week ago, but recent rains are 
improving them somewhat. Stock of all kinds are, I think, in fair condition. There was a very great shrink- 
age in the milk supply during July, which still continues where cattle are not supplied with green feed. 
Farmers who have fodder corn have no cause to complain, but all others are praying for more rain. 


P. N. Tait, Cornwall, Stormont: Pastures are very short and water very scarce for live stock. No. 
after grass has started yet. Horses, cattle, sheep and pigs have all done well, considering the pastures ; fat 
stock is in large supply and poor demand ; butter, not very much made here now, nearly all cheese ; milk 
has decreased from one-quarter to one-third. 


A. M. Campbell, Kenyon, Glengarry: Pastures have been good notwithstanding the dry weather. 
Horses in good condition ; cattle good ; fat cattle have done well, while there has been a heavy flow of milk. 


Jos. Kyle, Hawkesbury E., Prescott: In the early part of the season the pastures were excellent and 
the cattle in good condition. At present, owing to the drouth, the pastures are burned up and cattle suffer, 
Most all the horses I see in pastures are poor; sheep the same; pigs, owing to cheap grain, are in good con- 
eon ae have cheese factories all over the township, but there has been a great falling off in the quantity 
of milk of late. 


J. J. Smyth, Gloucester, Carleton: Pastures very bare; stock lean ; dairy produce falling off. 


Jos. Kinder, Brudenell, Renfrew: Pastures have been very good until the last week or so; they are 
beginning to dry up fast for want of rain. Horses, cattle and sheep are in good condition. The season 
until the last few weeks has been very favorable for dairying, as the pastures Were good. 


Wm. Hawkins, jr., Stafford, Renfrew: The pasture has been excellent until August or late in July ; 
since then very dry. Horses, cattle, etc., are all in a pretty good condition. Since the dry weather has 
set in dairy operations are not so good. 


A. F. Stewart, Beckwith, Lanark: Pastures extremely bad on account of dry weather. Live stock are 
generally in fair condition ; fat cattle are hardly able to hold what they put on in the early part of the 
season ; cows have failed in their milk to about half the quantity ; cheese sells at 10 to 104 cents for July 
make. 


A. R. Kidd, Dummer, Peterborough: The pasture, at this writing, is almost ni, and should the dry 
weather continue for any considerable time, stock of all kinds will be seriously affected, as well as the dairy 
interest, which at present seems to be the mainstay of the farmer. 


John H. Delamere, Lutterworth, Haliburton: In many places the pasture is dried up very much, but 
scarcely as bad as I have noticed it at the front; the bush protects a lot of good pasture, and the live stock 
are in good condition generally ; horses and cattle look well so far, but continued drouth will affect the 
cattle ; sheep are scarcely up to ordinary quality, and scarce ; there has been a scarcity of pigs this season 
also; fat cattle scarcely up to average ; our dairy produce is usually excellent in quality, but scarcely up to 
the average in quantity this season. 

J. C. Hanley, Tyendinaga, Hastings: Pasture, none growing; cattle living on old, dry spring grass, 


browsing on trees, or hand fed. There was plenty of grass in the early part of the season; cattle, horses, 
etc., did well then, but are rapidly getting thin now. 


A. Wiancko, Morrison, Muskoka: Pastures are dried up. Live stock are in good condition yet; the. 
forests yielded ample food so far. Cows do not give as much milk as they do when in good pasture, 


O. Duross, Oliver, Algoma: Owing to rather a wet season pastures are good. Horses and cattle look 
well; only grades. No fat sheep, and pigs in good condition ; we have not many of either. 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


Arthur J. Arner, Gosfield, Essex : Fall pastures are in good condition, the rains of September doing. 
them incalculable good. Live stock of all kinds are doing well, but very few cattle or sheep fattened. 
Hogs are not in excellent condition owing to shortage of peas and barley. Fattening has commenced since 
the corn crop isin. The supply exceeds the demand. The supply of fodder is quite sufficient. 3 


W. G. Morse, Mersea, Essex: Fall pastures are excellent and live stock in fair condition. All kinds 
of stock are being bought up alive and shipped, principally to Buffalo. Plenty fodder of all kinds. 
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Geo. M. Baird, Harwich, Kent: Late summer rains started the pasture, making good feed for the fall. 
Live stock are in good order ; a great quantity of fat and stock cattle being shipped to Montreal and other 
points east ; also sheep and hogs shipped to Montreal. There will be a good supply of fodder for winter. 


John Haggan, Malahide, Elgin: Pastures have improved much since the rains, and so have stock, 
which before that were thin. Not much doing in fattening cattle, sheep, etc. Fodder supply for winter 
very limited. 

James Morrison, Walsingham, Norfolk: Fall pastures have been poor; the grass was all dried up in 
summer. Not many cattle fattening; not much coarse feed to fatten them with ; most of the hogs have 
been sold live weight and sent off. Fodder will be scarce. 


W. W. Wells, Woodhouse, Norfolk; Fall pastures are about as bare as the ground could be to be sodded 
over at all; in fact no pasture at all. Live stock look not so badiy, yet by no means in good condition. 
Fat stock will be scarce. Sheep will be ordinarily plentiful. Hogs fairly plentiful and good. Fodder 
supply very scarce. 

V. Honsberger, Cayuga S., Haldimand: Pastures very short on account of continued drouth, and 
stock rather thin in flesh as a rule. Not much done in fattening except for family and local use, as beef is 
low. Very few fattening sheep in the fall; fair progress in fattening hogs. Market supply under an 
average on account of scarcity of coarse grains. Hay a sufficient supply ; coarse grains short. 


Wm. Hedges, Walpole, Haldimand: Fall pastures very bare and live stock are poor and thin. No fat 
stock except stall fed. Hogs are pretty plentiful and pork is cheap. I think after winter commences the 
supply of meat will fall off because farmers are getting rid of all they can before winter on account of 
scarcity of fodder. Fodder likely to be scarce. 


J. W. Overholt, Wainfleet, Welland: Fall pasture is very scant, hence the condition of stock is poor. 
Hogs are making better progress towards fattening than cattle or sheep, as the former are enclosed and fed 
grain while the latter are still on pasture. The supply of fodder for winter is fair. 


W.S. Howeli, Sombra, Lambton: Fall pastures are short yet there has been a pretty fair growth, 
but the half-starved cattle were too hungry to let it get ahead much. Live stock of all kinds have gained 
up pretty well but are scarcely prime. The fattening of hogs is at its height and of eattle just nicely 
begun. Lots of lean steers are for sale. Coarse grain for fattening is not over plentiful. The fodder and 
hay crops are a little short and farmers generally feel overstocked with cattle, and would sell quite freely. 


Alex. E. Wark, Plympton, Lambton: Pastures are nothing and general run of stock thin, but there 
will be no trouble in supplying the market. Prospect of fodder supply for the winter not very encouraging, 
and if winter sets in early there will be a lot of hides on the fence next spring. 


Alex. McEwen, Hay, Huron: Fall pastures are in poor condition and consequently cattle are pretty 
thin for wintering. A great number of cattle have been soid for stockers. There are not many cattle fit 
for market around here at present. Fodder is fairly plentiful with the exception of hay. 


James Mitchell, Howick, Huron: Pasturage verv poor ; live stock look very well considering the short 
grass. The fattening of cattle is not so brisk as in past years. The supply is better than the market. 
Fodder supply short except hay. 

G. Edwin Cresswell, Tuckersmith, Huron: Fall pastures are worse than I have seen them for several 
years, and live stock are low in condition as arule. Very few cattle will be stall fed this winter, but a very 
large number will be partially stall fed and then finished on the early grass of 1888 for June, July and 
August shipment to England. Lambs are sold off in the fall and early winter ; few old sheep fattened. 
Hogs about the ordinary supply. Fat cattle will be scarce for Christmas and winter markets; sheep and 
pigs much as usual. Fodder will be scarce ; farmers are bracing themselves to meet the storm. 


John Herriott, Hlderslie, Bruce: Fall pastures very bare and live stock rather thin. Good supply 
for market when fat. Fodder supply short. 


Thos. Fraser, Huron, Bruce: Pastures never were worse. Cattle have never gone to the buyers as 
thin as this year. There is very little winter fattening done here; there will be a very small supply from 
this township. Sheep all sold in the spring but what the farmers want. Fifty per cent. of the hogs were 
sent to market on foot. There will be sufficient fodder. 


Robt. Carruthers, Artemesia, Grey ; Fall pastures are far beyond expectations at harvest. A great 
number of very fine beeves have been disposed off and a large number are in good order for feeding. Fat 
sheep are mostly sold. Hogs were mostly all sold on foot for exportation. Prospects for fodder good. 


James Shearer, Egremont, Grey: Pastures rather poor. Live stock are in good condition considering 
the scarcity of pasture. Fat cattle pretty well cleaned out. Lambsall gone. Killing of hogs commenced. 
Fodder will be scarce. 

A. Stephen, Sullivan, Grey: Owing to the continued drouth pastures were burned up; the fall rains 
came too late to be of any considerable benefit. Live stock rather lean, and owing to the poor pasture a 
larger quantity than usual will be stall fed. The supplies for market will be ample. Fodder in many cases 
will be scarce. 

James Farney, Flos, Simcoe : Owing to drouth pastures are not so good as usual, although the cattle 
are in good condition ; plentiful supply of fodder. Hogs are all sold to shippers only what is wanted for 
home consumption. 

Basil R. Rowe, Orillia. Simcoe: Fall pastures have latterly assumed a green tinge. Cattle are in 
poorer order than I have known them for years. A good deal of fodder has been already used. Many 
cattle are being exported which will help to lessen the quantity required. 4 


Malcolm Campbell, Ekfrid, Middlesex: Fall pastures have vastly improved by late rains. Live stock 
where water is plentiful are doing well, but where stock have to be driven a distance for drink they are not 
in good condition. Fat cattle, sheep and hogs are all marketed, the latter at good prices; cattle about 
one-fourth lower than formerly. About enough fodder for winter. 
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C. A. O'Malley, Mosa, Middlesex: Fall pastures very good and live stock fair. Hogs nearly all 


fattened, or sold half fattened, owing to the short corn and pea crop. Prospects for fodder supply fair 


most farmers have reduced their stock to near a minimum. 


James Anderson, Zorra E., Oxford: No pasture for three months ioni 
; _K, : past worth mentioning. St 
are thinner than usual, especially cattle. Sheep and hogs are better than some time ago, sepediaiky sos 


-cool weather set in. Supplies of cattle, sheep and hogs will be smaller than usual. There will be no fodder 


£o spare if the winter is an ordinary one. 


R. Francis, Fullarton, Perth: Pastures have been poor ; they h 
¢ : é 4 y had a brown appearance and cattle f 
beef did not come up to the wants of buyers; still, they are mostly gone. Samora being Hela ove for 


stall feeding. Sheep for sale are mostly gone and hogs th i 1 
OD SEES DS al ean yg g e same. More hogs still feeding for market. 


Thomas Moffatt, Logan, Perth: Pastures bare; they never recovered from the ive d 
Grass beef nearly all sold ; very little stall feeding in this section. Fat sheep all sold ate Se hoes! AT 


disposed off lean to the cheese factories. Fodder is expected to be short on account of having to start 
feeding a month earlier than usual. 


Chas. Nicklin, Pilkington, Wellington : No pasture since August, and stock, except with tho 
Ae > J ° DoD 9 se th t 
have been feeding for the last two months, absolutely poor. Except hogs not much eeding for flesh asad 


yet. Roots scarce and prospectively a long feeding season ahead. Feed not superabundant except hay and 
straw. 


H. McDiarmid, Puslinch, Wellington: There is scarcely any pasture. Sheep can make a living on it, 
but it would scarcely support anything else. Live stock thin; very little fattening has been done yet. with 


the exception of hogs which are now being fattened. Prospect of a fair market supply, but bel 
average. Fodder will be scarce and as it is fed already. ipply but Belem, bie 


Christian T. Groh, Waterloo, Waterloo: Fall pasture never was so short for years—no pasture at all. 


Stock in poor condition ; were fed for over a month ; farmers’s stock will be too heavy for the quantity of 


feed. No feeding of cattle or sheep for market yet. Some hogs are feeding for home use. There will not 
be one-third the stock fed this winter that there usually is. The fodder supply is scarce. 


Benj. Devitt, Waterloo, Waterloo: Pastures poor. There will not be as many cattle fattened as last 


year, prices having been too low and stock not in such good condition as formerly. Some farmers are doing 


more in hogs than in former years. Fodder seems to be plenty especially hay which was well saved. 


John Short, Luther E., Dufferin: Pastures rather bare and dry but stock in fair condition. There 


will be a good supply of butchers’ cattle (two year olds) and sheep. A surplus of hay and coarse grain. 


John Cornelius, Garafraxa E., Dufferin: Pasture not of much account. Stock in fair condition ; no 
poe in fattening cattle as yet. I think there will be quite a supply for winter market. Plenty of feed 
for the winter. 


W. H. VanDuzer, Grimsby N., Lincoln: The fall pasture is completely dried up, and live stock is in 
very poor condition for wintering. The prospect is that fat stock of all kinds will be very scarce after 
Christmas as I hear of no one feeding or going to feed anything excepting a few hogs. I think the supply 
of fodder is good what there is of it, but very scarce. 


Robt. Inksetter, Beverley, Wentworth; There is scarcely such a thing as fall pastures; cattle live 
partly on straw and partly by picking the dead grass in the fence corners, and their condition is as poor as 
their pasture. The quantity of fodder is small but the quality is good. 


Adam Alexander, Nassagaweya, Halton: Fall pastures very poor ; quite a number have been compelled 
to feed their stock to keep them from losing flesh. Most of the small farmers are selling off all the young 
stock at all fit for the butcher. Those who intend to feed have not housed them yet. Sheep are scarce ; 
not considered a paying stock. Hogs for market will be slaughtered soon ; few will keep them longer owing 
to a scarcity of pease. Fodder will be scarce. 


F. J. Sleightholm, Toronto Gore, Peel: There is not, strictly speakfng, such a thing as fall pastures and 


as a result all live stock except housed animals are in very low condition. Supply for the market likely to 
be short and the quality poor. Fodder supply is also likely to be short enough. 


J. Bartholomew, Whitchurch, York: Pastures have been poor I might say all summer, and fall stock 
in general look thin. Some farmers have been feeding stock for some time back as the pastures have not 
‘been sufficient to keep them alive. Of feed generally there is a pretty good supply ; straw plentiful. 


Alex. McGregor, Reach, Ontario: Fall pastures were very poor ; cattle in general are in a poor condi- 
tion. Cattle and sheep are not fattened much here until winter. Hogs are nearly all fat and killed off in 
November. There will be a sufficient supply of fodder. 

Wm. Windatt, Darlington, Durham: Pastures dried up and live stock in poor condition; large 
supplies of lean cattle for market ; fodder supply wust be short. 

Robt. Colville, Clarke, Durham: Pastures poor—not much growth ; live stock leaner than former 
years. Prospect of market supplies unfavorable from scarcity of feed. Hodder supply may tide us over 
the winter with care and proper management. 


Walter Riddell, Hamilton, Northumberland : Fall pastures very poor. Though live stock have done 
well considering the pasture they will not be in as good condition for winter as usual, Not much fattening 


_at present except hogs. Supply sufficient for local use and some for export. The crop of hay and straw 


was light, but all got in good condition. Fodder will be scarce. 


Franklin Jones, Hillier, Prince Edward: Fall pastures very poor, but improving now ; live stock thin 
but improving ; little attention paid to fattening. There will be a plentiful supply of inferior or half 


fattened stock. oder will undoubtedly be scarce. 
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kK. G. Girvin, Amherst Island, Lennox and Addington: Pasture is improving now, having had fine: — 


rains lately; dry all summer. Fodder will be scarce and farmers are thinning out stock. Beef low 
priced. 


Geo. Lott, Richmond, Lennox and Addington: Fodder is generally scarce but so many cattle have : 


been sold to American buyers that there will probably be a sufficiency of feed. 
Robt. Anglin, Pittsburg, Frontenac: Pastures at present are middling fair. Live stock in general are 


thin ; not much doing in fattening stock of any kind except pigs which are being considerably bought up. 


alive for Montreal market, at 44 to 45 cents per pound. Feed for cattle will be scarce; a great many are: 
reducing stock principally by killing for beef and selling off horses, for which they find a ready market at 
reasonable figures. 


Thos. Tapping, Barrie, Frontenac: Pasture very short; live stock in good condition; supplies all sold 
to lumbermen. Fodder for the winter likely to be very scarce as considerable marsh hay was destroyed 
y fire. 
Gedeon Fairbairn, Edwardsburg, Leeds and Grenville: Fall pastures very much dried up, but cattle- 
notwithstanding the drouth are in fair condition. Very few cattle and sheep fattening. A great many 
hogs have already been shipped for the Montreal market. It is expected that fodder will be scarce. 


R. G. Murphy, Crosby 8., Leeds and Grenville: Fall pastures very poor. Live stock going into stables. 
in poorer condition than former years; very little stall feeding of cattle or sheep will be done by the 
farmers this winter. Hogs will maintain their usuel numbers owing to the good yield of corn. The supply’ 
for market of fat cattle and sheep will be less than usual. Fodder short. 


Donald I’, McRae, Roxborough, Stormont: Pastures very dry and bare, and cattle very thin in flesh. 
Very little fattening done yet; grass fed cattle sold to butchers as best they could. Milch cows are Well fed.. 
Sheep and hogs are extra good. With grain cheap there is prospect of a large supply toward New Years’. 
Supply of fodder would be sufficient but for the shipment of pressed hay. : 


James Cattanach, Lancaster, Glengarry: Fall pastures are in poor condition on account of cold 
weather setting in before we had sufficient rain, Very little stock fattened here except hogs. 


Paul Labrosse, Hawkesbury E., Prescott: Fall pastures poor—too dry ; live stock in good condition. 
but not fat. Traders send a quantity of live stock to Montreal market—bought from farmers. Fodder: 
sufficient and a surplus. 


Alfred Hill, Cumberland, Russell: Pastures very dry and bare of grass. Stock seem to be fair, but not 
geeaten fattening on account of scarcity of roots. Wodder supply will be scarce as people are feeding 
already. 

Lewis Morton, Goulbourne, Carleton: Fall pastures could not be much worse than they have been, 
since about the first of August. Stock in poor condition. Fattening cattle have not much more than held 
their own since August ; sheep have done a little better. A good supply of cattle for market such as they 
are; some tolerably good. Fodder for winter ample. 


Florence McCarthy, Rolph, Buchanan and Wylie, Renfrew: Pastures very bare; live stock average.. 
There will be abundance of fodder for winter. 


A. F. Stewart, Beckwith, Lanark: Fall pastures very bare, a great many have been feeding their stock 
for some time. Stock of all kinds look well, considering the pasture. Fodder will be pretty scarce if we: 
have a long winter, but all are taking good care of what they have and securing all they can. 


Wm. Paterson, Ramsay, Lanark: Fall pasture there is none; stock are already on their winter feed. 
Hogs are nearly all sold. Hay is, or rather was, plentiful, but hundreds of tons have been destroyed by 
bush fires. Other fodder is scarce. 


Wm. Maxwell, Laxton, Digby and Longford, Victoria: Between the dry season and fires there is no: 
pasturage ; people are hand feeding their cattle. Prospect for supplies for market very limited, and 
prospects of fodder supplies could not be worse as a good many lost all by fire. 


H. Spence, Dummer, Peterboro’: Pastures are short, and owing to that and scarcity of water stock in 
general are thin. The scarcity of winter feed has driven a great many of the farmers to crowd their surplus: 
stock on the market at any price. 

John Moloney, Douro, Peterboro’: Fall pastures are in a wretched condition ; there has been scarcely 
any growth of grass since about the first of July. Live stock are very thin except where hand fed during 
September and October ; there are no fat cattle except what have been hand fed. Cattle are healthy but. 
thin. Sheep are in fair condition, but snuffles are prevailing amongst them. Hogs in fair condition and 
healthy. There will not be much of a meat supply for market, as stock will not be fatted to heavy weight 
owing to scarcity of feed. Fodder supply for winter will be very short. 


Alex. Southworth, Cardiff, Haliburton: Pastures are very poor on account of great drouth. Since: 
harvest the woods, which generally make a good run for cattle, have been devastated by bush fires. There 
will be plenty of fodder for home consumption and some to spare. 


Geo. A. Bartlett, Monteagle, Hastings: Fall pastures very bare ; have to feed stock one month earlier 
than usual. live stock of all kinds: low in flesh, except hogs which are fair. The fodder supply will,. 
I think, be sufficient for all purposes. 

A. Wiancko, Morrison, Muskoka: Fall pastures improved somewhat after late rains. Stock are in 


good healthy condition, although leaner than other years; very few are fattened. Supply plentiful but no 
market. Plenty of fodder; hay was a good crop; straw is very good—bright in color and plenty of it. 


O. Duross, Oliver, Algoma: Pasture has been good. Stock looking well; not many fattened for 
market ; hogs only for home use. Plenty of fodder for the winter and some hay to spare. 
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THE DAIRY INDUSTRY. 












: The dairy industry of the province is recovering from the depression caused by the 
_ ‘fall of prices in 1885 and 1886; yet the number of factories and creameries has not 
_ materially increased. As in almost every branch of agriculture in 1887, the production 
_ of cheese and butter was affected by the long season of drouth, which was especially 
My noticeable in the high price of butter during the autumn months. 


- 


_ Cueess.—Although during the latter part of 1886 considerable progress was made 
__ towards recovering from the severe depression of the cheese market consequent upon the 
- large production and weak demand of 1885, yet the improvement began too late in the 
season to permit of its being restored to its normal condition. During the past years 
however, still further advance has been made, and though the number of factories in 
operation has been decreased to a certain extent, those that have been working have been 
_ well patronised. The confidence of dairymen in the industry has been regained. The 
total amount of production exceeds that of 1886 by nearly two million pounds, and the 
prices realised have been greater than in any of the four preceding years. Thus, on the 
_ whole, last year’s operations have been very encouraging both to manufacturer and 
farmer, and it is likely that, owing to the ever-increasing demand for Canadian cheese in 
the foreign markets, still higher prices, even with a greater production, may be obtained, 
The following table shows the estimated total amount produced for each year since 1883, 
based on the returns of factories received, and also the average for the five years 1883-7 : 
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64,204,520 6,236,506) 9.713 
| 





This estimate shows a decrease of 33 in the number of working factories since last year, 
but part of this is due to the omission of certain private concerns which were before 
included. It will be seen that the total amount of milk used is greater than in 1886 by 
37,231,336 pounds, that the amount of cheese produced is correspondingly increased by 
1,917,035 pounds, and the total value of the product by $1,025,095. It is interesting 
also to compare the value of the product of 1887 with that of 1885, the former being the 
; greater by $1 137,344, although the quantity of cheese produced was less by 5,571,063 
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pounds. It would appear that the number of pounds of milk required to make a pound 
of cheese is increasing with the years, there being a difference of .268 pound between 
1886 and 1887, and of .457 pound between 1883 and 1887, but the value of the cheese 
obtained has increased at a relatively more rapid rate, for while 100 pounds of milk 
brought $1 in 1887 it brought only 90 cents in 1886. The average amount of cheese: 
produced per factory is greater than in 1886 by 6,307 pounds, but less than in 1885 by 
5,632 pounds; on the other hand the average value of the product of each factory 
in 1887 is greater than in any preceding year, though that of 1884 approaches it very 
closely, being less by only $69. 

The number of factories making complete returns is still far below what is desirable, 
169 out of the 628 having neglected to give full statistics ; yet the following calculations, 
based upon the data obtained from the returns of 459 factories may be accepted as 
representing with tolerable accuracy for the whole province the average number of patrons 
of each factory, the number of cows supplying milk, the value of the product of each cow, 
and the return for each patron: 
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The average number patronising each factory is larger by nine than that of 1886 and. 
almost equals that of 1885, and the number of cows per factory is greater than in any 
former year. But each cow gave on an average 42 pounds of milk less than in the year 
before, the number of working days of the factories being the same for each year. The 
2,761 pounds of milk, which represents the average yield of a cow in 1886, made 269: 
pounds of cheese, and at least a proportionate cheese product might be expected from the 
2,719 pounds of the cow of 1887, which would be 264.9 pounds. But the average product 
of cheese per cow is only 258.5 pounds, thus showing that not only has the milk given by 
each cow decreased in quantity but also that there has been a deterioration of the cheese- 
producing qualities of the milk itself. Both results may reasonably be attributed to the 
long continued drouth of last summer. The advance in the price of cheese was fortunately 
more than sufficient to make up for the decreased quantity and poorer quality of the milk, 
and we find that the value of the product for each cow is larger by $2.33 than in 1886, 
and by $4.99 than in 1885, although not quite so great as in 1883 and 1884, when 
higher prices ruled in the market, The average return to each patron was $6.25 better 
than in 1886. 
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The averages given in the foregoing tables are for the province as a whole, but there 
are many points of interest in the statistics for the counties of the principal cheese- 
making districts, as will be seen from the following table : 
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Totals and anid 161 | 65,520 | 188,927,671 2,884 | 17.9 | 17,647,907 1,844,817 58 
Eastern. 
Northumberland. . | 156 5,645 | 15,761,715 2,843 | 18.2! 1,501,227 | 161,566 34 
Prince Edward ....| 142 3,643 8,723, 132 2,394 | 16.9 838,283 86,714 88 1 
Len. & Addington.| 159 5,948 | 15,581,528 2,620 | 16.5 1,483,229 | 153,043 82 | 
Frontenac .2.....- 148 5,644 | 13,599,275 2,410 | 16.3 1,301,372 | 134,828 17 
Leeds & Grenville .| 160 | 26,990 | 72,695,525 2,693 | 16.8 7,041,005 | 753,434 37 | 
Danarke eyes fei. a 143 4,431 | 10,592,411 2,391 | 16.7 1,034,654 | 109,890 93 | 
Peterborough..... 151 | 9 2,519 7,494,331 2,975 P19-% | 706,503 77,115 53 
Pasties. dese 564 161 | 12,575 | 36,694,438 2,918 | 18.1 3,626,261 | 391,218 07 
Totals and averages| 157 | 67,295 | 181,142,355 2,692 | 17.1 : 17,532,534 |1,867,812 11 








The county of Peterborough shows the highest average daily yield of milk per cow, being 
19.7 pounds, Wellington and Huron coming next with 19.5 and 19.2 pounds respectively. 
These, it will be observed, are the only counties in which the quantity reaches 19 pounds. 
In the county of Frontenac it falls as low as 16.3 pounds, and the total averages for 
both east and west are lower than in previous years. The number of cows in the 204 
eastern factories exceeds that in the 135 western by 1,775, but the total amount of milk 
used in the latter district is greater by 7,785,316 pounds. Of this 4,693,855 pounds is 
to be accounted for by the fact that the working season was four days longer in the west 
than in the east. The larger quantity of milk and longer milking season is not, however, 
accompanied by a correspondingly large cheese product, it being greater by only 115,373 
pounds, thus showing that the milk of the eastern cow is still better for cheese-making 
purposes ; and further, while the 17,647,907 pounds of western counties cheese is valued 
at only $1,844,817.58, the 17,532,534 pounds of eastern cheese is valued at $1,867,812.11. 
Doubtless the higher price would not have been obtained had not the product been of 
superior quality. The eastern dairymen employed several experienced men during last: 
season for the purpose of visiting the various factories and giving practical instruction in 
the art of cheese-making, and they cannot fail to be well pleased with the successful 
result as shown by the prices realised. 

It may be worth while to introduce here a table which shows the comparative results 
in the western and eastern districts during the past five years. The districts mentioned 
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include only those counties enumerated in the preceding table, and the figures for 1887 





are based on the complete returns of 135 factories in the west and 204 in the east. 
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While the number of factories in operation in the west is considerably less than in 
the east, still the individual factories are obviously larger, as is seen by the statistics, 
The average daily product of cheese per cow for 1887 is very nearly equal for the two 
districts, the western having a slight advantage over the eastern, but it makes nearly 
J Ib. for the season. The value of the product of the western cow per day has always 
been greater than that of the eastern until the past year, and this change, as already 
intimated, is doubtless brought about by the influence of the recent instruction given 
to eastern manufacturers. The western cow returned 40 cents more to its owner in the 
whole season, but this was due to the greater number of working days. 

The comparison may be carried still further by looking at the amount of milk required 
to make a pound of cheese and the value of the cheese per pound in the two districts 
during the several years, as in the following table : 
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In the eastern district the value of the 


product of 100 pounds of milk has risen from 
87.88 cents in 1886 to 103.11 cents 


in 1887, a difference of 15.23 cents, while in the west 
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i cE rose only 5.66 cents. The per cent. ratio of east to west is now 105.6, being much 
higher even than in 1883. The eastern factories have always been able to make a pound 
_of cheese from less milk than those in the west, and at last they have succeeded in getting 


a higher price for their product. For the whole five years the average price obtained per 
hundred pounds is half a cent greater in favor of the western cheese, whereas for the last 


_ year it is nearly five and one-half cents in favor of the eastern article. 


Butter.—There has been a net decrease of five in the number of creameries, 
leaving a total of 42 in operation. Of these 35 have reported, but only 25 have 
made complete returns of all items in the schedule, and two of these are returned as 
manufacturing cheese as well as butter. The average number of patrons per creamery 
last year was 109 against 82 in 1886, and the number of patrons to each establish- 
ment making both butter and cheese has risen from 48 to 51. The milk of 10,758 
cows was supplied to the 23 creameries which reported in full, giving an average 
of 468 cows per creamery as compared with 379 in 1886. It must of course be 
remembered that these figures are to be regarded as giving only an approximate estimate, 
inasmuch as it is almost impossible to strike an absolutely correct average owing to the 
fact that the number of patrons and cows to each creamery must necessarily vary to a 
considerable extent at different times of the season ; still as the reports have been fairly 


_ representative and have been compiled with great care, the estimate made cannot fail to 


be very nearly correct. The amount of butter made at the creameries in 1887 was 
857,218 pounds, against 616,054 pounds in the preceding year—an increase of 241,164 
pounds. The value of the product per cow for the season was greater than in any previous 
year with the exception of 1883. The number of working days was the same as in 1886, 
and the average price received was higher by nearly one cent per pound. 

In the following table is given the statistics for the last five years, compiled from the 
returns of creameries giving in full the information asked for by the Bureau: 
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Tn the two combination creameries which reported in full, the amount of butter made 
vas somewhat greater than in 1886, but less of cheese, the total value of the product in 
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1887 being $15,383 against $11, 832 the year before. The combined industries are also 
able to point to an increased number of patrons and of cows supplying milk, and the value 
of the product per cow for the season has been bettered to the amount of $2.73. The 
season on the average lasted 147 days, and was thus shorter than usual. 

Contrary to the usual custom of gathering the cream alone, we have reported five 
creameries which collect the whole milk, 2,455,702 lb. being used to produce 97,810 lb. of 
butter worth $20,356. This gives an average of 25.1 lb. of milk toa pound of butier and 
_ the butter product of 100 Ib. of milk as worth 82.9 cents. In two combination creameries 
1,241,097 lb. of milk was collected, the product of which was 24,516 lb. of butter valued 
at $5,238, and 93,915 lb. of cheese valued at $7,617. By this method 100 lb. of milk 
realised 103.6 cents, an increase over the creamery result of about two cents a gallon, an 
approximate value for the skim milk. The product of 100 Ib. of milk by the cheese 
factories was shown to be 100 cents, being 3.6 cents less than by the combined butter 
and cheese method. ‘The returns from the latter are so meagre, however, that the com- 
parison cannot be considered complete. 

In table xiii will be found the statistics for all the creameries, showing by county 
municipalities the quantity and value of butter made. The average price of butter 
realised in 1887 was nearly three-quarters of a cent per pound more than in 1886. 


Tur Favorite Mitcu Cow.—The question put to correspondents upon this 


point was: ‘‘ What breeds or grades of milch cows are in greatest favor or give the best, 
results?” The replies were sufficiently varied to indicate that the Canadian farmer has 


not yet settled the question in favor of any particular breed or grade, although there 
appears to be a steady tendency towards breeds or crosses of the better milking strains, 
such as Holsteins, Jerseys and Ayrshires. Durhams and their grades are by far the most. 
popular at present, a number of correspondents pointing to the fact that not only have 
Shorthorns and their grades good milking qualities, but that the animals are also valuable 
for beef when their milking days are over. Several correspondents plainly state their 
preference for the common Canadian cow, or the “native” with a dash of the Durham in 
her, as she is hardy, is a fair milker and does not require the careful treatment and feed- 
ing of the fancy breeds of dairy cows. Nevertheless, the fact appears that as a section 
makes a specialty of dairying in either butter or cheese, an improvement of the stock is at 
once sought by the introduction of some of the better milking strains. While in western 
Ontario the Durhams and their grades are most popular on account of their milking 
qualities and their fitness for fattening for the cattle market, in the counties along the 
St. Lawrence, noted for cheese-making, the Ayrshire has been steadily making her way 
as a favorite, and is giving such satisfaction that a majority of our correspondents from 
that portion of Ontario appear to prefer the Ayrshire and its grades to any other for the 
dairy. Holsteins are being introduced both in the east and in the west, but their intro- 
duction is so recent that a sufficient time has not elapsed for Canadians to pronounce 
upon them as suited to the average Canadian dairy farm. Jerseys are highly spoken 
of by correspondents as milkers, but the Jersey cow is preferred for butter rather than 
cheese-making on account of the richness of the milk and cream. Herefords, Galloways, 
Devons and Polled Angus are named by some, but their milking and other qualities do 
not appear to be of such a character as to render them popular in the dairying counties 
of the province. The popularity of the Shorthorn will not be decreased by the result of 
recent public tests in the counties of Peterborough and Hastings. In a test under the 
auspices of Peterborough Central Fair, held in the town of Peterborough, the judges 
awarded the prize to Shorthorn grades as against pure-bred Holsteins; and at the 
Quinte fair, held in the city of Beileville, a Shorthorn carried off the prize for the best 
milker. 
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James H. Brown, Colchester S., Essex: There are no cheese factories or creameries in this township, 
but a eres quantity is made by farmers. Grades of all the breeds are about equally represented. I think 
the Ayrshires gives the best results. A few prefer the Galloways. 


John Buckland, Gosfield, Essex: The state of the dairy industry is very unsatisfactory, especially 
butter. In the first place very few farmers have the necessary conveniences for setting milk and keeping 
butter during the hot season. What we really need is that if we dairy at all we should have good appliances 
make a first class article, and keep until we can get a good price. There is no reason why a dairy say of 

10 to 12 cows, well managed, should not be able to hold its own with any creamery. The creamery would 
have some advantages in its favor, while the dairy would also have certain advantages. Then butter would 
be sought after. 


Geo. M. Baird, Harwich, Kent: The dairy industry received a severe blow from the extreme dry and 
hot weather. ‘There are two cheese factories and one creamery in the township, and so far the former have 
been the favorites with the people. The most popular cow for milk here is the grade having a mixture of 
Durham and Devon. 


Cheese-making is the principal branch, as the butter is made chiefly for home consumption. We have not 
many thoroughbred cattle in the township. Durhams are mostly preferred. 


David Newton, Dorchester S., Elgin: The dairy is a very profitable branch of farming in this township, 


Dugald Campbell, Norwich, Elgin: The state of the dairying interest at present is reasonably good. 
Taking the township all over the production of butter and cheese is pretty equally divided. We prefer the 
old Canadian cow. I am aware of the fact that breeders of high stock will scoff at this, but the fact stands 
the same for butter or cheese. Use her well, and you will have nothing that will excel the old Canadian. 


W. W. Wells, Woodhouse, Norfolk: We are all cheese in this township, except that butter is made for 
local wants. The make of cheese has been about half the usual output, say about 150,000 Ib. of cheese. T 
consider the Durham best for milk. There are some Holsteins here, but not many ; they are considered by 
some as superior to the Durhams. 


V. Honsberger, Cayuga 8., Haldimand: The dairy production has been below an average on account 
of the drouth. About two-thirds of the milk of the township is made into cheese, and about one-third into 
butter. Durhams and Durham grades are, I think, in greatest favor for general purposes; but for purely 
dairying purposes Holsteins are perhaps in greatest favor and give the best results, 


Cranmer Riselay, Bertie, Welland: Butter-making is not carried on ae extensively in this township 
as compared with cheese. Holsteins and Jerseys are being introduced, but the principal breed at present 
is the grade Durham. 


James Thompson, Warwick, Lambton: The butter industry has been good this summer, but there was 
not much of it owing to the want of pasture. I think cheese pays better than butter only for one thing: 
You cannot raise such good stock 1f you send your milk to the factory. Durham grades are in most favor. 


Alex. E. Wark, Plympton, Lambton: The summer has been pretty tough on the dairy industry. 
Cows dried up early on account of no pasture and a scarcity of water. What fools farmers are when they 
don’t plant a little fodder corn to keep up the flow of milk during the dry months. Butter factories have 
run the cheese factories down to a very small thing, and we must certainly go into the butter business if we 
want to do anything in the stock line. The cream gathering system takes the lead in this part, and to try 
and give satisfaction under any other system is useless. The common Canadian cow is the best. 


W. S. Howell, Sombra, Lambton: Our cheese factory and the Wallaceburg cheese factory are both 
well patronized. There is no creamery. Butter has ranged from 14c. in spring to 25c. at the height of the 
drouth, and to 18c. now in October. August milk at the factory gave 85c. per cwt. net cash, which is 
considerably ahead of butter traded out at the groceries. The run of cows are scrubs with a strain of 
Durham, and the more the Durham blood prevails as a rule there is the less milk. Grade bulls are generally 
used, selected from the best milking cows. We have only a few thoroughbred Durham bulls. There is a 
Jersey bull and a Holstein calf in this vicinity. 


Robt. Currie, Wawanosh E., Huron: The dairy industry is gaining in this township. There are a 
number of butter factories around here, and the price this year is better than it has been for some time, 
which is stimulating the factory business. Cheese factories are doing well and have many patrons. The 
cheese will realize the most money for a given quantity of milk, but many prefer the butter factory as the 


milk is kept for home use. 


Frank Morley, Usborne, Huron: Farmers here are just beginning to make more of a specialty of the 
dairy industry. Cheese has kept the lead, although our creamery was very well patronized during the past 
summer. Every year less milk is being manufactured into butter on the farm. High grade Durhams have 
been taking the lead, but many think a Holstein cross would improve their milking qualities. 


G. Edwin Cresswell, Tuckersmith, Huron: Considering the dry sammer the creamerymen haye done 

_ well, and prices have and are ruling high. Butter production appears to be running ahead of cheese. 

Several cheese factories have been converted into butter factories of late. The grade Durham is the cow of 

this township, and on the whole gives satisfaction ; but well selected cows of the old Canadian breed will 

beat them every time. Jerseys and Ayrshires are being introduced and promise well. The cross of Jersey 
on the old Canadian cow is very good for rich milk and butter. 
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James Tolton, Brant, Bruce: Cheese seems to be most generally taken hold of, and the creamery is 
also popular, for although there is only one creamery in the township there are two on the border. Short- 
horn grades are commonly in use, not so much because they are considered best for the dairy, but they are 
best for general purposes, being fair both for milk and beef. 


James Johnston, Carrick, Bruce: We have two cheese and two butter factories here, and all have been 
well patronized. As far as I can learn cheese has been most in favor, but good prices have been realized 
allaround. Durhams are in greatest favor. Indeed, there is not a bull of any other pure breed that I 
know of in the township. 


Peter Clark, Culross, Bruce: The manager of the Teeswater creamery says that this is the best season 
he has ever had, having made 84,000 lbs. of butter, part of which he sends to British Columbia and part to 
London, England. This make brings the highest price in the English market. Durham grades are the 
best cows we have in this section. 


Alex. Garvie, Derby, Grey: There are two creameries and one cheese factory convenient to the town- 
ship, and the creameries seem to be the most favored. Our cows are the common Canadian and Durham 
grades. Some Ayrshires and Jerseys are being introduced. 


John Booth, Normanby, Grey : Owing to low prices for grain dairying is becoming more popular every 
year, The creamery or butter factory is most patronized, as it leaves the milk on the farm for calves and 
hogs. Shorthorn grades are preferred by our farmers. 


George Buskin, Artemesia, Grey: Less butter has been made than usual, and very little Has been 
packed in firkins this month. The cows have failed in milk and the milk will not return. Nearly all the 
cheese factories closed from two to three weeks earlier than usual for want of milk. The most popular 
breed seems to be the common Canadian cow to a Shorthorn bull. 


Wm. Sutherland, Gwillimbury W., Simcoe: There are no cheese factories in this township although 
there are two bordering on it, and therefore the largest product of milk here is butter. Dry weather and 
the short pasture have made butter scarcer than in other years. Durhams and grades of that breed are about 
all that are raised in this township. 


John Lennox, Innisfil, Simcoe: Butter is scarce. Pastures were badly burnt during August and Sep- 


tember. Cheese being a big price induced farmers to sell their milk to the cheese factory, hence the scarcity 
of butter. Shorthorn grades are chiefly used for dairy purposes. 


‘Samuel Frazer, Tay, Simcoe: The dairy industry is in a very primitive state. Butter is made for local 
consumption only. Little of it would bear inspection, but the stores take it all and manage to sell it again 
—good, bad and indifferent. Cheese is not made here. Our milch cows are a nondescript class, but some 
farmers are going in for Durhams, which are most in favor. 


John Grimason, Caradoc, Middlesex: I believe making butter and feeding milk to pigs and calves is 
the best industry. Unfortunately the factories are sometimes a couple of months in arrears paying patrons, 
who are put to some inconvenience for the want of a little ready cash. Durhams are the best breeds. 


C. A. O'Malley, Mosa, Middlesex : The condition of the dairy industry has been very fair, owing to the 
high prices prevailing all the season. Cheese is the most favored industry ; the several factories are well 
patronised and make a splendid quality of cheese for export. There are no creameries except the old 
domestic! Grade Durhams are preferred. Ayrshires, Galloways and polled Angus are not satisfactory. 


IT SETS 

James A. Glen, Westminster, Middlesex : The dairy has been very successful as regards prices, but the 

make will be short. Cheese receives more attention than butter. The milk testing business must be wisely 

handled or it will be a bad rock ahead for co-operative dairying. Ayrshire grades or common Canadian 
cows give the largest returns in quantity, but I do not think that large milkers give the best milk, 


Robert Leake, Oxford E., Oxford: Most of the milk is sent tothe cheese factories. There has been 
hardly enough butter made for local consumption, consequently it has been high all summer, and is now 
worth 28 cents. Nearly all our cows are native or Shorthorn grades, and seem to give satisfaction. 


James Anderson, Zorra E., Oxford: No butter is made here except for home use—all cheese. There 
are seven cheese factories in this township. It is hard to say what breeds give the best results. The usual 
practice is to raise the heifer calves from the best milch cows. Most of the cows in the township are 
Durham grades. A few are going into Holsteins. 


Thos. Mitchell, Dumfries 8., Brant: Butter takes the lead, but it is a small product on account of the 
severe drouth. The Shorthorns and their grades still hold the fort. 


Thomas Page, Wallace, Perth: The cheese industry opened out in the spring very timidly, but as the 
season advanced prices rose from the drouth. The cheese industry is largely patronised here, almost every — 
farmer going into it. So little butter is made as not to satisfy the wants of Listowel, the nearest town. 
A grade cow is generally preferred for the cheese industry by farmers. It is not so much the breed of the 
cow as the quantity and quality of the feed the cow get that fills the milk pail. 


John Campbell, Blanshard, Perth: The dairy industry has been a success this season so far as prices 
are concerned, but the juantity of milk was short owing to the dry pastures. There are both cheese and ~ 
butter factories here, both well patronized. Shorthorns and their grades are the favorites here. 
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___W. B, Freeborn, Mornington, Perth: As the cheese factories are still running, the farmers have 
not begun to make their supply of butter for winter. Cheese was a good price this season, and although 
a). the supply of milk was not as great’ as last year still the farmers will realize more money, owing to the 
_ advanced price of the cheese. Shorthorns and Ayrshires are the favorite breeds. 


H. McDiarmid, Puslinch, Wellington: Both butter and cheese are scarce, but the butter production 


_ will exceed that of cheese, of which very little has been made for sale. Durham grades appear to be in 
greatest favor, and give the best result. 


a W. H. Stubbs, Peel, Wellington: The dairy industry has been good, the principal produce being 
_ cheese, which is manufactured very extensively during the summer months. The cows kept in this town- 


se poe oo principally grades of the Durham and the Canadian cow, there being only a few of special milking 
breeds. 





_ John Snyder, Wilmot, Waterloo: This was a good dairy year. The cheese factory takes the lead 
‘over creameries as a paying business. Our cows are mostly shorthorns grades, but to find out the best 
_ results of different breeds we need some scientific experiments. 





ie George Risk, Wilmot, Waterloo: Nearly everyone sends milk to a factory. There is only one butter 
_ factory in this quarter, and I think that any one of the cheese factories will do a third more business than 
_ it. Shorthorn grades are in greatest favor. 


James Reith, Luther E., Dufferin: The dairy industry has all gone to butter, as our cheese factory did 
_ not run this season, and by the use of creamers this section has got a good name in the market. Durham 
_ grades are in greatest favor. 


Edward Irvine, Grimsby S., Lincoln : Owing to the poor pastures cows are nearly dry, consequently 
butter is very scarce and dear. Cheese is more controlled by the foreign market than butter is. Grade 
Durhams are chiefly raised in this township. 


i a 
i ae a 


a Melvin Moyer, Clinton, Lincoln: Farmers are paying more and more attention to dairying. Two large 
_ factories in this township are well patronzied by farmers. Shorthorns were previously favorites, but Hol- 
_ steins and Jerseys are rapidly gaining in favor. 


ae 


Robt. Inksetter, Beverley, Wentworth: The yield of the dairy, like all other farm products, has not 
been very profitable this season, as the drouth affécted it very materially. Butter paid better than cheese 
this summer. Shorthorn grades are principally used, but Holsteins are beginning to attract attention. 


fi 
hi 





i John Weylie, sr., Glanford, Wentworth : The low price of grains is causing people to turn their atten- 
tion more to dairying. There is more butter than cheese made here. The breed most in favor is the 
_ Durham grade, as there is the great advantage in raising steers for fat cattle. 


ae W. C. Ingelhart, Trafalgar, Halton: A great deal of the milk produced in this township is sent to 
— Toronto for consumption, and consequently butter is scarce and dear, ranging in price from 25c, to 30c, 
- perlb. But very little cheese is made. Grade Durhams are chiefly raised. 





a Wm. McDonald, Esquesing, Halton: The Eden Mills Creamery Co. gathered cream in this section in 
the early part of the season, but stopped about the 1st of August as they could not get enough to make it 
_ pay on account of the dry weather. There is no cheese factory here. Shorthorn grades are generally 
_ preferred. 





___W. T. Pattullo, Caledon, Peel: There is considerable interest taken in supplying the market with a 
better quality of butter than formerly, and farmers generally are feeding better with a view of producing 
more butter and of a better quality. There is but little cheese made, and that chiefly for home use. There 
_were two cheese factories in this township but they have been closed for two or three years. Durhams 
_ were the favorites while beef was the object, but of late the price of beeves being low there has been more 
attention paid to good milking cows—native with one or two crosses. There are a few Jerseys with an 
increasing demand for them. I believe that the best results are from the native cattle with a cross of the 
_ Durham, but if the butter interest developes a little more a cross with the Jersey would, I am satisfied, be 
_ better in result. , . 


i i i i is only one cheese 

h cousy, Peel: Butter chiefly is made in this section. There is only 
eee The ee vie general use is the Durham, but some few have gone into Jerseys with 
a great blow about their butter-making qualities. One man claims that he has sold $1,200 worth of butter 


in ten months from eighteen Jersey cows. 


i i i i ly, but now they are 
York: Butter is scarce. Prices were medium until lately, but 1 
Uf Poi hicnes Roden. at ee ted a good price all the season. A good many send their milk and cream 
| to Meronto “We prefer grade Durhams for milk or cheese, and Jerseys or their grades for cream and 
- butter. 


i iry i is 1 i farmers are finding 
i tario: The dairy interest is improving every year as 
Bete Pa ia Abe arady eect Butter has commanded a much better price than ar abo 
) factories closed earlier than ordinarily from a lack of milk. We have but one cheese factory in - sec on 
and there are very few in the county. Shorthorn grades are all that are in the county now, but we wi 


_ have to change our breeds. 


‘Wm. James Grandy, Manvers, 
s a butter factory in the eastern par 

















: Very little cheese is made in comparison with butter. There 
regen eae The milk cows here are chiefly Durhams. 
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Edward F. Sutton, Cavan, Durham: Cheese factories have been tried here again and again, but they 
have all signally failed. I do not know of one cheese factory in the township. Butter is made in private 
dairies. The favorite breeds here appear to be Shorthorn grades and natives. 


Platt Hinman, Haldimand, Northumberland: There are several cheese factories in the township but 
not one butter factory, although private dairies furnish some butter for export. Grade Durhams are most 
in use for cheese factories and for supplying milk by the quart, but grade Jerseys are greatly sought for and 
bring high priees for family use and private dairies. 


C. A. Mallory, Percy, Northumberland : Our farmers this year will make their only profit from cheese. 
Nearly all in the township are within reach of factories. Very little butter is made except for home use. 
The high price of cheese, notwithstanding the dry pasturage, will make it an average year to the farmers in 
dairying. The Holsteins are just now in favor with us, but do not surpass the milking strains of Durhams 
when crossed with native cows. 


W. R. Leavens, Hallowell, Prince Edward: It has been a year of good results in dairying. The 
oreamery had a fair season but is now closed. Cheese and butter will about equal one another this year. 
Grade cows prevail, but a few herds of Durhams, Jerseys and Holsteins are here. The Jerseys lead in 
butter making. 


Ira B. Hudgins, Richmond, Lennox and Addington: The cheese industry is far ahead of butter. Every- 
body in reach of cheese factories patronizes them. There are no butter factories in the county, only some 
private dairies. The cows preferred for the dairy are Shorthorns crossed with native cattle. 


Joshua Knight, Storrington, Frontenac: The dairy industry is just booming. There are ten cheese 
factories in this township but no butter factories. The cows are principally Ayrshire grades, which are 
thought the best. 


J. L. Laycock, Kingston, Frontenac: Butter making is carried on to a limited extent by the old 
system, as we have no creameries. Cheese is the principal product of the dairy. We prefer Holstein and 
Ayrshire grades for cheese, Jersey grades for butter and Durham grades for beef. 


James Moulton, Leeds and Lansdowne Rear, Leeds and Grenville: There is not much butter raised for 
the market—nearly all cheese. A large number of Holsteins are being raised here but none are yet milking. 
Durhams crossed with Ayrshires are my choice, and are as yet I believe in greatest favor. 


R. G. Murphy, Crosby 8., Leeds: Cheese is our principal product; the only butter made is after the 
1st November. Our township is noted for the large amount of cheese manufactured. The breeds of cows 
are principally Ayrshire grades and the native cattle. Ayrshire and Ayrshire grades give the best results. 


Gideon Fairbairn, Edwardsburg, Leeds and Grenville: Farmers have realized good prices for dairy 
produce. Very few farmers are making butter. There is only one creamery in the township while there 
are eleven cheese factories. Cheese has paid much better than butter this year, and most of it has been 
Caer i at 125 and 12? cents per lb. for the last two months, Ayrshire crossed with Holsteins give 
the best results. 


A. Harkness, Matilda, Dundas: In this township there are ten cheese and but one butter factory, 
though there is still a good deal of butter made in private dairies. Probably two-thirds of the milk product 
is made into cheese. Ayrshire and Holsteins are in most favor with dairymen. Grade Durhams are 
numerous. Ayrshires have so far given the best results, but the Holsteins have only been recently intro- 
duced. The Durham is not as a rule equal to the old native cow for dairying.} 


H. F. McDermid, Cornwall, Stormont: Very few farmers make butter, as the cheese factories take 
most of the milk. There are not many cattle except. the common Canadian cows. A. few have pure Hol- 
stein bulls and some have Ayrshires, and they appear to be in high favor with the owners. There are also 
a few Durhams. 


Robert Wilson, Lancaster, Glengarry: Butter in the meantime is in good demand as the gain in butter 
over cheese is about three cents a day per cow. Shorthorn grades seem to be the favorites in this section, 
but I think the Ayrshire grades give the best results in the dairying section. 


James Cattanach, Lancaster, Glengarry: As cheese factories are so convenient to all parts of this 
township the milk is sent to them, as cheese pays best. We have no creamery, and therefore all our butter 
is home-made. 


James Wylie, Hawkesbury E., Prescott: There is very little butter made as there are thirteen cheese 
factories working in this township. Good butter has commanded 22 cents this fall. 


Paul Labrosse, Hawkesbury H., Prescott: Cheese is the principal dairy industry in this township, but 
butter pays nearly as well as cheese, because there is a good demand at from 20 to 24 cents per lb. Almost 
all our cows are the Canadian. We have some Ayrshires and a few Durhams. 


Peter Bolton, Russell, Russell: Butter is not very plentiful here, and cheese has become almost the whole 
business this year. The old Canadian grade cow is the best animal for this cold climate. If you get the 
right kind and care for them as the fancy breeds are cared for you will have the best results. 


Wm. Doyle, Osgoode, Carleton: Since the middle of August there has been a great falling off in the 
supply of milk. The two cheese factories at Manotick had to close the first week of October, the supply 
of milk was so small. Butter at 20 cents per lb, pays better than cheese if a man has help without hiring. 
There are some of all breeds of cattle. The result depends more upon the feed and care than on the breed. 
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Lewis Morton, Goulbourne, Carleton: Butter is more lar ely produced than cheese 
%wo cheese factories in this township. The farmers here are ae ce particular as to bre 


_ so much so as they should be. Since the cheese factories have been in operation the Ho 
_ ‘more in favor and are being introduced. 


as there are only 
eds of cattle—not 
Isteins seems to be 


F. Kosmack, Admaston, Renfrew: There is only one cheese factory in this riding. Butter is scarce 


‘and a great quantity of it was bad on account of the excessive heat. Shorthorn grades predominate, but 
_ -Holsteins are gaining in favor. ; 


A. F. Stewart. Beckwith, Lanark: The majority of the farmers patronize cheese industries. Cheese 
_ sold so well this year that the probability is that more will send their milk to the factories next year, 
_ Cheese sold at 124 cents for the past three months. Durham grades prevail here. 








Lawrence Dowdall, Drummond, Lanark: The state of dairying this year has been good both for butter 


_ :and cheese, better than it has been for some years past. As for the breed of cows, I think that the Ayrshire 
_ «ow is a very good one for milk, butter and cheese. 


. William Maxwell, Laxton, Victoria: Butter was scarce in consequence of the dry weather. Durhams 


ote A ye are in highest favar, but some prefer the common grade cows as they require less care than 
ithe others. 






John Moloney, Douro, Peterborough: The dairy industry is about equally divided between butter and 
_ cheese, but the quantity of butter and cheese manufactured is about 25 per cent. below the average, owing 
_ ‘to bad pasturage. Durham grades are mostly in favor for their good quality of milk and also for their 
beefing qualities when past usefulness for milk. 








A. R. Kidd, Dummer, Peterborough: Everyone engaged in dairying is delighted with the season’s 
return, and are unanimous in a hope that it may continue, getting neither better nor worse. This township 
__ may be said to be in the cheese business completely. Our cows are chiefly of the Shorthorn and Ayrshire 
_ grades, and we have some natives. The recent test under the auspices of the Peterboro’ Central Fair, held 
in the town of Peterboro’, gave the prize to Shorthorn grades as against thoroughbred Holsteins, 





4 Charles R. Stewart, Dysart, Haliburton: The production of milk this season was not more than one 
 thalf of the usual quantity, owing to drouth. There is no cheese made here, but lots of butter. The common 
grade cow is used here, and in my opinion is the most suitable and most profitable, being easier fed. 





ik Anson Latta, Thurlow, Hastings: Cheese is the principal production, as there are no creameries. It 
_ is hard to say what breed is the favorite. Holsteins, Jerseys and Shorthorns are admired by many, 
_ A Shorthorn carried off the prize at the Quinte fair, recently held in the city of Belleville, for the best 
 milker. 
A. H. Smith, Monck, Muskoka: Good butter is scarce and sells readily at 20 cents per Ib. There is no 
_ «cheese factory nearer than Huntsville. Durhams are preferred, as they are good both for milk and beef. 


Peter McDonald, Machar, Parry Sound: Butter is the only dairy industry here yet, and that is scarcely 
_ enough for home consumption. The Canadian cow if well fed, will do better in this district than any other 
_ ‘breed, as our cows have to forage for a living in the summer. 


} W. T. Hubbert, Campbell, Algoma: Dairying. is not so good now on account of the drouth, but asa 
_ general thing it is above the average. The country is new, and the milch cows are common stock. 


THE APIARY. 


At the last annual meeting of the Ontario Beskeepers Association a committee was 
' appointed to prepare a list of enquiries relating to apiculture, to be sent to beekeepers 
throughout the province by the Bureau of Industries in order to procure statistics of the . 
_ honey and wax product of Ontario. In a circular issued by the Bureau on February 
8th, 1888, the above fact was stated, and accompanying the circular was the committee's 
_ schedule, which consisted of the following points of enquiry : 


Ph 4 1. No. of Colonies put into winter quarters in Fall of 1886. 
2. No. of Colonies with which season of 1887 commenced. 
3. No, of increase of Colonies in 1887, 
4. No, of Colonies put into Winter quarters in Fall of 1887. 
i 5. Pounds of comb Honey taken in 1887. 
; . 6. Pounds of extracted Honey taken in 1887. 
7. Pounds of Wax taken in 1887. 
8. Value of Honey and Wax produce of season of 1887. 
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Three thousand schedules were sent out to names furnished chiefly by the Association, 
and of the replies 651 were sufficiently complete to admit of their being used for 
tabulation purposes. A number of answers were also received from persons who had 
either given up beekeeping or had left the province. Table xiv. shows the number of 
colonies and the product and value of the honey and wax by counties, and a summary 
by county groups is given below: . 
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The 651 apiarists reporting put 19,015 hives into winter quarters in 1886, and began 
the spring of 1887 with but 14,613, or 4,402 hives less. The greater part of that decrease 
represents the colonies that died in the winter ; a number of colonies were also bought. 
or sold to trim up the apiary in the spring. By the fall of 1887, however, the total 
number of colonies ready for winter quarters had grown to 23,828, a clear increase of 
9,215 in the season and 4,813 more than in the previous fall. The increase from new 
colonies in 1887 would have made the total for wintering larger but for the fact that 
“dwindling” and the drouth had weakened many of the hives to such an extent as to- 
make douoling up a necessity in many cases. The average number of hives per apiary 
placed in winter quarters in 1886 was 29.2, while in 1887 it had increased to 36.6. 

The total yield of honey reported for 1887 was 611,370 lb., of which 112,277 lb., or 
about 18.3 per cent. was disposed of in the comb. The average per apiary was 939 lb., 
or nearly 26 lb. per hive, which is considered to be not more than half of the usual yield. 
The product of wax aggregated 6,686 lb., or an average of 10.3 per beekeeper. Wax is. 
too valuable for foundation comb to be readily parted with by the apiarist, and the various 
ingenious methods for straining honey enable the beekeeper to hold back the wax unless. 
honey in the comb is specially desired. The average value of the honey and wax for 
each apiary was $103.28, the amount over the $100 representing the value of the wax. 

The largest number of returns came from the West Midland group, and the next. 
largest from the Lake Ontario counties. In the St. Lawrence and Ottawa counties the: 
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average number of hives per apiary is higher than that of any other group, being 
43.1, and the Lake Ontario counties follow with an average of 40.6 colonies. The 
value of the product of honey and wax in the Lake Ontario group was $17,968.22, 
or fully double that of any of the groups except the West Midland, where it reached 
$15,709.03. In the Lake Erie group the provincial average value of $103.28 per 
hive fell to $82.40, while in the Lake Ontario counties it was $135.10. 

The season of 1887 was one that apiarists will be likely to remember on account 
of the extraordinary effect of the drouth upon the yield of honey. The bees came 
_ through the winter in good condition generally, anything like severe winter-killing being 

reported from but two or three counties. The season opened early and swarming was 
unusually vigorous—‘“‘ early and often” was the favorite description of correspondents. 
A few cases of foul brood were reported, but on the whole the condition of the bees was 
healthy. ‘The hives were quickly stored with honey, but the drouth cut the season short. 
The white clover and linden blooms were soon over, and the bees were early without a 
_ foraging ground for nectar. As the season of buckwheat blossom was also shortened by 
the drouth the bees ceased making honey and began to draw upon their stores in the latter 
part of July. This enforced idleness from lack of opportunity to get sweets for honey 
kept alive many old bees that otherwise would have died from hard work or exposure, 
though there will probably be a heavy falling off in the spring. But to meet this, the 
queen, who ceased laying early, will after her long rest be likely to start laying earlier 
than usual in the spring, and will soon make up for any loss among the old bees. Expe- - 
rienced beekeepers place the average net yield per colony, spring count, at 25 lb. 


FROM THE AUGUST REPORT. 


A. W. Cohoe, Rochester, Essex : The increase of bees was good, and they gathered some honey from 
white clover and basswood, but none since, and many colonies are now in a starving condition and will be 
lost unless fed at once. 


John Bishop, Orford, Kent: Bees did well in the spring; they swarmed early and often, but the dry 
weather has about starved them to death, and set them to robbing. 


M. Payne, Southwold and Yarmouth, Elgin: This is a very poor honey year. The bees swarmed all 
right, but the dry, hot weather seems to have cut off the supply. Bees are generally in good health. 


A. N. Simmons, Middleton, Norfolk: They have increased well during the swarming season, but the 
yield of honey will not be more than one-third of last season. 


William Kindree, Cayuga N., Haldimand: Bees are strong at present, although there have not been 
many swarms. It has been too dry, and honey will not be half a crop, White clover did not give much 
honey. Alsike did well and so did basswood, but only for a short time. 


F, A. Hutt, Stamford, Welland: The surplus up to the present time is about 25 lb. a colony. Our 
apiary consists of 30 colonies, increased by swarming to 55. We do not notice anything that would indicate 
the presence of disease. The bees are seemingly healthy, but I have noticed what I consider an unusual 
quantity of dead brood. In reference to the production : The season opened very favorably, the colonies 
increasing very fast in bees, and during the fruit blossoms working most industriously, making a nice 
surplus ; but the drouth that followed shortened our principal honey supply, viz., white clover and bass- 
wood. The showers of last night and to-day (Aug. 11) will help the buckwheat bloom, and although we do 
not expect a surplus from this, it will stimulate breeding and prepare the bees better for winter quarters. 


G. A. Deadman, Morris and Grey, Huron: I give below a statement for the townships of Morris and 
Grey: Morris—There are about 500 colonies, spring count; increase by swarming, 300. ‘The yield of 
surplus honey will be about 25 lb. per colony, spring count, and is not up to the average. White clover 
failed to yield much nectar, probably due to cold nights. Basswood bloomed well, and yielded nicely for a 
few days, but the bloom was soon over, owing to the hot weather. We are getting no honey from fall 
flowers, and the bees have been drawing upon their supplies since August Ist. The Jones hive is princi- 
pally used in this township. Grey.—Probably 200 colonies, spring count ; increased 100 per cent. Yield 
of honey about 20 lb. of surplus per colony, spring count. A large proportion of bee-keepers in this town- 
ship use box-hives; the remainder, Jones and Thomas hives. ‘There is no disease of bees in either town- 
ship that I am aware of. There are not good prospects of wintering well, as breeding has ceased early. 
The above reports include the village of Brussels, which has 250 colonies on the Morris side and about 50 


on the Grey side. 


Reid, Kinloss, Bruce: A good many bees were lost in the spring by foul brood. They swarmed 
eae ae Biter The product of Boner has been good, and the prospect has been altogether favorable. 


R. Gillies, Sullivan, Grey: Bees are in good health, They swarmed well and made honey early, but 
did not make much after the dry weather commenced. Bees were killing drones in July. 


; i Westminster, Middlesex: A great many died in winter, and they have done very 
hie eae: swarming, and the yield of honey will be very poor as there was scarcely any white 
clover. I alse fear buckwheat will be a failure, and hence but little honey. 


10 (B.1.) 
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M. & W. Schell, Oxford E., Oxford: Bees were in splendid condition when the honey flow usually comes, 
but white clover did not yield the usual amount of nectar. The product will be light ; not more than 30 lb. 
from colonies that did not swarm. The bees did not swarm as much as usual. 


James Stull, Grantham, Lincoln: This has been a very bad year for bees. There was a great com™ 
motion among them during the swarming season ; there is not much honey. 


Thos. Shaw, Binbrook, Wentworth: Bees are generally in good health. There have been splendid 
swarms, but poor honey product. | 


John Campbell, Chinguacousy, Peel: Bees did exceedingly well in the fore part of the season. They 
swarmed well and made a lot of honey, but since the 15th of July they have done nothing but live. 


D. B. Nighswander, Markham, York: Bees swarmed very often, but their health is good. The honey 
product is very good and of good quality. There is every prospect of good wintering. 


L. Weller, Scott, Ontario: The health of bees is good. My increase was from 50 to 75 (that is 25 new 
colonies), and my neighbor from 39 old has over 100 in all. I put on surplus arrangements early and fed. 
the swarming bees. My greatest yield from one colony was 110 sections; the least, nothing. The season 
is too dry, and honey will be a light crop. 


S. Hinman, Cramahe, Northumberland : Bees were affected a good deal by the drouth, which seemed 
to dry the flowers prematurely. There was about half as much swarming as usual, and the yield of honey 
will be small in consequence. 


George N. Rose, Marysburg N., Prince Edward : Bees appear to be healthy and have done considerable 
swarming, but are not making much honey. 


P. W. Miller, Kaladar, Lennox and Addington: Bees have done very well in swarming and are 
generally in good condition, but the honey flow was light. The dry weather has been the cause. 


John Simpson, Kingston, Frontenac: My bees have done well this season both in swarming and cup 
honey. I commenced with seven hives and have eighteen strong stocks. I join the weaker swarms. 


John Ferguson, Wolford, Leeds and Grenville: It has been an average season for bees. Many swarms 
died last winter, and those that lived were weak. The supply of honey is entirely in excess of the demand, 
so that many are careless about raising bees. 


“vimPp, Gareau, Plantagenet N., Prescott: Bees have wintered well and are healthy ; they swarmed fairly 
well. The honey product was good during the first part of the summer, but has failed considerably, and a 
profitable fall is not expected. 


Peter Bolton, Russell, Russell: The bees were never known to do better. We have as high as four 
swarms from a hive. All the hives are filled, and the bush seems to be filled with swarms this year. 


H. A. Schultz, Sebastopol, Renfrew: Bees came out of their winter quarters in the best of conditione 
The genial spring weather enabled them to build up rapidly, and to commence swarming from ten to twelve 
days earlier than usual. The honey product for the month of June was excellent, both as to quantity and 
quality. Linden was a failure for honey. 


Wm. Paterson, Ramsay, Lanark: Bees died{largely last winter, and the drouth and heat are telling 
on the product. They swarmed well, however. 


Thos. Beall, Ops, Victoria: Most of the bees here were winter-killed, but those that came through all 
right did wellin the early honey season. The season was unusually short, occasioned by the dry weather. 
One apiary will have from six to eight tons of honey surplus, which I think is more than all others put 
together in this section. 


A. R. Kidd, Dummer, Peterboro’: Bees "appear to have done remarkably well. There was an unusually 
large basswood blossom, which is the ‘‘ pure gold” for bees. 


Wm. J. Casselman, Brunel, Muskoka: Bees have not done well. I put out 34 colonies last spring and 
have now 61. I got about 950 lb. of honey, and expect to feed back about 600 Ib. for winter. 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


Edward Nash, Mersea, Essex: Bees have made but very little honey this season. A good many will 
have to be fed to get them through the winter. 


F. B. Stewart, Raleigh, Kent: Bees have been healthy, but on account of the drouth honey is very 
scarce. Some expect to need all their crop for wintering over. 


Samuel Maccoll, Dunwich, Elgin: Bees will have scarcely enough honey to winter on, the product is so 
short. 


O. EH. Twiss, Middleton, Norfolk: Bees are thriving as well as could be expected. The honey product — 
was small this year, on account of the drouth, and several have been feeding. : 


V. Honsberger, Cayuga S., Haldimand : The honey supply is below an average this year on account 
of the dry weather. Bees appear to be in a fair condition this fall, but they require a good deal of feeding — 
to make them so. 


John A. Law, Stamford, Welland: Bees did not do well in many parts of our township, as there was 
no second clover crop. . 


is much below the average, about 25 lb. 
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G. A. Deadman, Morris, Huron : Colonies are stronger in bees than I supposed they would at this date 
(Oct. 20), as the queen ceased laying early owing to the absence of nectar from fall flowers. The bees have 
therefore been drawing upon their supplies since the beginning of August. The large number of bees is 
no doubt due to this cessation of activity on their part, there being no incentive to work, so that many that 
would have otherwise died from hard work and exposure still live, T¢ may reasonably be supposed that 
there will be a great falling away in the spring, but this will likely be counter-balanced by the queen after 
so long a rest starting to lay her eggs earlier, thereby supplying the colonies with young bees to take the 
place of the dead and the dying. This year it will be prudent’to winter bees in the cellar or other protected 
repositories, as the old bees will hardly have the vitality to withstand the cold and exposure of an average 
winter, Apiarists would do well to make sure of the amount of honey their colonies have in the hive, as 
the bees have already consumed an unusual amount of that in store. The yield per colony, spring count, 








Hugh Murray, Bruce, Bruce: The honey crop was quite a disappointment. Great hopes were formed 
from the favorable spring which were not realized when the honey season arrived. Clover, although 
plentiful, did not appear to yield honey in any quantity, and basswood was of no account. 


Robert Gillies, Sullivan, Grey: It has been the pocrest season for honey I have experienced in 27 years. 
If not fed and well cared for there will be very few next spring. 


Wm. J amieson, Westminster, Middlesex: Bees have had a poor season. The produce of honey will be 
small, and the increase by swarming will give a poor showing. 


F. Malcolm, Blandford, Oxford: Bees are on the increase, but have not done well this year. Many 
beekeepers got little or no honey. The best I have heard of is 50 lbs. per colony, and that by one man only, 
Had 80 colonies. 


W. B. Freeborn, Mornington, Perth: I fear many of the colonies are short of supplies, as the honey 
season was cut short by drouth, and many of them will not winter. 


Christian T. Groh, Waterloo, Waterloo: It has been a poor year for bees, as it was toodry. They 
have hardly doubled in stock, and while some have yielded as high as 45 or 50 lb. the average has been 
about 25 lbs. of honey to a hive. 


Wm. M. Kiernan, Mulmur, Dufferin: Bees did well while the honey season lasted, but it was very 
short, there being only about eleven days of honey harvest. The bees have been consuming winter supplies 
since June 23rd, and must be fed largely for winter or heavy loss will result. 


Frank Wyatt, Grantham, Lincoln: It has been a very poor season for gathering honey, and many bees 


- will starve this winter.. 


Adam Alexander, Nassagaweya, Halton: Last winter was a hard one on bees, and most of the bee- 
keepers tried more to increase their stock of bees than to make honey. There is little, if any, local honey 
for sale. 

John Campbell, Chinguacousy, Peel: Honey is not a large crop on account of the short season, There 
was a good flow the fore part of the season, but it dropped very soon on account of dry weather. There is 
about 40 lb. per hive, with hives light without feeding up. Bees have been healthy this season, and there 
‘have been a good number of swarms. 


J. D. Evans, Etobicoke, York: Bees are in a fair condition for the winter, but the honey crop is short, 
as the white clover blossom failed early. 


W. A. Peters, Hope, Durham: Bees will have to be fed through the winter or they will starve. The 
honey product is very light. 


S. Hinman, Cramahe, Northumberland: Bees have had a poor year. The drouth and heat dried up 
the flowers prematurely and cut the bees short. 


W.N. Dollar, Fredericksburg N., Lennox and Addington : Bees did not swarm as well or make the 


same amount of honey as in 1886. 


i 


i 


, ing, Barrie, Frontenac: Bees did well till about the first or second week of July, but since 
ete aitgtier not done anything. I have three or four early swarms that are very heavy, while 
those that were a week or ten days later have not honey enough to keep them alive through the winter. 


Donald P. McRae, Roxborough, Stormont: Bees did very well in the first part of the season, but late 
colonies are too weak to stand the winter. 


: f ‘ ; t : hi 
j hwaite, Hawkesbury W., Prescott: There is only one large apiary in_ the township, 
Bere Bo oe 200 hives Several eae also raise a few swarms for their own use. The production 
has been fair and the quality is excellent. 
i i but they have had to live 
Bolton, Russell, Russell: Bees did well in the first part of the season, 
on Be tho oabtiared for the past two months, and that has wasted their store. 


Wm. Hawkins, jr., Stafford, Renfrew : Bees did well early in the year, but I am afraid a good many 


7 of the swarms will not see spring. 


Wm. Cookman, Somerville, Victoria: The bees seem very healthy, but they made no honey in the 


‘ latter part of the season. If they are not fed I believe there will be a great loss of bees this winter. 


John Moloney, Douro, Peterborough: The honey product will be short this year as there was no 


| blossom worth anything except basswood. Bees will go with small supplies into winter quarters. 
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FROM THE FEBRUARY RETURNS (Feb, 8, 1888). 


Arthur B. Castell, Howard, Kent: White clover was a total failure in 1887 in this locality, but bass 
wood honey was plentiful and of choice quality. 


Wm. Morris, Aldborough, Elgin: I put my bees out early in the spring of 1887, and they dwindled 
down, and I had to buy bees by the pound. After taking the bees out of the cellar I did not keep them 
sufficiently warm. One beeman tells me he lost 20 skips the same way. 


John E. Cohoe, Wainfleet, }Welland: Honey was almost a complete failure here owing to the © 
drouth. The bees swarmed well until the drouth set in. <A great many of my young swarms flew out 
in the fall, having consumed all of their stores, and perished on trees and on the sides of other hives, the 
other colonies not allowing them to enter. 


John V. Battram, Moore, Lambton: I used all my wax, and bought about 120 lbs. of foundation. I 
sold about half the honey at 12c. The bees are in good condition at present. Last season proved a poor 
honey harvest, but the quality was good. 


J. Langstroth, Tuckersmith, Huron: The season of 1887 was too dry for the honey to secrete in large 
quantities. 


J. B. Ritchie, Brant, Bruce: The honey yield was poor in this locality last year. Fears are entertained 
of great losses of bees this spring, on account of very little late breeding. Most of the beekeepers around 
here had to feed artificially. - 


Wm. Rowand, Brant, Bruce: I am trying the cellar for the first time. Up to date one colony (a small 
one) is gone, but the rest are doing well. The temperature has ranged from 38° to 41° for about two 
months, but previous to that it ranged from 42° to 46° from the middle of October. I put half of the 
colonies in at that time. The other half I left to the last week of December, and they are all alive yet, with 
no appearance of dysentery. The cellar is dry, as the smoke flue of the furnace passes through it. 


Thos. Boland, Artemesia, Grey: My bees made no more than will winter them. Last season was the 
worst here for many years ; the drouth checked the honey flow. 


Charles A. Smith, London, Middlesex: My cellar being too damp and cold, the bees got diarrhoea, and 
all died but one ; and it was so weak it dwindled away in the spring. It was the worst winter I ever 
had since I started beekeeping. 


C. R. Patience, Oxford W., Oxford: I had tc feed back about 25 per cent. of honey in the fall. The 
season was too dry for honey, or an increase in this section. Some apiaries are not even getting enough 
to winter. 


J. B. Hall, Blandford, Oxford: I fed back to my bees sugar syrup costing $16.80, while the value of 
honey and wax was but $12. The increase, therefore, was $4.80 less than nothing ! 


W. J. Robinson, Mono, Dufferin: It was a poor season on account of drouth. My bees are all living 
at this date (Feb. 20.) They are in the cellar. 


C, W. Hellems, St. Catharines, Lincoln: The year 1887 had the shortest honey season of any year I — 
have ever known in forty years, on account of drouth. , 


W. B. Terry, (willimbury N., York: My bees wintered badly in 1886-7, and also in what. some bee- — 
keepers call ‘‘springing” or dwindling away after setting out in the spring; consequently it was a disas- — 
trous season with me, and I think with most of the beekeepers in Ontario. I believe the returns for 1887 — 
will not show a fair yearly average. 


John Nichol, Whitby, Ontario: The season of 1887 was a total failure as far as honey making was } 
concerned. Many old swarms did not make an ounce beyond keeping themselves alive. j 


Allen Pringle, Richmond, Lennox : Owing to the severe and protracted drouth the winter was an excep *. : 
tionally poor one for honey production. My bee culture has always been in connection with farming, of | 
which [ consider it a legitimate part. 


John W. Calder, Lancaster, Glengarry : The past season was a poor one in this locality. The bees did 
well at first, but the great drouth soon stopped the honey flow. I have kept bees in large numbers for the 
last fourteen years, and I found 1887 about as bad a year as we have had. 


Edmond Anderson, Lanark, Lanark: The season of 1887 has been the poorest in fourteen years, the — 
average yield per colony being only a little over 33 lb. The average yield per colony for the past nine 
years was 643 lb., and the largest average yield of any single year of the nine was in 1881, when 1154 lb. — 
per colony were realized. . F 


George Garlick, Dummer, Peterborough: In the fall of 1882 I had 150 stocks, but in the spring of 1883 _ 
I had but four left. I bought some and increased to 46 in 1885, but in the spring of 1886 all died out, and _ 
T have quit the business. I kept bees successfully for 25 years, selling from 2,700 to 3,000 lb. of honey per — 
annum, and in 1881 3,500 Ib. , 


Lewis Marsh, Huntingdon, Hastings: I find I am in the immediate vicinity of that terror to bee- — 
keepers, foul brood. There are two apiaries almost destroyed in the past year by this loathsome disease. 
I would not have my bees get a drop of the infected honey for $500. I wish the Government would take 
up the matter and stamp out the disease. 
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CHEESE FACTORIES AND CREAMERIES IN ONTARIO. 





_ CHEESE FACTORIES IN OPERATION IN 
POST OFFICE ADDRESS OF THE SECRETARY OF EACH FACTORY. 


- County and Township. 


Name of Factory. 





— 





ONTARIO DURING 1887, WITH NAMK AND 





Name of Secretary or 


| 
other Officer. Post Office Address. 








_ Essex: 
PPernace nse HT ci ad Blytheswood ...... uvhtGe, Werklindew ee nyie esse Prop.| Blytheswood. 
. Kent: | | 
SEG (er ie Dawn Mills ............. Wilham: Bs Kellyi.cae. vseeon ts Dawn Mills. 
i Bames ville. iss ache the: I ATTOL, A OMIELO. ore spurs re oe Thamesville. 
Satna 4. ./...4 54/0. Chatham Centre......... John Johnston ......-... Sec. Eberts. 
a Chatham Gore......... BPA) SE NEOUNTUNUT Car aetna we Tupperville. 
if Sydenham Valley........ OUT DABSIO. We ectouta oe Sec Wallaceburg. 
ae Wallaceburg)... 0).250.7 John Skinner. ... Sec do 
5 LSD WICHN oss ot’oc ee 2 Blenheim oie. i. 53 George M. Baird ........ See Blenheim. 
i @réek, Road 72%... ROA oe We Ballers fr eer es Harwich. 
me, Howard.......... Botany ad anes ss hens. CRs Weeks te erence eine. Botany. 
in Ridgetown «.s2d.ee ds ee. EX: Gi WW tblsorieicrs Gere ed os Prop.| Ridgetown. 
HOW .ol Ob acne ee ree Jvames Buller. ..23:20 0: - Prop.| Selton. 
‘ WIOTOi sees Ss celelsie sc Orford Cheese Co........ S. McDonald..... Sec. , Muirkirk. 
@ Tilbury, B.......... PV RROUUEO MIB eta oleh fale as George: Hope «0. «neyo Sec. | Valetta. 
_ Enein: 
¢ PAlaporong a ies... RIDA ay ah wae Pe se W.. EEX Mclean {22 ce Oee an ane Crinan. 
: Kedneyewadeac see eels Went! Morris? 2a 7 see: Sec. | Rodney. 
Y Rosedale® yy ae ci sh. oe Bawin: Derry 27 4iedce . ... | Aldborough. 
i BAVA ae is)2: . Bayham vires. Se. Da Martin asche via Sec. | Griffin’s Corners. 
i Bayham’ Branch .....2... James Elliott Cheesemaker.| Tilsonburg. 
Bayham and Malahide...| Isaac Brown............. Dir. Corinth. 
Nova Scotia Street....... James E. Chute......... Sec. Lakeview. 
Talbot' Street vse. oe! Gia W... Marshalls... s03 Sec. Guysboro’, 
Vienne yo i 7s SO NT es. W mei Wiathad a h4 an mero: Treas.| Vienna. 
Dorchester, S....... Avrora Yds Pnaess Sk Richard Jollifies. . oa wots ai Avon. 
Byonser rs te ee Thomas Wilkinson ...... Sec Lyons. 
Springheld’:..ei.e geen: John Clunasi: ars tiase. Sec Springfield. 
Dunwich eae... : Ditton sis es 2a aes NOW oss dackson...¢ 6.55.05 Sec Dutton. 
; Wallacetown............ Donald Campbell........ Sec. Wallacetown. 
Aisiahiden se. 60...) dtalahide. 729 eae 6% RobertiaAbelh : 14> fas aS Seville. 
a OoG Siren Rene ne J. W. Hutchinson ....... Sec. | Aylmer. 
SOULDWOLG: <5 135560 PGi age ace eee eee Johny MeNeil 2.0000 eee Tona Station. 
West Magdalat riety... Re Re Cranston. 5: see eae West Magdala. 
PY ATTOOUGII I 3. +s > 3s Bg ine ae ee MER Gee John VV OCOth peas, hatin beaters Sparta. 
Yarmouth Centre........ James Drow...) 6.8 Se Sec Yarmouth Centre. 
Marletom tio ta os ape stirs is Culvetias swiinchleetures ames s Mapleton. 
NoRFOLK : 
Charlotteville ...... Stew illianis x. 23) ts. 4 G. W. Newman......... Sec. | St. Williams. 
PV IULORIA Aa ne ch PN OS tes wd POU OW aa: vos tase ae aes Sec Vittoria. 
PIN NAERES UMC Be ce. (Volk op aati Bie a Chas, UIEVOY argc cue eee fetes Walsh. 
Houghton! 1.825% 3 Houghton Centre........ Se TN AGKSON is fei le Se telat tate Houghton. 
Houghton & Walsingham| T. E. Brown ..........-...---. Clear Creek. 
CleanGreek oi, hs ae Jonathan ‘Williams 2.22.0. 6. do 
Middleton ......... Deis Sota s Mee as Jacob Sovereen..........-----.| Delhi. 
| Middleton and Bayham..| O. E. Twiss .........+.-. Sec Courtland. 
i Townsend.........- ‘Bloomsburg is3 oii ac ee JH bimgwrood.s 25 20 Sec. Bloomsburg. 
i DS Gatou acts ics o> Heute Andrew Edy .........-.: Sec Boston. 
aa en aera” Ys \ William R.. Shearer... 210s s- Villa Nova. 
AE ORLOLC oicinciiy as ak ote Woe N COLO Penuaet cree sicets oa oe Waterford. 
Walsingham........ Cameleon James Knowles... ....00.+0/ ++ Carholme. 
aie CODA ese = vlotaustash se udhrars PON DLA LOY «ron ses cae ae Langton. 
Ey nedOch |. 5. anapbe keel stays Op As Ostrandeny i). 'cie gam aleeies Lynedoch. 
BAC HAM, 2 «04s cries PSGORLOIN ES lee enieratbenmee te H. J. Middaugh. it As) Bookton. 
IEaMOlagti: cl. eatin tates ¢ | G. A, Carter ........+-+. Sec. | Ranelagh. 
Uinricusal ee) oss vacates W od. Reavely, a. ti anuom tee Vanessa. 
Woodhouse......... | Black Creel is... c.08 ates W.. .C. Parsons.) o.. 0.0 aeubes (ue) EVIE 
: iIWxecl Silom toi eee. Ws He Olds er ore Sec Simcoe. 
IN GETOL I Take ul te ci ened an Edmund Word vok «seine aon Lynn Valley. 


* No return received from factory. 
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CHEESE FACTORIES. 
a A SR cH LIT Or RIS IR UREN Gy BO 
County and Township. Name of Factory. pe tecteadlege dy We Post Office Address. 
HALDIMAND : 
anborough ........ Canborough sa). fos Wm. H. M. Birdsall..... Prop. Penne: 
BVUGSA IN cca eee | Ohler Weve c arena Clark McCombs. 59) ose. 2.3 Kohler. 
ey uee oy ae on Tekeviie be ae i: EranolsSplatecu eet ae. Pare 
Oneida sa toe sy co He seravillers su: seu: oe i Ge ay ie ues ie eee Sec Hagersville. 
PIOMOGA Cad que ieee Ly Teside Wace beans Lt dtcun Jamies IN Paget worse Clee Tyneside. : 
MoultOnseve ences | Attercliffe Station ......, Wir Shirtonan! be anos Sec. Attercliffe Station. 
| SEroniness Wise oo senaen ae Arch. McDonald ........ f Stromness. 
Walpole sui) Wu) Cheapside tuus sau a numa dhe Au Walter) 3, et aes Cheapside. 
Jarvis, West \.0e, stele Wo, Parsong (ie. Gee te mn Jarvis. 
CAG MMe Ae cin at eae ee Was Parkinsons Prop do 
Walpole: evar ni Shee Jonn Tt Best yee eee Balmoral. 
WELLAND: 
Bertie oe sey Sek BELA. he eee RE. Ov Dish eric) vias ane mens Ridgeway. 
Tyee sy lad ih! ia Mee ee a SING Lies 0s iio, Unie one do 
Willowdalecw: oo: wut” ‘Solomon N, Beam fied aol eu Black Creek.” 
Pelbai) ice veut ean Notth Pelham “itu ae. ‘A, f CMMEAY Favre Papen Pea tee REIT oe) Pelham Union. 
Wainfleet Malay tian. hvLarsh ville foe iye mae Winn. \GriOnd ood prewar eee ate Marshville. 
Wellandport* . oda t ek Hamilton Johnson............. Wellandport. 
LAMBTON: 
Bosanquet,......... Ridge Tree aos iuewey oe | George Sutherland....... Sec. | Thedfor. 
Brooke ys. cen Perr Old yi: When teri WebOhn pi dyisici., snc mmuae Prop. | Aberfeldy. 
Brooke! aia ena ae John D. Carroll .... 0... 5. Sec. Watford. 
Brooke & Warwick Union| Alex. Cowan ............ Sec Watford. 
Euphemia.......... Ree tts ic) cc see George Annet... tueeeaume ht Sutherland’s Corn’s. 
Hiorencest | altos {tea aa WER INorton sot ol) omen Florence. 
Hphomigh way... ase en Arch. MicKellary ua Se aeeee Alvinston. 
MT OOPe SU. ve eenes BBPOWN Roc is. haa J ilaryass yt DA deste eee Colinville. 
Colinville oy nko ge ra Clement , White)s. «isl ae do 
St Olaig Ute pee et Jdihn Desc 4...” ssa Sec. Sarnia. 
Bigmpton au) wet Gala Banko uu: Wm. Symington......... Sec. Camlachie. 
Uttoxeter yay tae Edward Archer. ...... 23. Sec, Warwick W. 
pone Plympton. BAM, Mine AY. Anderson...6 22208 Sec. Wyoming. 
arniain heeer sees Gale's tine he aa eee ial Wan. Cale 4 ypock 3 Sec. Cole’s Corners. 
ee TE Ny ce Og Sam. Writ Carrick... 30 74) aaa Sec. Mandaumin. 
DOHIDTA word inde tres Sombra Ch. Company WS howell (or ae, ican Sec. Sombra. 
Warwick: spect cela LsHorosbt hace 0 o, eional aa Robert McFarland .. ......... Forest. 
a aA Pa hes, hcl Wim, Thompson i! Sec, Arkona. 
WV awit le ay die ia cae ea Robert Herbert .2 of hie dye. Warwick. 
Huron: 
AShield alone a Kiintaal? sy donee eae anak J ON adi VAR AEH Meee Pea teen eae Kintail. 
Grey Liat eins Grey and Morris. .4...... Daniel Stewart .......... Sec Brussels. 
EERE eae a cal ie, bad | pa Pannabaker (04,35), Sec Cranbrook. 
Molesworth). ji.cis aimed Henry Coghlin ss 4 mare Sec. Molesworth. 
Walton) bok a uenenes Re EL. Weremson sso yt Sec. | Walton. 
Howickss) een Ord Wire ti Mie eae apne David Snubwen ee ese Sec Kurtzville. 
MEP SOD)S Bie tdi. wer geht Wm. McKercher .............. Wroxeter. 
Springbank ts A ecules Geo; Pad held caiman 2h. Sec. Gorrie. 
Lullett ) tai siees | Constance*.......0.. 002; Jt ct MUTA erence & Hace ee Constance. 
MeKillop 14 e Wan thro 5% Goeieaes aad John C. Morrison........ Sec. Winthrop, 
taney oc beon iy Blakey oa ii 5 ig ha ae Andrew, ark iateeiie pclae dee ' Blake. 
Ptephen intent Crecitom vw, boca Charles’ Brownian Beai-bnn sues Crediton. 
Tuckersmith .....,. Rodgerville we... 6.) nas James Murray eres cick oe Rodgerville. 
MINPSTLY |) yw, Bluevatej ee coun min John (Burgess Piet Sec. Bluevale. 
Wawanosh, E...... Belgrave uo) ei George Hood yea sul. Sec Sunshine. 
BRucE: 
BANS raTa AR UeiL ay th Mig Ae Se Se eae DoC)/ Mackinnon’). 702" Sec. Allenford. 
dd ea oi cae et Cree Uae Go Gi Mitchell a5. asec Tara. 
Brant nett ot Beane Oh. and Beas shee Daniel Sullivan jac cee eS. Sec. Malcolm. 
Duakeld (005 [Baan Louis Kaufman.......... Sec. Dunkeld. 
Brace CC ea ih wel) Clits y haem MMM te CA J John McKellar.......... Sec. Tiverton. 
Duderwoods 2s Oe Vee aw AMOSMEILkeras wean mt Sec Underwood, 
Greshana 2. )0p Wn ceney nah John Johnston ......... Sec. | Gresham. 
Carrick ass | BCLIN OPE} 2 oie dh ee D. N. McDonald ........ Sec. Belmore. 
Otter Creek ......... ious araun'st jus educates Sec. Walkerton. 
Treen S ees Pinkerton: 2202p eee naa David Pinkerton ........ Sec. Pinkerton. 
STO Wace ieane eng idee PEEL IIPON Uo ae Ma James Harrison.......... Pres. | Kincardine. 
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Bruce.—Continued. | 














PLUVOU. . 2's'¢-e ate enaet Pine River 






































Riensekrbie erate gteteeere John Thompson .........Pres, | Pine River. 
Kincardine... iitlartom™ cesar ye CCL TROSs Mata 0. eee Kincardine. 
Bervie, Thorntail........ EEA, HOsterinc... Ae ea aaa Tiverton. 
i anlossatics costes V's. Holyrood “2 nia ing George McIntosh..... .. Sec Holyrood, 
Tatetvow ca 0 JOA... Dennings, Deu eM a, Sec Uucknow. 
Saugeen....0.bi.... Burgoyne * . E. Daloris 2k lho Tiverton. 
MATE ets 9's altionc cece. George S. Webb......... Sec. North Bruce. 
GREY: | ! 
Artemesia.......... Olesnerton. te oe ee, James Brodie............ Sec Vandeleur. 
ENOEINANDY «00. +0¢ «.: MEAD Ouest Meyer teaat: t Joseph Tuck ....)....... Treas.| Mt. Forest. 
Nery. ene iat | | Roperts Wherry ie. ie een Varney. 
LORS ana aaa RV ROUAINY on aoe on ec” John M. Burk... 7.70000. Pres. | Wareham. 
MOPOROM (ses cae es ct Dyan Oalkree i a cg ie Robert Cornetcy. icc senses: Dundalk. 
TALS XS) rc uur sg tear al gc deh Abbotts... 00 case Sec do 
ie bgiek ene wre 08 oll Arh at eh « URN Te CM See do 
Wicroniaw ts fete ee | Want, EL Ames Jas. tetas Sec. | Inistioge, 
Si vincent... ...., Sty Vv uicanteve sr. te Eris se CAESOL des acter See. Meaford. 
SIMCOE : 
Gwillimbury, VPs LOR 6 eg 5. relate, Habe: James A. Blain eyo 5a, Gilford. _ 
SSO ie Ras Re? 55s) ely Crown Till, scsi Joho Darbyesc cea eee Sec. | Crown Hill. 
gear ... set a My Mes, Hy A BOD i aaa si eee Hidgar. 
Nottawasaga ....4.. ilaswencder 20.52 2 Moni 2 samuel Flach. iyo. .20 04: Mer. | Lavender. 
Tecumseth. ....... Mmockstowni. eek dels YE (MOOG: xi2s) SR Gh See. Cookstown. 
MIDDLESEX : | ; 
Adelaide)... <. PAOLA Geer tke tk ee at ousselh Smith. so. lar vec ees Keyser. 
ISeEWOOU sitet. case. dees Jase Beck Cottey Folate ane | Kerwood. 
Diet Crean ta aes tee d,s COULLOR ER ie een oe wel Springbank. 
PON TCbobia a eg tease soon Te Muller sacl) so met Watford. 
Bidduloinase. «> Cedar /V alert: vata Michael Blake. ......... Sec Elginfield. 
| North Middlesex ........ George Wi Boxtits ssn. Sec. Lucan. 
COPOOCME ce cr) s we'a« Canoes ota weeds ants Mis pete athe Naat Oney Sec. | eee rat 
Mts Carmiol cone nari SALAS BOHN: ai tpn oo ae Ee 
Muncey Road w).. 4.50. | Samuel Price ............ Sec. | Muncey. 
ee head | pee Rohe CaM Tdi e Ne POL GH Si tees Be Cheh i Ne ae | Moe 
orchester, N...... LEETISTGO) meee cree ate ALTE ao sittin sibs e slater ote Mine V. 
are | Dorchester Star... oaaues- Wobias Hekhardt: 22.3 uss sat aks | Dorchester Sta, 
CIC Ta rat. Re ig eae Oe nae DS Vein Wee Re ee Treas do 
OCR i aie oie 2 aah, ee James Sinith vin eee eee Crampton. 
Harrietsville ...0........ Deancis Kui iuieineeo: Sec. Harrietsville. 
| Thames. eer J. A. James ..... Cheesemaker.| Nilestown. 
Biri) elesstolel ken Appin. ... PR a OLE ty ae . ames G Bers eisai), We Treas. ER rte 
DVEQRE Eola tod ale Sa Neath aoe ames CSTE paain Ne ae e. 
GAVIA: we as 5 Tapines Enon ee sae. ae Pipe SULOGG Ne cb Cheesemaker.| Plover Mills. 
(TeALy enna fen ee ats SOHRGOALY sa ah iveals ot Prop. | London. 
| DE CIIOSOT eo Ne 4 wie Seah > pe WoAVIG Sells oo olan s setae .| Ferguson, 
| INOEtH branch... s.. «sce « A, J. Kernohan.......... Sec. The Grove. 
f |S) OM BEE Ye baleen Sade Oita John (Ba Maree. «soa: Sec Arva. 
| ROR ME oo be ot Rave NERA rding Bol takh ae Sec. | Thorndale. 
Mietcalfe ...1 <1 en. 2 auier a ph lena Se weohenn ong: seat cae Saraeilise adele ws ct See. a ores 
TEGO BANG stone: chs os: tur Sen SIR PR OP ERLGRO LE BOM ae SS ol cline gon say aus : 
| NWIEMOM Stara a cnceg jac ce Pea nCisi NV. USO Wa. soe ae es do 
| TCLRCTESS OA eral a ans oe Ghemcgominn oft. g. 5 ee ee Hector McFarlane....... Sec Glencoe. 
| ae Wardeville.. 0. tees We Atkingonin aeons: Sec, | Wardsville. 
| Nissouri, W.... ... Nissouri and Blanshard ..; Fergus McMaster..... ~ 2 ECs | St. Mary’s. 
‘ | Chery bn ey cease ETope: Websterc V2. . scala haus Thamesford. 
ies INTSSOUTrIEVVOSt oo eee POO. eae aoe nice ace Sec Thorndale. 
rd Westminster IsBelmotten sets). 2.0 enc George McKellar ........ Sec. | Belmont. 
Fe ROC aa Belmont Branch*........ ent y SHO ja cy upset. enters do 
tne | Ciara ens: Sider? Alt Suniel Mcuice as bones Gs Glanworth. 
\ North Street ............ Wiis) rin vaca ay: Prop. | Lambeth. 
iy Pond Willis i ee ee John McDougall......... Sec. Pond Mills. 
i WW niba habeas. oi tece er. John LA. Burnaray ei Sec White Oak. 
| Williams, W HUOUN ECOWN Een Soe clea: Wines Dickson enc. soci Sec. Parkhill. 
iri 4 Eb ner i ka tee Aa 
OxForRD: . : 
i 1 eu John Ries carry ay enna. Pres. | Bright. 
ee etiae ok oc OO eaten epee ie Sec. | Hastwood 
Farmer’s Home.......... Jonathan Graham. ........... Secale 
Plone’. 36 bea ai. - SSG TLON ord arary eh Ra ants 8 el Wine McArthar. 4.33 ics Sec. rinceton. 
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County and Township. Name of Factory. N ast ean era ) Post Office Address. 
OxFrorD.— Con. 
Werehany inne meek Brownsville, Culloden. . | ' ; 
Culloden Branch....... Benjamin Hopkins. ..... Sec. | Brownsville. 
Campbellton. .. 5.5.20. 
Deer Creek* iio hE Ue: nee dT. Ws Benson, (i. erent. Verschoyle. 
Dereham and Norwich ...| Wm. Jones.............. Sec. Mt. Elgin. 
| Dereham and Oxford, W.| Wm. Wilson ..:......... Sec. Ingersoll. 
Lawson's 20 Gauci ou OS EARL ALTICN sce Me eee es Sec. Holbrook. 
RSA a Te na a RRP MN Se Ns ESOC WELL cba ayer ntvans teat e ara cee Mt. Elgin. 
[Ee TOUSE slid seuc ie, oeee poe Thomas Prowse Oe eae ee do 
ete A vay 6 MONS Apes abate fp Pushers: ELNTG | ue emanate Sec. Holbrook. 
PY EYSCHOWIE oan ene sames Hunters: $537 dca guaweee ¢ Verschoyle. 
INGssOUrL, Tents ELUNISSOUDE SPD ene? Wie Rishon: co whi Sec. | Thamesford. 
Hast rane }20 so. ee sos Thomas W. Alderson .......... Kintore. 
KiAtones sneer ane DSR. Calder io) a.) ‘jan ees do 
Lakeside ..... a ieee RobertiMarshall 7 sccsae ek Lakeside. 
EAMOstord tec ren David Lawrence......... See. Thamesford. 
Norwich, Ni a Burgessville*, ‘Pioneer *..) J.\du; Farrington’ i... 054. ses Norwich, ™ 
CTAPIOU ASAD) fen start FTA uO86O cee. wale aed Sec, | do 
SIG. hos cae eee aan ae John Duncan s.2c beens Sec. do 
Norwich, Sia hier) Somerville. i ile th. ee ae WW NLOTTIS A yaWed es ce ee Sec. Otterville. 
ppringtord™ 4, ) seeenaee dohn RK. ohnsonm,. CATs 07s Springford. 
Cxford shi copay ie a AMONG. cae ke Te James McConnell........ See. Vandecar. 
Oxford, Hand: Wav ie BES. Schell is. ea eae as ect Woodstock. 
Oxtard aN EO uG Lawes Maple Feats vou ce Thos. Caddey........ .... Prop. | Ingersoll. 
North Oxford yes una WH. Sutherland. yon Sec. do 
OxTord ys Wve aces Harris itso nt etcer ee eb Newton (hae aes Sec. Salford. 
OSTORC VV Mos Wane aetna Wie Panels Yes. hea eG: Ingersoll, 
LOL Ag Be eto ee Blandford and E. Zorra..| Thos. Lockhart..........Sec. Walmer. 
Germain Union.......... Otto Pressprich: (5 weer Sec. | New Hamburg. 
Honey Grove: ise dan ose Robert Morton...) wm ae es Cassel. 
Olive Peat oo eye ee David Malcolint: jexu, aee vessels Innerkip. 
Spring Ores (oer Tac A He Shay! Hv ss satel tS mW Sas PC Woodstock. 
Lat nSeHar es he eee ee | Absalom Glaves ......... Sec. Hickson. 
Zorra KE. Central.... .... [James *Andersont || re ee Strathallan. 
Zorrn, Ws thon sate Pairooksdalel™ set Mester Tee LOTTA ce ones Sec. | Fairview. 
SOLA Springer Nese Haughiatheson’ 3. tre yon Youngsville. 
NVC RAOLTS, « Saad tee nce Fegee OUATLOL BMObG rey eke marc ee Ingersoll. 
BRANT: : 
Brantford ;...caalise: Paris OAC. 4)05),.0 eee a ae Ceorge Hilhi ) 2025 cegue wa Prop. Brantford. 
Burford wear nue. New Durham), scion. tas James Paterson’...\)s oy AU. New Durham. 
ASTOR VT ets Sus ace YAR tnt Joseph McCombs........ Sec. | Kelvin. 
Oakland sc cot hecuieat mOeiland™. oc iii Bie ma Amasa Beebe. i: 54i.54. (ae Oakland. 
PERTH : | 
DOWniIe eye ko. AVON DAU NOE AA Sen aa Wiha) Perici Sco oe eee Sec. Motherwell. 
Black Greek: A2h wr mae | Thos. Ballantyne, M.P.P....., Stratford. 
DOWIE TAPS iad sees nae US PC Pn SEE G4 Cat aaa 8 Sec. Avonton. 
| Gore of Downie... 1.2... | John Dempsey........... Prop. | Fairview. 
I Kastnerville 223000 fe George Barthel). age Sak ete 
Easthope, N........ INV ONC ALE! aoa oe ieeey: | Thomas Ballantyne, M.P.P.... 
Easthope, S ........ PAVISCOGK: (ma ar noah Ballantyne & Gillard .......... Tabiseoce 
Plmia ya $e UA BEE ICT bul ie nea tae William Stevenson..... Pxvold Stop Briton. 
omega oi anaes ‘..-| Samuel McAllister............. Donegal. 
ae, Ha ARR Nh Neue Sac William Lochhead ........ Sec. | Listowel. 
JON WBA. SAS ee soars meee Robert Clelandiai 4.55 usages Listowel. 
opine hae sent mar antihgice Joseph Freeman .......... Sec. | Briton. 
Monkton...... satelie  soapelale Id kun AeA NOH ats cna gat ge a Sec. | Monkton. 
IRR Y du yk te ae ee John Morsisow “ie, Joo. aes Newry. 
Rosedalew es)... seas ot George Robertson ............. Monkton. 
‘Woodside. tt AAs aes James Danbrook.......... Sec. | Listowel. 
Putlartomriuncn As.) Cold? Creek’, sh jo tae Bye J COLEMAN ETO ne patie reeacra Fullarton. 
MaGgan Wee Gos Willow Grovecn ee eee William: Squire jive dk e.t. os: Bornholm. 
Mornington .. Carthage sie oor. peas ...-| Samuel Watson........... Sec. | Carthage. 
Milverton!) inte Me areay Donald Mecisillivray ..... Prop. | Milverton. 
Newtons) ahr 07 1 OU npn ito aie el nee ttt: Hees Prop. | Newton. 
Wallacowe tao ics Cedar Grove............. George Vi. Poole rey ave ere Wallace. 
pWiallace s.r aekoe eee John Stewart... 2.4. 0..40% Sec. | Listowel. 


WELLINGTON: 
ATthor itches CONN oe As eh eae James McLuhan....... ...sec. | Conn. 
Kenilworth ..)2 ited see. George Cushing........... Sec. | Kenilworth. 
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County and T ship. Name of § if 
y ee Name of Factory. yee Gaee me Post Office Address 
a NEON 00 | 
uther, Paw ien dF Luther, W., and Arthur .| John McNab 
Maryborough....... Mary borough A eat rset Villian Wileod b thiah ats we Rothes 
BALVerbadle” dees: ceva at William Rafter ...........See. Riverbank 
; Wy AMLOtLE 3. hn te ns eae William Patterson ....... Sec. | Moorefield. 
LEG Lt ELA EYISOOTN Soe cey wee William McLellan ...._..Sec. | Harriston. 
Minto and Arthur....... Da ie (SuCGaD yy cele. ‘Sec. | Harriston. 
Palmerston: 5 sess ne a0 Richard Andrew Sec. | ° 
om) chard Andrew.......... ec. | Palmerston. 
rove) Nis oe OE AR Goldstone: Ly meee eter: William T. Whale.... Goldstone 
MOCO eee Se a ahdi re tees gaps James White ............ Pres. ) Winfield. 
WATERLOO : 
Dumfries, N......-- Rasseriilei,... .asnaneb-naieel ohne Wilson cas... 5. Sec. | Galt 
Wellesley ......---- BRMELS was id dreind de ba Ferdinand Walter. . .. ..Sec. Bamberg 
aney grove BAAR Cah sous . W. ran Rete er eS ae e on Poole. 
: INWOOd ....-- secs eee es enjamin Sanderson........... i 
Wilmot py ain 3s Pe valley 3 (CoD) Henry D. Tye rg yc cusitlo’s Sec. Haywoille 
Woolwich 2.00600 |., ee Laine OE or see Ua ce ay 
a pepeue : nine 
aranth....++-+-- MBER Fay eB eee Senet e Jonathan Varcoe.... S 
Luther, H... ...... Wace ry Mes cep h ale Hugh McDougall Satta Son Tarbert 
See Lule seeecees pe DUING ns .'.5 ina oate ee Robert Cornett........... Sec. | Dundalk. 
ONO .... essere ees | Oranweville 0): seins" x J.S. Leighton... . ..+see-| Orangeville. 
eon : | 
AISCOL .. 2.2 ss eeee ee Omistorvillent.s cee. 3 os < a WMdame Spears, 0.0... Meens coe Caistorvill 
Clinton .......----- RAMI EN! Monit ck ee ony bes Melvin Rogan. ER On ede Bs Campden 
Gainsborough ..... pe ebereaeh ning aeh ak pie Michael Ginther .......... Sec. | Bismarck. 
: SG ba 8 Gi ce cogs Charles Li. Snyder... 25.50 =. 4. St. Ann’s. 
Grimsby, S.......-. PLC GP REIOG Oat ant ats cme ss es Nathan Field. Deas etal etphon sts Smithville: 
WENTWORTH : 
Ancaster .....+.+--- Renforth..... einai seats HRS | William Mayhew....Salesman. | Renforth. 
Beverley ......-.--- Maple Groves... jseiisa> David’ Patterson «nce Ava: Dundas. 
Sheftield. ,.... cae kitensa ern GW i iame bi: Cov. gets kak -) Sheffield. 
PEEL : 
Chinguacousy ...... PN OE VAL aes see we a: Ropert Groateschoy ten sas Sec. | Georgetown. 
YORK: © 
King ........eeeee SECT s Sits ghar galerie oN ods NISRR i Charles Norman.........-..--- King. 
Markham .......... Cedar Grove...... ...... Mrs) JAN Raymers 0... eas Box Grove. 
Ringwood ........ toh Sees (Aw B.A Groveds ones s a6 Pa idataie ne Ringwood. 
ONTARIO : : 
Picker ct yer Pickering 9. 'ssysie eb Ses James V. Richardson., ....... Pickering. 
Reach ......--- Beer te UCACILc 5 etin vie sons Orie aot ee os William Spence........-.-..+-- Manchester. 
Uxbridge.......++.. Uxbridge.) sra.e lk eaee Tra, Chapman. 22. 2) se imaydls Prop.| Uxbridge. 
‘ (S000 WOOd s siisad ale Maas? | J. Wey Poddh oi vuie.r'. sneer Goodwood. 
Whitby, H......... Geneva. cines sii fa UN Parnes BUDS. vse \os cytoeet Mente oh Columbus. 
DuRHAM :— 
‘Clarke .....000.-0+- Nowtonville ). oo uy. + in. Wo WulDickeyennkiie Sec. ; Clarke. 
} SOOO Ah dks. c eS pp meee COME GOT inate eaten Sec. | Orono. 
Darlington ..... Meee HAVIN GCOM <3). +.» oars y #7 TPP ALL Tay ite ethno ters Sec. | Courtice. 
Plame DtOn).) 3286 ns ene Pe ye P DLLES eee, totter soe ome Sec. | Hampton. 
Hope .....+-see-ee- 1G) ah aon ne .| William Henwood ....... Pres. | Welcome. 
Perrytown .....-..-+ +: Fred. Currelley .........-- Sec. | Canton. 
NORTHUMBERLAND : 
Brighton ........ +: BerohGOn see ade arle se os C. Richmond......-. Oris ae Sec. | Hilton. 
Brighton and Murray....| J. ©. Darin esas st oka iste Sec. | Wooler. 
Codrington.... ..+....+> oO De nigh tet ae pn taal Seana Séc. | Codrington. 
Strong &Co.......---s-+ Hugh Strong & Co...... Props. | Hilton. 
CGramahe...-.....--| Castleton.........5-+-++5 ARV uvekoaoonk ase Sec. | Castleton. 
Berna ett 5 nlp n sock fo i= oe Sols WOM. Knightrs p saer oe feces Dundonald. 
Morganston ......-.++ SEN AB, BELEK ph EP Sec. | Morganston. 
Haldimand..... «-- Vlaldiapand”™.:., .40-!sle.. 2 Folie CeciuusOies vasa ee eee Colborne. 
Spring Valley ........--- Alex. G. McDonald............ Burnley. 
Hamilton ......-.+: 1 er tay = ee ae | Samuel Philp. ite. Vets cere Baltimore. 
Crane te Sa aes tieheded shes Richard, Cullis......-..+.. Sec. | Camborne. 
’ Wore Souad cnidsiets ves ala, sha John C. Rosevear. .......Sec. ; Cold Springs. 
Murray <1. <ahees MouUntAli asians seme lte Orton Moran.) fee Pres. | Frankford. 
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Bic 3 aes tere Gawd | 
NORTHUMBERLAND — 
Continued. 
le Lidat, “Buvoseser u.0° D'S. 1tying con ea aR do 
PEETAY H icra lant Gop + ‘ aM: ane Res | HAT endrick’ . aauajeu aver |) Stockdale, 
Perey wut eke Brickleyne cinco i erie. Reliz Convey obs) Wied Baie Brickley. 
USSR Resin: Pine Gre OMe Patrick Collins emeesa wee f Campbellford. 
Tuaseneatae ana. sree aa ennis Keogan ........... Sec. | Hastings. 
Warkworth | o.oo c8 4), ib. Wiboing. sehen 4 { Warkworth. 
Seymour ........... FAB, co pees wey Gilbert ‘Bedford... wo eis 4 | Campbellford. 
hy Grow iBay (ici waren m. Petherick, jr........ Sec. | row Bay 
MOmewE hike Adorn Raniie 2 ihn) Caen ie Menie. 
LEE SER WON AE John Govan). avai a Sec. | Campbellford. 
Wfeniem whi canons tunine James Stewart............ Sec. | Menie. 
Meyersburg*.... ...... George McGrath ......... Sec. | Campbellford. 
Riayehainey att y ebert Cock: .. 07295) hue Sec. do 
Rylstone inp ned David “Alans, o::5 1 ee Sec. | Rylstone. 
Seymour West........... WW a Wee ys hs Ream at Sec. | Campbellford. 
hiStan wood)... Niivanerl & dB. Peoples) s. 9h Cheek a Sec. | Preneveau. = 
Drent¢Bridge Gian 0 John Dee viMi eiicde rene ay Trent Bridge. 
Vatloy iis tos ciate Join NOlggics\ ceiioereren Sec. | Campbellford. 
Woodlands juccen.') dance Fred Macotin 9.46 iu eae ob do 
PRINcE Epwarp: . 
aaa Nese Sameer es Tolnl poten Ane eet gree ee 
Victoriate e. HORDE Wa. Sith...) och hs EM Consecon. 
Athol asi e SCnOnEY, "Valier i i bel Tinther Plate.) oe ee a ae Sec. | Cherry Valley. 
Hallowell tc. Allisonwillos ©. cuuucue: can Janies Calnan’ ok Sec. | Allisonville, 
Sina Bloomfield .........,...,| David 8. Hubbs .... ||” .Sec. ; Bloomfield. - 
Hillisn ier) hire ee eas James’ HeoNoxon.)n/cce ae ee Hillier. 
Noarvabuio es Take View 2 hemiea? Ce INU ORG at os gee Sec. | Waupoos. 
TEP nara MN MOR el aROMeEDADAWwiaGti a: eaten Sec Hees 
‘Black Greeley co i Alberti ovens ton Sec ilford. 
Maryepune Oo. sata one MRC. ThRaE Joseph Hartgrove .. ..... Sec. | South Bay. 
Royal Street. 00) {i ED Sloss aie ees Sec. | Milford. 
Sophiasburg........ Big ae i | ne hat en Prise es Sec Leiseeccnl 
] Fe AS sti ye Ite ara CRSOT sani soc eaeest ee { . 
Canes Valor | CUA cad VEN PORNO Sp, OU | | Northvort. 
Waple. eat); oe piAlired Hostess cur oom | Fish Lake. 
(inte sheaves te D.SS pOlMed Ce eere Ee Pres. | Solmesville. 
Switzer’s.....0 0.1" oT AaeDhomas Wrights cider ehens Gilbert’s Mills. 
Lennox & Appineron: 
Adolphustown ..... Ga Caan zy aU te akg ae et A ee ee orgies P "Soo Sophos 
eraheral Weal Sun a 4 Sais a ate an Mae Hdward Hinch; : 4) $3uue Camden East. 
Camden Hast.) ....; Gontaccs nig ee Wins Whelan v.35 a2 jp Ra Centreville. 
Enterprise *..-1 170077" Thomas Clancey............... Enterprise. 
Moxeoweow ee. John M) Hodgson {iysily 44) | Sunbury. 
Newburgh re is ai J:.B. Aylesworth. ...00yRie), Newburgh. 
Hrnesttow Enapey hoarse: ER, CERIN Elo fay) sie oe Sec. | Switzerville. 
Rae ater Sisson Ae ame eae ae James CO. W radar ese) oe vig.) Odessa. 
Uainne Basho es Wroltstordanienmten Woe eins Morven. 
ilton ... bib, eee "| Robert Metzler.......... Prop. | Odessa. 
Fredericksburg, N .. iy CPBED. wc dake me semi ihn ee - re Leta RES ae be 
TUL aan NCA Paw ee ae es ‘Or tee eee a Cone i ; 
Fredericksburg, S .. CORW Ay ah aati: oe ir Bera seesiroe eras Honey, 
LEAR VISTO we oh al eaten unc e EIN Wr ST RIERA RAL : 5 
Richmond.......... Forest Mille. (3000020127) see Tease carne tain 
Slby (ans ied eee ReneS any ay ebay 
Sheffield ......,..., Sheffield yy. (1) Use pr aniel eres ae i airlines 
FRONTENAC : 
Bedford ijn 3 ¢ ....{ Salem, Fermoy........., Daniel P. Alguirecsiuciaiioe Westport. 
Clarendon and Miller|*.......... sino Bt REAM ay a Dawson & Wood ....... Props. | Plevna. 
Hinchinbrooke ..... Iron Junction, Parham John M. Hodgson nina hein ol. Sunbury. 
Kingston) vis ks PAT Pea i ink Cea pais James Dowling ..,.. Salesman. | Mt. Chesney. 
Collins Bay cone neal ae Allen \Smiiths ji) taj we Sec. | Westbrook, 
Glenburnie 4...) ath doe Robert Vairvee ss Pon Prop. | Glenburnie, 
Clenvale shiva alts fans Joseph: Cramer.) sig vein Glenvale. 
Lake Shore... 54 30,¢.5_.. Phillip (Ey Ward. onic. abner Kingston. 
Maple Grove ............ nile. GHASS A140) i ostia tT aeS | do 
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PE AME SECON: 0s u've oie sis ¢ Pious Hollow 3 fej? 4+ Joseph Kowlericcs ccs). oss deae 5 j Mt. Chesney. 
TOTO clr a «/ogvieps Mand Met sRet osha Knigh tr.’ Penson Elginburg. 
Loughborough...... MR OTES GT oa a. 5 jeep eared voun > Moreland’, ude. 4 Mie | Sydenham. 
Live and Let Live....... John M.; Hodgson: vs. iat Sunbury. 
| Herth Load’. un eel ens Wm. Coup Dries 9/5 stevie wield tials Perth Road. 
PE IBCSOULTR ck gidjtys sys « Pillersliewas «v seynaunieteres buch! Oowani.') Mig eecedelay. Gananoque. 
Morning Stari.) ..5h4 6 Daniel MoLenn GA shdalech funy eenaets 8 Kingston. 
IRE ANGTOVOGn:;*.5 1. abe tes Jobo Dillon: shyteethie sivicdes os | Brewer’s Mills. 
Rosell ee James R. Barnes ........ Sec Dufferin. 
PEPON ULATION «cc ale. 5) Ad's 6 Bradshaw’. 2a... dcon a ees Robert McLean..... .... Sec. Harrowsmith. 
Partington ay. ssesasee': Thomas Leonard......... Sec. Hartington. 
| Verona We od betel ReIAE SAGES HiatEe Hod con 
Storrington......... Ks DaBEGESGR O14 h-s-supesotseioe op: pavisg Agameinnceaagt ai tenoa eon ie eee ae 
ih Gold Springs ....-pee 2 Clow > Lanowith ie rec % abe ds do 
Palco SHOre ie alas he ders noch lM errisiy ).c.t¢4eleelunace Inverary. 
hakew Views, 24s canelaa 4 Wrst Barr a SR eli gebleeate do 
poke nata (oi Ni Caps of Caen ie fire te oat George ands saad waeoadet kot Sunbury. 
StOLTIN LON, eee ee L Murphys. caeaeaes Brewer’s Mills. 
UMD te: Cae. saan extn. John’ ME) Hodgson. 4h. upd te i Sunbury. 
WES ODUDD ve wok bear the ere Henry McBroom... cfu wea): Washburn. 
YE ae Brett ssca hae irs b= Alex Ritchie ss S45. tae. Sec. Inverary. 
Wolfe Island ....... Ellin, GOV CN) Lo ba. ei 0 EEee L POOLR Le th iihetery dict ci eels Wolfe Island. 
LEEDS AND GRENVILLE: 
rir Tee 4 ae Central Augusta......... James Connell & Co..:........ Algonquin. 
Charleville, Domville....} J. W. Place . -.| Maynard. 
Wistory iN O..2 becuse eas OR” PUAN lic Mass Plaats North Augusta. 
Maple'Grovely ois oh 2.2: CR EL isse lhe. as he aN aaa Algonquin. 
HOeDUOl Es wince ee eens ames, Keating a Cork eae eee mee Roebuck. 
| Si. Lawrence Star ....... John-MeLean ‘os .2. 0... Sec Maitland. 
Poubn Brann seu. aloe: Thomas EK. Meech ............. North Augusta. 
Threeptownn ofthc e. es. YS MeMabow sic eae Throoptown. 
Willa wisciscaien an Lae week Andrew MeNish......... Sec. Brockville. 
IBYeR6e)S* hegre et IEE Bresees ites tee. ctasen eases Philipsville. 
Bastard & Burgess, S.; Farmer’s Own........... James: Barlow i... 00. eshte es Delta. 
People’s Mutual ......... PD Gs MEOUris:-.0.,. watt ee raat: Sec. | Forfar. 
Plum Hollow No. 1...... Ambrose Derbyshire........... | Plum Hollow. 
Plum Hollow No. 2*..... Samuel Jackson’ .'ii.). 0/00 31 do 
PONG Suse ede aot M. J. DeWolfe.......-........ Freeland. 
FROV OE Bk cis ars Berets ia 5) bcd INTO Re SEVOWCLSL Us cata seed c leat ee Newboyne. 
SHSLIOn Ate cme tes ace Eltjah: Bowser. 0200) ee hee « Delta. 
Smith’s Valley......:... James Staith, .44 sae ele eae Harlem. 
Philipavallee eos aie. BY Ra W haley... e.0s os as Sec Philipsville. 
Pertland wats one: vis 3s G. S. Austin ... 0........--.- Portland. 
Crosby, N.....,+«+2| Ardmore, Westport...... De P, Aleowire wos Vavantee as Westport 
Clear Lake Union ....... Thomas Leggatt......... ; Elgin. 
HORI OS oie ens OULINION, 2:12 Wares sine 5 Foy Vs Halladay. 22.7053 ct tae, “do 
; Lore DLO, ee ste se eee Bil. Halladay. tices vans do 
Maple: Grove 205 Yen> 3 Sidney M. Halladay ........... do 
Ge aloe eh ils Sos atsle ale vie Dargavel: sthoras Guan e do 
Singleton. ....... Johny) Mustardce see sicrcee ae Newboro 
Cherry Ridge... 6 wien ed ulia Know ltonig cies sates om vers do 
NEO TUOMMes Ges 6 Lun cee as Robert H. Somerville ...... ..| Morton, | 
Edwardsburg......»| Armstrong, Spencerville .| Thomas J. Bennett ............ Spencerville. 
Thompson’s Nos. 1, 4 & 5.| W. H. Thompson.............. Pittston. 
Lorne, Millar ......... Millar & Ferguson............. Spencerville. 
Spencerville ........... | 
Glensmail, Johnstown. . a Wm. Eager South Mountain 
Mains¥ ile, enenieg i eneleny Sa eet ia a : 
Piet AtOW Mewes eal) CUVEE 2 4 oie sao cn teen te ONG Sr ctee ak cre one ashi iene: airfie ast. 
aan AIMOMW Es. icles «hee aeons Chas. L. McBrady A i aha Prop.; Addison. 
PR COISIOVN cece tastes ssiness J: AS Davidson). ooudedte tinea Brockville. 
KALDOFA-OPHNgs ...... cee Wo Bs Kalboriis a cc..o ash oats wen do 
Maple Grange... 2s. | M. FF. Hughes 0.2.0... ce jena Lyn. 
Orchard Valley 6.53; «5. James. .W biter, © vee eae. Prop. Tatham 
Royal Dominion.. ...... PW ELOR COM ote reine sae New Dublin. 
LAT a ee othe Mis oats iC NE Day low. see ee Sec Lyn. 
IV GEOT ny ae nr iteee eae ose eta « | Chas. W. deCarle........ Sec Br pei nillet 
cae WR pis Pern C.J; Gilroyosmentnen ees Caos Glenbuell. 
* Mh RR Omas OMG Meted ate eta ciara etal Greenbush. 
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County and Township. Name of Factory. a” perc i Rack a Post Office Address, — 
LEEDS & GRENVILLE— | 
Continued. 
Elmsley, 5 ......... Seana anny gi WWoeutee i i Panes AM se foe, ! Smith’s Falls. 
Maple Leaf. ............ ichael O’ Marat taee eee ek 4 | Lombardy. 
Hecott, Boao... HeeottyUmion* iene, | | ae ae eeltgy DR ie Sec. Rockfield. 
Holland Uniomes Ones. S@.5 ynich ty Feat, Sec. Escott. 
Junerown Bawls weuee. James Herbison ......../2..... Caintown. 
Junetown, VAT. koe. e Francis Fortune ......... Sec. do 
Springfield Union ....... James B. Moxley........ Sec. | Escott. 
Thousand Island ........ Cy Com walls 2p Sue Sec. | Rockport. 
Gower, S,seaeene, Hieekstoncin. oressun sue ee | ats ee PP Na ey haat aN ay es ee Mountain. 
ACitleyt ce ac pate New bliss eee iiy Poca ek Taw COAG 18 eae eae oledo. 
: EVODINSON syedae eee ae Alex. Cameron «citi we een Smith’s «alls. 
pilvernCreek savant bee George 8S. stratton....... Sec. | Toledo. 
Leeds & Lansdowne, F’} Bruce ................... * i 7 aes Nas eee Sec. | Lansdowne. 
Deer Wake Soe eee ohn Cowan ..25 0 SMAI Stag | fo) 
Dalcemaim® 5/2 ee Flerbertill orton. ste eee Warburton. 
air hacen, Dil a Lee w n e DCR bates /o 008 0 ets Lansdowne. = 
Gananoque Junction*.... a F. ae ane Reh ate ea kee See 
OLIVE sie A oh A a meorgre OTE shan ce eee 0) 
Norton Gy Cen ae ae Robert Wilson .......... Sec. Wilstead. 
People’s® ih) it Pee Henry McCalpin ........ gull se South Lake. 
Rapids Valley aa S.J. Johnston... ... ....Sec. | Lansdowne. 
St. Lawrence....... _.....| Peter M. Wood..... Ee ers Ivy Lea. 
SLVer Oprings gig e.. ee. 0 Won. Richardson) Wee .| Gananoque. 
POULH WuaAkOw ca hie see James Birmingham.... ....... do 
Lilley ig. cece et aren James Wal Grier ™ i) ata ne Lansdowne. 
Warburton <<... eee Nelonn Cook!... 7 ane Sec. Warburton. 
Thompson’s No. 10...... We Hy Thompson jensen: Pittston. 
Leeds& Lansdowne, R pet Nie ee Gre, Be a ae eared sc iter ete escort WE? 
CONROE Gls Puna ema g ek tl ODD W 1oOuUgL OY ve aaeeenua. cee: isville. 
Washbuin alent le an. Jct wWohnson\. eerie e Sec. Soperton. 
Liyndhursté ies: wcae wen eee JORDI MS tarord. 7 tea meee Lansdowne. 
Oalculaeat 00.4 sol ta ean an Ormond Green.) Jc. feces ee Oak Leaf. 
Seeley’s Bay .... ....... Robert Gardiner ......... .....| Seeley’s Bay. 
Springvale” 2s. Metaetee WY. W.. PLICOCK shank Wega nee Sweet’s Corners. 
OXLOP Fests. «bs Bishop’s Mills* .. osc... Allexander Brossie i iae wis nets Bishop’s Mills. 
Brown’s Bridge.......... Worl iBagert iach qedtanecen or South Mountain. 
Burritt’s Rapidsiiads. 2. oe Andrew Carson.......... Sec. | Burritt’s Rapids. 
Hemptyville® teen beetaL ek Orlando ‘Bush = 22.0 eater Kemptville. 
Oxtord Millis) 0 eee iee hos... Meech: 325020 eee North Augusta. 
Anderson: (waa a al dames Andersons)... ava Oxford Mills. 
AV OIFOrd Seas acee9 Ola Pairtield® Si. helen: Rufus Bissell uniter e eae. Easton’s Corners. 
Wietory No.2). i eatit a oJ Abo Pea DLIRONG: ach. |r eee North Augusta. 
Monge, Wier cs eae eo ile Springs 2.0.cn eae | PW. Latticionn a/c twee Sec. yn. 
Wallon yey ou oe iets te: Piles Wiesel Mowry, See. ceed Sec. |, Mallorytown. 
ae Tune Waid, Me ae. | en Been i BES cae bun, We ae 
eeds Union so) al des ae SM EL VEGISCA I Haein creraegtt Py cHoem ae Pucdo 
Y one, Scien oe bea icra inte ie Ae tee aa Cyrenus Stowell ii gett kai Addison. 
Farmersville*..:......... SSE PES RV VALLE IINS ie earn A Pere oot Farmersville. 
Golden Spring. Gcweeasaie (Albert Morniei css. ehedtaed ei do 
a : | 
Matidarncunrse ie. Lord Dufferin* ...... 
oe er er Bil Beg & A ce aay nk Ve Ti Lyn. 
bady Dufferin™ =, } 
Daadena® i Oty ies he aed CW Eib in eerie ee dees oe ae Dundela, 
BOT O76 es ae eee Gr. Li. Camimam ite ne. ne Sec. | Iroquois. 
Morrisbura) ijouene eens Thomas Moorehouse ..... Sec. | Morrisburg. 
Rowena ...... PN eile Pees GVLs Gh ORLOR eam mien ta ya) Aun a teat aie Irena. 
Troqaoie® oi cyie) ee W? SG-Doranteier. Wien as Troquois. 
SRR Mo secpynd eae aR AM TIAL er Alex, Strader coh) Teens Brinston’s Corners. 
Thompson’s No, 2, 3&6 | se 
AT On barnl Med ees, Thomps ue cNial 9. eet Ws Hi. Dhompsenc: 06 aeane. PMS: | 
allyilles: Reni. r ee as . 
South Mountain Ine \ Wm. Eager.... .- biytiey icidae ..+.| South Mountain. 
Williamsburg ...... ay IS OO an Ele oR ch yh fs ek ey PET i 5 ETE ey) | Bie 
DG A sro Se OUTHAN, GRANT Ween at a he ma 
HL OnsiC ero sneha tno es WilonzowNieN airnt = iit ouslmere as Hoasic 
Jackson Hussey ......... Isaiah Barkley ... ...-..Sec. | Dunbar. 
Kendrick & Carlyle...... Wins Alison hele. Jf Sec. do 


+ Received too late for tabulation. 
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County and Township.| Name of Factory. | ripe ees ve Post Office Address. 
DunpDas.—C@on. 
Williamsburg ...... Armstrong’s Bridge.... 
Mode ae Mi D8 a AN 1. Agee Dae Teri eae heyy | South Mountain. 
Riverside ve fases ces 
Winchester......... OCeimond yy caiacenna eke 7 
West Winchester ...... \ OR IRS: Prus GOO INDIS & RAR do 
Pioneer Nomi wae wt UV oA DYETS: «ito<s cee eae ee o Morewood. 
STORMONT: 
COTM WRLL a ate. daa dace Eamer’s Corners ........ HARRI ic cs ane es bo eu CORnMTOL: 
Black River’ .7.. %-..4. 
PO rece eee ee eaa® Uli) Nati sayalrad lacie Mille Roches. 
Roxborouch ). 45 5)... 
Giantess sne pra dy he ae. PERO WrliGieCUe atc wana usin ees Eamer’s Corners. 
Cornwall Centre ........ Pees La GLOVES cies ee sca Cornwall Centre. 
WEOt et LEL, \ co ee hoes since Henry Harrison 0544.64). Sec. Moulinette. 
Silmser,* North Branch*.| D, M. Macpherson....... Prop. | Lancaster. 
PICO nada sl... « Tayside Nos. 3 &4..... .| Moffatt & Bennett ............ Athole. 
De WIC ai Wise w Oh tapes DAWICR SEAL i sized cha eenalee Prop. | Berwick. 
Pioneer’ No. 20H sles bt WW. s ELI BYES eee leave mets Morewood. 
LSNADPUCK a /cck's s fos PANTIES VEDIO ASI a dls S waders «6 i Alexe SUMMICTS se. caces. Sec. | Aultsville. 
Dickenson’s Landing*....| George Shaver............. «+. Wales, 
ad OBC GG ott: Chia ie SP a ag SAMIGs Tis EL AWib esis s tesreueeth es Dixson. 
Pavead Se Olt he se ees cia? Robert: Vallance. «03... cunedee Osnabruck Centre. 
liogan bo Carns fio. 4.8). Blip Robimson Vis..4 dune. Sec. | Grantley. 
oa NeN DUP ein sees ere ebay NLC HU W.GIN hale = o/syoca.s) oats Sec. | Lunenburg. 
North Osnabruck ........ Kdpar Alguire:.). 5% aisw+sene North Valley. 
ee ie Meters: George H. Jackson ...... Sec. ! Gallingertown. 
ayside NOs 0) Vines 
Roxborough ........ Tayside Nos. 1 &2.... \ Moffatt & Bennett!) ees...’ Athole. 
q * 
| eben seis & an | D. M. Macpherson............. | Lancaster. 
GLENGARRY : 
Charlottenburg ..... Hraser st Pointies iy soy. ADOUA eK AROR: feng tse pao we South Lancaster. 
Spring Rancuas.. VAL Bot NEGIONNAN 4..ici4 0 siae ¢ 206 Langcaster. 
Craig, Reese hg toe 
Fraserfield, Martintown J 
Glen Roy, South ae D. M. Macpherson ............ do 
Summerstown, Glen... 
IR CDYOU tease n ce esd Dominionville ......... 
Kennedy, 3rd Kenyon. . de ae 
Loch Garry, Maxville.. EME. Oe 
St. Elmo, Town Hall .. 
Lancaster .........: i: End. nap | 
xperimental...2...4.- L 
Glen Norman, Home... ‘ GO i ative ibtarmeels do 
8rd & 5th Lancaster (2). J i rive 
Mistie; No. Litas 2. doa Sangster & McCuaig........... Bainsville. 
Mochiel” 35 stasis ..! Cameron, Laggan...... t D. M. Macpherson Piacater 
pape. MeCrimmons <i.) ima Maite Pak oy AS at Da ey 
Maple Grove, Nos. 1&3..| James Irvine ..........+.-++--- Dalkeith. 
PRESCOTT : 
PRLEPGON  » weihy ac oh eos CTE ay Rg! Psi a Bredsduangrell 22s cAuic unin 2. Alfred. 
Hawkesbury, E..... E. Hawkesbury, Nos.1 &2.| James Hurley ..........-- Sec.| Barb. 
Maple Leaf, Nos. 1&2 ..|} J. B. A. Mongenais........... .| Rigand, Que. 
Monolea, Nos. 1 & 4..... Thomas Ross & Son..... Props.! Little Rideau. 
Toren EUS Sly in eae Samuel Stephens .............. | Vankleek Hill. 
Maple Grove, No. 2...... Sariod LyvintG sc. sion slaeuncce satel ots Dalkeith. 
CR ERE a) tat aha et Te BUN Vane ois cmectuate as Chute & Blondeau. 
Three factories* ... ... Sh ails Seta eR lock Hull 
Hawkesbury, W....! Two factories*......... } MM. Mo@uatgiis 5-134 penile 
Pla wKesOUry’..'6 owisw as U pete tae ge uae ek chat - Ua 
i SS ne werdiaad SNS MOvTIsONE oS. ease ee oes | enry. 
ria ne oa cl at aa PE | Di Melani yee ira vei ged a | Vankleek Hill. 
Longueuil....  ...| Cassburn ............- tls Tames) CrOgsir de cecal nyt § © Cassburn. 
Plantagenet, N. ....| Treadwell .............-- Gideon, Senecal .......... Prop.| Treadwell. 
Plantagenet, S...... Prescott Star? ).....4.... Dit Sabousitietian. ane doe.: St. Isidore. 
: PiCAVILG eee ye ee cn: ‘Alex@DiCHean ss.’ cassi05 2c Sec.| Rieeville. 
Tayside No. 5°)... 4... Moffatt & Bennett. ........... Athole. 
SLUMS EN Are RAN Salta e 6a 5 | Stephen Surch ..... ........-- Fournier. 
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County and Township. 











RUSSELL : 
Cambridge 
Clarence 


Se a eS 
ee eee er eo reer. 
>“ eceececve 


CARLETON : 
Goulbourn 


PrGntloy cece mates 
Nepean 
Osgoode 


se eee ot ee oe oe 


RENFREW : 
Horton 
Ross 
Westmeath 
Stafford 


LANARK: 
Bathurst 


CC ee 
eveeesccees ec eevee 
eereree see 


eeevrecececececee 


Beckwith 


Dalhousie 
Drummond 


HimsleysrN eh: be 
Lanark 


ee e@ eee vcee 
se eonpeceere 


ee ee eece 


eeeceece sv  ecoeces 


ere ere re oe ew 


seeee 


‘VICTORIA : 
Emily 
Mariposa ete, ¢ 


ro 


‘@@e@en Ce eer cove 


Verulam 


eo cee eo ce eee 


PETERBOROUGH : 
Asphodel........... 


Belmont & Methuen. 


eeececee oe esc eveee 


er ry 


Ennismore 
Otonabee 


Ce a 





| SO WAT Ort ael wen tec ele: 











FACTORIES. 





Name of Factory. 





Clarence 
Tayside, Nos. 7,8 &9.... 
Bolton 


—— 


oe +e eee eee reece 


Ottawa Valley 
Golden 
North} Gower so. c. diva 6 
Wellington 


enerere) 6). slr dete te ew fele cg 


ee ce see we srecee 


eee eer e ee coe eee secon 


Ken:nore, Marvelville . . J 
ANG CS CUS Gn ana 
Osgoode No. 10 
Pooles 


eee eor ces eer eeseeee 


Maple Home * sleet hs. 
Forester’s Falls 
Eureka 


eececa seo eos 
or rr rd 


see eee ereeec ecco 


Bathurst Mutual 
Fallbrook Mutual ....... 
dm Log 672) a Re nA EC 
Scotch Line* 
Valley Queen 
Black’s Corners 
Elphin 
Balderson* 
Dexterriein alkene 
Drummond Centre......, 
Mississippi, Riverside... . 
Lone Star 
DOVE SPRUCE So cae ia an 
Fairplay 
ELOpebOWn ia ur toaceeees 
Rideau Valley. 2.00.0... 
Roseville 
Thompson’s, No. 7 
Mississippi Pride 
CHA VEON EH )0 8 on wa Seen 
Lakeview 
Maberly 


eee e eee o 


see eo ate wee: 
cee eee ere eee 
eeeeer eee ce 
o 16,10) 3107-6319) Wiss ieee 7s 8. isis ehie. 


Sle) 6ylel @ ee ele ale 6 oe 


Ce i a ee ery 


eecececeoee oe ce ree ee 


eee ec ce eee es eo eoeee 
ODS Ee: Veins 


cee eee ee 


Downeyville............. 
WISTIDOSA sant Mekhi eee oe 
Little Britain 


escece ef 0 were ee 


@ Wile ee @. el 6 es, ¢ 6 


eee ees ecco ween 
eer asec erecrercecer 


Py'sl [ee © 00. © © 9 0 0 0 is lee «it « @ 


Bobcaygeon ........... ‘ 


SNOLWIGOG's sa tilts Camere 
Westwood..... 
Belmont 
Blairton ea owen cae 
Melrose Abbey 
Central 


ee eee er eee ereeee 


Wartsawint suey. Scaler Mo eae 


Ce Ce i re rr rd 


MHGATOP thet see ae 





Name of Secretary or 
other Officer. 











Post Office Address. 














Damase Meilleur .............. St. Albert. 
Moffatt & Bennettai «4... Athole. 
War. “Hager oo os aa is cen Obs South Mountain. 
Adam A bbotp ite fer See.| Hazledean. 
Lewis Morton .2 nee Sec.| Ashton. 
Ba ward sid 42 eee eee North Gower. 
Wins TAGEr 5.02 ett ited une South Mountain. 
| Hdward Kidd .\.¢202.2) janceee North Gower. 
Winn: Hager ni ive ween ees South Mountain. 
Hdward Kidd 5,4 ag unk Sec.! North Gower. 
O66) SOW ea eater cane a Metcalfe. 


WAL. Laimclsay eve Li). State aa 


Robert McLaren 
Wm. Grant 


eeececee sees 


cee we tee eee seesaw 


e.| Manotick. 


co 


c.| Renfrew. 
Forester’s Falls. 





Uvlox WWllOth Manus oe ae eek Beachburg. 
John (LeSmith Sis week es Micksburg. 
James’ Patterson. vaeeuaueke et Manion. 
W. Gy Cameron 2.45 aifieu ae Treas.| Fallbrook. 
ANB Campbell, coy aa Treas. 


| Samuel Wilson 
Peter McEwen .......... 
John McDonald 


se ee eee cece s 





Harper. 
Allan’s Mills. 

s.| Franktown. 
Carleton Place. 


DA. MeDougall: tea wie Elphin. 

(HA ndrew Allens) 5. cert Balderson. 
aiiomas Hands * ae Sec.| Perth. 
Adam Armstrong.......... Sec.| McGarry. 
CAL Matheson 2505. oc ean) Sec.} Perth. 

RoA. Brow Oe Vee aad eee Port Elmsley. 
Alp rammond i. to canbesee toe Innisville. 
Thomas Jackson.......... Sec fe) 

Duncan Stewart....... eS atone Hopetown. 

#) OOM MINCET ine hie ee he ee Sec. | Merrickville. 
Beh Clarioisreus) increas one an Montague. 


| W. H. Thompson 
James Robertson 
John Dunlop 
D. P. Alguire 


Henry Rigney...... ..... Sec 
Eugene Shine............. Sec 
David opersmowar (0 a drt. e 
Samuel wAdl in ob aie cere Sec 
John Holbertyan aie ee 
Jc. Corrine pon oer h ik 
Thomas Fleury.......2.... Sec 
Morgan Johns ie... Sec. 
Oo dis Readieranmeuitce re Sec 


Hugh Spence 
John Lancaster 


ee eee eee eo sec een 
ee aay 
eee e eee +r eee tee ee 


econ ere eee ere ew = 


Cd 


ces e ee ecco oe ee ce 


| 
: Downeyville. 


Pittston. 
Almonte. 
Clayton. 
Westport. 
Maberly. 


Linden Valley. 
Toronto. 
Reaboro. 
Lindsay. 
do 
Bobcaygeon. 
do 


Norwood. 
Westwood. 


J.\.. Reoplest i ae, fe Sec. | Preneveau. 
BM 5.9 ai, WERNER, Pres. | Blairton. 
paimiuel MMiott ve olk Sec. | Norwood. 
MDa Sullivaieuee saee te Sec. | South Douro. 
Win Gear butt Maio, - fea Sec. | Peterborough. 
Hue es DDOCt mae nee a) 6 tad Sec. | Lakefield. 
Dig. WLOOLeusoeO ey ne et do 
Di POM ODENGS yee er eon ne | South Dummer. 
OD: ks CAO eel lnk a, ce aN Warsaw. 
ATeX A Sinnithtn vaite her ey eee do 
hosrGalvin a. euekl ee lee Sec. | Ennismore. 
Doe MeRartane: 0a toss Keene. 
wobniVitlleriie ie aeemnae te Sec. | Lang. 


OE 








County and Township. 
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Name of Factory. | he es eee a Post Office Address.. 








eran at a eae 














PETERBOROUGH— Con. | 
Otonabee: 2.2... 40. Otonabee Union ......... | George Stewart <.5..2 245. .h els 
PAIGE Sleeve etc ek sc Cherry-Grove.........%. Gr ATIMGULOn gy. 9. 53 weenie: 
Dilly Laken ita Bets. James Middleton, jr...... Sec. 
Nonmanhurst sec. lat. PET ONY: VOUIIO (ei nse k oak. eine ae 
North Smith oo. ask sce . IM. E. Sanderson ........ Pres. 
‘Trewern: 3340) GGOAN sey DAVICR Rt emai ae se uG fee 
HASTINGS : 
Dungannon ........ Po Amaablerg eevee os | Se EusL AVY Ua eda wine Chee Sec. 
BIBOVIT. SAGE. Hizevar ig yOu as, SE Wiha AES Vin ogee tT lon dl greed ie oh CR Ace 
Bridgewater. i. .G\0) eek Pennisi Kehoe ss acces eee. 
Plerschel aa an ccsks Maynooth. vr.¢.. eae Ata Bin Gl Ter NA cle a ee aati aleapeae Ne 
Hungerford ........ Bogart, Kervine......... Eee Murpliy tone arose te: Pres 
Cedarhy ta russ eaaunin AO rew Ip ieee pak oleae 
Blunverford, i jrcca se rie Lhomas Graham. 2.05. Pres 
DROOL sce cerasobauene eke « W. A. Adamgy 3 jisinadhawt cs 
TOMAS OUTST i wee Mscam IM RRO DINE OM = 4 ceeseter sd cies 
AVG 0) a ET RRS Ey ER Robert Gordon), cae ds eek 
Miarlban ky iss. ohlgents ctl. Wis. Burley... 6. aceventes Ses. 
Huntingdon........ Eva nhOGrhe. ase aerwmlidts. cope J OG Ds WOxes wi cee ceed Pres. 
VEGI aT fas hed sia xt eons es | Se (ary) OSCAR os vas 5 eat Pres. 
Glen, West Huntingdon..; James Haggerty......... Pres. 
White Dake o.oo ole. ae EECOGOEUW, COG stink eee sien s bey 
Allen Settlement* .. .... Won) i AVG cog ads orate tai 
Madoc wwe yqoats. . 3 Alexandria. ..5.50i/.6%é John Caskey: ss... 0.6023 Pres. 
Brook'-Valley?.27.'%. $2: iichard Harrell occ. cowards as 
Cold Spring tobi we A.M. Ketcheson 3 .y.000.22 24 
| Golden (6. SRG ee James Mnelishs22 5.42. enc Pet 
Spring. CreekYoi ys. Se IW mePhompson. ecu ses Pres. 
mormo. Hull oy eA Donald McKenzie ............. 
EE RAG INES ANE AR GPa RE Tread) COOK Tetra cin aay ated teas 
Marmora and Lake.| Marmora............:..5. Wm, Hiltons) Nak cic .s Pres. 
HRIIAMNONG oo cs eva ete ees Hiram Conley..... Rie RE. ee 
VA WCOD fos tates os: « NCL Prise see, asl cei ) BGs Dae ams saacioeae Pres 
Evergreen............... Wins Omens nto s rreuane Pres, 
IEEAEOLG vate te iaatch ee S.0. Vandervoort .0...062.4..4 
Maple seats Ata be ak James McComb ......... Pres 
Paw Grove: unouts cause ay Wilmot Vandervoort ....Pres 
erie DOOR cont alo: weet Thomas J. Thompson ......... 
POCEELIANG Si gia ex dees eos) ars PORSD Mom uiiess nee sate 
STONE V wy kane eons « PUGLINGI™ Paar ote iene A Err Ce Wl 8150 Waar wan Fury em ONAL RA 
Prankfowdese,. ats ves. Dames POrdai cfs oc. as see eae s 
Front of Sidney *........ Hon: Robert Rerdi .).222.5 345 
CPO Accra et tant atk Charles Chesebro ........ Pres 
POMMSCO WH ouatmag eagle oe W. King Mabey. .))s 2) ie. 
hh (EA Toy Qian he ead Waite ene Te J. R. Brower. 454 iawwe Pres. 
| ince Tower ele ae | S.T Wilmot.........-.. Pres 
STI STOIG Fcc anes. 5 cme oes WONT OVOCION. os oaay akin nue 
EDUPlOW a. tetlaaleh «s ABLE G' ys oo ares «ik eriates Bia. We. Brenton. accents: 
Bronk, bad si, LAC ne, Ae Vass Boldrick yr. ae cear Pres 
Bast Hastings » 2.6.56) W. A. Chapman ne 
TA RNOWAY 65s sais lott ote ag Pe Re Daly ce uchicu eee e Pres. 
PIIPTOW Gs oye ss kak eee Harford antae radwiel Salesman. 
RET OR hate ocd eu once Pena B. Brenton... 02550. . -« Pres. 
Tyendinaga ........ Pere. 2 RE ee Michael Corrigan 0 Sr eis 
Empey ill* rans Gam Peter: Goulden. Reorasan ees. 
(INLEIROre ae se eae ee Chas. Anderson........... Sec. 
Milltown, Mountain ..... Be Tas razer ee ait ap eietesce eae 
LOA e ena ee eae oa are mat Alex, Oowltersyucd.s cae Sec. 
Muskoka : | 
CUAROY cn ret ees os ELUHESVING 3 50s op ate ato ts die LY, EWOLAG Sc 5g ai scitcboee otic Sec. 


te eR ee, 





- 





Peterborough. 
do 


do 

do 
Selwyn. 
Lakefield. 











L’ Amable. 
Queensboro. 
Bridgewater. 
Maynooth. 
Stoco. 
Chapman. 
Tweed. 
Chapman. 
Thomasburg. 
Tweed. 
Marlbank. 
Ivanhoe. 
Moira. 

West Huntingdon. 
Ivanhoe. 


Remington. 

Madoc. 

Marmora. 
do 


Stirling. 
Sine. 
Stirling. 
Harold. 

Big Springs. 
Wellman’s Corners. 
Springbrook. 
Stirling. 
Foxboro. 
Frankford. 
Belleville. 
Frankford. 
Glen Miller. 
Belleville. 
Wallbridge. 
Trenton. 
Foxboro. 
Canifton. 
Roslin. 
Halloway. 





| Belleville. 


Corbyville. 
Albert. 


Shannonville. 


| Myrehall. 


| Huntsville. 


Lu ale pale Sh CT iS 0 ee ee eee a nee Sn cee 
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CREAMERIES IN OPERATION IN ONTARIO DURING 1887, WITH NAME AND POST OFFICE ADDRESS OF THE 


County and Township. 











ESSEX : 
Colchester, N....... 


KENT: 
Raleigh sag wend 


LAMBTON : 
Plympton 3. tes 3 


Huron: 
Goderich............ 
PuSte au nae so tees 
McKNOp. arnt aes: 
Pitamley a et eu 


BRUCE : 
Branticn. Goer esse 


Carnicke Amyot. fe. 
Culross ss bere *. Tae 


Hurons saan: 


GREY : 
Egremont ..... 


Sydenham & Derby. 
Normanby ......... 
Sava he wee, 


DET Vass tase aes ais | 


MIDDLESEX: 
Williams, W ....... 


PERTH : 
Blanshard i. Qi. 5 <5 
Easthope, N........ 
Ellice .... URS. 


WELLINGTON : 


WATERLOO: 
Waterloo eit sce 
Wilmott ert 
Wellesley .......... 
Woolwieh tiie 2:.3. 


HALTON : 
Nagsagaweya....... 


DURHAM : 
IManversme nance. e 


Prince EDWARD: 


Ameliasburg ....... 


Hallowelly one ee 


Leeps & GRENVILLE: | 


Edwardsburg.... .. 


DUNDAS : 
Tat] aise wore en (ee 
Winchester. ....... 


GLENGARRY : 
Charlottenburg..... 
RUSSELL : 


Cambridge ......... 
Fiiuseliidrene sane 


/ 


SECRETARY OF EACH CREAMERY. 





Name of Secretary or 


Name of Creamery. other Officer 





























er Petry Sree hen Peet Sinclair & Clarke....... Props. 
Cedar Springs ........... | Taylor & Williamson .......... 
Wansteadu wii. eae & Archibald, Wark... aes.ee00, 
AN VOUMIAG Sih atts ans a eee John Elartley 2.2. eee 
Pe BU eR es 25s a Re Wm. LiL er bison, ye aeealee eee 
aero akan a a John Hannah ee eee ee 
Brucehield 1) ep wircbas Hugh McCartney 4 enact. 1.2 
filma wood 2; NER ae ee: Menno Kaufman ........See. 
Walkerton... ea Citas VAPEEL Ve Je Svc pees emer 
Deemerton)), SORE Vee: Peter Lafrance .......... Sec. 
Hormosa so. NPs Sits en prose Zettel: p55, ee. Sec. 
Leeswater 2.5. 402 2Nay oie Pee RU: REE Bel EIRP OLE oe" alan tabeasacdenal tic, 
Euipley cay 28 ob MANN 1” HOP OIE Ps SA ee ere Sec. 
Armow } ssc ye MA nM De AVErVirenzaitae Cau te? Sec. 
Whitechurch:?...:......: H. D. Henderson........ Sec. 
Dromore s> osmosis Arh bed eJohn Philp 1225s guutaneuet Pee 
Hegremont sium ooe Hea avid vAllati, wale ue sie Sec. 
Pleasant View. 24200, 02. J antes Strutherscmiuie bee: 
AY DOD's viet « dad ticle Miners Isaac: Wenger) <sc0.< euetitee ent ak 
Maple Leati eo cseaniee can John Critchley iia haart. . 
Rock Spring. 3a ha aon Da A onewinl si lideomerwien bcc 
Fi hia tient hier aA LEA Ven a A John Campbells: yn ase 
AIP VIEW oo! civasnnne ee hubrastua Miller: 1) paimmne At 
arktork 22. Ue dee, Be John siannah (i/o. Vee & 
Silver Creek.............| Geo. Wettlaufer.......... Sec. 
Kankorate ser... fae Ohasuptock* ss 7 aes Prop. 
Agricultural College ..... President of College ........... 
EW Bia btn weep ck eee eH a te ROS Dobbin. .i0 2 ake ete Sade; 
Nith Valley (cheese) ..... Horry Dive 240 were Sec. 
Crosshilliisss 30 Ses ke A aronsGoodiir: ti) Lae eee fe 
Btu Jacobs i. . S00, 7 &, Webi Barina’ en cere Sec 
Fiden MAUS (i) son hae ck John Ramsey) ..,,. .ditondl.. vn 
Pilon is id sea) CAL we W GR Parkernens Wer s ee Oe 
Willow Glens i. iv tenses L. V. Bowerman......... Sec. 
Sprague (cheese)......... ; Ww ohn Spragpue eer, saree ees 
Ventnor: 5 Asse John McAuley .... ........... 
| Rutherford’s* ...... ins pie |g Ws Oe EVR DIOPLONC ky. cae chien, 
Cassbridge:: v2 32.2 O° DD alliday eer Sec. 
GCOroloneccreaiels? 2 it raran De mIVEG Denisamerscs ton cere an oe 
A Bi Near au aie els ak te i ao A V arrance Wuand ry iaiwescs seen se 





SIRE See are cea taty te ee cea ene GeDupiies sea Sues ne ek eee 





Nore.—No private dairies are included in this list. 








Post Office Address, | 





Essex Centre. 
Cedar Springs. 


Wanstead. 
Wyoming. 


Clinton. 
Seaforth. 
Brucefield. 


Elmwood. 
Walkerton. 
Deemerton. 
Formosa. 
Teeswater. 
Ripley. 
Armow. 
Whitechurch. 


Dromore. 
Holstein. 
Owen Sound. 
Ayton. 
Chatsworth. 
Owen Sound. 


Penetanguishene. 
Parkhill. 


Seaforth. 
Amulree. 
Stratford. 


Guelph. 


Breslau. 
Haysville. 
Blair. 
Waterloo. 


Eden Mills. 
Bethany. 


Bloomfield. 
Ameliasburg. 


Ventnor. 


Iroquois. 
Cassbridge. 


Camerontown. 


St. Albert. 
Embrun. 


ee ee ee 

















LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY PRODUCTS, 
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HORSES. 


TABLE No. I.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the number of Working 
Horses, Breeding Mares and Unbroken Horses in Ontario in 1887 ; also the totals for the five years 1883-7 


a a a RS PEER Ws ee 













































































































































































1883..]} 349,552 87,380 123,201 


rare Working | Breeding ea Totals. 
SUES. Horses. Mares. Horses. 
1887. | 1886. | 1885. | 1884. | 1883. 
Basen oer akira dren 6,750 2,895 3,789 | 13,434] 14,368) 14,112) 14,385) 14,362 
Renbiiin, autos vt caeeeee 8,770 4,038 5,640 | 18,448} 18,464] 17,184] 15,949] 17,329 
Bilin ace ceeec teen. Wa eee 7,518 avis 3,875 | 14,105 | 13,849 | 13,675! 13,266} 13,904 
Nortolittnw aac oie os eee 6,004 2,369 3,680 | 12,053) 11,610] 11,491] 11,540] 123110. 
Halgimand. 62 se 5,405 2,161 3,059 | 10,625 | 10,786) 10,394] 10,841 9,787 
Welland oceanic 3 4,995 1,565 2,314 | 8,874) 8,872| 8,552] 8135| 8,432 
Topas ey 39,442 | 15,740 22,357 | 77,5389 | 77,949 | 75,408 74,116 | 75,924 
Tha Dhse ee cece Se eee 6,713 2,583 4,092 | 13,388 | 13,482] 18,127; 13,726) 12,493 
ce Cicer ve eee DM a | 12,399 6,191 8,365 | 26,955] 26,848) 26,478 | 25,460| 26,831 
BEWCG teres: eee el | 9,642 3,934 6,017 | 19,593 | 19,549 | 18,584] 17,228 | ~ 19,100 
ATE leR es en teuial aed th 28,754 12,708 18,474 | 59,936 | 59,879 | 58,189 | 56,414 |” 58,424 
Grey tush. « SUIS Eine goal nic Medi bi Erg 4,790 7,615 | 24,576 | 23,803 | 23,402) 21,758] 23,292 
Reon meat eis Ee tek oa 12,047 4,439 | 6,712 | 23,198 | 23,025 | 22,652! 21,558! 29°585 
Metals tataven. scar pnibed, ole: 9,229 14,327 | 47,774 | 46,828 | 46,054 | 43,316 |” 45,877 
NEC lesexh ee ects hound. 13,200 5,417 8,169 | 26,786 | 26,275 | 26,651 | 25,066 | _25,649 
yi) OOS re ORC reece 9,092 3,285 4,693 | 17,070 | 17,227] 17,149] 16,151 | 17,721 
Brecht eons ee Oa 5,100 1,882 2,759 | 9,741 | 9,375! 8,824] 8 860| 8.838 
Berea eae ice Shaleiaewcs 9,194 4,127 5,529 | 18,850} 17,799! 17,906 | 17,420] 18,536 
Wellinttonin. ied . 10,945 4,604 6,166 | 21,715} 20,828] 20,273 | 19,351] 20,848 
Weateulaayaree! eect sce us 7,131 2,216 2,835 | 12,182] 12,101 | 12,066] 11,742] 123177 
DD Oi eri wah, eau ucla. eke 4,399 1,646 2,140 | 8,185] 7.845) 8,402} 7,734 7,846 
EGER IB Nero. | aioe eae S 59,061 | 28,177 | 32,291 | 114,529 | 111,454 111,271 | 106,324 | 111,614 
Tyisreolnee See eee, 5,006 1,387 2,354 | 8,747) 9,195) 8,304| 8,509| 8,639 
Wertworth ob 405. 44.4 6,696 2,082 3,227 | 12,005] 11,961) 11,698] 11,561! 11,698 
Halbonee eee pa AY? 4,493 1,340 2,160 | 7,993| 8,742] 8125] 8 152| 72943 
ELSA ER ahecyhal 08 TOU CaS 6,145 2,620 3,355 | 12,120} 11,860; 11,378] 10,983! 11,256 
VGH et ee Ie aed 11,519 5,265 7,318 ; 24,102 | 24,069 24,259} 22494] 93°691 
Outer: 0.23. ae Nae 8,946 4,047 5,543 | 18,536 | 18,021} 18,148; 17,791] 18-789 
Dubosc 2.5 ke dae 7,873 2,513 4,276 | 14,662] 15,152) 14,154] 13,916! 14,013 
Northumberland.......... 9,216 2,758 4,773 | 16,747 | 16,684] 15,911] 15,425] 15,069 
Prince Edward ........... 5,536 2,253 3,012 | 10,801, 10,520} 10,101] 9,294 9,917 
Motalawee vay wees ___ 65,430 | 24,265 36,018 | 125,713 | 126,204 | 122,078 | 117,985 | 120,945 
Lennox and Addington .... 5,728 1,617 3,059 | 10,404} 10,136 9,870 9,244 9,519 
Mroutensests,vy2 abc os « 4,686 1,676 2,837 | 9,199] 9,659] 8791] 8.155 8,768 
Leeds and Grenville... .. 9,871 3,031 6,032 | 18,934] 18,396 | 17,340! 16,518 deve is: 
DnWdes Varo eae oes 3, 865 1,332 2,302 | 7,499! 7,648) 7,691| 6,976] 7.711 
Miombontieseateue oben. 3,106 1,274 1,831 | 6,211| 6,665} 6,609! 5,808 6,392 
Glenearry. 2 een ie 3,880 2,034 2,768 | 8,682] 8,263] 8293] 7,882] 8709 
Prescobi me aise CMe. 3,078 1,619 2,250 | 6,947| 6,582} 7,039] 6,211 7,128 
fi dci trai! Part uae same ter ene 2,076 1,031 1,448 | 4,555] 4,351! 4,539} 4,404! 57402 
Canloben "aut mae ny a 7,253 2,239 3,460 | 12,952] 13330 12,802 | 12,819 | 12,875 
Reaivows wk ote, 6,026 1,823 2,668 | 10,517! 10,438] 10,120! 9,721 9,848 
Taanark oe. lobe ome ___ 5,735 |___1,628 | __ 2,637 | 10,000] 9,810] 9,844 9,151} 9,803 
Potalaae Sve Ane oe | _55,804 | 19,804 31,292 | 105,900 | 105,228 | 102,938 | 96,889 | 103,868 
Vastra ke a en 6,668 2,053 3,474 | 12,195 | 11,787 | 12,249 | 11,184| 13,173 
Peterborough ............. 5,766 . 1,688 2,897 | 10,351} 9,630] 10,307] 9,015 9,170 
Paliparton sje ee 593 192 2955 | 1,010 807!  °876 793 851 
Pinsbined cha 8 wees 9,154 2,703 | _4,525 | 16,382) 15,842 15,616 | 16,420} 16,569 
(ARS EA Bees Ry eA Poy EN) 6,636 11,121 | (39,938 | 38,066 | 39.048 | 37,412 | 39,763 
Miuskeke a. cee cx ek 1,135 466 540 | 2,141] 1,983; 1,898) 1,725]. 1,644 
Parry Sound ............. 372 158 235 765 838 863 981 887 
Algoving tice as ate os Shes 607 224 295 __ 1,126 1,220 __ 1,067 791 Lisa 
Totalae eet tecee | 2,114 848 1,070 | 4,082] 4,041| 3,823] 3,497| 3,718 
(1887..| 296,504 | 111,907: | 166,950 | 575,361 |........|........ i 
| 1886..} 300,682 | 107,000 | 161,967 |........ 560,649 8 Co Ange ai aaa 
The Province... +4 1885..| 311,587 95,963 ile tol eaSrieaee ery ee BBS,809 aku) ee 
1884..| 303,474 | 93,910 | 188,569 Se, Se ale Saree eae 535,953 |. fo; nae 
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‘TABLE No. Il..-—Showing by’ Count 
Cows, Store Cattle and young an 


CATTLE. 





se ee eww 









| Y Totals...... 
| Lambton 


eee ee 


| Perth 
| Welli 


W 


ereee 


ee eevee 
se eeee 


eer eens 
eee earns 
eee eee one 
a 


| Northum’land. 
| Prince Edw’d. 


ee pee) e 


| Mundas ...:.. 
| Stormont 


ae eeere 


Mictoria...... 
Peterborough. 
Haliburton... 
i . 

Hastings 


er eoe 
ser eee 


Chew a 


Parry Sound.. 
Algoma 
Totals 


ese eee 


se eevee 


“The | 1886.. 
Pro- 41885 . 
vince. ite , 
Wee 1883.. 





© v eels] 8128 © 2 ee 6 


eoreeeert re ee rere 


















































y Municipalities and groups of Counties the number of Oxen, Milch 
d other Cattle in Ontario in 1887; also the totals for the five years 1883-7. 




























































































3. | = Totals. 
Ba Ses | Pes 
a » 3 < 2 2 ° as $ | | 
So | gb | S82 /hES | 1987. | isc | ses, | isse. | 1883 
= = Ss) Dp ~~ Pp = ° : : y 383. 
301 | 12,433 | 6,604] 15,037 | 34,875 | 35,344 | 33,859 | 33,626 | 30,247 
45 | 18,514 | 12,913 | 24,738] 56,210 | 59,821 | 56,699 | 54,511 | 53,504 
255 | 17,626 | 11,209; 20,682| 49,772 | 50,695 | 48,744 | 48,493 | 48, 021 
573 | 15,281] 5,783 | 13,336 | 34,973 | 85,686 | 36,668 | = 34,795 | 33,742 
141 | 13,114] 6,003] 14,864) 34,122 | 35,614 | 32,626 | 31,121 | 27,959 
__ 264 | 9,086 | 3,696 | 9,836) 22,882 | 22,023 | 21,548 | 19,610 | __ 19,586 
1,579 | 86,054 | 46,208 | 98,493 | 232,334 | 239,183 | 230,142 | 229,016 | 213,059 
"80 | 17,189 | 13,790 | 25,915 |" 56,974 | 57,807 | _ 55,626 | 61,236 | 52,687 
386 | 29,895 | 27,984) 47,285 | 105,550 | 107,815 | 107,070 | 104,649 | 100,888 
791 | 26,028 | 16,351 | 39,267 | 82,437 | 85,009 '__—-81,604 | 80,870 | _78,822 
_ 1,257 |_ 73,112 | 58,125 | 112,467 |" 244,961 | 250,681 244,300 | 246,755 | 232,347, 
1,693 | 31,357 | 21,978 | 46,636} 101,664 | 105,979 | 105,615 | 105,762 97,797 
693 , 23,171 | 15,701 | 28,928; 68,493 | __72,817 |__—‘73,458 | 70,702 | _—«66, 464 
2,386 | 54,528 | 37,679 | 15,508 170,157 | 178,296 | 179,073 | 176,464 | 164,261 
47 | 34,435 | 30,303 | 42,623!” 107,408 | 117,397 | 113,183 |” 113,868 | 104,803 
178 | 31,672) 12,828) 25,129; 69,807 | 73,528 | 71,871 | 70,388 | 69,872 
47| 9,749] 4,763 | 11,966] 26,525 | 28,918 | 27,307 | 25,529 | 23,845 
156 | 26,077 | 17,306} 36,077; 79,616 | 78,482 | 79,491 | 76,413 | 78,411 
464 | 25,862 | 15,778 | 36,934} 79,038 | 80,476 | _ 78,555 | 78,100 || 72,987 
69| 13,429! 5,825! 17,388) 36,711 | 38,320! 36,992 | 36,655 | 34,789 
249| 9,422| 7,299] 13,281 | 30,251 | 30,808 | __31,408 | 30,982 | __ 28,042 
1,210 | 150,646 | 94,102 | 183,398 | 429,356 | 447,929 | 438,807 | 431,885 | 407,749 
144| 8,785 | 3,583 9,480| 21,942 | 21,451 | 21,194 | 19,319 | 19,479 
171} 13,933] 5,155] 13,475! 32,7341 34,127 | 39,748 | 31,362 | 29,493 
349 | 10,235] 6,151] 10,913| 27,648! 29,374} 29,488 | 27,070} 24,379 
14| 11,778| 8,268} 12,586] 32,646 | 33,723 | 31,328 | 30,351 | 26,681 
177 | 20,567! 9,868! 17,340] 47,952 | 50,825 | 51,029} 47,495 | 45, 662 
118 | 16,031 | 11,829| 23,193) 51,171 | 51,984 | 50,007 | 50,911 | 47,911 
170} 12,198| 7,926] 15,168) 35,462} 39,344 | 36,574 | 37,264} 34,173 
295 | 19,047| 8,766 | 15,604] 43,712} 44,368! 44,893 | 42,638 | 40,109 
81} .9,930| 2,027] 7,178! 19,216 | 21,555 | 19,041 | 17,385 | 16,826 
~ 1,519 | 122,504 | 63,523 | 124,937 | 312,483 | 326,751 | 316,302 | 303,675 | 284,213 
449 | 15,045) 6,516| 13,420| 35,480 | 35,137 | 32,290 | 29,256 | 25,747 
444} 15,293| 5,372) 11,580} 32,689} 36,847 | 30,682 | 31,177 | 30,687 
166} 42,087 | 10,260} 22,579] 75,092} 78,899 | 15,989] 74,680] 70,973 
29| 16,516| 3,037| 8,735} 28,317 | 29,288 | 28,460 | 26,512 | 26,265 
14,698 | 2,084] 6,814} 23,546 | 25,028 | 26,659 | 22,842 | 23,157 
+ ae 16,887 | 2,913} 9,126; 28,926 | 30,764 | 32,525 | 30,912 | 29,744 
431 11,015} 3,428| 6,611} 21,097 | 23,273 | 23,893 | 20,819 | 19,434 
| 6,593] 2,780) 5,444) 14,817 | 15,955 | 16,764 | 15,627 | 16,347 
20; 20,380) 9,118] 18,031| 47,549 | 48,817 | 45,176 | 45,183 | 43,468 
169 | 16,227| 7,489| 17,360]. 41,245 | 43,045 | 44,665 | 42,468 | 44,388 
95 | 18,944| 10,596 | 16,887] 46,522 | 45,123 | 43,983 | 44,789 |__41,377 
1,415 eee 63,648 | 136,587! 395,230 | 412,176 | 401,086 | 384,215 | 371,582 
210! 12,925) 9,864! 16,340} 39,339 | 37,411 | 40,710 | 37,014 | 34,631 
487 | 12,737! 7,536 | 13,576| ‘34,336 | 33,716 | 36,640 , 32,785 | 31,145 
458| 2,121] 1,049] 2,913 6,541 6,301 6,499 6,246 5,711 
1,187 | 31,909 | 6,688 | 19,027 | _58,761 | 60,563 |__56.089 |_59,052 |_59,967_ 
2,202, | 69,692 | “25,187 | 61,806 | 188,977 | 187,001 | 189,938 | 185,047 | 1S1,404_ 
‘12,360 | 5,550| 13,717 | 12,864) 13,651 | 18,487] 11,032 
iat pace | 843} 2002) 4679] 5is| Gis! 6.485 | 6,761 
BSP tees 009 yur 080 1.7 2, 248 1S B70 | nal BS ae GORD iares CYS Stee 
3,105! 8,100| 4,263) 10,298 | 24,766 | 25,216 | 26,832) 29,613 | 23,948 
pe Ngan AS cai) A ae |) | yeas 
13,763 | 748,321 | 392,580 | 793,600 [1948 od PANE aM eaten: a eaeg ch Plate eaeea 
14,414 | 746,897 | 418,079 | 838,783 |......-.+- DOL tT OA ae hasta ed ar cealke ee rah 
15,302 | 750,005 | 373,856 | 837,317 eS 1,976,480 | os aoas[eree verte. 
16,793 | 710,519 | 384,453 | 813,905 |........0ebeeeneeeeeedee eens eee HED, 670, eg turer 
17,071 | 690,437 | 321,471 | 799,634 |.......... | so aerteeh lesalndate tag | aah SOR 1,828,613 
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SHEEP. 


TABLE No. I1I.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the number of Coarse 
and Fine Woolled Sheep in Ontario in 1887 ; also the totals for the five years 1883-7. 



















































































































































































































































| Coarse Woolled. : Fine Woolled. Totals. 
stores ih Mer oeege atic i Oraeay Uae | | | | 
ver naer ver naer 
ahah | sad rest ya ca 1887. | 1886. | 1885. 1884. 1883. 
SS SSS oe | —_—_—_—_———“—: | | | | — 
Essex ...... 10,487! 6,895} 3,327| 2,365] 22,572 | 27,596 | 95,879 
Konteecis 10,898 | 7,268| 4,074] 2993] 25,933 32,469 36,706 
Elgin ...... 14,952 10,704] 3,560} 2,650] 31,866 | 30,068 34,854 
Norfolk ..- 9,577 | 6,702} 3,865| 3,157] 23301 27,177 28,875 
Haldimand. 12,440| 9,026) 3,764] 2,475] 27,705 | 29,945 32,809 
Welland ... 8,421} 4,453! 5,071] 4,228| 22,173 | 24,053 27,595 
Totals....| 66,775 | 44,546 | 23,661 | 17,868) 152,850 |_171,238 |__186,718 
Lambton...| 14,623! 9,815] 3,270] 2,510 | 30,218 36,344 41,316 
Huron ..... 32,848 | 24,021| 7,303| 5,304] 69,476 79,323 85,677 
Bruce...... | 36,633 | 22,880 | 6,525 | 3,727 | 69,765 76,109 83,190 86,176 
Totals... 84,104 | 56,716 | 17,098 | 11,541 | 169,459 191,776 | 210,183 | 238,994 | 234, 
Grey.......| 51,898 | 33,958 | 9,127 6,577 | 101,555 | 111,784 | 122,481 | 130,775 
Simcoe..... |___ 31,082 | 17,082) 10,782; 7,091! 66,037 77,621 ; 84,882 | 82,709 
Totals....| 82,975 | 51,040 | 19,909 | 13,668 | 167,592 | 189,405 |" 207,318 | 213,484 | 1! 
Middlesex..| 21,343} 16,428! 4,613| 3,621| 46,005 52,192 61,468 72,194 
Oxford..... | 10,584} 6,934] 4,814] 3,695] — 26,027 28,923 34,145 40,333 
Brant ...... 8,554 5,603) 2,639} 3,140} — 19,936 23,146 | 26,763 27,352 
Perth ...... 23'179 | 15,587 | . 4,553] 3,186! 45,498 54,409 | 56,217 63,599 
Wellington.; 32,496 | 20,871] 7,836] 5,735 | 66,938 | 75,999 | 87,412; 94,515 
Waterloo...| 12,012] 7,390} 6,920! 4040: 30,362 35.674 40,722 40,601 
Dufferin ...| _ Les 7,643 | 2,814] 1,114] 23.824 29, 806 | 36,282 | 35,204 
Totals....| 119,414 | 80,456 | 34,189 | 24,531 | 258,590 | 300,149 __ 348,009 | 373,798 | 384,839) 
Lincoln .... | 4,581 | 3,526|  3,924| 2,465 | 18,796 | 18,919 18,241 19,304 20,273 
Wentworth. | 9,054 | 7,092! 2,889] 2180} 21,215 24,987 | ~ 25,648 28,605 30,435 
Halton..... 7,999 | 5,880] 2,014] 1,483] — 17,376 18,857 21,099 22,795 21,470 
Peace... 4. 11,212! 6,622) 3,006! 1,933 22,773 27,849 26,676 | 29,412 27,937 
Work” ...¢. | 45,022] 8179] 8.983] 57455 36,939 47,063 51,871 49,438 | 52,081 
Ontario..... 14,233 | 7,419] 6,703} 4,632] 32,987 44,775 45,788 50,394 | 49,966 
Durham....| 15,828] 8367] 2,582] 1,613] 28390 33,443 34,338 40,159 36,948 
N’rthumb'd.! 16,838) 9,483) 8,163) 2,036) 31,470 32,587 38,785 39,738 36,217 
Prince Ed.. 5,453 | 3,501! 1,844 706| 11,504 | __15,091 15,529 | 17,638 | __ 19,727 
Totals....| 100,220; 60,019 | 33,708 | 22,503 | 216,450 | 263,571 277, 975 | 297,483 | 295,004 
Len & Ad.. 10,606 | 5,987 | 3,618) 2,852 | 23,013 29,038 27,070 27,732 29,577 
Frontenac..} 11,355} 6,849! 4,482! 2894) 925.580 | 32,229 34,180 33,051 36,229 
Leeds&G..| 24,017 | 12,546! 6,595] 4,046] 47,204 | 62,995 66,677 75,681 76,498 
Dundas .... | 6,504! 3,053! 2,743] 1,501! 13,801 18,818 20,104 20,691 25,239. 
Stormont... | 7,095 | 3,496! 1,942] 1,086] 13.619 15,071 16,464 15,501 18,506 
Glengarry .. | 9,721} 4,711] 3,565] 2,183] 20,180 22, 333 25,716 25,117 27,970 
Prescott... | 7,474 | 4,947] 2,15 944} 15,521 18,113 21,840 21,039 20,046 
Russell. .... | 5,380] 2.621! 1,572 970} 10,548 15,055 14,094 15,655 15,839 
Carleton ...| 20,807 | ee 4,513 | 3,266| 41,092 46,737 | 44,035 56,018 58,160 
Renfrew ....| 29,741 | 14,393] 5,846 | 3,635) 53,615 55,379 57,427 67,827 59,480 
Lanark ....} 29,412} 17,164! 2,688} 1,698] 50,962 | 54,160 | __ 60,078 63,160 | 61,473 
Totals. ... - 162,112 | "88,223 | “39,720 |” 25,075 | 315,180 |" 369,851 | 387,685 | 421,472 | 494,017 
Victoria....| 17,156} 9,438 | 4,847 | 3,190 | 34,631 34,358 38,624 40,318 36,596 
Peterboro’..{ 12,442; 6,727 | 1,618 | 1,579! 22.366 24,325 31,881 32,378 30,565. 
Haliburton . | 2,066} 1,036! 536 297 3,935 4,122 7,262 5,636 | 4,830 
Hastings...) 18,530; 10,110; 5,212} 3,021| 36,873 | _42,859 | 45,851 43,775 | _ 47,441 
Totals. ... | 50,194 | 27,311 | 12,218 3 087 | 97,805 | 105,664 | 123,618 | 122,102 | 119,432. 
Muskoka... | 4,579! 3,132| 1,376 874 9,961 9,914 10,314 10,500 8,960 
Parry Sound| 1,171 ate res 570 462 2,966 3,193 3,952 3,557 2,659 
Algoma....|; . 2,391! 1,569} 1,034 364; 5,358 | «6,188 4,838 3,811 4,112 
Totals....| 8,141 | 5,464} 2,980} 1,700] 18,285 19,295 19,104 17,868 | 15,731. 
bologna eas pein: joan inns $A, fun ec aan | peeacovetisy cm ale oto ees 
( 1887 | “673,935 ; 413,775 | 183.478) 194-978 |1. 396 161 Poe ee Le 
The | 1886} 790,652 | 476,970 | 206,371 | 136,956 |.......... PBL 999 420 oy ee io 
-Pro- 41885] - 908,762 | 547,952 | 176,248 | 129.6431-.........'.......... |. 1,755,605") o> a. 
vince. | 1884} 994,608 ; 595,996 | 176,341 | 123,788...... ..|.......... MeN Es 1,890,733 {)- ee i 
(1883 | 1,043,080 | 580,095 | 150,281 | 95,328.00... Jel, pate des Oe Lee ae 1,868,784 
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HOGS. 

















Over Under Totals. 
1 year 1 year 
iss7. | 1886. | 1885. | 1884, | 1988. 

erad 1 ate 

9,531 33,475 43,006 47,424 44,061 43,069 
10,177 44,346 64.523 | 50,712 | 42,515 | 40,687 ee 
6,401 29, 423 35,824 32, 832 26,450 | 26,839 32,752 
5,167 21,946 27,113 23,008 22,381 93,851 24, 404. 
2,958 13,112 16,070 18,584 16,858 | 17,736 16,653 
1,404 7,903 |___9,807 |__10,803 |__10,737_ 11,269 | 11,498 
35,638 | 150,205 | 185,843 | 183,358 | 163,002 | 163,451 | 173,120_ 
3,706 13,716 17,422 | 19,259} 16,944 | © 20,251 48 
6,499 22,132 28631 | 27,717 | 28,675 | 37,151 Me 
5,439 18,208 | 28,647 22,966 | 24,090 | 30,119 29,012 
15,644 | 54,056 69,700 69,942 | 69,709 | 87,521 | 81,824 
8,525 94,502 33,027 | 36,447 | 35,275 | 44,594 40,279 
9,932 | 28,056 37,988 | 39,746 | 42,488 | __ 47,117 42,568 
18,457 | 52,558 71,015 | 76,193 | 77,763 | 91,711. | 82,882. 
6,338 32,219 38,557 39,874 | 35,147 | 39,395 | 42,941 
4,594 25,665 30,259 | 29,580 | 25,858 | 27,121 31,320 
9,262 11,970 14,232 12,877 13,223 15,946 13,930 
4,913 17,640 92,553 93,505 91,133 | 95,201 25,509 
6,929 23,965'| 30,894 30,550 29,947 35,582 | 32,515 
2,941 11,234 14,175 15,536 15,507 ; 18,681 16,232 
2,634 9,297 | 11,931 | __ 14,080 14,952 | __ 16,879 | __ 14,608 
30,611 | 131,990 | 162,601 | 166,002 | 155,767 | 178,755 177,050 
9,393 | 8,832 11,225 | 14,135 | 13,179 | .. 12,850 13,088 
2,463 11,950 14,413 16,816 15,908 18,388 19,529 
1,511 8,327 9,838 11,027 11,603 12,714 11,315 
3,973 15,147 19,120! 20,801 19,866 90,456 ; 19,007 
7,005 97,186 34,191 38,567 34,850 38, 002 35,856 
6,464 16,743 | 23,207 26, 303 24, 894 26,631 27,034 
4,926 12,526 17,452 | 16,847 17,596 93,116 18,813 
6,880 10,795 17,675 18,019 19,106 20,992 20,377 
2,155 ; 6,402 | 7,557 |_ 7,499 |__—6, 9381) 8,872 | 7,719 
37,770 | 116,908 | 154,678 | 170,014 | 163,933 | 181,518 | 172,738 
2,817 5,351 8,168 8,255 8,715 | 10,179 9,476 
2,603 5,625 8,228 8,734 8,229 9,396 9,868 
8.376 | 12,385 20,761 2342 | 20,686 | 23,085 | 25,260 
2,720 5,757 8,477 10,142 9,600 | 10,332 11,960 
2.475 4,203 6,678 8,941 7,217 7,829 8,807 
3,189 4,669 7,858 9,112 9,484 9,145 10,136 
3,942 4,676 8,618 10,165 | 10,130 8,942 10,578 
2,558 3,965 5,823 6.917 | 7,363 8.015 7.581 
5,829 12,861 18,690 22.971 19,843 22,071 20,614 
8,417 10,422 18,839 15,707 17,077 16,954 | 17,448 
4,587 | 9,884 | 13,921 14,177 13,810 14,217 ARTES 
47,513 78,548 |" 126,061 | 137,263 | 132,154 | 140,165 | 146,455_ 
7,309 12,252 | 19,561 16,447 | 17,235 19,044 19,415 
4,350 9,191 13,541 13,613 14,449 17,259 15,148 
425 1,232 1,657 1,837 B,504 jin ity TG uid 002 
7,784 14,256 | 22,040 18,430 18,280 | 22,824 | 25,721 
19,868 | 36,931 56,799 50, 327 51,418 | 60,843 | 62,236 
688 ; 2,052 2,740 2,419 3,052 4,236 3,415 
322 1,102 1,424 1,837 1,808 3,505 3,180 
433 1,523 1,956 2,770 3,656 4,453 3,877 
1,443 | 4,677 6,120 7,026 8,516 12,194 | 10,472 


ee 


206,944 
207,487 
925,512 
257,711 
245,996 


TABLE No. IV.-—Showing by County Municipaliti 4 
. y Municipalities and groups of Count th a 
(over and under 1 year) in Ontario in 1887 ; also the Totus for RR egeeed a7 ati diegs 
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625,873 
652,638 
596,750 
658,447 
660,731 
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POULTRY. 





TABLE No V.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the number of Turkeys 
Geese and other Fowls in Ontario in 1887 ; also the totals of Poultry for the five years 1883-7. . 





























































































































Sn Armin Ou 
| Totals. ; 

: Other : 

Counties. Turkeys! Geese. | Roavle 
. 1887. 1886. 1885. 1884. 1883. 
He Sek as if Us Sal a koa (eal Score, Ly eid PI Lela 

Tigger i... (ote e 14,330 | 15,347 | 153,178 | 182,855 | 197,515 | 205,417 | 161,895 | 158,295 

Kenge iy Cee | 141412] 11,744 176,055 | 202,211 | 220,571 | 214,911 | 168,362 | 184,731 
Biginno. VGresaey | 11.977 | 6,580 | 158,817 ) 177,374 | 188,167 | 157,556 | 1377544 140,703 

Norfolk). Gey.) Gs » 11,253 | 6,974 | 130,261 | 148,488 | 147,204 | 143150 | 187)773 | 1397465 
Haldimand......... 10,872 | 8,698 | 108,982 | 128,552 | 135,883 | 118.9971 114°894 94,868 
Welland’. fey nye 1,521) 5,298 | 90,342 | 103,161 | 118,625 | 103,616 | 104,009 88,737 
Totals. Tee ae. 70,365 | 54,641 | 817,635 | 942,641 | 1,007,965 | 942,877 | 824,977 | 800,799" 
Tambton 00, oe): 9,365) 8,613 | 187,014 | 154,992 | 176,338 | 138,032 | 149,75 | 123,542" 
Hnrons. | uk te | 11,374] 22,782 | 293,515 | 397,671 | 337,030 314,705 | 307,845 | 289,144 © 
Bruce eo) eat, -+|__@,078 | 16,244 j 197,864 | 221,186 | 226,689 | 202'718 | 213-713 * 204013 ; 
Totals) Wer kae _27,817 | 47,639 | 628,393 | 703,849 | 740,057 | 655,455 __ 671,133 | 616,699” 
Greys ts Re 15,430 | 23,519 | 249,268 |” 288,217 | 300,057 | 272,483 | 269,909 250,741 
Simese och? hn _18,021 | 25,382 | 218,269 | 261,672 | 279,622 | 251/944 __ 255,635 | 225,239 | 
Potale> nest. 38,451 | 48,901 | 467,537 | 549,889 | 579 679 | 524,427 | 525,544 475,973 
Middlesex ........ - | 25,692 | 17,600 | 276,097 | 319,395 | 355,322 | 322,300 277,276 | 269,904 
SEOUL 4. AeA | 7,811) 7,140 | 166,069 | 181,020 | 199,916 | 187,528 | 169,649 176,102 
Brantess 1 ae, 7,443 | 3557 83,758 94,758 97,752 | 88,487 | - 90,254 82,276 
Partin.) Ron eee 7,050} 16,259 | 202,393 | 2957639 | 237,419 | 230,743 | 240,553 | 218,370 | 
Wellington ........ 11,853 | 20,209 | 209,493 | 241,555 | 287,418 | 226363 | 29°80 214,898 
Waterloo .......... 4,710 | 4,326 | 121,842 | 130,878 | 139,754 | 126,247 | 190,684 114,951 
Dudterin yea. 6,761 | 10,186 | 81,900 | 98,847 __109,508 | 102,369 | 104,562 | 85,474 
Wotalal det sy 3. 71,320 | 79,283 | 1,141,482 | 1,292,085 | 1,377,089 | 1,284,037 | 1,232,858 | 1,156,975 _ 

Tiheoln ska 6,830 | 3,893 75,885 | 86,608 99,790 95,762 | 82,295 80, 449 
Wentworth......... 6,973 | 5,642 | 101,985 | 114,600 | 123,278 | 109/908 | 105,890 108,881 
alten ee 7,711 | 6,527 74,680 88,918 98,925 | 84,716 88, 247 78,328 | 
US ae ah 13,612 | 13,210 | 116,899 | 143,721 | 147-705 | 144,392 | 154,423 | 123,957 | 
More Gy. iy een 16,167 | 17,099 | 193,629 | . 296,895 | 254,970 | 225,005 | 213'763 203,281 
Ontario (0) R ae! 10,320 | 12,952 | 160,179 | 183,451 | 186,048 | 173,517 | 181,040 163,474 © 
Durham...... -++ | 11,554; 14,897 | 127,933 | 154,384 | 183198 | 149,397 | 1497598 135,829 

Northumberland....| 7,622] 8,920 | 139,760 | 156/302 170,013 | 155,942 | 162,941 | 146,393 
Prince Edward ..... __ 4,162 | 3,671 | 97,942 | 105,775 | 107,840 . 95,951 95,982 | 91,550 
Totaley.Wre jie. ; 84,951 | 86,811 | 1,088,892 | 1,260,654 | 1,371,697 1,234,590 | 1,234,179 | 1,182,072 
Lennox & Addington| 3,470 | 3,913 92,379 99,762 96,573 , 88,994 90,848 84,848 
Frontenac ......... 6,294 | 5,338 71,606 | 83,238 | 105,232 86,289 92,698 80,301 
Leeds & Grenville .. | 20,995 | 12,583 | 166,055 | 199,633 | 248/587 224,576 | 237,399 | 299°636 
Dithidas) 25 Meteo 5.171] 5,345 | 100,353 | 110,869 ; 122,663 | 119,231 | 113,029 | 113,953 _ 
Stormont........... 2,155] 3,626 72,646 78,427 97,777 83,332 78,906 86,023 
Glengarry .......... | 1,436] 4,904 83,756 90,096 94,807 85, 150 87,214 82,294 
Prescott oii 6 2,823 | 2,487 52,489 57,799 68,174 66,981 62,073 63,989 
Biasset iat 4,979 | 2996 42,660 50,635 55, 892 54,361 52,584 52,869 
Carleton. fea. 22,620 | 12,715 | 119,141 | 154,476 | 228.579 | 182,810 | 195894 163,655 
Rehfrdw,.) Tay Ale 11,979 | 10,067 91,829 | 113,875 | 119,136 | 103,005 | 105,805 | 108,638 
Tahark ei Ba ai: 14,996 | 9,804 | 119,147 | 143,907 | 156,581 | 153,172 149,764 | 134,849 ~ 
Dotals’ peo seu 26,878 | 73,778 | 1,012,061 | 1,182,717 | 1,394,001 | 1,247,901 1,266,214 | 1,193,355. 
Victoria’ SORA te: 9,599 | 12,561 | 119,259 | 141,419 | 129,479 | 114,436 | 127,845 112,245 
Peterborough....... 6,446 | 8,839 | 112,239 | 127,524 | 124,645 | 119/991 | 1187209 105,148 ° 

Haliburton, 2. oa... 741 | 655 13,305 | 14,701 13,554 13,199 12,747 12,326 

Hastings .. 2.0 ah), 5,026 | 10,971 | 145,121 | 161,118 | 166,112, 142,646 __ 154,462 | 182,777 

(Botals ian fe, 21,812 | 33,026 | 389,924 | 444,762 | 433,790 __ 390,272 | 413,263 | 412,496 
Muskoka) .0970 V1 2,008 |. 15733 29,730 33,461 32,175 24,344 32,244 23,556 
Parry Sound........ 499 268 9,204 9,964. 12,429 11,666 19,370 17,843 
Alpotia oc. is 2)" 16 504} 1,985 15,850 | _ 18,339 20,033 91,236 17,824 | 17,576 
Potala care 3,004 | 3,976 54,784 61,764 , 64,637 | B7,246 69,438 58,975 
ike 409,598 | 428,055 | 5,600,708 | 6,438,361 | .... .... | PST Une ated et Cea & | aa er 4 
1886 | 5227714 | 493/756 5,052,445 at oh alo tae C968, 915 ie wale cele er 4 
The Province . 4 1885 | 428,233 476,942""),5, 430, 68001 tect t mi 8 | euont | 6,386;8000 1% oe fine a 
1884 1) 445,532;)' 540,180.15, 251 O44 bi ch tag Aa OU Re i Sue 6,237,606 |... ...00m q 
(1883 | 355,635 | 491,093 | 5,000,616 |..........]..... .00c]e0.. cekekty Reee aklaaeen 5,847,344 


’ 
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RATIOS OF LIVE STOCK. 
TABLE No. VI.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the number of Live 


‘ Stock in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887 per 1,00€ acres of cleared land ; also the values of Live Stock 
per 1,000 acres of cleared land in the year 1887, with the annual average of the six years 1882-7. 


a a 

























































































































































































































































































Hees, Catéle. rece Value of Live 

Ooi: | e eep Hogs. Poultry. Stank! 
1887. | 1886. | 1887. | 1886. 1887. | 1886. | 1887. | 1886. | 1887. | 1886. | 1887. | 1882-7. 

| $ 

ge eed eee 72.2 | 78.1 | 184.7] 192.2] 121.3) 149.7] 231.1] 257.8] 982.611073.9| 11,370 | 11,325 
Kent " 65.3 | 67.5 | 198.9} 218.6) 89.3] 118.7) 192.9] 185.3] 715.6] 806.1] 10,635 | 10,706 
BITE 1. iret 5..'« 54.2 | 52.9 | 191.4] 193.6] 122.6] 114.8] 137.8] 125.4] 672.2! 718.5] 9,925 | 10,018 
Biorioliv seis... 53.0 | 51.9 | 153.7/ 159.7] 102.4) 121.6] 119.1) 102.9] 652.4! 658.7] 8,297 | 8,169 
Haldimand..... -| 98.7 | 54.5 | 172.4) 179.9) 140.0, 151.3, 81.2) 93.9] 649.7] 686.5] 9,283 | 8,958 
Welland ......... 55.7 | 56.9 | 143.7, 141.1) 139.3] 154.1, 58.5) 69.2' 647.9] 760.2] 8,970 | 8,518 
Troup. 2)... | 59.0; 60.1 | 176.9) 184.4) 116.4) 132.0] 141.5] 141.4| 717.7] 777.2) 9,788 | 9,710 
Tambton.......': 52.8 | 53.5 | 224.7) 229.3) 119.2) 144.1) 68.7| 76.4] 611.3] 699.4] 10,635 | 10,906 
“ie ae 51.3 ) 51.4 | 200.7; 206.5! 132.11 152.0] 54.4] 53.1! 623.0) 645.6] 10,270 | 10,403 » 
Bence ek ino). 2k 45.7 | 46.3 | 192.4) 201.3) 162.9] 180.2) 55.2) 54.4] 516.3] 536.8] 9,305 | 9,243 
een. ss. 49.6 | 50.0 | 202.8) 209.5) 140.3) 160.3) 57.8) 58.5, 582.7] 618.5) 10,004 | 10,104. 
CS ee eee 45.8 | 45.6 | 189.5) 203.2) 189.3} 214.3) 61.6) 69.9] 5387.2] 575.3) 8,969 | 8,900 
Bimcoe’ .fs2.. 5. 51.1} 52.4 | 150.9) 164.7/ 145.5] 176.7) 83.7] 90.5] 576.6. 636.7] 8,900 , 9,030 
Group........ 48.2 | 48.7 | 171.8| 185.6! 169.2) 197.2) 71.7] 79.3] 555.2! 608.4] 8,937 | 8,959 
Middlesex ..... 52.1 | 52.4 | 208.7) 234.3) 89.4) 104.2) 74.9; 79.6] 620.7) 709.1} 11,550 | 11,880 
Onfordi iii. e. io 51.1 | 51.5 | 209.0) 220.0) 77.9] 86.5) 90.6} 88.5, 541.9, 598.1] 10,526 | 10,799 
Peng gs hve ps 57.8 | 55.8 | 157.5) 172.1] 118.4) 187.7, 84.5] 76.6] 562.6] 581.7] 10,170 ; 9,600 
orth ieee des... 53.2 | 50.8 | 224.8) 224.1) 128.5) 155.3) 63.7) 67.1] 637.1) 677.8] 10,980 | 10,956 
Wellington....... 50.2 | 48.7 | 182.9) 188.2} 154.9] 177.7] 71.5] 71.4) 558.9] 555.2) 9,898 | 9,873 
Waterloo......,.. 52.3 | 52.2 | 157.5) 165.2! 130.2) 153.8} 60.8) 67.0) 561.4} 602.5] 9,485 | 9,466 
Dufferin..........| 45.7 | 44.2 | 168.9) 173.5) 183.0| 167.8] 66.6) 79.3) 551.8] 616.6, 7,858 | _- 8,433 
Grouper. os: 51.7 | 50.9 | 193.8] 204.5} 116.7/ 187.0} 73.4) 75.8, 583.2} 628.6] 10,362 | 10,470 
Mincolawy rs 2... 58.9 | 61.6 | 147.8} 143.7] 92.9] 126.8! 75.6] 94.7] 583.2] 668.6; 9,399 ; 9,191 
Wentworth. ...... 58.3 | 58.9 | 158.9' 168.1] 103.0] 123.1| 70.0] 82.8) 556.3] 607.3, 11,219 | 10,029 
Holton Mal goo. 48.1 | 52.7,| 166.3] 177.0] 104.5) 113.6] 59.21 66.4) 534.8] 596.1] 9,389 | 9,449 
Cs eee 51.8 | 51.4 | 139.6] 146.1! 97.4] 120.7] 81.8] 90.1) 614.7] 639.9} 9,585 | 9,039 
Borie tees. 58.2 | 59.6 | 115.9} 125.9] 89.3] 116.6} 82.6] 95.5) 548.3] 631.6] 9,419 | 9,704 
Sn paricwmyyes. < ud 55.9 | 55.0 ) 154.4) 158.6] 99.5) 136.6) 70.0) 80.3) 553.5] 567.6) 10,572 | 10,240 
Durham.......... 54.0 | 56.0 | 130.7] 145.4] 104.6] 123.6] 64.3] 62.3] 568.8] 676.7] 8,602 | 8,658 
Northumberland. .| 53.7 54.0 | 140.0! 143.6] 100.8! 105.5! 56.6] 58.3; 500.8) 550.3} 8,233 7,859 
Prince Edward ...} 59.0 | 58. ae 119.1) 62.9] 83.4 41.3] 41.4] 578.3] 595.7] 7,742 | 7,187_ 
On res) < 2) 55.5 | 56.3 ) 137.9) 145.8) 95.5) 117.6) 68.3) 75.9) 556.2) 612.1] 9,365 | 9,111 
Lennox & Add...| 52.3 | 50.7 | 178.0 175.6 115.6] 145.1] 41.0] 41.3] 501.3] 482.6] 8,079 | 7,291 
Frontenac ....... 45.3 | 48.6 | 161.1] 185.5! 126.1) 162.2) 40.6] 44.0! 410.3] 529.8] 7,877 | 7,239 
Leeds and Gren...| 46.4 | 45.7 | 184.0, 196.0] 115.6) 156.3) 50.9] 55.5] 489.1] 617.4) 8,203 | 7,825 
BRS yar aa ae ss 54.4 | 56.9 | 205.5] 218.0] 100.1] 140.1] 61.5] 75.5) 804.7) 913.0) 9,787 | 9,369 
Stormont......... 54.2 | 59.5 | 205.5] 223.5] 118.8, 134.6, 58.3! 79.8} 684.3! 873.0] 9,872 | 9,328 
Glengarry ....... 62.0 | 60.8 | 206.4] 226.5} 144.0] 164.4] 56.1) 67.1] 642.9! 698.0} 10,029 | 9,611 
Prescott. .......... 54.0 | 52.4 | 164.0! 186.9} 120.7] 145.4] 67.0, 81.6} 449.3] 547.4) 8,434 | 8,297 
Breeton. a,c. oh 59.4 | 58.6 | 193.2! 214.9) 187.5] 202.8) 75.9] 93.2, 660.3] 752.8) 9,516 ; 9,602 
Carleton ......... 47.7 | 51.1 | 175.0, 187.2| 151.2] 179.3) 68.8) 87.31 568.5 876.8} 9,060 ; 8,873 
A ae 42.9 | 43.5 | 168.4| 179.4) 218.9] 230.8] 76.9] 65.5] 464.9] 496.6! 8,064 | 7,451 
BA gene's 35.2 | 35.0 | 163.6] 161.2] 179 2 193" 4) 49.0] 50.6) 506.1, 559.2} 7,037 | 6,515 
Group........ 47.9 | 48.7 | 178.9] 190.6] 142.7] 171.0, 57.7] 63.5] 535.4] 644.5) 8,462 | 8,009 
Rictoviays’ ii... .4 52.1 | 50.7 | 168.1] 160.9 147.9) 147.8} 83.6] 70.8} 604.1] 557.0) 8,912 | 8,488 
- Peterborough..... 48.3 | 45.5 | 160.3! 159.4] 104.41 115.0) 63.2) 64.3] 595.4) 589.2) 8,069 | 7,657 
Haliburton ...... | 36.1 | 32.0 | 233.6] 249.7] 140.5] 163.4] 59.2] 72.8] 524.9] 537.2) 8,353 | 8,075 
Hastings... .....: { 51.1 | 49.9 | 183.4] 190.9] 115.1] 135.1] 68.8] 58.1} 502.9] 523.5] 8,461 | 8,055 
EEPOUD Soden | 50.1 | 48.4 | 174.4] 175.4] 122.8] 134.3) 71.3] 64.0) 558.3! 551.5] 3,484 | 8,077 
Muskoka ........| 42.0 | 39.3 | 269.1] 254.5; 195.4! 196.3] 53.8! 47.9) 656.5! 637.0! 10,152 | 10,054 
Parry Sound...... 31.7 | 39.1 | 193.6! 238.6! 122.7] 149.0] 58.9} 85.7] 412.3] 579.9! 8,587 | 9,438 
PST SOMa) 05.05 1 33.0 | 39.2 | 187.1| 233.2| 157.2} 199.0} 57.4) 89.1] 537.9] 644.4] 7,606 | 10,415 
Group........ “36.9 | 39.2 | 226.7} 244.7| 167.4] 187 56.0] 68.2] 565.5] 627.4} 9,011 | 10,003 
By assy edb) eae eo 26.7! 25S BTOs0 sons 579.6|...... 9,800) Laver 
The Prov. < 1886 ,...... D2 Lilien: BAND awevidoon 147.3) onaes 78. Gh. Sree | O87 110): 9,80L NS eesneea 
1882-7|...... | 51.3 |. .... LUGS tela | 162.2]....:.] 80.6 DTT Si ae state 9,263 
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TABLE No. VII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the clip of Coarse 
Wool in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7; also the 
average number of pounds per fleece. 













































































































































































. Yearly average for the 
1887. 1886. six years 1882-7, 
Counties. ih) Lh: jf Tin 
| Fleeces.| Pounds. | per | Fleeces.| Pounds. | per | Fleeces.| Pounds. | per 
| fleece. fleece. fleece. 
Essex ..... eet caV shalt Ronee | 10,563 62,748 | 5.94 13,463 78,566 | 5.84 12,418 69,653 | 5.61 
GRE ei a Sait, hee ray! 10,293 61,685 | 5.99 15,532 89,788 | 5.78 17,996} 102,939 | 5.72 
aera aE Matted Le Sten de 14,821 85,834 | 5.79 14,215 77,296 | 5.44 20,576} - -115,662 | 5.62 
NOT it eer Sy MCE 9,548 52,882 | 5.54 11,582 63,356 | 5:47 14,302 76,832 | 5.37 
Haldimand ee. 12,539 78,563 | 6.27 14,087 91,462 | 6.49 16,425} 100,393 | 6.11 
Welland) Fay) i. ou we! | 8,655) 46,381 | 5.36_ 8,924 47,013 | 5.27 | 103592 56,040 ) 5.29 
MGtals Cas sinuses Shgs S 66,419} 388,093 | 5.84 77,803! 447,481 | 5.75 | 92,309] . 521,519 | 5.65 
Geaibton ge oe se ne 14,546 90,179 | 6.20 17,808} 107,267 | 6.02 23,682} 138,105_| 5.83 
STIR Oy  e nari 32,815} 189,995 | 5.79 40,314} 225,331 | 5.59 46,211} 262,219 | 5.67 
PB BUIGE eal raok on, ae caghd | __ 34,898) 201,972 | 5.79 | 41,611! 285,775 | 5.67 | 42,788) 242,121 | 5.66_ 
Potalsy ccce vee! 82,259) 482,146 | 5.86 99,733) 568,373 | 5.70 112,681) 642,445 | 5.70 
POV A can HEN KARA 50,593, 288,992 | 5.71 60,454, 330,631 , 5.47 63,315) 347,716 | 5.49 | 
SeMeOe Aen I a tien 29,633) 169,833 | 5.73 | 38,570} 220,216 | 5.71 | 39,511) 218,863 | 5.54_ 
Rotalece new evley 80,226! 458,825 | 5.72 99,024] 550,847 | 5.56 | 102,826! : 566,579 | E.51 
SESE aR sea ce SP PURINA MTNA My MESSY SS eae AL DY) fash A ER SE 
Middlesex cei ict eu) | 21,079] 132,234 | 6.27 27,119} 167,361 | 6.17 36,422) 215,642 | 5.92 
OBO sh Sie nt Pane 10,555 63,136 | 5.91 11,483 66,986 | 5.83 18,683] 108,254 | 5.79 
PEERS an ees oh eee een ee 8,454 48,298 | 5.71 10,048 58,085 | 5.78 13,079 75,596 | 5.78 
PSTD RR ab ae Cha LAU. ; 21,657] 127,097 | 5.87 27,730) 156,157 | 5.63 30,908} 173,801 | 5.62 
Wellington ..... Uw eG 31,686| 186,066 | 5.87 38,045} 222,181 | 5.84 43,324) 248,818 | 5.74 © 
Wiakerloo wien! pray 11,833! 64,686 | 5.47 15,675 84,180 | 5.37 19,045} 104,849 | 5.51 
Dufferin...., leach einen __ 11,932) 69,807 | 5.85 15,856} 86,063 | 5.43 16,652 93,207 | 5.60 
Obes Io Aty Shai Tae. 117,196; 691,324 | 5.80 | 145,956! 840,963 | 5.76 | 175,113] 1,020,162 | 5.73 
TAmeomny SAW ed eR 4,814 25,700 | 5.34 7,914 41,914 | 5.30 8,237 43,123 | 5.24 
Wentworth ii) WG uy) 9,182 56,090 ! 6.11 12,364 71,174 | 5.76 13,590 77,624 | 5.71 
RAI On ete oes a SM, 8,155 51,839 | 6.36 9,962 62,434 | 6.27 11,149 70,342 | 6.31 
2) aA A A See) ap 10,793 76,944 | 7.18 13,936 91,842 | 6.59 14,890 99,434 | 6.68 
EYIOTRE Me he ttn) Came 14,851 94,287 | 6.35 19,720! 126,051 | 6.39 23,699} 145,603 ; 6.14 
Ontario icin oe tee 13,902 89,508 | 6.44 19,394] 123,909 | 6.39 22,256] 140,222 | 6.30 
Dirham ace el oe 15,794 89,155 | 5.64 18,940} 111,049 | 5.86 20,248! 117,249 15 79 @ 
Northumberland ........ 165764 98,908 ! 5.90 17,636 99,344 | 5.63 19,878! 113,116 | 5.69 @ 
Prince Edward.........! 5,284) 27,582 | 5.21 6,180) 33,129 | 5.36 7,795, 41,917 | 5.38 | 
Dotade ies te Tes 99,539} 609,958 | 6.13 126,046) 760,846 | 6.04 141,742) 848,630 | 5.99 
Lennox and Addington..; 10,350 55,729 | 5.40 14,496 76,761 | 5.30 13,776 71,596-1952 20 
Wrontenscne te ila Da bras 59-539 bolas 15,937 78,321 | 4.91 17,236 84,481 | 4.90 — 
Leeds and Grenville ....} 23,063] 111,959 | 4.85 82,186, 154,438 | 4.80 33,421} 160,938 | 4.82 
Dudas pen ca: Oey bran 6,389 33,176 | 5.19 9,114 45,929 | 5.04 | 9,977 49,473 | 4.96 
Stormont... 30" uae : 7,186 40,617 | 5.65 Vit gall 39,176 | 5.07 8,363 42,398 | 5.07 — 
Glengarry Or: eietina yo. 8,861! 41,620 | 4.70 12,731 61,168 | 4.80 13,499 61,847 | 4.58 
Prestotts it ot.) Wen, 6,170 30,314 | 4.91 9,672 46,658 | 4.82 9,073 42,699 | 4.71 © 
USBEL sca te erty 4,811 23,707 | 4.98 8,370 39,384 | 4.71 7,118 33,379 | 4.69 
Cneleton ih ee ele konh 19,968; 106,547 | 5.34 25,853| 180,909 | 5.06 26,254! 131,076 | 4.99 
Renfrow 2 (6c), eligi p28, ao0l B28 TOr el 4104 30,590} 138,862 | 4.54 31,727| 139,820 | 4.41 
Msaiar ie... Kh REE | 28,373) 187,141 | 4.83 | 30,168) 146,954 | 4.87 __ 82,898} 156,708 | 4.76 
Totals, ashes | 154,675) 769,106 | 4.97 | 196,838) 958,560 | 4.87 | 203,342) 974,415 | 4.79 
Wietorian. istic), Ao. ieee 16,593 99,024 | 5.97 | 18,398; 103,210 ; 5.61 19,790} 109,461 | 5.53 
Peterborough i...) ve 11,838 63,799 | 5.39 15,041 80,441 | 5.35 16, il ST LT | Ove 
Mahburton tik eZ es 2,218 10,940 | 4.93 1,975 9,737 | 4.93 2,408; 11,697 | 4.86 
PROS MICE itt, Malu. 17,525) 86,226 | 4.92 22,758) 110,800 | 4.87 22,299} 108,931 | 4.89 
Oba sete al. ots. Deo | 48,174] 259,989 | 5.40 58,172} 304,188 | 5.23 | 60,929) 317,266 | 5.21 
Meuskokaisies 507005. gem tg 4,542 25,171 | 5.54 4,686 24,996 | 5.33 4,521 24,499 42 
Rarry Sounayin Wu ees 1,149 6,706 | 5.84 1,382 8,162 | 5.91 1,324 7,855 | 5.93 
AV OTa isc ee acai epi cas ___ 2,309 14,336 | 6.21 | 2,810 16,507 | 5.87 | 2,159 12,953 | 6.00 
Wobale tee Ce eho 8,000; 46,213 | 5.78 8,878 49,665 | 5.59 8,004 45,307. | 5.66 @ 








The Province .......... | 656,488) 3,705,654 | 5.64 | 812,450] 4,480,923 | 5.52 | 899,946] 4,936,323 | 5.49 
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TABLE No. VIII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the clip of Fine 


Wool in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7 ; also the 
average number of pounds per fleece. 
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Yearly average for the 
mat 1886, six years 1882-7. 
Counties. b. | ae | Pe 
Fleeces.| Pounds. | per | Fleeces.| Pounds. | per | Fleeces. Pounds. | per 
| fleece. | fleece. fleece. 
oy 5S OO ae 3,215; 16,286 | 5.05 | 3,426; 17,180} 5.01 | 2,488, 12,383 | 5.08 
i ee Gere 3'878| 21,622 | 5.58 | 4,439; 23,363 | 5.26 | 3,910) 20,285 | 5.19 
Elgin ..... a 3421| 19,897 | 5.82 | 3,829] 19,400 | 5.07 | 3,548} 18,975 | 5.35 
Ne ee 3963| 19,540 | 4.93 | 5,134) 24,064 | 4.69 | 4,298/, 20,569 | 4.79 
laldimand ....¢.2...+.- | 3694, 18,268 | 4.95 | 3,714) 18,401 | 4.95 | 3,705) 18,181 | 4.91 
Mveliand®.......0.s0+ 00. 5,330| 25,566 | 4.80 | 6,068} 27,718 | 4.57 |__ 4,679 21,394 | 4.57 
a ee | ~93,501| 121,129 [5.15 | 26,610] 130,126 | 4.89 | 22,578 1a, 787 4.95 
) a 3,285} 18,331 | #58! 3,830) 20,528 | 5.36 | 3,590] 19, 164 | 5.34. 
Be gi ges oc hs 7,290; 40,302 | 5.53 | 7,740} 39,881 | 5.09 | 6,272 33,433 | 5.38 
OIC icie yas aainle wc 6,513, 34,850 | 5.35 | 6,602} 34,682 | 5.25 | 6,615) 8 7,052 | 5.39 
) Morale: th fl... seas 17,088| 93,483 | 5.47 | 18,172| 94,541 | 5.20, 16,477|... 88,249 aoe 5.36 
OE dip Bee ee 9,483! 49,782 | 5.24; 10,697; 54,292 | 5.08; 9,172 47,641 Gal | 5.19 
Sai ee 10,368| 52,188 | 5.03 | 11,030] 53,725 | 4.87 |__8,120 41,432 
BE palates cides tein ® 19,851) 101,870 | 5.13 | 21,727| 108,017 | 4.97 ~ 37,292} 89,073 5 
Middlesex! th. .c...::. 2; 4,655} 26,544 | 5.70 | 5,608) 31,277 | 5.58 | 5,080) 28,364 | 5.58 
oe igh ae 4.622} 23,603 | 5.11 | 5,971| 32,642 | 5.47 | 4,190, 22,145 | 5.28 
OT Geet oa 2612; 12,279 | 4.70 | 3,894! 19,562 | 5.02 | 3,120) 16, 411 | 5.26 
ers tes sa o's 4617) 24,851 | 5.88 | 4,568) 24,628 | 5.39 | 4,878 93,610 | 5.39 
Wellington’... 2......2. 7,830|  39,052_| 4.99 9,549| 49,497 | 5.18 7,718] 39,655 | 5.14 
a eee 7.010| 36,224) 5.17 | 6,929) 36,821 | 5.24 | 5,288 26,117 | 4.99 
Dinh e 3,142 16981 | 5.40 | 2363! 16,008 | 5.59 | 2,465) 18,462 | 4.46 
Dataia Hak! 34, 488| 179,584 | 5.21 | 39,382) 209,930 | 5.33 | 32,184 169,762 | 5.27 
Fe Pa Ed 3,528} 17,896 | 5.07! 3,828) 17,118 | 5.14! 3,046! 15,092 | 4.95 
Wentworth..........--- 26431 13,755 | 5.20| 3,327! 16,872 | 5.07 | 2,804) 14,579 | 5.04 
Patton ie hie tse <0: | 1,965] 11,822 | 8.76 1,815] 9,627 | 5.80; 1,768) —_9,719 | 550 
OL Ta SO eee 3,076] 17,360 | 5.64| 3,521| 19,714 | 5.60 | 21281 . 11,728 | 5.51 
ONES OSs ie aaa | 8177| 43,463 | 5.82 | 10,740) 55,644 | 5.18 | 6,902 37,020 | 5.36 
(ot A a ee 6,879| 40,140 | 5.84 | 9,768) 58,253 | 5.45 | 6,821; 38,166 | 5.60 
Bea eae, CANA eau oes 2,792| 15,511 | 5.70} 2,902] 15,088 | 5.20) 2,514 14,257 | 5.67 
Northumberland........ 3,080] 16,661 | 5.41 3,553} 19,278 | 0.43 F602!) 1d O48 15 37, 
Prince Edward........- 1345, 9,066 | 5:24 | 4,087! 21,015 | 5.14) 2,875 14,508 | 5.05 
Motala eed. «55 < 33,915; 185,774 | 5.48 | 43,041, 227,609 | 5.29 | 31, ~ 81,750) 170,117 |5.36 
dineton..| 3,626| 18,642 | 5.14 4,857| 23,248 | 4.79 | 8, 3,656| 18,373 | 5.03 
Hee eo ten | 4,488] 21,582 | 4.81 | 4,605) 28,619 5.13 | 3,970) 19,707 | 4.96 
Leeds and Grenvyille.... 6,943 33,356 | 4.80 8.030} 39,548 | 4.93 8,743 43,000 | 4.92 
Rina oie Lach papa 9°578| 13,141 | 5.10 | 2,641) 12,836 | 4.86 2741| 13,274 | 4.84 
ee te) fecg.084|) 10,902 (5:86, 42,068), 12, 20f 4.85 | 2.553) 12,993 | 5.09 
Glengarry .......--+056 3.692, 17,879 | 4.84 | 3,718] 16,953 | 4.56 3°978| 18,828 | 4.73 
Brecectte os ceo ksedn st 2.023, 11,093 | 5.48 | 2,100] 9,754 | 4.64 2,589] 12,805 | 4.95 
Petes eee ten oe ce on 1,633} 7,592 | 4.65 | 1,577) 7,618 | 4.88 1,726) 8,446 | 4.89 
ORO oes ek ase oe 4952| 21814 | 5.13 | 6,144, 29,091 | 4.78 5,296] 26,148 | 4.94 
Silo eee B.217| 26,051 | 4.99 | 7,103] 30,682 | 4.32 6,120| 27,364 4.47 
Mera. aes = 27885, 15,009 | 5.20 | 4,887) 22,321. z z is, HES) 16,678 | 4:69 
Maratea rte tect. 39,371) 197,061 | 5.01 | 48,230) 228,122. ~ 228,122 ae 44,927! 217,611 : 4.84 
PROT: CRE ee o 4,480; 24,445 | 5.46; 3,560 a 47,902 | - 3,696| 20,281 | 5.49 
Py eoueh Dee oy 1490| 6,733 | 4.52 ; 1,709) 7,209 | 4. 1 2,060; 9,847 | 4.78 
PsGnton /athenies poe 516| 2,630 | 5.10 go 3063 | 4.50} 1,111) —_4,708 | 4.24 
nee reste 4,998| 25,485 | 5.10 | 8,365) 24,631 | 4.59 | __ 6,278 6,279| 29,292 | 4.67 
ele ieee Peete | ae EL 84 59,293 | 5.16 | 11,314 52,295 | 4.62 | 13,146 64,128 4,128 “4.88 
i 378| 6,786 | 4.92 | 1,575} 8,098 | 5. Reed |r 82B| 8 6,707 BO: 
i na eee sO, T oes eS att 3,026 | 5.46 g36| 3,709 | 4.44 "507| 3,125 | 5.23 
Pee ad ence, Metin eral 4,630) [25 02l |. BIA er) Be B74 2,985 | 5.20 
TPbtales Ween Peeks 2,804, 14,451 | 5.15 | 3,225 16,804 | 5. 06 | 2,496) 12,867 | 5.16 


The Province ....++++++: 182,502| 952,595 | 5.22 “911,701 1,066,944. 5.04 | 180,850! 923,594 5.11 
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TABLE No. IX.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the total Clip of Wool — 
in Ontario in the Six years 1882-7, with the yearly average for the six years. 


Yearly average for 








































































































1887. 1886. 1885. 1884, 1883. 1882. the six years 1882-7, 

Counties. OES? May mpc” wey Re | See cae ieee Se ee 
Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. Fleeces. | Pounds. 

MUSEO Xf tock 78,984 95,746 85,558 87,551 79, 258 65,120 14,856 82,036 
Werte cee Goes 83,307 118,151 134,948 127,534 149,459 130,945 21,906 123,224 
Ath oak awa rey Oe Be 105,731 96,696 115,548 163,734 162,154 163,959 |. 24,124 134,637 
Wortolkist Ae. | 72,422 87,420 94,031 109,006 117,999 103,529 18,600 97,401 
Haldimand .... 96,831 109, 863 117,758 145,337 128,978 112,675 20,130 118,574 
Welland ....... 71,947 74,731 87,606 84,198 ___ 78,385 67,735 LD 2G. 17,434 
Totals vrs e 509, a 577,607 635,449 | 717,360 716, 233 643,963 114,887 633,306 
Lambton £66. 108,510 127,795 147,756 |: 201,224 183,975 174,356 Pat esi 157,269 
HELP OR wes vee | 230, 297 264,712 301,663 334, 812 346,859 295,571 52,483 295,652 
Brace. cet By __ 236,822 270, 407 294, 646 305, 5 309, 938 249,109 49,403 aliiic 
Potala vo | 575,629 662,914 744,065 841, mt 840,772 2 719,036 129,158 730,694 
Gray Pie ue 338, 724 384, 923 436,381 a5, 445, a 413,773 ; 352,510 72,487 395,357 

PUAN COOs cat ios 221,971 273,941 313, 686 292, 498 269, 319 190,354 47,631 260,295 
otal s wee 560,695 658,864 750,067 738, 333 683,092 542,864 120,118 655,652 
Middlesex ..... | 158,778 198,638 223,630 267,475 313,559 301,953 41,502 244,006 
Osotd el. Aitscns 86,739 99,628 118, 750 142,939 166, 579 167,748 22,873 130,397 
Ent OMe 60,577 77,647 95, 119 98,163 110, 4929 110,105 16,199 92,007 
Perth 28.2 42. >. 151,948 180,785 192; ioe 215,322 232,718 210,972 35, 286 197,411 
Wellington...., 225,118 271,628 308. 846 339, 207 328,514 | 257,494 51,037 288,468 
Waterloo’...... 100,910 120,501 | 138, 478 144,760 141,082 140,064 24,283 130, 966 
Dufferin:2.2:... 86,788 102,066 120, 581 122,155 112, 282 96,146 19,147 106,669 
Dotals..-.0. 870, 858 1,050,893 1,198,127 | 1,330,021 1,405,163 | 1,284,489 210,297 | 1,189,924 
Haincolaiad ay.” 43,596 59,032. 58,398 61,256 65,715 61,294 11,283 58,215 
Wentworth..... 69,845 8x,046 89,092 101,877 109,327 95,030 16,484 92,203 
Halton fan ee. 1663; 161 72,061 82,384 91,559 87,700 83,501 12,917 80,061 





peel ae hale 2 700 | 111,556 | 108,831 | 120,066 















































| 
115,490 | 116,724 | 17,018 | 111,169 
More wee ol 137,750 | 181,695 | 199,834 | 182368 | 203/530 190,562 | 30,601 | 182/693 
Ontario ..:.. 1.) 129,643 | 177,162 | 181,491 | 205,297 | 2037983 172,750 | 29,077 | 178,388 
Durham .....__ 104,666 | 126,137 | 132495 | 161,761 136,700 | 127,279 | 29762 | 131.506 
Northumberland] 115,569 | 118,622 | 138/888 | 140°619 | 134,165 | 121,130 | 297680 | 198164 
Prince Edward .| 37,198 | 54,144 j—°3.113 | __57,840 | 64,484! 71,773 | 10/670 56,425 
Totals 2. 795,782 | 988,455 | 1,044,596 | 1, 122,636 | 1,121,094 | 1,040,043 | 173,499 1,018,747 
Lennox and Ad.| 74,371 | 100,004 87,790 | 92,985 | 96,828. | 87,837 | 17,499 89,969 
Frontenac ..... 81,121 | 101,940 | 108,356 | _99:604 | 119/563 114,544 | 21,206 | 104,188 
Leeds and Gren.} 145,315 | 1937986 | 2177051 226,558 | 240,986 | 205,730} 427164 | 203°938 
Dundas 45°... 46,317 | 58,765 | 63,739 | 623502 | 82666 | 62,493) 12718] 622747 
Stormont....... 51,519 | 51,633; 55,362; 53,767 | 64°945 55,116 | 10,916 | 55,391 
Glengarry... .__ 59,499 | 78,121 | 84,447 | 79,512; «92810 89,660 | 17,477 | 80,675 
rescott........ 41,407 | 56,412 | 69,173 | 54,863] —58°719 52,450 | 11,662 | 55,504 
Russell........./ 31,299 | 47,002 | 44,335 | 492,091 | 52494 | 387796 8,844 | 41,895 
Carleton ..... -| 128,361 ; 160,000 | 143,288 | 179/495 | 174°597 157,677 | 31,550 | 1577994 
Renfrew ....... 154,808 | 169,544 | 168,906 | 191129 | 184’777 | 133,942 | * 37,847 | 167,184 
Lanark...... 1 152,150 | 169,275 | 188,319 | 190,580 | 1967318 143,644 | 362453 |__173,381 
Totals es. 966,167 | 1,186,682 | 1,224,766 | 1,273,086 | 1,364,563 | 1, 136,889 | 248,269 | 1,192,026 
Nictoria ey co | 123,469 | 120,512 | 135,490 | 145,383 | 149,735 110,861 | 23,486 | 129,749 
Peterborough. 70,532 | 87,740 | 111,826 | 1127680 | 108474 90,888 | 18492]  97’004 
Haliburton... _. 13,570 | 12,800 | 23,812 | 18704] 15;799 | 14°948 | 3,519 | 16,405 
Hastings.......) 111711 | 135; 431 | _ 147,986 |_ 146,873 | 154,242 | 133,094 | 98’578 138,223 
iotateel > | 319,282 | 356,483 |” 418,614 | 423,640 421,250 | 349,091 | 74,075 381,394 
Muskoka ...... j 81957 | 33,094! 37,179 | 35,747 | 31,206 18,354 5,846 | 31,256 
Parry Sound...:) 9,782 |. 41,871 | 14.ag8 13,850 | 10,390 5,224 1,921 | 10,980 
Algoma ...,.... 18,975 | 21,004 |__ 19,190 | 18,494 | © 14’795 um 6289 2,733 | 152938 
Totals..... 60,664; 65,969 | _71,259 | 65,091 | 66,251 __ 29,817 | 10,500 | 58,174 
The Province .. .| 4,658,249 | 5,547,867 | 6 ,086, 866 | 6,511, 6,511,918 | 6,608,418 5,746,185 1,080,796 | 5,859,917 
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FACTORY CHEESE. 


TABLE X. Seine by County Municipalities and gro 
cheese made at 628 factories in Ontario in 188 ee a ee 
number of factories reported in operation. 


the quantity and value of 


7, the average dates of opening and closing, and the total 





Quantity of— | 









































Factories, 
: No. in 
Counties. operation. | _ % d 
aoe ty os s 
5| 1887 |" S83 
USReR EY tke) ve Lt 1 1 
Kent gee ote ae 13 13 
Pe liriil 14 Basra. ste 23 21 19 
Norfolk ........ 22 22, 19 
Haldimand..... ail 1 10 
Wreolland 2) ace: 8 ' 6 3 
Totals...... SC as 
ata bOlie er ee 20 20 18 
LUMO eae soak ie 15 13 
‘Bruch accu eles 17 19 plea 
Metal sen Sar 54 } ig 04. 48 
LOY. ciate ay oie 8 9 8 
STINCOO. a= 's, 2 Sac 5 5 4 
MPotalevece cite ahs 14 12 
Middlesex ...... TE Oe a ae 
Oxfordenecscee es 43 43 | 3 
Brawmtiseicinn ose | 6 4 3 
Sie) ar Dee ag an 25 23 23 
Wellington..... iM: 11 11 
Waterloo ...... 8 i i 
Datterin. 7). 22 3 4 5 
Wotale ives. 136 131 121 
rmcolry), a42).\ Hoe 5 5 5 
Wentworth..... 3 3 3 
lalbomeant eee oe ERE eee kate lata 
gare) Wi Cit ae 1 i 1 
ASS) ee li a a De 
ONtariOw, . cies « 4 5 4 
Durham: oe) os 6 6 | 6 
Northumberland ! 39 32 | 26 
Prince Edward.. | 19 TES a 
Totals. «2. 81! 72! 61 
Lennox and Add | 18 19 18 20,600,259; 1,955,797 
Frontenac...... 34 33 oT 
Leeds and Gren. |113 103 85 
I Dybnae PRS wR ne 26 19 
Stormont ...... 119 28 22 
Glengarry ...... 30 30 
Prescott ny. wae. 24 | 1] 
Rarssellin.c7. oes 6 6 6 
Carleton ....... 10 11 11 
HRentrew tisk. aie 3 4 4 
TManarkweee. tee 22 23 19 
Totals... i... 328 | | 307 252 
Victorian. cers Ss Se etre 
Peterborough... | 20 21 20 
Phastings.c'6 <2 2 51 54 41 
Motalercn. si} 83 | 68 
Maiskolk a 2s sis nce | 1 1 
FIBRES Fe ti ( 97. 628 
A SSOnI7 70a is 626 
The Prov. { 1885 !752.|...... 536 
PASS PATOL eae sors 567 


(1883 1635 |...... 440 


| 





7,189,869| 675,722 
51,616,887| 4,803,998 


VIL eet | UF aa stig Urey eee dite sa Fee 





~-52,568,581| 4,888,578 


Bye sie) 4) S70, & © 16) 6 || wie, a16) ele! ie\ ols 





Milk used, | Cheese 


1,130,297; 112,013 

9397655) 881,923 
22,675,470] 2,073,898 
16,812,411] 1,565,147 
10,492,031] '968)952 


ae 65,938 


227, Sa) 5,667,871 


a 556,506; 1,634,217 
16,877,297 1,568, 281 
18,134,778; 1,686,080 





5,576,181, 523,110 
1,613,688] 152,612 





2 Bu 2 
® yO o : Average date 
3 So] 25 | of— 
Ho a 90 

a Pav S 
oy 8) om 

Gs} oo04 ° 
eae Nees 
ra aq ra © |Opening|Closing. 
> qi > 














$<. lb. | $ cc. | 
12,704 02| 10.09} 11.34|May 1|Nov. 11 


91,771 75| 10.66}:10.41| « 16, 6 4 
217,459 71| 10.93] 10.49|April 28] " 11 
160,964 57| 10.74} 10.28|May 2/Oct. 29 
97,706 57| 10.83} 10.08) “ 5) 4 97 
6,636 98] 10.91] 10.07) 4" 1} 4 93 








__587,243 60) 10.80) 10.36 May 4\Nov. 2. 


166,216 01! 10.74| 10.17|May 14,Oct. 28 
165,821 42! 10.76] 10.57): " 13[ 4 95 
173,223 76| 10.76] 10.27) " 18} 4.19 


505,261 19| 10.75] 10.34'May 15/Oct. 24 


53,308 56! 10. 10.66) 10.20/May 16/Oct. 15 
15, 818 74) 10.57| 10.37} " 25|/Sep. 25 


69,177 30] 10.64] 10.241May 19jOct. 9 














65,076,459| 6,093,970 
2,586,054; 247,186 
32,036,991] 2,999,100 
14,280,570! 1,340,981 
5,526,013} 500,820 
1,405,560} 129,353 








_ 172,528,534) 16,115,408 


3,325,675| 306,037 
3,191,296} 298,040 








509,850] 47,500 
246,417| 23,377 
936,981]  . 87,990 

3,349,473] 305,204 

21,196,190| 2,019,864 
10,917,871] 1,045,745 


43,673,753| 4,133,757 


16,128,169] 1,548,356 
77,379,342) 7,495,608 
15,026,694| 1,457,725 
16,084,676] 1,557,228 
16,157,197; 1,561,306 
5,981,916] 594,758 
2,888,265} 282,064 
7,896,916] 763,802 
1,756,787| 173,100 
14,270,829] 1,391,860 


Se 


as | |} 


194,171,050) 18,781,599} ” 
3,380, 403 320.955 


13,324,034] 1,257,555 
41,356,105} 4,082,008 


~ 68 | 58,060,542] 5,660,518 














501,824 13} 10.74 10.45|May 1iNov. 8 


638,640 86] 10.68] 10.48;April 20} " 12 
25,945 35| 10.46; 10.50; § 18) 4 5 
321,757 67| 10.68} 10.70|May 2) 4 2 
137,930 83} 10.65} 10.29; " 15.Oct. 22 
51,689 99% 12,031 10.32) ote 1G) he22 
14,153 28| 10.87, 10.94; " 24) " 10 








1,691,942 11| 10.70] 10.50) April '80/Nov. 5 


30,480 99| 10.87] 9.96|May 4/Oct. 20 
30.865 40| 10.71] 10.36) " 6\Nov. 2 
“*""4'850 00]'10.73] 10.21|May 12/Oct. 1 
2,634 55| 10.54| 11.27|June 3/Sep. 20 











9,313 23] 10.65! 10.58;/May 16] " 21 
30,819 84] 10.97| 10.10; “= 11/Oct. 18 
216,305 89] 10.49} 10.71] “ IiNov. 1 
108,523 63| 10.44 10.38] " 2/Oct. 6 


433,793 53| 10.57| 10.50/May 5!Oct. 19 


901,700 15} 10.54] 10.32| April 30\Oct. 24 














159,851 27) 10.42} 10.32;May 4) " 20 
802,182 58] 10.32) 10.70| April 26; " 29 
155,375 43) 10.31} 10.66 May g APART ees 0) 
163,707 72| 10.33} 10.51 i) Be bad 
U7 L074. 221210, 351,10, 991: ot LO ha tira 20 
61,452 71] 10.06) 10.33) 4 Bis 19 ZF 
30,295 38] 10.24, 10.74, " 12) § 25° 
82,393 33] 10. 84)010. 79) 0 ta), ES pO aL 
18, 82216! 10.151) 10 87 iy aap esti E 
148,468 78} 10.25) 10.67| Bio (thse 219 


Migs Naar ate elo anes ened eae PSE ev a alk CA SS 


1,995,823 73) 10.34 10.63|May 2)Oct. 28 


35,053 51| 10.53} 10.92}May 14/Oct. 21 
137, 344 08; 10.591 10.91} gy ie 28 
439,192 49| 10. 13) 10.76 10.76)April 27; "30 


611,590 08| 10.26| 10.80/May 1/Oct. 28 














ne | ee | 











79,882 (f ae 795 56| 10.72) 10. satan 6|Aug. 13 
589,499,614' 55,930,904 | 5,895,627 10| 10.54; 10. 54| May 4\Oct. 27 
532, 265, 234| 51, 804, 850 4, 791, 597 64| 10.27! 9.25 Cine ee 
522, 769, 107 50, 755, 871} 4, "120, 834 46! 10.30) 8.12) " 4; 1 (28 
517, 899,803 50, 838,932 B, 284, 124 48| 10.25) 10.46) " 3} " 30 
373, 962, Te 37, 079, 896 3, 872, 927 52| 10.09) 10.44) " OTE BO 
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FACTORY CHEESE. 


TABLE No. XI.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the average of days in 
operation, of number of patrons, of average number of cows, and of value of product’ per cow for 459 
factories in Ontario making complete returns in 1887. 














































































































































































































aA oe ; S | . S Value of 
| : te Quantity of— | ® | 5 ay product per 
2 las a, BBs [tae 1 cow 
Counties, z |e? Milk Cheese S beth & 8 
6 (Sm | | 2 a) S Per | Per 
Bes used, | made. re S 2 season| day. 
Ain a i > va < 
a a | mt | en fe ae ae ER En 
lb. Layati $ c. | $ c.| cts. 
I OLD aN ae SAU APD Aaa 1) 168 1,130,297 112,013 12,704 02 125 380) 33 43) 19.9 
bY ah NY De Feta Met 7| 149 5,639,720} 525,020! 54,896 84 470| 2,200} 24 95) 16.7 
EH eg Bi IS SRR a SRG 12} 176) 14,826,070] 1,376,566) 144,969 02 872} 4,876! 29 73] + 16.9 
INOPLOL Ri Uist hay, Bede aiee 11; 148 8,887,737 838, 446 85,125 40 815 3,609} 23 591 15.9 
Haldimand (00y 54 wns ye 7} 152 7,095,106! 660,304] 66,767 21 713) 2,785] 23 97! 15.8 
Welland eee e ace) as 3] 146! __719,539| _—-65,938!__—_—6, 686.98 90] 270! 24 58|~16.8 
fon W ETS ay Comps Pott 41) 159} 38,298,469 3,578,287 | 371,099 47 3,085; 14,120) 26 28} 16.5 
Haarnbbomca) bia ed | 11} 150; 10,477,259 973, 109| 98,877 07 825} 3,796) 26 05) 17.4 
PROTON ek COND SAAN CNE Ue ae | 10} 144; 12,983,460, 1,210,418; 128,382 52 1,068 4,706] 27 28) 18.9 
PAUMCEN I a Paden arcs Lae | 11; 137| 18,529,775) 1,260,177} 130,662 90 1,017) 5,285, 24 72; 18.0 
Ota Be eeu ely ate me 143} 36,990,494| 3,443,704) 357,922 49 2,910| 13,787) 25 96] 18.2 
AAT OVuslte nt tole n aueales sys tite Aas | z| 131 4,861,096 456,103 46,390 95 400 1,969} 23 56] 18.0 
SHNOOG. ace aat cee heh |__ 3} 109} 1,151,709} 109,570] 11,408 19 125) 575] 19 84] 18.2 
S177 CROP eg 10/126) 6,012,805] 665,673|"_67,799 18! 625 2,544; 22 72| 18.0 
Middlesex...... Pee Ne stat 29) 169; 42,806,271) 3,976,860! 416,158 57 2,637! 14,277! 29 15] 17.2 
OxfOCe a sei Ula Meee uns 27/ 180] 51,319,832] 4,813,465] 504,699 85} 1,998 15,882; 31°78) 17.7 @ 
PSA TOG ees. ial cc Gite 3} 171 2,586, 054 247,186 25,945 35 156 862| 30 10; 17.6 
BOT UO seaniteuton uta) aii By Re a ue 15) 154) 22,275,364] 2,088,692} 222,595 46 1,464 8,539; 26 07|* 16.9 ; 
Wellington. cou). sald. 9, 133) 11,821,903! 1,110,174] 113,346 79 916; 4,550] 24 91} 18.7 | 
Waterloo. sy wee vinwadn tu) 6| 133 4,848,421 440,369 45,589 99 418 2,046; 22 28! 16.8 
AE ae UM at 3\ 121) 1,405,560) 129,353)__ 14,1538 28) 120! 603! 23 47| 19.4 
OGRE Cte aes 92; 164] 137,063,405 12,806,099) 1,342,489 29 7,709| 46,759} 28 71} 17.5 ‘ 
TN COMA A Rati Nea 4; 140 2,712,020 248,920 25,020 77 271 1,110} 22 54 16.1 
Wentworth waited eT ADL 2,016,132 Mica 19,299 40 148 720; 26 80} 17.7 
BL altOR ii ee feels teins sig Cr ata etme e's cr os lee ee Leto MU ee tea eat PORT epee Rae gORn ameniilan 1 eA aaa 
EBON atria unl a MN aa ara 1) 116 509,850 47,500} 4,850 00 40 200; 24 25} 20.9 
POOR eae ies salle (etals ciel cs ge 2| 88 246,417 23,377 2,634 55 39 162; 16 26, 18.5 
ag 12 FLO AIGNER UAB YY. 3) 1OL 821,531 (7,271 8,134 23 141 425| 19 141 19.0 
Drarhatasna iin, ohne 4! 133 2,107,838 194,507 19,681 13 228 800; 24 60] 18.5 
Northumberland.......... 19; 156; 15,761,715; 1,501,227] 161,566 34 1,028 5,545) 29 14: 18.7 
Prince Edward ......... .| 10) 142|__ 8,723,132] 838,283; 86,714 88] __"894)_-3,643| 93 80| 16.8 
Totals) eh. eo Ooo e 45) 145) 32,898,135] 3,117,125! 327,901 30; 2,789! 12,605! 96 01, 17.9 
Lennox and Addington ...| 12] 159] 15,581,528| 1,483,229/ 153,043 82/ 1,191! 5,948) 25 73) 16.2 
ronteniaes (00 ae UM, cau 23; 148; 13,599,275] 1,301,372) 134,828 17! 802 5,644! 23 89] 16.1 
Leeds and Grenville ...... 79, 160! 72,695,525 7,041,005} 753,434 87| 3,211! 26,990] 27 92! 17.5 
BOTIMGAS 8.0.5 5c ae EN 18; 157| 18,619,362, 1,319,470} 140,491 93 675 5,470; 25 68) 16.4 
Stormont 4... /. 05 fh. wow 15) 144) 12,235,425) 1,174,110] 122,724 02 708 5,088) 24 12) 16.8 
Glen earn yo esi dune aide hee 5| 146, 2,233,942; 217,832 23,702 54 149 992) 23 94) 16.4 
PAEQROD OEY we ah a Uh Qeteuen 8] 149 4,066,715! 408,052 42,102 77 223 1,704| 24 71] 16.6 
ERLE EOE Te alec vliatetats kat ky 3} 142| 1,780,152 174,454; 19,012 06 150 825} 23 04) 16.2 
AELODOU aha sav ays oc sah Sue 8| 132 5,560,916 538,061; 57,963 14! 394 2,450) 23 66) 17.9 
Fentlempay chore senate. 3| 122 1,313,787 128,900 14,181 16 108 577| 24 58] 20.1 
Tyanare wns shee) wl) 14) 143] 10,592,411! 1,034,654 109,890 93) 665|_4,431| 24 80] 17. 
oH a SA HN 188) 154) 153,279,038} 14,821,139} 1,571,424 91 8,276 60,119] 26 14; 17.0 
Wictoria i weaiee olde 4) 141] 1,782,167} 168,658] 18,217 51 136 682| 26.711 18.9 
Peterborough. ....2....... 11} 151 7,494,331 706,503 77,115 53) 436 2,019} 30 61] 20.3 i. 
Histigeey: Wadi heres, be 36) 161) 36,694,488; 3,626,261 391,218 7) __1,813| 12,575) 31.11) 19.8 
MLOGALS ce sith auc eth Rte 51| 158! 45,970,936! 4,501,422) 486,551 11) 2,385} 15,776] 30 84} 19.5 
Whe llProvines 1887..| 459) 156] 450,513,282) 42,833,449] 4,515,187 75' 27,479] 165,710] 27 25 | 17.5 
ley 1886..| 455) 156) 404,036,443) 39,361,482] 3,646,563 51| 23,244) 146,325] 24 921 16.0 
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FACTORY CHEESE. 


TABLE No. XII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the yearly average per 
factory of days in operation, of the quantity and value of cheese made, of number of patrons, of 
average number of cows, and yield of milk and value of product per cow, computed from an aggregate 

. of 2,177 factories making complete returns in the five years 1883-7. 






















































































































































































e AX Yr COW | ag 
“ Quantity of— 3 syle bias EAS aa Su 2 
Oia mM MD a 
= 2 Sis Yield of Value of |B. D 
a a | & 4 .|  milk— product— as 3 3a 
Y ‘ 3 
tea ae: 3 | Milk | Cheese; ‘S 5, he eae ahs g7 oe 
ee) used made 5 S a 3 § ae = nei 3 3 
I. : "a sie |Mse] 8 | as} § BE | 
a | > Z |< a ate na oo lS 1 > 
ale tren aare 
Wedel Vain Uberti) Eb: $ Ib. | lb. | $" c.|. cts. | lb...) B.,..¢. 
Se | 136}  453,369/ 44,499) 4,781} 49] 189) 2,399) 17.61 25 30) 18.6) 10.19) 10 74 
1 ON a ea a 148] ° 759,032) 72,035! 7,087| 73] 285| 2,663] 18.0] 24 87| 16.8] 10.54) 9 84 
some ttcd 167| 1,068,160] 101,483| 10,104) 69] 358} 2,984] 17.9] 28 22| 16.9] 10.53| 9 96 
Norfolk.) Sees: 161} 953,937; 91,954) 8803/74] 343| 27811 17.3] 25 66] 15.9) 10.37] 9 57 
Haldimand. ........| 158] 904,063! 87,045 6,205 78| 342| 2:643| 17.3| 2417) 15.8) 10.39} 9 50 
Wollandile.t..)...% 134| 921,755| 21,012| _1,971|_26| 105] 2,112| 15.8] 18 77| 14.0) 10.55|_9 38 
Group ......... 159} 869,767| 83,188! 8,111| 68| 312| 2,788) 17.5! 26 00| 16.41 10.46| 9 75 
MDEOR Yaak crocs eps 149| 864,910! 81,772! 8,018 70) 320] 2,703| 18.1| 25 06] 16.8) 10.58| 9 81 
Pilon oe 143) 1,953,987) 1191428, 12,044] 101] 455) 2,756) 19.3] 26 47] 18.5! 10.50) 10 08 
Paco ce bk! tar 138) 987,370) 94,61] _ 9,284) 79 378] 2,612] 18.9] 24 56| 17.8] 10.44] 9 82 
ee ae 143| 1,021,433| 97,226; 9,687, 82) 379] 2,695, 18.8] 25 43; 17.8) 10.51| 9 91 
eoheg gen ina 133 608,980|  59,022' 5,658] 55| 237| 2,570| 19.3] 23 87| 17.9 10.32| 9 59 
ere wie 127, 397,229: 38,723 3809 43| 183) 2,171] 17.1| 21 27] 16.7) 10.26) 10 05 
romps) ss 131| 521,518! 50,637| 4,929| 50! 215) 2,426) 18.5) 22 93) 17.5) 10.30) 9 73 
Middlesex.......... "169| 1,276,623) 120,775] 12,094| 72) 416; 3,069] 18.2) 29 07| 17.2] 10.57) 10 OL 
ei ae 178| 1,755,295] 167,823| 16,903] 70| 557| 3,151) 17.7, 30 35} 17.1) 10 46) 10 07 
Bante’... 167| 959,432| 93,839 9,379| 64] 344| 2.789] 16.71 27 26] 16.3 10.22 9 99 
Perth eos. 155] 1,254,811] 119,416| 12,032] 75) 445| 2,820] 18.2) 27 04 17.4] 10.51| 10 08 
Wellington . """| 444) 173313504) 126,646} 12,432| 91| 478] 2,786| 19.3] 26 01! 18.1) 10.51] 9 82 
Waterido..........| 139|’ 850,118] 79,809} 8,024] 65}. 821] 2,648) 19.1 25 00 18.0 10.65 10 05 
Dufferin ...... ‘lili a7] 6173207] 68,443] 5,657] 53] 355] 2,420) 19.1) 22 18| 17.5) 10. 
Group .....- .. | 166] 1,368,106| 130,274 13,064!" 72 457) 2,994) 18.0] 28 59) 17.2) 10.50 10 03 
—— es en | ee —S ee | | ee 
149 470 | 940) 2.76 7 5.4) 10.56! 9 28 
Poi ates: 148|  663,470| 62,830! 5,833| 66, 240} 2,764] 18.71 24 30, 16.4) 10.56! 9 2 
oe 159| 1,106,342} 106°373| 10,396; 79| 405| 2,732) 17.2| 25 67| 16.1] 10.40] 9 77 
Be HAM Ot 0h "102686! 9,868 "9121 8] 45| 2.982! 18.6) 20 27) 16.5'-10.41| 9 24 
cai Dede RMI ae ‘by Sere 65,243] 6,175] 50] 266 2,613| 21.1] 23 21| 18.7| 10.65] 9 48 
CaS le hag iil sede 100] 1957832] 18.522| 1,876! 22, 102! 1,920} 19.2} 18 39} 18.4] 10.57] 10 13 
Re Oa a 1201 977.506] 26325} 2/583] 35] 120! 2.313) 19.3) 21 53] 17.9] 10.54] 9 81 
hoe eae 1431 741’061| 70,526] 6,571! 73| 277| 2,675) 18.7) 23 72] 16.6) 10.51) 9 32 
Northumberland. ...! 158! ° 922'475| 80,755| 7,657| 51) 282) 2,917! 18.5, 27 15) 17.2| 10.18) 9 48 
Prince Edward .....| 149! 864,938' 85,534! 7,891! 76) 331] 2,613) 17.5) 28 84) 16.0 10-11 9 23 
Groupe: 200 .Lee. 151 53,212; 73,434) 6,927| 67| 274! 2,749) 18.2) 25 28) 16.7| 10.26, 9 43 
9 11,7411 95} 491! 2,588) 16.8) 23 91 15.5 10.20| 9 42 
satis past ae bee aa ey 5979 32| 226) 2.546] 17.2] 23 33, 15.8] 10.23) 9 37 
Leeds and Grenville,| 162] 963,205) 95,619| 9,244) 40| 349 2,789) 17.2 26 49; 16.4) 10.07| 9 67 
\ 3’093| 80.0791 7,687 37] 323) 2,502/ 16.0! 23 80| 15.3] 10.09) 
Be ea ek: ee Cont 79991, 7.445| 44| 3321 2,450, 16.4| 22 42; 15.0] 10.17) 9 31 
5) ’ su 9 oral 
Ase Res 2 1581  592°764| 57,935| 5,932] 34) 258] 2,298) 14.8) 22 99) 14.8) 10.23) 10 24 
Oe aan 146; B04°012| 50,725! 4,713, 28] 298| 2,211) 15.1) 20 67| 14.2) 9.94) 9 29 
ee 141| . 4517862| 45,030) 4,460 32| 202; 2,237/ 15.9) 22 08| 15.7) 10.03} 9 90 
1 SE a 332061 6,032 985| 2'247| 16.5| 21 16] 15.6| 10.13] 9 54. 
| 136| 640,316] 63,206} 6,032) 40) 285) 2, 7 
oo a aaa | ib] asn’og7| 432121 42196] 36| 215] 2'024) 15.9) 19 52} 15.4] 10.07) 9 71 
Sa Vea rick ine “me 874391} 87,171| 8,143] 51] 350) 2,500] 17.0] 23 27| 15.8) 10.04) 9 34 
ronal oe a: | 155) 806,264 79,721|  7,656| 42) 315) 2,560) 16.5) 24 30! 15.7 10.11| 9 60 
“ae "441 653 470| 38] 188] 2,535] 18.0] 23 78: 16.9] 10.15) 9 52 
eet Naini Te) eae! ade Sarl 401 233] 2°737| 18.5] 25 20| 17.0] 10.35] 9 53 
spacing Uhre 163| 1.004198] 101,336| 9,654| 48| 349] 2,877) 17.7 27 66, 17.0] 9.91] 9 58 
eoeeoveaeee7e 7 © er oe NAG ea aS AE lesa it ic esa re a Pe Sees oe tes Sa : gee So 
Group 159] 876,378| 87,725 8,358, 45] 309| 2,836) 17.8, 27 05) 17.0 9.99| 9 53 
See en dels |__ 876,378 309 | 
The Province...-. | 167 939,136) 91,302} 8,894} 56] 341 2,768 17.5, 96 07; 16.6] 10.29] 9 74 
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CREAMERY BUTTER. 


TABLE No. XITI.—Showing by County Municipalities the quantity and value of butter made at 35 
creameries in Ontario in 1887, and the number of creameries reported in operation. 
































































































































Creameries. Butter made | Cheese made. Average 
AE eee price of 
Returns | butter per Ib. 
made. | 4 Me) Ae eee nr 
Counties. S o |8 Z value of 
| £§ En e B 5 Quantity.| Value. } Quan. | Value. produce. | 187. | 1886. 
a] EPP ons) A | 
S's a 
Bierce ya earn | 
A Clee le | tes | | | 
—— FR ef 
| 
Iba ae ere | Ib S$ cl) 8 Vols cts, hwots 
Hssex awe Lacs sn Vet uae REARS aye | sates SYenees | enw sed Rite aN » wai Si ed Re aT Aan Ries es 
} 
Rentoees ‘eal ATS) ful 2.084 (1) 2 O07 opt Ath OMAR 2,907 25] 22.39! 22.00 
| 
Lambton........ | 2] 2 | 96 40,626 | 7,745 30)........ sed a nee 2 7,745 30] 19.06} 18.67 
Ebarontessere site 4 | 3 | 500 | 109; 975. 11-33; 808 00) ee ue tae | 33,803 00} 20.37) 19.90 
Bruce sve ek 8 | 8 987 | 348,650 ' 68,601 67]........ | ACN aaa 68,601 67! 19.68} 18.59 
re doa Meier alae | Sa10 685 | 230,123 | 46,735 sy PRE RAN ERTL IE GS | 46,735 89} 20.31) 19.06 
SIMCOBNS. cu. . eek ae ea | ett Re eee ani Rene OAR ae) mee aE e Rass iy gclr oe Wy 16.87 
| 
Middlesex ....... 1 Vi 53 | 12,180 | 2,801 40/........ ae 8 2,801 40) 23.00 
Bertin ioe aes ha: Syne Ve deal, Sod. 68,630 | 14,369 60} 37,392 | 4,000 00 | 18,369 60} 20.94: 18.33 
Wellington ... Petes 142 42,645") 19.029 "BG6ii» ce css ie ect 9,029 86) 21.17) 20.50 
Waterloo........ | 4/ 2] 1] 3876 | 122,768 | 24,092 89 55,420 | 4,681 28 | 28,774 17| 19.63] 20.04 
Paltoniene,.cic8. Delon steed, MOK: We 18,000 81) 13) COOeOOI rath ahi melasn ony 3,600 00} 20.00) 19.16 
Durham... ooh. cM ye! 72 12,600 2808 (OO ete cme en | 2,898 00} 23.00!...... 
| 
Prince Edward v4 By eh Beg 62 | 8,867 2,069 01] 38,495 | 2,935 73 | 5,004 74! 23.33} 20.91 
Leeds & Grenville} 1, 1 | kel RS 8) 12.232 1" S210; 04 ie or emer Lin 2,702 04] 22.00! 19.77 
Dundas...) 2d 2A i Be 33 | 22,823 4,659 SO). oon cel oude ne sae alee 4,609 80) 20) 40 iaoana 
Glengarry....... 1 eee ee | 24 175420041) 14,006 -GOlP Ae Mee eB ty 4,006 60} 23.00] 21.41 
Russellieh ue & ae Sabah RS eh Ralapbedt a ain A ao Aah eee ne pees dhs leekereie Serchlit SEM 
oo 
| | 
1887. "| 42 | 32 3 | 3,395 | 1,136,576 230,022 31| 131,307 | 11,617 01 | 241,639 32] 20.24|...... 
hie 1886.47] 27 1,2 | 2,368 | 823,853 | 160,797 78) 96,156 | -5,529 34 166, 32712) )..9.0 a 19.52 
e 
1885..; 27 | 11 | 2] 912] 353,347 | 69,583 40 126,591 | 7,784 69 | 77,368 09|..... 19.69 
Province | | 
884..| 23 5 3 540 | 147,924 | 32,087 76 259,688 | 20,785 86 | 52,873 02) evan 21.69 
1883..| 27 9 | 3 639 243,902 | 51,816 99! 134,446 | 11,218 28 | 63,035 o7| eaten: 21.33 
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BEES AND HONEY. 


TABLE No. XIV.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties in Ontario, the number of 
: colonies of bees, together with the 


beekeepers for the season 1887. 

















No. of Colonies. 


quantity and value of the honey and wax produce as reported by 651 





Produce of season. 




























































































—_—__— PS i 
= rs mM +H i) 2 
Ra : 4 a 
Counti i Pom SEs = a Bs wee 
San so 
K hehe havi he pals on z eo = [8 Bat Comb |Extracted Ww oS gi. 
| ts Oan| 28s 5.9% | Honey. | Honey. pe ae 
° | ~~ DM ~~. oe! 
| cS ibSa |e 2 at a3 
= Bec SE aia a 2.8 > & 
Ib. ee 
ee is: | 5 103 70 Fal 136 750 1,250 51 224 30 
ema ie gsc... 1 23 673 B51 453 879 5,562 14,331 218 | 2,333 40 
oe a | 16 645 535 323 864 4,414 16,725 208 | 2,454 30 
SE 11 208 151 130 276 1,316 3,360 58 | 526 00 
Haldimand .......... 19 426 288 259 475 2,033 8,555 173 | 1,148 01 
Moliand Hoe. Sic..... 17 408 | 291 235 464 3,886 1,439 171 817 01 
orate eee. OL | 2,463 | 1,886 | 1471 | 3,094 | 17,961 | 45,660 879 | 7,498 02 
TADEOT Sacco. css: | 20 502 388 471 | 748 3,806 12,110 200 | 1,606 65 
Biron hors... 42 867 759 510 | 1,214 4,262 32,805 294 | 3,563 82 
Braco 33 654; 466 | 498 888 1,140 | _ 26,290 170 | _ 2,732 80 
Pita ka. : 95) 2,023 | 1,618) 1,479 | 2,850 | 9,208 | 71,205 | 664} 7,903 27 
RSE ee 30 678 | 495 471 967 9,344 | 21,797 | —384 2,458 09 
CENA ae 28) G76: B60) |e B46 |e 91 4,819 27,465 | 975 | 3,604 27 
Mm Totals... ....:. : 68 | 1,454 | 1,055.) 1,017 | 1,958 | 7,168 49,262 | 659 | 6,062 36 
MMiddlesex,............ B4 (SL Obe lbs tS 765 LPT 3,827 36,634 385 | 3,878 48 
a eee 32 | 1,385 | 1,072 373 | 1,398 6,570 13,882 178 | 2,491 70 
aS ee ae 14 146 110 126 261 954 4,135 60 561 71 
IE ae 26| 562 475 385 771 1,362 30,449 261 | 3,205 61 
Wellington .......... 21 502 499 346 697 2,505 16,570 148 | 2,299 20 
Biratorloos ls. f..cs.<. 18 505 453 292 702 3,755 17,883 179 | 2,337 00 
Dufferin sos ck. ces. 12 257 222 | «0 150 321 1,485 6,446 69 935 33 
Mataleee ec. <5 « 157 | 4,882 | 3,874 | 2,487 | 5,921 20,458 | 125,999 | 1,280 | 15,709 03 
BeinGoln 2 oo ooie.. « 13) |5> 7 616 484 312; 794 6,664 12,727 195 | 2,593 35 
Wentworth........... 13 420 297 183 467 2,305 14,100 119 | 1,873 65 
Betalton) 2.45% pseu co ss. 13 313 257 186 404 1,453 13,366 172 | 1,584 10 
Peel (och. sis ee 18 765 480 375 833 | 3,207 22,962 306 | 2,900 34 
Beanie one. 0... 30 763 584 426 943 ; 5,496 18,920 | 279 | 2,787 65 
terial etic... 13 421 326 288 522 4,880) 11,763 117 | 1,986 61 
Rrrhany yh cok sos 12 187 159 133 265 1,499 6,424 122 976 27 
Northumberland...... 15 641 552 246 759 9,411 13,454 160 1 2,308 32 
Prince Edward....... 6 316 296 | 115 409 | 2,302 8,025 | 63) 957 93. 
Pebtaletat seca. 133 | 4,442 | 3,435 | 2,264 | 5,396 37,217 | 121,741 | 1,533 | 17,968 22 
Lennox and Addington| 9 370 | 308 206 488 2,059 9,623 267 | 1,295 85 
Hrontenac........2... 5 138 118 94 186 1,150 3,510 64 536 00 
Leeds and Grenville ..| 21 635 | - 483 oe i iin | Wee ae tibet e 
Miundas’.)..........-%> 3 54 Bl 05 
ennai ceo 4} 109 100 121 195 | 1,100 2,700 80 | 497 55 
BClengarry.........++- 5 161 132 108 214 996 4,725 112 638 60 
Oe wi 999 125 154 302 9,112 4,408 41 | 708 i 
Bessel, veo esses eas 1 15 15 21 |e Rae eet ulhs) cele le areas. 
i Se 6 | 188 99 93 | 188 255 2,825 112 | 372 40 
BOI OW e) o.'. 6 ca’ ee): 3} 76 49 | 56 105 345 1,400 Bee 316 70 
Mieriarie aces, 12| 590] 436 | 314, Ns 683 | 3.173 | 9,556. | __ 936 | 1,672 56. 
ROBE ee eh. css 76 | 2,565 | 1,916 | 1,590) 3,275 | 16,085 | 51,057 |_ 1,160 | 7,961 61 
BE CLOTIA Soi. sve TE ay a era 620 1,600 | 15,540 125 | 1,442 57 
A nae PENG Lo ANT den r98 767 "980 | 24) "280 49 
W Haliburton .......... 4 35 17 18 35 400 104 130 112 00 
@ilastings............- 7 249 191 118 298 915 | 10,625, 150 | 1,123 00. 
Mme. Totals............ 28 987 644 457 | 1,046 3,682 | 27,249 | 429 | 2,958 06. 
Mi | 60) 159 98 213 453 4,440 62 801 55 
Se ane Se sbaNe {81 50 iB 50) 23480 | 20.| 976.00. 
Matale. sb anette 13 199 190 | 148 288 503 6,920 82 | 1,176 55 
MThe Province-....-. 651 | 19,015 | 14,613 | 10,863 | 23,828 | 112,277 | 499,093 | 6,686 | 67,237 12 
SP Set ee ae Ne i ee eee” 
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BAB ULL. 


VALUES, 


RENTS AND FARM WAGES. 





Bs VALUES OF FARM PROPERTY AND CROPS. 
: Below will be found in tabular form the value of farm property by districts 
or the years 1886 and 1887, including Lands, Buildings, Implements and Live Stock, 
_ tegether with the averages for the six years 1882-7, and the totals for the whole province 


fier each year since 1882 : 









































Farm Land.| Buildings. Cantonment: Wty Stock. 





Totals. | 











Districts. 

| oF 
; $ § § 8 Sod 
; 1887..| 88,250,744 | 23,913,481 | 6,388,487 | 12,854,990 | 131,352,652 
Piake brie..’..,.-- ss 89,070,689 | 24,248,743 | 6,521,784 | 13,424,970 | 133,266,186 
| 1882-7} 88,853,083 | 22,751,257 | 6,044,227 | 12,277,411 | 129,925,978 
‘ 1887..| 74,763,952 | 18,595,893 | 5,185,486°| 12,083,846 | 110,629,177 
| Lake Huron...... ss 76,295,546 | 18,071,900 | 5,169,464 | 12,467,529 | 112,004,439 
1882-7| 76,177,243 | 16,769,142 | 4,826,039 | 11,592,943 | 109,365,367 
1887..| 48,870,648 | 13,345,052 | 4,180,741 | 8,851,297 | 75,247,738 
| Georgian Bay..... 88 49,497,508 | 13,223,108 | 4,215,214 | 8,991,612 | 75,927,497 
ul 1882-7| 49,368,033 | 12,338,311 | 3,862,919 | 8,551,749 | 74,121,012 
| 1887..| 140,581,814 | 40,786,680 | 10,162,982 | 22,957,570 | 214,489,046 
' West stand) 8 143,619,122 | 41,005,934 | 10,828,942 | 23,908,730 219,362,728 
| 1882-7| 142,787,922 | 38,329,740 | 10,057,576 | 22,510,444 | 218,680,682 
fe | 1887..| 136,086,496 | 42,922,112 | 10,884,220 | 21,223,001 211,115,829 
r i Lake Ontario..... roe 140,745,006 | 43,094,768 | 10,774,325 22,218,138 | 216,832,237 
| 1882-7| 137,562,841 | 40,156,699 | 10,040,589 | 20,196,064 207,956,193 
1887..| 102,827,722 | 32,634,723 | 8,948,219 | 18,692,471 163,103,135 
| St. L. and oar) 8. 101,795,937 | 31,838,593 | 9,465,036 | 18,612,821 161,712,387 
| | 1882-7| 96,798,320 | 28,323,758 | 8,020,880 | 16,962,766 150,105,724 
| : 1887..| 40,900,266 | 11,436,589 | 3,204,864 | 6,759,268 | 62,300,987 | 
| East Midland . 1886..| 42,512,923 | 11,179,620 | 3,196,946 | 6,491,497 63,380,986 
i | rae 7 41,315,447 | 10,312,800 | 2,980,354 6,284,065 | 60,842,666 
ie 1887..! 4,602,113 | 1,118,977 348,348 | 984,212 | 7,053,650 
i | Northern districts {is 4,473,152 1,085,546 | 359,225 | 1,093,638 7,011,561 
i | 1882-7} 4,458,751 751 | 1,036,426 339,418 963,823 | 6,798,418 
ee (1887. .| 636, "$36,883, 3.756 | 184,753,507 | 49,248,297 | 104,406,655 | 975,292,214 
a 1886. .| 648,009,828 | 183,748,212 | 50,530,936 107,208,935 | 989,497,911 
ap Be 626,422,024 | 182,477,905 | 48,569,725 100,690,086 280,09 | 
oe The Province J 1884..| 625,478,706 | 173,386,925 | 47,830,710 103,106,829 | 949,803,170 
4 1888. .| 654,793,025 | 163,030,675 | 43,522,580 100,082,365 | 961,428,595 
4 1882..| 632,342,500 | 132,711,575 | 37,029,815 80,540,720 | 882,624,610 
(.1882-7| 637,321,640 | 170,018,133 46,122,002 | 99,339,265 | 952,801,040 
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On the whole the value of farm property is lower than in 1886, the amounts standing 
a8 $975,292,214 to $989,497,911—a difference of $14,205,697. Farm lands, implements 
and live stock have each a share in causing the reduction, while buildings alone are 
estimated at a higher figure than in the preceding year. Although the area of occupied 
land was larger than in 1886 by 40,000 acres, and the area of cleared land larger by 
170,000 acres, the total value of farm land has fallen from $648,009,828 to $636,883,755. 
This decrease is pretty evenly distributed over all the more settled parts of the province, but 
_is greatest in the Lake Ontario counties, where it is $4,658,510. In the newer districts a 
slight advance is to be noted, consequent upon the continued ingress of settlers and imaprove- 
ment of new farms; thus in the St. Lawrence and Ottawa counties the value has been 
enhanced to the extent of $1,031,785 and in the N orthern districts by $128,961. The 
amounts are, however, insufficient to make up for the depreciation in other parcs, and the 
total value falls below the average for the six vears. On the other hand farm buildings show 
an increase in total value over 1886 of $1,005,295 ; but in the Lake Erie, West Midland 
and Lake Ontario counties there has been a decline, The highest relative increase is to 
be found in the Northern districts, where there has been an advance of over 3 per cent, ; 
next to these must be placed the Lake Huron counties at nearly 3 per cent., and the St, 
Lawrence and Ottawa counties at 24 percent. Inthe Georgian Bay counties, though the 
value was slightly increased, the advance was less than one per cent. In farm implements, 
the Lake Huron, Lake Ontario and East Midland groups are the only ones which exhibit 
an increase in value ; in each of the other districts there has been a considerable reduction, 
insomuch that the total is about 24 per cent. lower than in 1886. The aggregate value 
of live stock for the province amounts to $104,406,655 against $107,208.935 in the 
preceding year—a decrease occurring in every district except the St. Lawrence and 
Ottawa and Hast Midland groups. The total value of farm property of all kinds, it will 
be. observed, has fallen below that of 1886 in all the groups of counties with the one excep- 
tion of the St. Lawrence and Otiawa. 

A. comparison of the totals for the last six years indicates a very variable course 
throughout in the value of farm lands. In 1883 the high figure of $654,793,025 was 
reached, but in the next year it tumbled to $625,478,706 ; again in 1886 the 650 millions 
was nearly attained only to drop back to $636,883,775 in 1887. The values of the other 
classes of property present a greater uniformity during this period. A gradual increase 
since 1882 marks the value of farm buildings, and the figures for farm implements vary 
only within narrow limits. The several appraisements made for live stock have been 
fairly constant, and although in 1886 the value increased about seven millions, it was 
lowered again last year to the extent of nearly three million dollars, 

The respective average values of the different classes of farm property per acre of 
occupied land for the last two years are presented in the following table, arranged by 
county groups. The totals for each district are also given as well as the averages for 


the entire province : be 
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| Farm Land. | Buildings. Implements Live Stock. Totals. | 
Districts. i , 

1887. | 1886. | 1887. | 1886. | 1887. | 1886, 1887. | 1886. | 1887. | 1886, | 

| $c $c] Be $c! Se Ae ite $c] $e i 

| Lake Erie...........! 37 71 37 98] 10 22) 10 34 2 70! 278! 5 49 5 73] 56 12/56 83 | 
| Lake Huron..;...... 32 84) 33 53) 817] 7 94] 2 28]. 9 27|° 5 31) 5 48] 48 s0l49 22° 
Georgian Bay ....... | 24 19) 24 57] 6 60| 6 56) 207] 209) 438! 4 46] 37 24/37 68 
| West Midland....... 43 17) 44 14! 12 52) 12 60] 3 19] 3 33) 7 05) 7 35! 65 86/67 42 
Lake Ontario......... 44 58] 46 1 14 06} 14 13! 3 57) 3 53| 6 95) 7 2 69 16)71 10 
St. Law. and Ottawa.; 19 79] 19 59! 6 28| 6 a iL 72) 1 82; 3 60} 3 58] 31 39 31 12 
East Midland ....... 15 64) 16 37) 4 37] 431) 1 23| 1 3 2 58! 2 50] 23 82194 41 
Northern districts....| 4 42]. 43 1 08; 1 06 0 33) 0 | ° 73 6 82 

| | 


9 1 1 06 


Se 





The Province...... 29 22) 29 78| 8 47 
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In the Lake Erie and West Midland districts the value of each class per acre is less. 
than in 1886. In the Lake Huron counties a slight increase for buildings and 
implements is observed, but the decrease in value of other property preponderates, with 
consequent lowering of the total by 62 cents per acre. The St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
counties have the honour of being the only district in the province showing an increased 
total value per acre, and they can boast of only 27 cents advance. ‘The totals for the 
Georgian Bay counties and Northern districts show little divergence from those of the 
preceding year. 

Comparing the provincial averages for the two years an improvement is noticeable 
in one instance only, that of farm buildings, which show an advance of three cents per 
acre whereas all the other classes exhibit a monotonous decrease, and the total average 
value per acre of all kinds of farm property is quoted at $44.74 against $45.47 in 1886. 


VALUE oF Live Srock PER 1,000 acrus.—The following table shows the 
average value of live stock per 1,000 acres of cleared land for 1886 and 1887 with an 
average based upon the returns for the six years 1882-7. The figures are given for each 
district and for the province as a whole : 
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Districts. 1887. 1886. 1882-7. 
$ $ $ 

ye ey er ee a ati e cee spa raids niall ah aanale 9,788 10,351 9,710 

MET UOT oe cuca asucs che: len lejon snags mieue 52 fehsgeae shone mata 10,004 10,420 10,104 

Georgian Bay 2...» dec evnegne cote ran tienee ees 8,937. 9,359 8,959 

West Midland......--- Ht dceyd dsPaiud sae Sate ee RebaaaIE Ss 10,362 10,913 10,470 

Take, Ontario: . 6. ysis fi dre erins “a. tenet Rank oe ld el a te 9,365 9,914 9,111 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa.......--sseeeeeerecees 8,462 8,605 8,009 | 
PA SEMNITCHANIG ssc --¥oc betes as Se eee darn Te Ae oo sie. 8,484 8,253 8,077 | 
Northern districts ...........- i Tr | aan 901 10,615 10,003 | 
MING PLOVINCEs 1.0 ce csssesccete ceeeseceneness 9,399 9,801 | 9,263 | 

Se Aig itadie vce upset WL Why Se 





The above, like the two preceding tables, is characterized by 2 general depreciation in 
values. In the East Midland district, it is true, there, 1s an advance of $931, or nearly 
3 per cent., but all the others show a decided decrease—the Lake Erie group of 54 per 
cent., the Lake Huron group of 4 per cent. the Georgian Bay group of 44 per cent., 
the West Midland of 5 per cent., the Lake Ontario of 54 per cent., the St. Lawrence 
and Ottawa of 12 per cent., and the Northern districts of over 15 per cent. All this 
has resulted in the lowering of the provincial average from $9,801 to 89,399 ; the latter 
figure is still, however, somewhat higher than the average for the six years. 





Farm Runts.—tThe statistics regarding leased farms and rentals have been compiled 
from the schedules received by the Bureau, and are included in the following table. The 
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‘figures show the percentage of farm land leased, the average rent per acre and the per 
‘cent. ratio of the rental to the value of the property : 






































| 7 : fe eos 
a cee eB a | p [BS g| Re reracenaent on 
f Sane: Pu 
Districts. Bie z Moe | Acres | 7,4 | Build- 25 S 3 5 ee ae Acres cleared| _ 
5 7~ |occupied|cleared. RAMS Som eet Seg oar eer 
E < |a © | 1987, | 1886. | 1887. | 1886, 
$ $ $ y/ are 8c| $e. 
Lake ‘Brie. (0.044 16.6 | 106.9} 76.7 | 4,618] 1,254 ae 3.77 | 207 | 218) 2 88 | 3 05 
| Lake Huron........ 12.5| 107.8] 76.4 | 4,013] 1,084 | 209! 4.10 | 194} 203 | 274! 2 86 
i Georgian Bay ...... 156.8) T2005 1083/1. 3,440 941 | 186} 4.25 | 155 | 1 48 | 2 25) 2 21 
West Midland..... | 14.5 | 117.5 | 89.0 | 5,106} 1,417 | 272! 4.17 | 2 32 | 228] 3 06 | 306 
| Lake Ontario....... 22.9] 116.4! 94.6 | 5,268! 1,526 | 305] 4.49 | 2 62! 2 88 | 3 22 : 47 | 
| St. L. and Ottawa..| 11.6] 184.9 81.4 | 3,377] 1,112 | 180] 4.01 | 133 | 1 43 | 2 21 re 34 
| East Midland ...... 12.2} 188.4] 86.4 | 3,933] 1,049 | 216] 4.34 | 156] 159| 250! 2 66 
Northern districts ..; 4.4 | 162.3 | 34.3 1,084 340 | 67| 4.71 | 0 41 | 0 40/ 1 96 | 1 70 | 
comurentr. rarimem cael a 
meee Province | 13go| 15.3 | 121.1] 85.7 | 4,808 | 1,840 | 255 | 4.15 |...... | Peal ota 2 97 
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There would appear to be very little difference in the number of farms leased compared 
with last year; the Lake Ontario counties still show the largest percentage, and the 
Northern districts the smallest. The depreciation in value of farm property the whole 
country over was accompanied by a correspondingly lower yearly rental ; nevertheless the 
per cent. ratio of rental to value has been maintained and even slightly exceeded. In the 
Lake Erie counties, however, it fell from 4 to 3.77 per cent., and in the Northern districts 
with an average yearly rental of $67 the per cent. ratio of rerital to value rose from 4.34 
to 4.71. Calculated for each acre of land occupied the rental shows 8 cents decrease, and 
14 cents for each acre of cleared land. The average yearly rental ‘per farm compared 
with 1886 was as $239 to $255. 


MARKET Prices.—The following table gives the average prices paid. for agricul- 
tural produce in the principal markets of the province during the last six months of 1887. 
The data upon which the statement is based are the market reports appearing in the news- 
papers published in the various towns and cities named in the table. The figures given for 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, pease, hay and wool represent the average prices paid for these articles 
as shown by the local market reports from July to December. In order to get the average of 
prices for corn, buckwheat, beans, potatoes, carrots and turnips quotations were taken only for 
the last three months of the year, during which season the bulk of these crops are 
harvested and marketed. The average price paid for each kind of grain for the last six 
months of the past six years is also shown in the table, together with a general average 
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covering the same period, and the average price of corn, buckwheat 
ey ee and the thopo conve period, 8s ee On 





































































































wos § a E 3 crak la S |e | ia are 
SelSe (2 |eyeis jee]sdig [eelBJes] 2 |g 
Markets. Ee wee | x] & fee are $5 Fan ee wa aa BP lta: 
SE) 22 [2/2] ¢ Se(EESE 22 |e (E| & |e 
_|# |@ 8 léje@le sa ae 6 6 | ee 
| cts, | cts. ots, | ots. ots,| ots, cts.| cts.| cts. | cts.| cts,| cts.| $ A cts 
Brantford ........ | 76.1 | 76.1 /56.3/83.7/49.2,52.9,28.8/88.6) 75.0)70.4)....)....] 9 8519.9 
Brockville........ 78.2 | 78.2 [47.5 37.1/47.5161.0]....|44.8 95.0/47.6....|36.2| 12 21|20.0 | 
Chatham ........ | 77.3 | 77.3 |49.1'27.6'51.3.47.8 21.9|....|122.5173.31..../....| 7 5O/.... | 
Cobourg... 2.000 80.1 | 80.1 165.5 37.3]48.897.8 osha +4 ,149.8]....1....] 10 43]19.0 | 
AVOID a soy kee fe 78.4 | 78.0 '58-9)33.6 51.0 a 8 hg fe eal a Oi oe 60.1]....[11.4| 9 85123.8 | 
Kingston..... ... 78.2.| 78.6 |60.1/35.052.5/57.9|32.8.51.0)..... 61.4/48.3/47.8] 11 10|19.7 | 
Fndsay ...csee% 76.0 | 78.0 (63.2 30.3,50.0 51.5 -s| ER rk oe Fegan even Pee 9 22/23.0 | 
Medan 2 bcs 76.0 | 75.0 49.6 82.9)51.9/52.4,29.045.5,..... 70.5|22.5/25.7| 10 69|22.5 |, 
Seay ee os sos 82.7 | 84.2 52.3/33.6/39.0.55.4 $1.8... thigh 54.4 11.5136. 10 76/19.5 | 
Peterborough... 79.1 | 78.8 68.3)34.8 ar ovieie al eyo Ray a aad ogee 12 26/20.3 | 
St. Thomas....... 77.4 | 77.4 /48.3.31.5)..../48.0/26.6] .../...0. 66.5|....{30.0] 8.95/22.6 
Stratford 2.0.00. 78.2 | 77.6 '50.4'30.4 hea 58.3 irigaen neues | hie Sis) eee 7 60/21.0 - 
J ae 80.2 | 79.2 161.5/37.5156.0159.5...../....1..06. '62.4'30.3/30.6] 13 80|23.3 
(1887. 78.4 | 78.0 |56.7/34.6/49,5155.9 Sere 97.9 ‘hal io othe 11 6222.1 | 
| 1886..| 73.6 | 72.5 (51.3 32.0.52.2|52.6/27.6/33.7| 83.7/44.9|29.5)24.6| 9 69/19.1 
The Pro. | 1885..| 81.5 | 80.6 |55.2)81.5 55.2}58.0.27.9'39.2/ 80.0/41.1/82.5123.6) 9 85(17.4 
| vines. .{ 1884..] 80.5 | 81.4 |53.6)83.1/59.7/64.4)....)...e|.cresfeeeefene | ee ot na De | 
| 1883, .|105.0 {107.0 |57.0/88.0'62.0171.0]....|....Jescesfecseleceeleoes | Lea ahs a 
| 1882, .|101,0 [106.0 |65.0)43.0)64.0,74.0|....].--.fereeperes ae ake eae, 
| \1882-7| 87.2 | 87.8 156.9 25.2)60.9(61.7128.0 88.5 s,s. ao.a)0.8 10 3819.4 | 














There has been an advance in nearly all the items over the prices paid in the previous: 
year, rye and carrots being the only articles showing a lower average than in 1886. 


Compared with the annual average, however, an increase is observable only in corn, buck- 


wheat, beans, potatoes, turnips, hay and wool. Barley comes within 2c. of the six years, 


average, but all the other grains are decidedly below the figures for that period. The highest 
average market price for fall wheat was paid in Ottawa (not a large fall wheat market, 


however), where it reached 82.7c., Toronto being second at 80.2c. Ottawa also led as a. 


spring wheat market, being 6.2c. above the average of the province. The best average 
price for barley was paid in Peterborough, Cobourg and Lindsay coming next in order. 


Toronto gave the highest average price for oats and rye, while Peterborough offered the. 


best figure for pease, Brockville following close. The prices quoted for corn are reckoned 
on the value of corn in the ear, that being the basis upon which all estimates of this 
grain are made by the Bureau. Beans made a considerable advance in price, and the 
actual average price may be placed even higher than the figures given in the provincial 
average, as the bulk of the bean crop is grown in Kent, and the figures quoted for 
Chatham would represent the price paid for the greater part of the yield of the province. 


Potatoes, which average 62.8c. against 44.9c. in 1886, and 41.lc. in 1885, and 47.2c. for- 
thethree years 1885-7 the largest proportionate increase ofany item in the table—averaged. — 
73.3 in Chatham, 70.5 in London and 70.4 in Brantford. A very substantial increase is, 
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also noted in hay, which advanced nearly $2 a ton compared with the previous year, and 
shows an increase of $1.24 per ton over the average of the three years period. The average 
price paid in Toronto for hay was $13.80, and over $12 was paid in Peterborough and 
Brockville. The value of wool is steadily increasing, the average price for 1887 being 
exactly 3c per lb. more than the previous year, and 2.7c. higher than the average for the 
three years 1885-7. Guelph and Toronto paid the best prices for wool. The prices paid 
for carrots and turnips are presumably those paid market gardeners and other retailers 
of these roots. 


VALUES OF Crops.—The appended table gives the values of each of the field. 
‘crops for the years, 1887, 1886, 1885, together with the value of the yield per acre, based 
upon the average market price for each article during the various years named, The 
values of the first six items are averaged for the six years 1882-7, but the values 
of corn, buckwheat, beans, hay, potatoes, carrots and turnips are given only for the three 
years 1885-7 : 



















































































| 1887, 1886. 1885, Average 1882-7. 
LOPS 

| aes Value. One a Value. ee Value. eee Value. aes 
| ene casrvteres -—~ nena — —_— ee eee 
8 8 ¢ % ete, $ ie $ $c. 
| Fall Wheat ..| 11,321,489 | 12 61 | 13,300,361 | 15 00 | 17,504,799 | 20 00 17,101,975 | 17 66 
Spring Wheat! 4,393,831 | 906 | 6,900,951 | 1195; 7,358,684] 920! 8,533,096 | 13 63 
| Barley ....... 9,715,448 | 12 66 | 10,009,799 | 13 60 | 9,126,540 | 15 27 | 10,896,771 | 14 83 
| Oats... 17,247,443 | 10 25 | 18,772,995 | 11 57 | 17,397,869 | 11 27] 19,161,498 | 12 58 
MR yecwnn es: 442,969 | 6 48 577,573 | 8 52 701,871 | 896] 1,157,976 | 10 05 
Pease oY 6,804, 892 | 936 | 8,439,004 | 1199 | 8,193,591] 1257] 7,984,695 | 12 77 
Copa gsi Gi.: 2,412,164 | 1472 | 2,982,265 | 19 06 | 2,996,848 | 17 86| 2,797,092 | 17 19 
| Buckwheat.../ 461,409 | 7 19 565,725 | 7 99 600,024; 971| 542,386| 8 27 
| Bema eco 270,180 | 1838 | 403,494} 1915, 397,251 | 1612} 356,975 | 16 28 
‘Bley See de 35,947,748 | 15 76 | 29,016,182 | 12 64 | 32,033,727 | 1412 | 92,999,552 | 14 17 
| Potatoes ..... 6,705,784 | 47 80 | 7,189,548 | 51 30 | 8,668,460) 5427] 7,521,264] 51 26 
| Carrots..;..., 589,592 | 6472 | 1,099,710 | 11112 | 1,125,984 j 124 70 914,852 | 100 16 
| Turnips ...... 9,266,970 | 87 99 11,577,019 | 117 02 | 9,708,505 | 94 90 | 10,184,165 | 99 66 
| angDotad tar au 105,579,869 | 14 25 | 110,764,626 | 15 00 | 115,742,923 15 78 | 119,485,227 | 16 19 








The decline in the value of field crops has been very general. Hay is the only article 
which shows an increase both in the total value and in the value per acre, compared 
with 1886 or the average of the six years period. The falling off in the total value is 
35,184,757 compared with the previous year, and $13,905,358 compared with the average 
for the series of years. This decrease in value, although there has been a slight increase 
in the total area under cultivation, and all the crops save rye and corn realized higher 
prices than in 1886, shows how general the failure has been in the grain and root crops. 
The average value per acre, which was reduced from $15.78 in 1885 to $15 in 1886, is still 
further reduced in 1887 to $14.25, that amount being $1.94 below the average annual 
value per acre. Among the grains, the greatest falling off in the value per acre is the 
case of spring wheat, which shows a decline of about one-third compared with the 
average for the six years 1882-7. 

The following table shows the total value of field crops and the value per acre by 
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county groups and for the province ;for 1887 and two preceding years, SageE Ge with the 
average for the six years 1882-7 : 

























































































1887. | 1886. : 1885. Average 1882-7. | 

Districts. Value | Value Value Value | 
Value per Value per Value per Value. per 
ip atk ally ae acre acre fey oa! na acre. acre. 

‘ $ $c. $ $ c. $ | $c. $ $C. 
4 Lake Erie......... 12,080,651; 12 98). 13,485,030] 14 67) 14,995,559) 16 33| 13,947, 418| 15: 35 | 
Lake Huzon ...... 11,936,938} 15 31} 11,438,427, 14 86] 12,997,837] 17 08 2,886,786! 16 83 
} Georgian Bay...... 9,447,927) 14 42 9,447,776} 14 62 9,825,779! 15 22; 10,688, 263! 16 36 | 
| West Midland ....! 22,805,391] 15 73] 28,691,683/ 16 68] 24,684,983) 17 11] 25,595,487) 17 89 

Lake Ontario...... 22,386,070] 13 94}  24,623,942| 15 46] 25,444,492] 16 18] 26,426,608) 16 57 | 
St. L. and Ottawa . 18,975, 474, 13 85, 19,046, 820! 13 66 19,554,504) 14 31! 29,613,885, 14 84 

East Midland ..... 6,459,49)}] 12 2) 7,870,811] 14 02 7,046 024 12 gal 7,956,141) 14 29) 

| Northern districts..! 1,487,927] 18 C0} 1,160,137) 14 26} 1,192,745; 14 36) 1, 1,370, 639! 16 56 | 

The Province....| 105,579,869] 14 sol ix 5] 1074 25] 1 oa) Taian] 16 79 7 110,764 764,626 626] 15 Od 115,743 742,823) 15 78 “119, 9,485, 227 | 16 19 | 








‘There is an increase in the total value in the Lake Huron counties, Sed in the 
Northern districts compared with figures for the previous year ; but increase in the value 
sper acre is observable only in the Lake Huron and St. Lawrence and Ottawa groups and in 
the Northern districts, more especially in thelatter. The Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, St. 
Lawrence and Ottawa and East Midland groups were below the average value per acre 
for the province, and the Northern districts only showed a higher value per acre than 
that of the annual average for the province. 

The values of each of the field crops per acre in 1887 and 1886, and the average for a 
series of years, are given by county groups and for the province in the following table : 


































































































ee ey ea ee 
é S a & B e S & The Province. 
iB = e AS Bibtt ee Se lpwley ae Slug 
Crops Fe a és ss oe Bee | oS 3% 
ga |) B | 3 : SON ttre ye eS . I eae 
ere (es GE Me I SVR cae onl ee 1887. | 1876. - 
el $eal $e! Fal Sal Sal Sal Fo} Sal Sal Fe 
4 Fall Wheat...... 12 54] 11 67/ 18 36] 12 37] 13 67| 11 34] 13 24, 19 06/ 12 61) 15 09 17 66 | 
Spring Wheat ...| 8 23] 6 46} 7 95] 7 06} 9 38| 10 93] 8 78 14 15) 9 C6) 11 95, 13 68 
Warley toad. oss. 11 41] 13 27] 12 78] 13 49] 12 79| 12 26) 11 25] 13 25] 12 66) 13 60; 14 83 | 
VALENS se Nal alas onvtos 10 76) 11 36! 9 89| 11 15] 10 02] 9 ; 8 72; 10 g9! 10 95| 11 57) 12 58 
ADR cet Mer. 619/ 817] 8 30] 6 82) 5 98} 7 01] 6 37 g90) 048) 8 5 10.05 | 
Pesce ryan: 6 ga} 11 64] 10 77) 10 44 816) 917) 7 86] 14 57| 9 36) 11 99) 1277 | 
i Corie esl. 8 Se 15 03] 15 41] 9 05| 14 22] 18 18] 16 66] 14 09] 14 78] 14 72) 19 06) 17 19 
| Buckwheat ...... 7 01) 11 15| 6 02} 5 44} 8 34 6 57] 6 82] 13 82} 7 19} 7.99) 8 27 
a Cee 12 00] 15 56] 19 81| 16 58| 15 60] 17 81] 13 64) 16 23) 13 23) 19 15! 16 28 
Rayon te _...| 15 85] 17 92] 15 85] 16 65] 14 85] 15 72) 13 43) 15 74) 15 76; 12 S 14.17 
Potatoes ........ 99 14| 46 10| 49 85| 48 58] 41 85] 5S 69] 43 80] 79 74) 47 80° 51 30! 51 26 
Carrots.......... 52 22! 70 33| 56 63, 76 28} 68 28| 5g 201 54 65] 6O 07] 64 72/111 _ 100 16 | 
Turnips ......-. 75 14| 90 83} 81 72) 99 ts 84 37| 64 79 ws 73 91) 87 99/117 02! 99 66 | 
Average (1887 | 12 98] 15 31] 14 42) 15 73) 13 94| 13 851 12 00] 18 00| 14 25|......|........ | 
of all Ma) 1986 | 14 67 14 86] 14 62] 16 68] 15 46! 13 66] 14 02} 14 26)...... Th GO ce 
| CFOps..-- (48g9-7| 15 35] 16 83] 16 36) 17 89] 16 57| 14) S4lLd? 30 16: BGh eee spake ee 16 19 




















* The averages of corn, buckwheat, beans, hay, potatoes, carrots and turnips are for the three years 
qweriod, 1885-7. 
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While the average value per acre of fall wheat is only $12.61, compared with $15 in 886, _ 


and an average of $17.66 for the six years 1882-7, the yield per acre in the Northerm — 


districts is reckoned as worth $19.06, None of the other groups, however, reach the. 
average of the six years, or even the average of the previous year. Spring wheat, rye 
and buckwheat show the least values of the grains, and their best records were also made: 
in the Northern districts. Barley falls below its record of 1886 and the six years,” 
average, and even in the West Midland group, where the best value of 1887 is found, the- 
figures do not reach the provincial average of 1886, being only $13.49 per acre against. 
$13.60 for the previous year, and $14.83 for the six years period. The West Midland 
counties also lead in the value per acre of carrots and turnips. Oats found their best. 
value per acre in the Lake Huron group, where $11.36 is registered, but this sum is 
below that of the previous year as well as the annual average. The value of hay is high per 


acre, being $15.76 for the province against $12.64 in 1886, and $14.17 for the three years — 
1885-7 ; in the Lake Huron counties, however, the value in 1887 is placed at $17.92 per — 


acre. ‘The Georgian Bay counties tied the Northern districts in the value of rye, and are. 
also credited with the best value per acre for beans. The Northern districts show to, 
advantage in the value per acre of pease, being $1.80 higher than that of the average fox 
the six years 1882-7. The Northern districts also made a magnificent showing in potatoes, 
the value being $79.74 per acre against a provincial average of $47.80 in 1887, 
$51.30 in 1886, and $51.26 for the three years 1885-7, The St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
group gives the highest value per acre for corn, but the figures are below those of the 
previous year and the average of the three years 1885-7. 

The table following shows the per cent. ratios of the value per acre in 1887 to the 


average value for the six years 1882-7, and is given by districts and for the province fox 


each of the crops: 
































Lene | OB] b ; Ay Geena E 2 alg, 
Districts, «§- BEES) 2 la) si) 9) eis] eis|s/ E18 ee 
"lee 4|é|2lélé lela jela,é le ee 

ee Lael 9 Ws Ade EAM POD Rasy RUE TCs eto iien tse sate PRLS OT | POTS E, RAR Vemae co he pS 
\ | fl 

DakedErio veoh wees « 76) 67) 83] 83] 66] 61] 82] 92] 78] 105] 78 60| 84} 85)’ 
Lake Huron............ 66} 55} 87| 88] si] 84] 87/ 140] 92] 122] 39 65 85] 91) 
Georgian Bay .......... 71; 61) 87} 83] 73} 79]! 69] 92] 118] 126] 84! 54) 80 88), 
West Midland.......... 69| 56] 85} 83) 70] 78} 83) 79] 101) 110] 102! 71] 95 89) 
Lake Ontario........... 74) 65] 86] 77| 66) 66/ 90] 100} 89) 104] 92 64) 86) 84/ 
St. Lawrence andOttawa) 68] 75] 87) 79/ 62/ 74/ 107/ 76 : 110/ 101} 69 : fi 
East Midland........... 73| 66] 81| 77| 66] 66| 108] 84] 85) u39 79, 59} 93| 84| 
Northern districts ...... 94) 83] 99] 95] 68} 101] 120| 133] 74! 139| 197! 81! 100 109} 
The Province........... 72) 66) 85) 81} 64/ 73] 86! 87] sa] 111 a 65} 88 38 




















The value of all the crops of 1887 was 88 per cent. of the average annual value, and im 
no group save the Northern districts, where 109 was credited, was the average reached 
for the entire crop. Taking the first six articles named, none touched 100 ; but in hap 
all the districts went over the average value, and the total of the province for that crop 
is 11 per cent. above the average. Rye, carrots and spring wheat are 64, 65 and 66 
respectively in the averages for the province. 





COST OF GROWING CROPS. 


One of the most interesting features of agricultural economics is the cost of growing 
the various crops. But at the same time it is one of the most difficult to present in a. 
satisfactory manner. The items which go to make up cost are numerous, and they are- 
besides of a kind requiring careful record for the purpose of a really accurate account. 


a 
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It may be doubted, indeed, if there is a single farmer in the coun ry who is able to furnish 
the details of a crop account with absolute accuracy. Yet it i possible to make a very 
close approximation of cost in so far as the greater number of items are concerned ; 
and, having confidence in the intelligence and judgment of the correspondents of the 
Bureau, the Secretary was led to request them to furnish the necessary data with as near 
an approach to accuracy as was possible in the individual circumstances. The number of 
returns received, sufficiently complete to be used in tabulation, was 197, and the results 
are presented in Table xxv giving by groups of counties the cost of growing the chief staple 
crops and the average value of the product. The following table is a summary of the 
statistics, giving cost of production and value of products for the whole province, com- 
puted on the basis of prices in 1887 : 

































































PIR) 3 | we Er $ | g 
Schedule of items per acre. | Zo = 3} Pe 3 ce > 3 3 = 
mS roo 4 re) 3 Po Sa p= = 
Spee SY SORE Weed Sie eco ie 
$ Cc. $ Cc. $ ee $ Cc. $ Cc, $ Cc. $ Cc § (oF $ (6) 
PGW IDS re tend e ste «,* « 2 95] 204) 200! 191) 1 °90]...... 2 22| 2 62) 3 25 
ACATUAWAGINE ELCs oe eens ss a 1 16 70 76! 74 lets 1 47| 179) 1 86 
| (1) Manure, 1887* ......... 315] 134, 9a 3 07| 5 08 
/ . | 2 80} 2 80 yi, oVOn: 
eee oreaurom applied pre-\\.)i.4 ao|./-qipeh. 4 Kallas. iokacobol cee | soles 
| WIGUS Vere fomss oe. } 192) 173| 1 a 227); 219 
Soci hoy us, ei aera P40) 45) Pee Neo Wadi s,s a 33| 6 31 
Sowing, drilling orplanting.|  42| 39 301 40h aloes |  s2| 254] 104 
_ After fitting or cultivation. 39 38 36 | 35 BS Ae. 211) 265) 3 32) 
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The farmers who have supplied the data from which this table has been prepared are 
above the average of their class in the province, as would seem to be clearly indicated by 
a comparison of the products of their crops, Thus their yield of fall wheat per acre was 
17.8 bushels, against 16.1 for the whole province ; of spring wheat, 14.2, against EL Ges 
of barley, 24.8, against 22.3; of oats, 31.7, against 29.6; of pease, 16.5, against 16.8 ; of 
corn, 72.8, against 51.3; of potatoes, 105.9, against 76.1; of turnips, 387.3, against 











* In the two items of manure—({1) applied on 1887 crop, and (2) applied on previous crop—the value 
includes cost of manure itself and cost of putting on land, ony the estimated quantity consumed as 
food by plants in the year, whether then or previously applied, is charged against the crop, the last item 
of the schedule showing the per cent. so charged when applied to the crop of the year. 


+ The cost of marketing an acre’s product is based on the cost of taking to the usual market place. 
+ The value of product is based on the average selling price. 
§ The portion of cost of preparing land for hay and clover crop is not entered. 
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298.2; and of bay and clover, 1.47 ton, against 1.36. In the growth of pease alone the 
provincial average is larger than the average of the correspondents who furnished the 
returns from which the foregoing table has been compiled ; yet the result is far from satis- 
factory. The crop of fall wheat was grown at a loss of $2.35 per acre, of spring wheat at 
$1.89, and of pease at $1.60. On the other hand, however, the crop of barley was grown 
at a profit of $3.80 per acre,of oats at $1.81, of hay-and clover at $4.93, of corn at $4.10, 
of potatoes at $19.79, and of turnips at $7.86. The cost of producing hay and clover is 
incomplete, no entries having been made of the proportion of cultivation to be charged 
against it, or of the manure, or of the price of seed and the labor of seeding. These items 
would reduce the apparent profit of the crop somewhat—possibly by $1.50 an acre or 
more. The hoed crops are, on the whole, the most profitable, and especially potatoes, 
which show a clear gain of nearly $20 per acre. Barley is king of the cereals, it having 
been grown at a profit of $3.80 per acre. But in considering this question of the cost of 
producing crops, the important fact must not be overlooked that last year’s yield was 
lighter than usual, and that prices ruled exceptionally low. Had the averages of the pre- 
ceding five years been reached, the results would not have failed to be more gratifying, in 
spite of the low prices. s 





Rotation OF Crops.—The question of the rotation of crops is one which has 
evoked a great variety of replies. It is quite obvious that so far nothing like a standard 
system of rotation has been adopted even on similar soils; each farmer is a law unto 
himself in this regard. <A large number of systems are reported, and while the courses 
range chiefly from six to eight years, the combinations are kaleidoscopic in their variety. 
The averaging of the rotations, if such a thing were patiently worked out, would 
probably show that two or three years of hay and pasture were alternated with four or 
five years of grain and roots; but it is doubtful whether this ‘ composite ” system of rota- 
tion would be practicable on the average Ontario farm, any more than one of those com- 
posite photographs of the class of ’87 would do to represent the best type of beauty and 
physical development in its membership. Pease is the favorite crop to sow on sod, and 
there appears to be greater tendency than formerly to run to pasture. Summer fallowing 
is not growing in favor ; in fact some who have their land cleared claimed to have ceased 
practicing the system. The following extracts en rotation are made from the reports of 
correspondents who have given data for computing the cost of growing crops: 


W. G. Morse, Mersea, Essex: Clover on wheat, cut once, then pastured; corn; then pease or oats 
with manure on oat stubble. My land is a sandyiloam. 


Robert Manery, Mersea, Essex: Wheat, corn, oats and grass. 

A. M. Wigle & Son, Gosfield, Essex : Clover two years, cut, and pastured one ; then wheat, corn, etc. 
George A. Wintemute, Maidstone, Essex: Wheat, corn and oats. 

/Arthur J. Arner, Gosfield, Essex: Corn, oats and wheat one year each, and hay and clover two years. 


E. B. Tole, Harwich, Kent: Hay or pasture, followed by beans, wheat, corn, oats and wheat. Then 
seeded ; hay one year, pasture one year, then beans again. 

J.G.& ¥F. B. Stewart, Raleigh, Kent: Pasture, oats or clover, corn, oats or pease, wheat, hay, hay or 
pasture. 

James Davidson, Yarmouth, Elgin: Wheat, clover (two years), corn or pease, manured. 

Dugald Campbell, Dunwich, Elgin: Plow sod, sow pease, plow, sow fall wheat, plow next fall, plant 
corn in spring; plow in fall and sow oats or barley in following spring; seed down with clover and 
timothy. 

Samuel Maccoll, Dunwich, Elgin: Fall wheat, oats, barley or corn; seed for meadow with oats and 
‘barley ; two crops of hay, then summer fallow and sow to wheat. ‘The principal part of the manure is put 
.on the summer fallow. 

A. McKillop, Aldborough, Elgin: Wheat, barley, clover, etc. 


Wm. Clark, Aldborough, Elgin: Pease on sod, wheat, corn and potatoes, oats or barley, with 
grass seed. 

Arthur Simenton, Seneca, Haldimand: Fall wheat, and seed with clover and timothy, which I let stand 
in hay for two or three years ; then fall plow and sow with oats, pease and barley the next spring. Sow 
wheat after the pease and barley, summer fallow after oats, and sow with wheat in the fall. Put all the 
‘manure on summer fallow. 
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etc., and you will see that the farmer has a good deal of capital invested in implements; besides, there 
as the wear of his horses, which must be taken along with the 

‘from 10 to 15 years. Then again, the cost of cultivating is greater some years on our clay land than it is in 
other years, so much depends upon iti } i 
and the like also cost 


_ Wm, Mussen, Oneida, Haldimand : Fallow, wheat, seed down with clover and timothy seed, three years 
|i grass, then pease, oats and barley, seed down for three years. 

Joseph Martindale, Oneida, Hal 
down with clover. 


J. H. Best, Walpole, Haldimand : Plowing clover for wheat or barley ; oats after wheat, and wheat 
after barley, pease on sod plowed down, wheat or barley after. 


. J. R. Martin, Cayuga N., Haldimand: Chiefly permanent pasture, oats and pease on sod, followed by 
barley, fall wheat and roots, these seeded often with second crop ; after roots barley. 


Joel Misener, Moulton, Haldimand: I generally seed down to clover and timothy upon fall wheat and 
| barley and oats if the land is well cleaned and manured. I think a corn stubble well manured is good for. 
turnips the next year, although last year was so dry that the corn and potatoes were a failure. 


Wm. Chalmers, Sherbrooke, Haldimand : Wheat, timothy and clover three years, oats, pease, wheat, 
jand then seed down again. 


John H. Houser, Canborough, Haldimand: P 
sowed with wheat, then seed down. 


V. Honsberger, Cayuga S., Haldimand: (1) Summer fallow, 
fall. (2) Partly seeded with clover in spring, balance plowed in 
jeorn, seeding if put in barley or oats. (3) After seeding take off on 


ie hg in part, and plowing under part in a green state as manu 
|rotation, 


dimand : Pease, wheat, oats and then summer fallow for barley, seed 





ease, then oats or fall wheat, after oats summer fallow 


pease and oats, followed by fall wheat in 
fall sowing to barley, oats or planting 
e crop of clover, followed by pasture the 
re, and sowing to fall wheat ; no regular 


L. Buckten, Crowland, Welland : Wheat after hay or pasture, manured the previous winter or spring, 
pats or barley after wheat ; 


; SOinetimes wheat after oats and hay after wheat ; three or four crops of hay and 
oreak up again. 


James Smith, Willoughby, Welland : Pease, oats, fall wheat and hay. 


James McClive, Bertie, Welland: Meadow three years, 


oats one year, corn or roots one year, fall 
wheat one year. 





J. W. Overholt, Wainfleet, Welland: Hay, wheat and barley, oats, pease, corn, buckwheat, potatoes, 
turnips, 


| _ Alex. Reid, Crowland, Welland: Seeding to grass, three years in meadow and one pasturage, oats to 
follow ; then three years spring crops, then summer fallow, then sow fall wheat and seed to grass. 


C, Riselay, Bertie, Welland: Corn and oats on sod, followed by barley and pease in order named ; then 
wheat and seed to clover, timothy and aisike, 


nder in June, then sown with wheat and seeded again one year, plowed again for corn or pease, then 
parley or oats, next year potatoes, roots, ete. 


BF. A. Hutt, Stamford, Welland: Fall wheat, hay and clover, spring crops. 


D. Schooley, Bertie, Welland: Fallow manured for wheat, seed with clover two years, then oats or 
orn on sod, 


| D.G. Holcomb, Thorold, Welland: Wheat, hay, pasture, fallow, wheat. 
Joseph H. Patterson, Dawn, Lambton: Corn, oats or barley, wheat, then seeded for meadow. 


W. Mowbray, Moore, Lambton : Two crops of hay, one year pasture, two of oats, then fall wheat and 
eed. 


Robert Rae, Bosanquet, Lambton ; Wheat, barley, oats, hay and clover. 


James Lovell, Brooke, Lambton: A six years course; three years in grain and three years 10 grass, 
40 corn or roots except a few potatoes. 


William Elliott, Grey, Huron: Oats, pease and roots, seed down timothy and clover, hay pasture. 


Robt. Currie, Wawanosh E., Huron: Sod plowed, sown to pease ; once plowed, sown to fall wheat ; 
lowed once and sown to oats; turnips the following year; then spring wheat or barley, then seeded to 
ay two years and pastured two years. That is nine years rotation, four years hay or pasture, four years 
tain crop and one year roots. Manured once in nine years. 


| James McCallum, Hullett, Huron: Fall wheat, pease, oats, summer fallow for wheat and seed down. 


_ John Kernighan, Colborne, Huron: Oats, pease, and corn ; wheat and turnips, barley seeded; say two 
ars pasture, 





_ George Fortune, Turnberry, Huron: Virst year summer fallow after grass for fall wheat ; second year, 
ter wheat turnips and pease ; third year, barley after turnips. oats, pease and seed to grass, pasture and 
ty for three years. 
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John Anderson, Wawanosh E., Huron: Sod plowed and sowed to pease and plowed twice, fall wheat, 
some of the field turnips and some either oats or barley ; after barley seed to clover and timothy. 


Edwin Gaunt, Wawanosh W., Huron: On home farm break up sod, sow pease, then fall wheat, next 
oats, then roots, then barley, sowed to grass and mow two years. On my other farm I break sod and sow ~ 
oats, next fall wheat, then barley, sow to grass, mow two years and pasture one year. 





























E. Cooper, Howick, Huron; Two crops of grain and two crops of grass, alternately, as nearly as cam i 
be carried out. t 


Wm. Isbister, Morris, Huron: Pease on sod, then fall wheat, oats, and after oats either roots or p 
summer fallow ; if roots, seed down with barley or wheat. a 


Thos, Wilson, Huron, Bruce: Pease on sod, barley, oats, then summer fallow for fall wheat. 


S. Ballachey, Elderslie, Bruce: Hay, pasture, pease, wheat, hay, pasture, pease, cats, fallow, wheat, ’ 
grass. a 
M. L, Martin, Bruce, Bruce: Fall wheat, pease, oats, roots or summer fallow. 


James Johnston, Carrick, Bruce: Two grain crops and two hay or pasture. Turnip and potato 
ground in addition to the two grain crops. 


Thos, Inglis, Carrick, Bruce: I have no particular rotation. It is all in grass except three fields of 20 
acres which we change with wheat, pease and oats, giving it all the manure, and graze sixty head of cattle 
yearly for the English market on the grass land. ~ : 


James Tolton, Brant, Bruce: Pease after sod, then fall wheat followed by oats, then manured for 
turnips ; after turnips spring wheat with seeding for grass ; mow twice (or two years), pasture one year and 
break up for pease. q 


James Edge, Glenelg, Grey: Pease, wheat or oats, summer fallow, wheat or barley, meadow, pasture. 


4 Ephraim Brodie, Artemesia, Grey : Hay, pease, wheat or barley, oats, summer fallow, fall wheat, 
clover. 4 


A. Malcolm, Collingwood, Grey : After grass oats or pease, roots, wheat, barley, seed down, cut two. 
years, pasture one. . 


Daniel Marshall, Keppel, Grey: Two years pasture, then pease, fall or spring wheat, then oats, then, 
potatoes and turnips or summer fallow, and seeded down with barley or spring wheat, two years hay. i 


Alex. Garvie, Derby, Grey : Two years in grass, one pease, one oats, one roots, one wheat or barley:. 


Mark Hodgson, Egremont, Grey: Hay and pasture two years, pease one year, oats two years, fallow, 
potatoes and turnips one year, barley and fall wheat. j 


William P. Rombough, Normanby, Grey: Hay three years, pease, wheat or oats, summer fallow, 
wheat, seed to grass, pasture, . 


John Booth, Normanby, Grey: Fallow and green crop, fall wheat and barley and seed down, hay i 
pasture, pease and oats, fallow and green crop. : 


George Binnie, Glenelg, Grey: Pease, oats, roots and summer fallow, fall wheat and barley, two years. 
hay, pasture. 


W. Totten, Keppel, Grey: Break up out of sod and sow pease or oats, second year barley and spring: 
wheat, third year summer fallow and seed down with fall wheat. a 


Daniel Wright, Collingwood, Grey: Pease or oats after plowing sod, then wheat, then barley, and seed! 
with grass and clover seed. 


George Burrows, Sunnidale, Simcoe: Summer fallow, fall wheat, barley, oats, pease and grain (usually 
fall wheat.) Of course we doall our own plowing, cultivating, etc. The threshing of wheat, oats and barley ig 
generally done in one day, at say $25 for the machine and all hands employed. Pease cost five 
cents per bushel and board tothresh. We use no fertilizer except barnyard manure. We never count any- 
thing for straw as manure, as it comes and goes all the same each year on the ‘place We never sell any oats, 
hay, turnips or corn, ag it is used for feed for horses, cows, sheep and hogs. e sell only wheat, barley and 
very few pease, and the women get the ‘price of the butter and eggs to pay for household supplies. Our 
place is stumpy and does not work or yield like perry cleared land. We have not made the specified rent 
on it each year, but it must be remembered we have a home and afew good things in the way of flour, butter, 
meat, ete., for our trouble, which would count a good deal if one had to buy them. Most of the farmers are 
not making any money just now, and some are falling behind rapidly and must sell or be sold out. While 
the returns are small, many thingsare as dear as ever, and men will not work for less than when wheat was. 
$1.25 or $1.30 per bushel, and the great loss ison wheat. Oats, pease and barley are not much sown, but 
there is a great deal less of these grains raised and sold than of wheat. 


John Glaspell, Tiny, Simcoe : Two crops of hay, then pasture, next pease, then barley or oats, summer 
allow, sow to fall or spring wheat or barley, seed down again. ry 


John Lennox, Innisfil, Simcoe: First year oats, or pease, on sod field ; second year barley seeded with 
clover ; third year one field of clover for hay and the other pastured till the middle of June, and kept for 
clover seed. ave got quit of thistles and all noxious weeds, and will dispense with late summer fallow Im 
the meantime. ¥ 


James Farney, Flos, Simcoe: Hay, wheat, pease, oats, follow wheat, hay. 


Geo. M. Ross, Williams E., Middlesex : After breaking up the sod, pease or oats, then fall wheat aftel 
manuring, next seeded with grasses and clover, hay for two years, and then pasture. Bi 


i aa Ns 
Malcolm Campbell, Ekfrid, Middlesex : Pasture, pease, fall wheat, oa 


years on clay land, on sandy land pasture two years, summer fallow, fall 
pasture,: 


James Alexander, Ekfrid, Middlesex : Fallow, 
acres In permanent pasture. 


John Dixon, Nissouri W., Middlesex : Wheat, oats, pease, potatoes, and corn, 


S. C. Tuttle, Oxford E., Oxford: summer fallow, fall wheat and seed down, turnips, then barley, th 
fall wheat and seed down ; pease as a rule on sod, corn, then barley, and seed to timothy and clover. PO nits 
2 large piece is devoted to pasture. 


W. M. Ryan, Dereham, Oxford: Break sod, sow pease or corn, 
er cats and seed to clover and timothy. 


Wm. Gerrie, Oxford N., Oxford : Summer fallow, 
wheat or barley, hoe crop, oats. 


Wr. Colyer, Oxford N .. Oxford : Hay pease, wheat, clover, 


ts, clover and timothy hay two 
wheat, clover two years and then 


wheat, hay for two years, pasture, pease, oats. Ten 


followed by spring wheat, then barley 


fall wheat, hay two years, pasture, pease, spring 


hay, corn, oats, barley, spring wheat, 
hay. 

Stephen Hall, Blenheim, Oxford: Timothy and clover, wheat and pease, barley, wheat, clover, oats, 
_ roots, barley, timothy and clover. ; 


Robert Leake, Oxford E., Oxford: Wheat, hay two years, pease, barley, oats, late fallow, wheat. 


#. Malcolm, Blandford, Oxford ; Hay, pasture, pease, roots, oats, barley, hay. 
James Anderson, Zorra E., Oxford : Clover and grain, pease or fall wheat, oats, roots or fallow, barley 
er spring wheat, clover and grass three years ; I always plow in second crop of clover when breaking up. 
Henry Key, Oakland, Brant: Clover, hoed crop, barley or oats, clover two years, wheat or pease, oats, 
clover. 


Frederick Axon, Onondaga, Brant: Summer fallow, wheat seeded down to 


“er three years, plowed for oats, pease or barley two or three years. I sometimes 
'ultivate hay and sow wheat. 


grass, hay or pasture, two 
plow sod after hay is cut, 


| Thos. A. Good, Brantford, Brant : Hay, pasture, pease, oats or fallow; ,wh 
| OY; barley. I cannot follow this always, as grass seeds often fail. 
| deart. 


eat or barley; roots or 
I try to keep the land in good 





Wm. Lochhead, Elma, Perth; Pease, fall wheat, oats, roots, barley, hay, pasture. 
‘*nore on milk for cheese than on any cereal crop. 


! John Campbell, Blanshard, Perth: I have no regular rotation, but never 
‘without manuring and seeding down to clover and timothy. 


Alexander Martin, Downie, Perth: Summer fallow, fall wheat, h 
and pease, barley, oats, summer fallow, wheat and seed down for hay. 


Robt. Forrest, Elma, Perth : Grass, pease, wheat, roots, grain, hay. 


Thos. Page, Wallace, Perth: Fall wheat from previous summer fallow, followed by oats 
Parley partly on summer fallow and potato ground, and sometimes on timothy sod plowed up. 


George Leversage, Fullarton, Perth: Summer fallow, fall wheat, barley, seed down, turnips, barley, 
| Sats, pease. 


| Alex. McLaren, Hibbert, Perth: Summer fallow for fall wheat, oats after wheat, manure oat stubble 
for green crop, barley and seed down. 


D. McLean, Ellice, Perth: Oats, hay, pasture, pease and roots, spring wheat and_ barley seeded out. 
(With the failure of the spring wheat and the prevalence of the white ete summer fallow.) Fall wheat ; 
pease roots, and barley ; oats; hay, pasture, seeding out with the oats. I never sell my straw, but turn it 
into manure. I charge about one-third of the manure against the crop upon which it is put. The grain crop 
,of 1887 will not pay curren’ expenses, let alone rent, but in former years it was worth about $4 an acre for 
_ the improved lands. 


fe t, Easthope N., Perth: Break up sod in spring or fall for oats and pease; then fall 
Deas SO edie on grain ond seed down again ; then one crop hay and one crop pasture, or three or four 
years’ grain and roots and two years’ pasture. I have no summer fallow, as I am convinced that clover and 
Boots will keep land as clean as summer fallow, and that all land should yield a crop every year. The only 
drawback I find to it is in getting in the fall wheat in time. 


ickli ilkington, Wellington: Fall wheat, two of oats, pease, fallow and turnips to be 
Beact apr eeon with eae rh seed to fall wheat and sow three times without pasturing at all. 
: i : d to clover and grass if 

' th, Luther W., Wellington: Pease on sod, oats, roots, oats and see g 

‘the itis cean, if not summer fallow and sow fall wheat and seed down to grass. 
| Robt. Cromar, Pilkington, Wellington: Pease, fall wheat, oats, green crop, barley, hay two years, 
) '° ’ 2 
| pasture. 
a Henry Smith, Krin, Wellington: Fall wheat on fallow, spring wheat, barley and seed down ; break up 
for pease, then fall wheat, oats, roots, barley and seed down. ony 
é James Cross, Peel, Wellington: Pease on sod, wheat or barley, oats, then oats again or summer fallow, 
then fall wheat or spring wheat and seed down. ae RENE TG: 
| W., Wellington: Summer fallow or root crop, nex rley, then seede 
amie, When broken from sod I generally sow pease, sometimes oats, then barley, 
then fallow or roots. 


Farmers depend 
sow over two grain crops 


ay two years, pasture one year, roots 


or pease ; 
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Thomas Mitchell, Dumfries N., Waterloo: On account of missing catch of clover, our rotation of crop is. 
very often completely upset, as was the case last year. 


Edward Halter, Waterloo, Waterloo: Summer fallow, fall wheat, turnips, oats or barley since spring 4 
wheat is bad, sowing in clover and timothy for hay, and plowing up inside of four years, followed by pease. 


James Reith, Luther E., Dufferin: Pease, oats, roots or summer fallow, barley, hay, pasture ; some- 
times two crops of hay before pasturing. 


George Bailey, Melancthon, Dufferin: Wheat, barley, oats, roots, barley and seed down. - 


Robert Gray, Mulmur, Dufferin: Pease on sod, wheat, barley, oats, fallow and seed, or turnips and — 
potatoes. . 


Adam Spears, Caistor, Lincoln: Fallow, wheat, three years in grass, pease, barley, or oats, fallow. In 
general the crops did not pay the labor, by reason of the excessive drouth. 


John Jackson, Caistor, Lincoln: Fallow, wheat, four years in grass, spring grain. The profit comes — 
from the land in grass. 


John H. Lindebury, Clinton, Lincoln: Oats, pease or barley, then fallow. 


James R. R. Secord, Grantham, Lincoln: Commence with oats on sod, follow with fall wheat, them 
barley and seed down to hay for two years. 


W. 4H. Van Duzer, Grimsby N., Lincoln: Hay two years, pease or oats, barley or spring wheat and 
‘seed down again. Perhaps corn between oats and barley. 


E. D, Smith, Saltfleet, Wentworth: Fall wheat, two years clover, corn, oats two years, summer fallow 


with manure and rape plowed down. = 


Robt. Inksetter, Beverley, Wentworth : First year, wheat after fallow, and pease and barley ; two years 
on meadow and pasture; fourth year spring crops and next year fallow and root crops. But it 1s impossible 
to carry out a regular system, on account of winter killing and drouth. 


T. A. Walker, Ancaster, Wentworth: Wheat, hay or potatoes, barley, wheat, hay. 


‘Erland Lee, Saltfleet, Wentworth: Fallow, then meadow or pasture, then corn or oats or other spring { 
grain. 1 
John Weylie, Sr., Glanford, Wentworth: Generally fall wheat or pease on clover sod, barley and root 
crop following oats on timothy sod. I generally summer fallow a field. j 


Wm. McDonald, Esquesing, Halton: Fall wheat, followed by oats or barley and clover and timothy : 
if not seeded down followed by pease. In breaking up sod sow pease on it, and next season summer fallow | 
it for fall wheat to kill wire grass, which is the worst pest in this section. 


Henry Robinson, Trafalgar, Halton: A large proportion of the farm is under grass. When I plow the 
first crops pease or oats, next year oats or barley, then summer fallow, sow with fall wheat, seed down with 
clover and timothy, and leave it as long as it will produce grass to pay. 4 

Colin Cameron, Nassagaweya, Halton: Break up sod and summer fallow for wheat, then pease on part. 
and oats on the rest; then potatoes and turnips on oat land and oats on pea land; then barley on potato 
and turnip land and seed down, and on the following year put turnips and potatoes where oats were, and 
-seed down. I alsosummer fallow for barley. ; 
W. F. W. Fisher, Nelson, Halton: Corn or roots, barley, wheat, hay or pasture, three years oats or 
pease. . 

F. J. Sleightholm, Toronto Gore, Peel: Fallow and roots, fall wheat (seeded), hay, pasture, pease 
fall wheat, barley, oats. 7 


Smith Bros., Chinguacousy, Peel : Wheat, wheat and barley, oats, fallow. 


Wm. Kersey, Toronto Gore Peel: Summer fallow, wheat, hay, hay or pasture, pease and harley, 
wheat or barley, oats, barley—eight years course. 





James Newlove, Albion, Peel: Wheat, hay for two years, pasture one year, pease, barley, oats, then 
fallow again. : 


John Campbell, Chinguacousy, Peel? Fallow with wheat, then clover two years, oats and pease, barley 
or soring wheat. ; 


A. J. Hughes, Gwillimbury E., York: Hay, oats, summer fallow, barley, spring wheat, and seed down,| 
but [ frequently change order owing to circumstances. 


Simpson Rennie, Scarboro’, York: After sod pease, wheat, oats, roots, barley, grass two years, 
pasture, 


D. James, Markham, York: Fallow, fall wheat, barley, clover hay, timothy hay two years, pease, oats 
or spring wheat. 


F. C. Sibbald, Georgina, York: On sod, pease or oats, followed by fall wheat, if second erop of wheat 
seeded down with timothy ; if seeded down with oats mixed clover and timothy. At present I am trying) 
to get as much as possible of the farm into meadow, as raising shorthorns, horses and pigs is my object. 
grain for market not found to be profitable. Very few roots grown as yet, but as the animals have not 
thriven as well as expected on bran and shorts, I shall try again with more roots. 


_ A, Forster, Markham, York: Roots and fallow part, spring wheat or barley and seed down, clover and 
timothy hay (pasture or clover seed after), timothy hay, pease, barley, (scatter salt in spring and manure in 
fill), fall wheat and seed down, pasture and clover seed, timothy hay, oats, (plow fall before.) we 


Robert C. Branion, Brock, Ontario : Pease, wheat, oats, fallow, barley and seeded down. 


_ Alex. McGregor, Reach, Ontario: Sod, wheat, turnips, pease, seed to alsike, barley and seed to red 
@Lover and timothy. a 


j 


| wheat and seed for hay or pasture. It takes about sixteen loads of man 
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Jas. H. Birchard, Scott, Ontario : Hay, roots, oats or wheat, and seed down. 
summer fallow; it does not pay. 


Bes. Webster, Scott, Ontario : Meadow clover and timothy, followed by pease or oats, wheat, barley, 
oats, roots, turnips and potatoes, etc., barley or spring wheat and seeded. 


James Parr, Cartwright, Durham : T mow two years, then plow twice and 


wheat, then oats, then pease, potatoes, turnips and corn, manuring the same; the 
and seed with timothy and clover, 


R. Osborne, Clarke, Durham : Pease on sod, barley or wheat, oats and 











I never have a dead: 


sow barley, next spring 
n barley or spring wheat 


scatter it over the farm in different places where we think it is most needed. We average about 200 ‘loads 
of barnyard manure a year and about 80 bags of salt. We use no other artificial manure, 


James Brock, Cavan, Durham: Pease or oats, wheat, barley ( 


seeds), hay or pasture for two years, 
pasture and then pease again. 


J. W. Caldwell, Hope, Durham: Pease on sod, wheat or barley, oats, hoe crop or wheat, barley and 


seed down. 


H. A. Walker, sr., Hope, Durham : Crop of hay, pease, wheat, barley, wheat and then seed down. On 


_ low land oats are sown for two or three crops and seed down, hoe crop, pasture, 


S. Hinman, Cramahe, Northumberland: Pease, wheat, barley; sometimes corn first. 


Walter Riddle, Hamilton, Northumberland: Pease wheat or barley, oats, planting and summer fallow, 
wheat or barley and seed down, clover, hay, pasture. 


Platt Hinman, Haldimand, Northumberland : Oats or meadow ; planting and pease with all the green 
manure, then barley the whole piece or sometimes seed for meadow; then wheat and oats ; 1f seeding 
fails the first or second year, plow and putin pease or oats. I have rough land for permanent pasture ; 


also one piece seeded with Prof, Brown’s mixture, which gives abundant pasture. 


Samuel N. Smith, Sophiasburg, Prince Edward: From meadow pease, wheat and barley, seed with 


clover and after two years sow again with barley. The land is manured from the barnyard after the barley 
_ 1s taken off with the best results. 


W. R. Leavens, Hallowell, Prince Edward : Corn, barley two years wheat and hay. 





\ Louis P. Hubbs, Hillier, Prince Edward : On plowing up sod I first sow pease, then barley or wheat ;. 
then plant or put inoats. On the part I plant I sow barley again and seed at the same time, mowing and 
pasturing three years but where I sow oats I fallow, then barley. 


J. B. Aylesworth, Camden E., Lennox and Addington : I keep the farm mostly in meadow and pasture. 
I take two or three crops off and then seed down with clover and timothy. 


W. R. Gordanier, Ernesttown, Lennox and Addington: Hay, barley and oats, planted after being 
manured, barley or seed with clover and timothy. 


George Lott, Richmond, Lennox : Oats or pease, barley, seed down say three years, then break up or. 
cut one year’s crop of hay, pasture two years and then break up. 


| R. J. Spoor, Wolfe Island, Frontenac : Pease on sod, barley second sod ; if the land is poor I seed 
_ down the second year, but if good sow oats, then seed with timothy and alsike clover, 


Joshua Knight, Storrington, Frontenac: Three years meadow or pasture, pease or oats on sod, hoed 
crop and summer fallow. Seed down with wheat or barley. ue 


A. Knight, Kingston, Frontenac : Pease or oats, hoed crop, or wheat, or barley with grass seed, then 
barley. I always make hay follow two grain crops, 


James Murton, Portland, Frontenac: Pease or sod turned down, then wheat or barley, then oats and 
manure and seed down. 


John C. Stafford, Lansdowne, Leeds and Grenville: Hay, oats, wheat or barley. I usually plant on sod. 













) 


Isaiah Wright, Augusta, Leeds and Grenville: Summer fallow to fall wheat and stock down to grass, 
mow fo veavorana aeetiine or plow up and sow to oats or pease. Then sow barley or plant corn or potatoes. 
Sometimes sow barley or spring wheat and stock down to grass. 


J. A. Russell, Bastard, Leeds and Grenville: Fall wheat, hay and clover, spring wheat, oats, pease, 
corn. potatoes and turnips. 

S. Edgar, Kitley, Leeds and Grenville: Hoed crops, wheat, hay and clover three years, oats two years, 
H. C. Lynch, Escott Front, Leeds and Grenville: I cut meadow from seeding from three to four 
seasons ; I plow twice and then seed to timothy. 

James Collison, Matilda, Dundas: I plow sod, sow to grain or plant corn, wheat, barley or oats and’ 
seed down. 


Donald F. McRae, Roxborough, Stormont: Wheat or barley on last year’s manuring with grass seed, 
wo years hay, two years pasture, then pease or oats. 


i : heat, wheat or potatoes, oats and 
McLennan, Lochiel, Glengarry : Sod, plow for pease or w ; : 
Be ah og and timothy, one or two years in hay, and then pasture for two or three years. 





ter, Glengarry : No rotation is strictly followed by me. Grain growing did 
aot ‘i Save ee aelbaaee the Bete two years, but those who fed it to stock did better. We sell 
Ey little any year. 


Alfred Hill, Cumberland, Russell: Oats for two years, potatoes or other roots, oats and seed down 
with timothy and clover. 


Pe 
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Peter Bolton, Russell, Russeil ; Summer fallow for fall wheat, seed with timothy, three spring crops — 
and seed with timothy. 


Isaac Wilson, March, Carleton: First year pease, then oats, pease, oats and seed down with timothy 
and clover. 

Ralph Lett, Wilberforce, Renfrew: First crop wheat ; second crop oats; manure, sow oats and 
seed down with clover and timothy, mow three or four years as it will suit, and break up again. 


F. Kosmack, Admaston, Renfrew : First year peas2, second oats, third year two-thirds oats and pease 
and one-third oats and vetches mixed, fourth and fifth years clover and timothy. I am giving up sowing — 
wheat altogether. 

Andrew Wilson, Ramsay, Lanark: Pease, wheat, oats, hoed crop, wheat and sow down. 


R. Harper, Elmsley N., Lanark: Oats generally after lea, manured and followed by wheat, then green 
crops or fallow, manured and seeded to timothy and clover, red alsike and white chiefly ; meadow two years 
or more, and then pasture for a time. 

John Campbell, jr., Mariposa, Victoria: First year roots, next wheat or barley, then grass for two 
years, followed by oats and pease. 

John Stewart, Verulam, Victoria: Summer fallow, fall wheat, oats, spring wheat, timothy and clover, 
pasture. . 

A. L. Minthorne, Mariposa, Victoria: Fall wheat, alsike, barley, pease, oats, summer fallow. 


John Lang, Otonabee, Peterborough : Wheat, peas, oats, barley, seed down. 
A. R. Kidd, Dummer, Peterborough: Clover, pease, barley or roots, wheat or barley, and seed down. 
D. Kennedy, Otonabee, Peterborough : Clover, sod, barley or wheat, oats, pease, roots, barley, grass. 


F. Birdsall, Asphodel, Peterborough: Pease, fall wheat, pease, fall wheat, seed down to clover and 
timothy, part pasture for fields farfrom the barn. For others sod broken up for pease, fall wheat, roots or 
oats, barley, seed down pasture. Regarding fall wheat for 1887, mine was nearly all killed out, which was 
the first time it happened in thirty years ; but as a quantity of it was seeded down I did not plow up any, 
and had to charge for plowing and cutting the whole ground. For twenty years it has averaged over 
twenty-three bushels to the acre. When threshing pease I always cut up the straw with the cutting-box 
which threshes them. ' 

Stephen Kettle, Glamorgan, Haliburton: As my farm is a new one, I naturally begin with a clearing, — 
or, a8 it is called, a bush fallow, on which I have always, except in one instance, put turnips or potatoes. 
Then spring wheat, next pease, then oats. After this, as my land contains many surface stones, I~ 
thoroughly clear the stubble, then plow and pick again, and then, if in the fall, I sowrye, and after harrow- 
ing in I pick every stone again, and in spring sow clover seed on this. I take off all the clover 1 can 
get the first season, well manuring in the fall, for as a rule the barnyard manure does more good here in 
the second year than it does in the first. The second year of the clover I take off the first cut and then 
break up, plowing in the aftergrowth when it is as heavy as I_ can turn it under. Then comes fall wheat ; 
and as a rule I have good crops (for the soil) from this plan. My mode is to grow alternately a green crop, 
clover, pease, potatoes, turnips, mangels, tares, with a straw crop, wheat, barley, oats, rye, etc. 


W. C. Melville, Stanhope, Haliburton: Oats, pease, wheat, seed down with clover and timothy ; cut 
for two years and then break up. 


J. C. Hanley, Tyendinaga, Hastings: Manure put on ground for corn, potatoes and roots followed by 
wheat or barley and seeded ; about two years in meadow and two in pasture. When broken up the first 
crop is generally one of pease and oats ‘mixed. 


George Monro, Tyendinaga, Hastings: Pease, wheat, barley, oats, is the usual rotation. 
Moses Davis, Morrison, Muskoka: Potatoes, wheat, oats, pease. 


James McDonald, Stephenson, Muskoka: Oats after breaking, roots, potatoes and turnips next, then 
seed down with oats or barley, hay, pasture. 


A. Wiancko, Morrison, Muskoka: Manure, wheat, oats, grass, manure, pease, oats, grass, manure, 
potatoes, barley, grass. I manure stump free land once in three years. Ashes on grass lands. I keep a 
small field of one acre for beets, mangels, carrots, a few turnips, etc., near the building in a high state of 
cultivation, and manure every year. 


Albert H. Smith, Monck, Muskoka: Sod, pease, wheat, oats, manure, oats or millet grass three years, 
pasture two. 


Wm. Jenkin, Perry, Parry Sound: Plow sod in the fall, sow pease first year, then wheat or_ barley, 
sometimes potatoes, then oats and seed down. I clear a piece of land every year for turnips. Potatoes 
follow sometimes, and if not oats and seed down; pasture two years before breaking up. I never sell any 
hay or straw and but very little grain; I consume almost everything on the farm. Dairy and stock pays 
detter than grain. The stock run in the woods all the summer. . 








FARM LABOR AND WAGES. 


The supply of farm labor during 1887 is reported to have generally been sutficien 
for all demands. This is due not probably so much to any increase in the number 0 
hands available for farm work as to the greater use of improved machinery in the various 
operations of the farm. Other circumstances, too, lightened the labor. The operatio 
of both haying and harvesting, which are usually the most hurried seasons of the year 
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did not involve nearly as much labor as in ordinary years, from the fact that the crops 
were lighter than usual, and were consequently more quickly handled, while the unbroken 
season of good weather permitted of the work being pushed forward with the minimum 


_ of interruption and delay. It is true that the great heat hastened ripening to such an 


extent as to bring on the harvest in all kinds of grain almost at the same time, and in 
many cases before the hay crop was all out of the way, with the consequence that the 
pressure of work was great for a time ; but the hurried season was unusually short, and 
everything was secured without loss from over-ripening. With the help of the labor- 
saving machinery that is now at the command of the farmer, results are attainable. which 
were formerly impossible. The farmer of to-day, with his self-binder and other harvesting 


_ implements, and with his fields smooth and clear of obstructions, is comparatively 


me e ‘ Z ; 
independent of manual help, and, unless in case of accident or other unforseen circum- 


_ stance, is rarely overtaken by the ripening crop where he has an ordinary area to attend 


to. Not only is the grain now reaped and bound by machinery, but most of the binders 


_ are provided with a carrying attachment which deposits the sheaves in rows ready to be 


set up in shocks, thus making a further saving of the labor of at least one man. It is 
not merely in the economy in cost of labor that the advantage lies in having improved 


-machinery. A greater saving is often made by being enabled to secure the crop promptly 


before it is Injured by weather or over-ripening. Several correspondents state that they 
would not have been able to get through with the harvest this year without great loss if 
it had not been for the help of the self-binder, on account of the extreme heat, which 
rendered prolonged exertion in the sun exceedingly dangerous and at times almost 
impossible. The number of binders coming into use is yearly increasing. Many corres- 
pondents speak in despondent terms of the small crops and poor markets of the past two 
or three years, and state that this condition of affairs renders it imperative for the average 
farmer to dispense with hired help on the farm as much as possible and confine the work 
to himself and his family. The general tenor of the remarks as to the prospect of a rise 
or fall in the rate of wages indicates that there is no likelihood of a rise in wages, nor is 
there any probability of any considerable fall in the rate unless the markets drop still 
further and the poor yields of the past few years become the standard. 


Farm LABoRERS’ WAGES.—The following table presents a summary, by county 
groups and for the province, of the average wages of farm laborers and domestic servants 
in Ontario for the present year and for the six years 1882-7, together with the average 
wages for the province in 1886: 














Farm laborers. Domestic 
servants 
Per year. | Per month. with board. 
Districts. Without 


With board. With board.| 


board. month. | week. 


ret Per Per 
board. 











| 1887 [1882-7 1887 [1882-7 1887 [1882-7 1887 [1882-7 1887 | 1882-6 
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$ $ $ A cetie Niimael ince | Osos 
Lake Erie.......+++. 154 | 161 | 241 | 249 | 16 79} 17 73| 25 64] 26 68] 602 | 1 49 
Lake Huron......... 159 | 165 | 255 | 259) 17 19) 18 27, 27 00, 27 id 5 88 | 1 49 
| Georgian Bay.......- 155 | 161} 254 | 256 | 16 95| 18 23| 26 17| 27 80! 582 | 1 44 
West Midland....... 159 | 163} 251 | 253 | 16 82| 17.95| 25 92] 27 07) 617 | 154 
Lake Ontario.....+.. 162 | 165 | 253| 253 | 16 79| 17 84| 25 81| 26 99) 6 80 | 156 
| St. Lawrence & Ott.) 158! 165} 249) 252 | 16 98) 18 39] 25 52] 27 15, 600 | 162 
| Hast Midland........ 161 | 167 | 256 | 257 | 16 63) 18 18| 26 81| 27 43, 5 73 | 1 52 
Northern districts....| 173 | 175; 262| 276 | 18 _ 19 81| 27 10| 29 82| 605 | 149 
1887| 159. ae 254 | 16 91) 18 02) 26 04| 27 87| 6 05 | 152 

The Province. } 1896) 158 Banos: 17 o8 
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* There is a marked falling off in the rate of wages paid to laborers in 1887 from the 
average for the last six years, and there is, on the whole, a slight reduction from the 
figures for 1886. The average wages paid in the case of yearly engagements, with board, 
is $159 per annum for the present year, and in monthly engagements, which apply 
principally to the summer months, the rate of $16.91 per month with board is paid. 
During the harvest wages generally ran at from $1 to $1.25 per day, or $20 by the 
month, for short terms. For engagements covering six months of the summer about $16 
per month was the usual rate for a laborer of average ability and experience. The 
highest rates are paid in the Northern districts, probably owing to the fact that these 
localities are nearer than others to the lumber region and to railways in process of con- 
struction, where the demand for labor is greater. : 

Although the introduction of improved machinery and the dulness in lumbering 
operations and in the construction of public works have resulted in reducing the cost of 
labor in farm management, there is as yet no solution of the domestic servant problem 
on the farm. Correspondents complain that servant girls are scarce and cannot be 
induced to remain owing to the greater attractions that are offered them in cities and 
towns. Many of the remarks are far from complimentary to the girls; but these latter 
might be able to give evidence which would tend to throw more light on this question of 
the general scarcity of female help in the Canadian farm house. A chapter on Canadian 
farm life written by the farmer’s wife, daughter or hired girl might possibly show why 
many of the last named prefer the town or city to the toiling and moiling of the rural 
kitchen, the dairy and the barnyard. Immigrant girls that are brought out to the farms 
soon find their way to the towns as a rule, and refuse service in the country. Theaverage 
monthly rate of wages for the province to servant girls for 1887 is $6.05, and the average 
weekly rate for the five years 1882-6 is $1.52. 


FROM THE MAY REPORT. 


John Hooker, Mersea, Essex: There is an adequate supply of farm laborers. Wages are from $14 to $18 
per month, with board, and $1 per day, without board. 


Thos. Scane, Howard, Kent: There is a sufficient supply of laborers. Wages are from $12 to $16 per 
month, with board, or $18 to $22, without board. 

J. Robinson, Southwold, Elgin: The supply of laborers is equal to the demand. Wages, with board, 
$17, without board, $20 to $24. 


O. E. Twiss, Middleton, Norfolk: The supply of farm laborers is equal to the demand, at $12 to $15 
per month, with board, but girls are hard to get at any price. 


V. Honsberger, South Cayuga, Haldimand: There is a sufficient supply of farm laborers. Wages from 
$14 to $18 per month, with board, and from $20 to $24, without board. 


John Misener, Wainfleet, Welland: The supply of help is equal to demand. Wages are, with board, 
$17 per month ; without board, $25 or $26. 


Wm. 8S. Howell, Sombra, Lambton: Farm laborers are none too plentiful, most young men having gone 
away —some sailing, some to Michigan, and some to our own lumber woods. Boys get from $5 to $16, men 
$15 to $20 a month with board ; and boys 40 cents to 75 cents, men 75 cents to $1 a day without board. 


Robt. Rae, Bosanquet, Lambton: The supply of labor is quite sufficient. Average rate of wages, 


with board, $16 ; without board, from $20 to $24. The above figures are for summer months. 


S. Hogarth, Stephen, Huron: There are plenty of laborers to be hired. Men get $15 per month with 
board, while boys are employed at about $10 and board. 


John Anderson, Wawanosh E., Huron: Laborers are abundant. Wages are $18 for the summer 
_ months, with board, and about $1.25 per day, without board. 


John Douglass, Arran, Bruce: Farm laborers are plentiful, as the demand has greatly fallen off owing 


to the very low prices obtained last year by farmers for their produce. Wages by the year, with board, 
average about $155 ; by the month, for this summer, $16 with board. t 


L. Lamb, Greenock, Bruce: I have heard no complaint of scarcity of laborers in this locality. Wages 
average from $14 to $17 per month, with board. : 


« Alex. Garvie, Derby, Grey: Owing to the low prices obtained for farm produce, and the use of labor- — 


saving machinery, farmers here do with very little help and many young men are moving away. Wages 
with board, $17 ; without board, $25 per month for summer season. 


Alex. Pringle, Sullivan, Grey: Help is rather scarce, especially good farm girls. Wages about $14 for | 


men, and about $4 to $8 for girls. 


a 
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A. Bell, Nottawasaga, Simcoe: I have heard no complaints with d 1 
Average rate of wages per month, with board, $18, and without board, $25. ebay Oh Uh atm 


Be Hoole ioe mente Simcoe: Men are rather scarce. Wages, with board, $17 per month; without 


James Gilmour, Dorchester N., Middlesex: There are plenty of men, but girl 
earn $150 to $180 per year, or from $14 to $17 per month, with pare ; inl font $5 to enn Se 


W. Black, Westminster, Middlesex: There is a sufficient ly of per: 
month for the summer, with board, and $1 per day, without Poa Se oe age es vast 


N. Smith, Oxford W., Oxford: Help is scarce, m f th i 
BP 0 pak ionths with beard, p , many of the young men having gone to Dakota. Wages. 


J. Anderson, East Zorra, Oxford: There is a sufficient supply of laborers. Wages $13 to $17 per 


| month, with board ; $20 to $25 without. 











Thomas Lunn, Oakland, Brant: Wages by the year $14 per month, with board ; $22 without board. 


~The six months’ system is largely in vogue here, with wages at $16 per month, for the six summer months. 
_ Farm laborers are plentiful. 


__D. McLean, Ellice, Perth : Young men are in fair supply at from $10 to $16 per month, with board. 
Girls who are willing to make themselves useful can get $7 per month, with board, and are scarce at that. 


Wm. Whitelaw, Guelph, Wellington: Supply of farm laborers about equal to the demand. $18 per 


month is about the average rate for eight months for good hands, with board; without, $24 or $25, and 


from $170 to $185 per year, with board. 


‘ oe ee Guelph, Wellington: Male laborers can be procured at reasonable rates, but girls cannot. 
e got at all. 


Andrew Henry, Mono, Dufferin: There is a fair supply of laborers. Wages average about $14 with 


_poard for the whole year, and for six or seven months from $17 to $20. 


D. B. Rittenhouse, Louth, Lincoln: The supply of farm labor about equal to the demand. Wages 


from $15 to $18 per month. Servant girls are very scarce ; wages from $6 to $7 per month. 


Thos. Shaw, Binbrook, Wentworth : There is a better supply than usual of workingmen. Wages, with 
board, $14, and without board $19, and some perquisites for families. 


J. Bremner, Flamboro’ E., Wentworth : Farm laborers can commonly be obtained, but owing to the 
number of labor-saving machines in use young men are forced to go into other and newer settlements. $16. 
to $18 per month, with board ; $25, $26, etc., without board. 


Colin Cameron, Nassagaweya, Halton: There is no scarcity of farm hands, but wages keep very high, 
averaging about $19 per month, with board, for seven months, and about $200 per year. 


D. H. Garbutt, Chinguacousy, Peel: There is a good supply of farm laborers, but no girls are to be 
had. Wages range from $17 to $20 per month for seven to nine months, with board, and from $25 to $27 


without, and from $160 to $200, with board, per year. 


Wm. Porter, Toronto Gore, Peel: The labor supply is just about sufficient. Wages average about $18 
per month for seven or eight months, or $160 per year, with board, with an increase of from $6 to $8 per 
month, generally in perquisites, without board. 


C. E. Lundy, East Gwillimbury, York: Plenty of farm help, but female domestics are very scarce. 
Wages, $16 per month, with board, or $23 to $25 without, 


D. B. Nighswander, Markham, York: Not very plentiful; there is work for all of them. Wages from 
£16 to $18, and board, for from seven to eight months in the year ; men by the year getting all the way from 
$150 to $200, and board. 


Hy. Glendinning, Brock, Ontario: The supply of laborers is about equal to the demand, but farmers 


- would employ more if they could get good, steady men at reasonable wages. Wages, with board, from $15 


to $19 per month, for a term of about eight months. 
Robert Colville, Clarke, Durham: There is a good supply of laborers at present. Wages per month 


- from $12 to $16, with board. 


Wm. James Grandy, Manvers, Durham: Help is somewhat scarcer than last year, but the supply is 
sufficient. From $16 to $18 per month, with board; I do not know of any hired without board. 1 suppose 
it would be about $10 per month more. 


Smith Hinman, Cramahe, Northumberland: Laborers are plentiful enough, but everything is so low 


2 that farmers hire as little help as possible ; wages $13 to $16 per month and board. 


Charles Stirton, Monaghan S., Northumberland: The supply of labor is equal to demand. Wages a 
little lower this year ; about $18 per month, with board. 

Luther Platt, Athol, Prince Edward: There seems to be a full supply of farm laborers at present. 
The increased use of machinery, together with the small profits farmers have made of late, has lessened the 
demand. 

R. J. Dunlap, Pittsburg, Frontenac: Good farm laborers are scarce, and those that farmers have to 
take are often very unsatisfactory, as they, in many cases, know but little about the work that they engage 
to do. Wages average from $10 to $14 per month, with board, and for day laborers, from $1 to $1.25 a day, 


- without board. 


A. F. Bond, Storrington, Frontenac: Farm hands are scarce, at from $14 to $17 per month, with board. 
Female servants can scarcely be obtained at any price. 


Andrew Gray, Crosby S., Leeds and Grenville: There is a fair supply of laborers here. Wages, $18 


per month, with board, and $1 per diem, without board. 
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John Conn, Oxford, Leeds and Grenville: There is a scarcity of labor about here. We pay about $20 
per month, with board, $1.25 per day, without board. ; 

Jas. Collison, Matilda, Dundas: There is a good supply of farm laborers, but agreat scarcity of domestic 
servants. A good man is worth $20 per month, with board, but about $15 is the average pay, or $1 per day “ 
and board themselves. . : a 


G. I. Morgan, Osnabruck, Stormont: There is not a sufficient supply of either male or female labor, 


About $18 per month the year round is paid for good farm hands, they boarding themselves, and $6 per 
month for female help, with board and lodging. 


Jas. Clark, Kenyon, Glengarry: The supply of labor is sufficient for the demand. Wages average 


from $18 to $20 per month and board. 


Paul Labrosse, Hawkesbury E., Prescott: The labor supply here is sufficient. Wages $18 per month, 
with board, and $26, without board. 


J. Grierson, Torbolton, Carleton: Farm laborers are scarce. Men are paid from $18 to $20 per month, 
with board. 


James EH. Craig, North Gower, Carleton: There is a sufficient supply of laborers at from $15 to $18 per 


month, for six or seven months, with board. 


Robt. McLaren, Horton, Renfrew: The supply seems equal to the demand. Wages about $15, with 


board, and $1 to $1.25 per day, without board; farm laborers are generally boarded. 


H. A. Mitchell, Pembroke, Renfrew: Farm laborers are not too plentiful here, but this is on account of — 
the lumber trade absorbing the labor to the disadvantage of the farmer. Wages average all the way from — 


$32 down to $14, with board. 
H. Chalmers, Montague, Lanark: There is a sufficient supply of laborers. Wages average $20 per 
month, with board. 


John F, Cummings, Mariposa, Victoria: We have an abundance of farm laborers here. Wages range 


from $14 to $16 per month, with board. 


John A. Jackson, Eldon, Victoria: There is a fair supply of labor. Wages are quite as high as usual ; — 


from $16 to $18 per month, with board, for the summer season. 


F. Birdsall, Asphodel, Peterboro’: The farmers are trying to do their own work, hiring as little help as 


possible on account of the high wages and low prices of grain. Wages $26 per month, without board, and 


$17 to $20 with board. 


John Garbutt, Smith, Peterboro’: There is a sufficient supply of laborers at from $17 to $18 per month, 7 


with board. 

W. C. Melville, Stanhope, Haliburton: There is a good supply of help here: farmers pay from $15 to 
$16 per month, with board. 

D. Kavanagh, Dungannon and Faraday, Hastings: There isa good demand for laborers here, owing to 


the lumbermen having engaged large numbers of men to zo river-driving, at from $20 to $25 per month and — 


board. Farm hands get from $15 to $20 per month, and board, 


W. A. Adams, Hungerford, Hastings: There is a sufficient supply of laborers hereabouts. Hired men 


in this township, almost without exception, board with their employers. The average rate of wages, with 


board, is about $16, for the summer. 


C. Robertson, Cardwell, Muskoka: Farm laborers are scarce. Wages $14 to $16 per month, with 


board, and without board, $1 per day. 


Donald Gordon, Chapman, Parry Sound; The supply of labor is adequate; wages is $18 to $20 per | 


month, with board. 


J. M. Ansley, McDougall, Parry Sound: Laborers are scarce and wages high, lumbermen paying from — 


$26 to $30 per month, with board, so absorbing most of labor supply. 


J. H. Johnston, Sandfield, Algoma: There is a sufficient supply of labor. Men are paid $20, with © 


board, $28, without board. 


‘FROM THE AUGUST REPORT. 


HK. Nash, Mersea, Essex: The labor supply was about equal to the demand. 

T. F. Kane, Maidstone, Essex: Plenty of help at from $1 to $1.50 per day and board. About one- 
fourth of the farmers have self-binders. 

L, E. Vogler, Zone, Kent: Labor supply plentiful, with wages at about $1 per day in harvest. Self- 
binders are in general use. A 


EK. B. Harrison, Howard, Kent: Self-binders are largely used, but the labor supply was scarcely — 


sufficient. About $1.25 per day was paid, with board. 


A. Coatsworth, Romney, Kent: Labor was scarce. Self-binders were the only relief we had. Wages 4 


were about $1.25 per day, or $26 per month with board. 


D, Campbell, Dunwich, Elgin. The labor supply was ample. About 30 per cent. of the farmers have 
self-binders. Wages in haying were about $1.25, and in harvest $1.50 per day. Ble 


D. McKillop, Aldboro’, Elgin : Plentiful supply of labor. More self-binders bought this year than 


usual. Wages about $18 per month for six or seven months, and $1 to $1.26 per day and board. 


John Ostrander, Middleton, Norfolk: There was plenty of help in haying and harvesting at $1 to 4 


$1.25 per day. 
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! A. Simenton, Seneea, Haldimand: No scarcity of labor. Self-binders in general use. Not any day 
labor required. 


C. Riselay, Bertie, Welland: Labor supply not equal to the demand. Wages are about the same as in 
former years. 


John McFarlane, Sarnia, Lambton: The supply of labor, owing to the rush of work, was insufficient, 


D. 8. Robertson, Plympton, Lambton: The labor supply was scarce, but compensated by the number 
|of self-binders in use. The prevailing rate of wages here was about $1 per day. 





k C, Prouty, Stephen, Huron; Almost every farm has a self-binder, and there is very little hired help 
in this locality. 


W. Hick, Goderich, Huron: Labor was rather scarce in the push of harvest. Self-binders are getting 
‘much in use. Could not do without them now. 


) Peter Reid, Kinloss, Bruce: Labor has been in good supply, owing to the use of self-binders. Wages, 
per day, $1.25; per month, about $24. 


\ George Buskin, Artemesia, Grey: The labor supply was sufficient. Wages, per day, about $1.25; per 
month, $25 for a short time. 


B. R. Rowe, Orillia, Simcoe: Labor rather scarce, caused chiefly by everthing being rather prema- 
turely ripened by the dry, hot weather, and all coming in together. 





Thomas Beckton, Ekfrid, Middlesex: There is plenty of help in harvest, but women have rather too 
/much to do, not from any scarcity of females in this part, but from a seeming dislike to work out. 


| John F. Tribe, Dereham, Oxford: The supply in haying and harvest was ample. Wages $1 to $1.25. 
Every farmer has a mower and a self-binder, and most of them can do all their own work. 


Fred. Axon, Onondaga, Brant: Labor supply is plenty, on account of binders coming into use. Wages 
'$1.25 per day. 

James Cross, Peel, Wellington : Wages $1.25 per day and board. Self-binders are used here generally. 
Could not do without them. 

Robert Gray, Mulmur, Dufferm: Labor supply was sufficient here. Wages $1 per day, and $16 to 
/$20 per month, according to length of time. 


Edward Irvine, Grimsby S., Lincoln: Owing to the number of self-binders being used there seemed to be 
iplenty of help. The dry weather gave farmers a chance to get through with their harvesting easily. 


Jno. Blasdell, Beverley, Wentworth : The labor supply was sufficient. Salf-binders are (used by almost 
fall farmers. Wages in haying $1 and in harvesting $1.50 per day ; by the month, $26 and board. 


John Husband, Trafalgar, Halton: No lack of harvest help, as fewer men are required than formerly, 
‘owing to the use of self-binders. 

W. H. Proctor, King, York: Labor hardly sufficient. Wages from $1.25 to $1.50 per day, and from 
$25 to $30 per month. - | 

James Brock, Cavan, Durham: Plenty of men; wages about $16 per month. 


J. Dunn, Brighton, Northumberland: There was plenty of help to be had in hay and harvest. Self- 
‘binders are becoming more plentiful as they become lower in price. Rate of wages by the day $1, by the 
‘month, $17 to $18. 

E. Roblin, Ameliasburg, Prince Edward: There was plenty of labor in this neighborhood. Some half- 
dozen self-binders were in use this season; they gave good satisfaction. Wages, $15 to $25 per month. 

i 





Jas. Lane, Denbigh, Lennox and Addington : Labor was quite scarce. There are no self-binders and 
few reapers used here. The general rate of wages was, in haying, 80 cents per day, in harvest, $1, or $20 
per month, with board in all cases. ; 

Robt. Cook, Bedford, Frontenac: There is plenty of help. Nearly everyone has labour-saving imple- 
jments. Wages, $18 to $25, with board. 
J. A. Russell. Bastard, Leeds and Grenville: Labor was plentiful. A good many self-binders are used. 
| Wages from $1.25 to $1.50 per day, and from $18 to $26 per month. 
| John Ferguson, Wolford, Leeds and Grenville: Labor was very scarce, particularly in haying. Men 

were asking $1.50 per day. 

_ D. Rae, Winchester, Dundas: Labor seems to be plentiful enough. Hay loaders are coming into use. 
| A good many binders are used now, but not to the extent they should be. Wages, $1 per day, $16 per 
§nonth, with board. 
) . H. F. McDermid, Cornwall, Stormont: The labor supply is equal to the demand. There are not many 
/gelf-binders in use. Wages from $16 to $20 per month, or $1 per day, with board. 


R. Bowden, Cumberland, Russell: Labor is plentiful. Self-binders and labor-saving implements are 
used by every farmer. Wages by the day $1, by the month $16. 

J. J. Smyth, Gloucester, Carleton: Labor is not too plentiful. Self-binders are coming largely into 
use. Farmers are keeping pace with the times and are buying self-binders when they have occasion to 
‘replace their reapers. _ 

D. Kennedy, Otonabee, Peterborough: The: labor supply was quite ample, About two-thirds of the 
farmers use self-binders. ! 
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Thos. H. Blanchard, Sidney, Hastings: Well supplied with labor. Wages $1 per day and $16 per 
month for the season. 


H. McKellar, McKellar, Parry Sound: Labor rather scarce. A number of farmers are now using 
labor-saving implements. 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


George A. Wintemute, Maidstone, Essex: The supply of farm labor has been rather scarce, and the 
rate of wages is not likely to fall. Domestic servants are very scarce. 


Arthur J Arner, Gosfield, Essex: Farm laborers have been plentiful. The rate of wages must fall _ 


unless the price of farm produce rises. The use of labor-saving machinery also tends to lessen the rate of 
wages, 


Thos. F. Routledge, Orford, Kent: There was a good supply of farm hands. The rate of wages is 


likely to fall, because we are getting more labor-saving machinery every year. It is pretty hard to get 
female servants. 


David Newton, Dorchester S., Elgin: The supply of farm laborers was equal to the demand, but the 
rate of wages is likely to increase, as laborersare getting scarcer. Domestic servants are very scarce. 


Sheldon Ward, Malahide, Elgin: The supply of farm labor is fully equal to the demand. Wages are 
likely to fall, owing to the failure of the crops making money scarce. Domestic servants are scarce. 


O. E. Twiss, Middleton, Norfolk: Farm laborers were sufficient this year, and wages are likely to fall 
as a great many are getting machinery to do the work that was done by hand years ago. Domestic servants 
are rather scarce and hard to find just now. 


James Morrison, Walsingham, Norfolk: The supply of farm laborers was sufficient. I don’t think 


wages will rise, as the farm help already gets most all that is made on the farm. Domestic servants are 
very scarce. 


Wm. Hedges, Walpole, Haldimand: Laborers are in sufficient supply. Wages cannot rise because 
farmers cannot pay more, and I do not think they will fall much, for the men go off to the United States 
rather than take much less. Hired girls are very scaree. . 


Cranmer Riselay, Bertie, Welland: The supply of farm Jaborers was equal to the demand this year, — 
except at harvest time. Wages are not likely to rise, owing to the low price of nearly all kinds of farm 
produce. Domestic servants are about equal to the demand. 


A. E. Wark, Plympton, Lambton: Owing to the fact that every man has a self-binder, the demand 
for farm laborers is not so great. Ithink the supply was equal to the demand with the exception of a few 
days during the rush at harvest. I think wages will remain about as they are. The supply of domestic 
servants 1s very limited. There isa surplus of girls, but they do not care to work out any more. 


J. Dallas, Bosanquet, Lambton ; The supply of farm laborers was equal to the demand. I cannot see_ 
any prospect for a rise in wages, neither is there any likelihood of a fall, as wages are low enough now. 
There is always a lively demand for domestic servants at good wages. 


G. Fortune, Turnberry, Huron: The supply of farm laborers was sufficient. Wages are likely to fall, 
as self-binders and other machinery are coming more into use. Also the poor crops and low prices will 
make farmers hire as little labor as possible. Domestic servants are scarce. 


G. Edwin Cresswell, Tuckersmith, Huron: The supply of laborers has been about equal to the 
demand. I fancy farm laborers’ wages will remain about stationary. Farmers are yearly introducing 
more machinery, and doing the work with their own families, hiring as little help as possible. If the flail, 


the scythe and the reaping hook had to be relied upon as of old, farmers could not exist with the present 
style of living. 


Wm. Welsh, Huron, Bruce: The supply of laborers was equal to the demand. The rate of wages is 
likely to fall, owing to improved machinery and farmers feeling the necessity of restricting expenditure. 
Good domestic servants are scarce. . 


Hugh Murray, Bruce, Bruce: There did not appear to be any scarcity of farm laborers. There is no. 
prospect for a rise in wages for the present, but rather a decline. Farmers require very little help during 
the winter. Domestic servants are scarce. Farmers’ daughters appear willing to engage in anything in 
preference to domestic service, and those who do enter it generally go to the cities or the American side. ) 


A. Stephen, Sullivan, Grey : The supply of farm laborers was about equal to the demand. Wages, I 


think, will fall, as the farmer will not tealize the means to pay for help as prices are low and there is little 
to sell. 


George Binnie, Glenelg, Grey: Wages are not likely to rise owing to the inability of farmers to pay. 
high wages and the more general use of labor-saving machinery. Domestic servants are scarce. 


J. K. Irving, Innisfil, Simcoe: The supply of farm laborers was equal to the demand. I think wages 
must fall as farmers cannot afford to pay such wages these hard times, and will do without help unless the 
rates come down. Domestic servants are scarce. 


« 


Samuel Fraser, 'l'ay, Simcoe: The supply of farm labor was hardly up to the demand as harvesting 
commenced early and everything was ripe at the same time. The many saw-mills in this township and on 
the north shore take all the best men, and farmers have to take the culls at high wages or go without. But 
in time binders will leave farmers more independent of extra help. 


W. D. Stanley, Biddulph, Middlesex: The supply of farm labor was equal to the demand. Wages 
9. ° . . . bd ° oO 
won t rise until money becomes more plentiful with farmers. Short crops and low prices are fast crippling 


them. The supply of domestic servants is larger than heretofore, though they are still inclined to be scarce. 
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Wm. Wright, McGillivray, Midd'tesex: I have heard of no scarcity of far 

/ : ‘ Z m laborers. Wages are 
likely to remain at about the same figure. You cannot get young men eee for small wages whilat a 
dollar remains of their last earnings. Necessity only compels them to work for wages that farmers can now 
pay. Work will be scarce for those who work by the month. There would be an ample supply of domestic 


servants if all remained in the township, but the girls seem to prefer to work in towns and consequently 
are none too plentiful at home. 


DR: Calder, Nissouri E., Oxford: The supply of farm labor was equal to the demand. Prices are 
likely to fall. ‘The increased improvements in machinery and the failure of crops with low prices compel 
many to do without help. Domestic servants are scarce. 


Robert Leake, Oxford E., Oxford : We could always get farm help when wanted. Wages must fall to 


be at all equal to the price at which we sell. Domestic servants are scarce, and it is hard to find girls who 
are willing to work out. 


D. McCormick, Dumfries S., Brant: There was a sufficient supply of farm laborers this year. Prices 
must fall, because farmers cannot afford to pay the wages they did in good times, and secondly they have 


machinery to take off their crops without so much hired help. There are lots of girls, but very few 
domestic servants. 


John Hodgson, Hibbert, Perth: At the commencement of the harvest help was scarce for about three 
weeks as the crops had been hurried along by the warm weather. Wages are likely to get lower owing to 
the fall in prices of farm produce. Domestic servants are scarce. 


John Rea, Eramosa, Wellington: The supply of farm laborers was quite equal to the demand as many 
farmers are not hiring help owing to poor crops and low prices. I think wages will be as high next year as 
a great many young men are going to the United States. Girls are hard to get to work on a farm as they 
get better wages in towns and cities, 


W. H. Stubbs, Peel, Wellington: The supply of farm laborers this year has been equal to the demand, 
but as a rule there is a great lack of skill. Wages, I think, will not vary. The supply of domestic servants 
is very short, very high wages being offered with few to accept. 


Alex. Rannie, Wellesley, Waterloo: Farm hands were plentiful. The wages were high in the summer 
but are not so high now. Servant girls cannot be got; they appear to be going to the large towns. 


James Freebury, Mono, Dufferin: Farm laborers were rather scarce during harvest. Wages will not 
advance except the price of farm produce rises. The supply does not equal the demand at any time. 


W. H. VanDuzer, Grimsby N., Lincoln: The supply of farm laborers was quite sufficient for the 
demand, but wages must go down or the farmers will go down, as the hired man has the big end of the 
bag this year on account of poor crops and small prices. 


Robert Inksetter, Beverley, Wentworth: The supply of farm laborers was equal to the demand, and 
wages are more likely to fall than rise. One reason is that we get so much of our work done by machinery, 
and another is that we cannot afford to pay the present rate. Everyone knows what the supply of domestic 
servants is. 


John Shaw, Esquesing, Halton: The supply of farm laborers was equal to the demand, and wages are 
likely to remain for a time just as they are at present. There is rather a scarcity of good domestic servants. 
Girls seem to prefer going to cities and towns and working in factories rather than work on a farm. 


Wm. Kersey, Toronto Gore, Peel: The supply of farm help by the year or for the summer was ample, 
but for any special help by the day there was a scarcity. Wages will remain as they are, as there are not 
more men than are required to do the work that cannot be left undone. There are plenty of girls, but most 
of them would rather marry than hire out. 


A. Forster, Markham, York: The supply of farm laborers was equal to the demand except for a few 
days during harvest. For first-class hands wages may keep the same, but inferior workmen must take less 
on account of the increased facilities for doing the work by machinery. It requires careful hands to work 
farm machinery properly. Good girls are scarce, as many go to the cities and towns. 


R. S. Webster, Scott, Ontario: The supply and demand for farm labor was about equal. TI should say 
that wages are likely to be slightly lower another year. There is a great want of domestic servants. 


H. A. Walker, Hope, Durham: The supply of farm laborers was equal to the demand. The crops 
were generally light and easy to harvest. Wages must come down lower still to be on a level with the 
prices of farm produce. Domestic servants are very scarce. and there appears to be no remedy for it. 

Robt. Hodge, Clarke, Durham: Farm laborers were not quite equal to the demand this year. Farmers 
cannot pay higher wages as the present hard times will not permit of it. There are not enough domestic 
servants—females. 

W. J. Westington, Hamilton, Northumberland : The supply of farm laborers was equal to the demand, 
Wages must fall, as the returns from the farms will not warrant such wages as have been paid in the past, 
Many farmers are doing the work within their own family who formerly employed several men. Domestic 
servants are scarce. 

L. Hough, Athol, Prince Edward : The supply of farm laborers was equal to the demand during 
the tae but herp is a little scarce at present (Oct. 25.) Wages are likely to fall owing to the past 
very bad season and the undoubtedly hard times. Domestic servants are very scarce, as girls are induced 
to go to the town, where they procure work in the canning factories. 

George Marlin, Sheffield, Lennox and Addington: the supply of farm laborers was equal to the 
demand. If we have another season like this, wages will fall. domestic servants are very scarce. 

Robt. Anglin, Pittsburg, Frontenac: The supply and demand of farm laborers was about equal. I do 
not expect much change in wages for some time, as present wages are what might be termed ‘‘ Live and let 
live.” Domestic servants are still very scarce. 
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John Elkington, M.D., Palmerston and Canonto, Frontenac: The demand was about equal to the 


supply. Wages are likely to rise, as the demand for the woods are very brisk. All our girls are drained by 
the cities at high wages as soon as partially trained here. 





S. Chalmers, Wolford, Leeds and Grenville: I do not see any prospect of a fall in wages, unless, 
perhaps, when the C.P.R. is finished ; as a great many that formerly worked on farms went on the railroad. 
this year. Domestic servants are scarce. 


James Moulton, Leeds and Lansdowne Rear, Leeds and Grenville: The supply of farm laborers was: 
quite equal to the demand. Wages are likely to fall. The crops are poor, machinery is plentiful, times are 
hard, and farmers are turning their attention more to raising stock and cheese making; which does not 
require the help that raising grain does. Domestic servants are very scarce. 


A. Harkness, Matilda, Dundas: The supply of farm laborers is equal to the demand. _I see no causes. 
operating now either to raise or lower the rate of wages sensibly. ‘The supply of domestic servants is 
sufficient if the wages are sufficient to warrant the girls hiring out. 


Donald P. McRae, Roxborough, Stormont: Farm laborers were hard to get the last two years on 
account of the railway going through the township. Wages are sure to fall alittle. Domestic servants are 
very scarce here like everywhere else ; the cities swallow them up. 


James Cattanach, Lancaster, Glengarry: The supply of farm laborers was equal to the demand this 
year. ‘The rate of wages is not likely to rise unless the price of produce rises. Domestic servants are not 
ecual to the demand, and they want more wages than farmers can pay them. 


Wm. Ferguson, Hawkesbury W., Prescott: There are plenty of farm laborers, and I think the rate of 
wages will remain about as it is. The supply of domestic servants is nothing likethedemand. Hisa 
very difficult thing to get a good servant at any price. 


Robert Thistlethwaite, Hawkesbury W., Prescott: The supply of farm labor has not nearly been equal. 
to the demand. The rate of wages is likely to rise, principally on account of the scarcity of laborers. 
Domestic servants are scarce—none are to be had at a reasonable price. 


Peter Bolton, Russell, Russell: The labor supply has been equal to the demand. Wages are likely to. 
fall, as on account of the crop being light and prices low farmers will do more of their own work. 


Wm. Doyle, Osgoode, Carleton : The supply of farm laborers was about equal tothe demand. Should 
wages go any higher farmers will find it more profitable to cultivate less and hire less. Machinery has 
reduced the demand for laborers by one-half. 


Lewis Morton, Goulbourn, Carleton: The supply of farm laborers was not equal to the demand during 
harvest time. I think there will not be much change in the rate of wages, as farmers have been giving as. 
high wages as they can afford, and have also been supplying themselves with labor-saving machinery. 
Domestic servants are hard to be got. 


John Whelan, Brudenell and Lynedoch, Renfrew : There was hardly sufficient help for harvest. I do. 
not think wages for farm hands will rise any during this fall or winter, as money is scarce and people are 
afraid of hard times. Domestic servants are very scarce, and their wages are good. The best girls are 
inclined to go to town or villages to sew or work in the factories. 


Wm. Paterson, Ramsay, Lanark: As far as harvest was concerned laborers were plenty. Bush fires 
will lead to heavy lumbering operations, and consequently big wages. Domestic servants are scarce. 


Lawrence Dowdall, Drummond, Lanark: The supply of laborers was about equal to the demand, as I 
have not heard of anyone wanting a man but got one. The wages for a pretty good man for haying and 
harvesting was about $20 a month and board. 


Wm. Ramsey, Mariposa, Victoria: The supply of laborers was equal to the demand. Wages are 
likely to stand about the same. If any change takes place it must be downward, on account of the short. 
crops and the low prices. 


John Moloney, Douro, Peterborough: The supply of farm laborers was equal to the demand, but wages: 
have been high, owing to the great demand in the lumbering business. The rate of wages is likely to remain 
firm. The supply of domestic servants is inadequate, and their wages are very high. 


George A. Bartlett, Monteagle, Hastings: The supply of farm laborers was equal to thedemand. I 
see no reason why wages should change at present. The supply of domestic servants is decidedly below the 
demand. 


J.C. Hanley, Tyendinaga, Hastings: The supply of farm laborers was equal to the demand. The rate 
of wages cannot rise, as farmers are utterly unable to pay higher wages. There are very few domestic 
servants to be had at any price. 


E. W. Hay, Macauley, Muskoka: The supply of farm laborers was equal to the demand. The rate of 
wages does not change much here forfarm work. It is higher in winter on account of lumbering operations. 
Domestic servants are scarce. 


Peter McDonald, Machar, Parry Sound: The supply of farm laborers wasequal tothedemand. Wages 
will likely continue the same owing to the amount of lumbering in this vicinity. There are enough 
domestic servants for the demand. r 


Robt. F. Ogle, Campbell and Carnarvon, Algoma: The supply was equal to the demand. The rate of 
wages is likely to remain the same, although at present there is a slight rise in wages. The supply of 
domestic servants is not equal to the demand. 
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VALUES—FARM LAND. 


TABLE No. I.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the Value of Farm Land i in 
Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7; also the average 
value per acre. 
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Counties. 
Value Value Value 
Value per acre Value per acre. Value. per acre, — 
$ Bc. $c $ c. 
ISRO Xia eI mee EMMI LHe SER 15,379,951 | 35 70 | 14,683,063 | 34 11 15,003,289 | 35 09 
LEC OAR ONES altar UbGy RL PRR RL UT 24,005,837 | 42 68 | 24,000,254 | 42 25 | 24,077,956 | 42 90 
UNF Wes IM Co ONE ces Nee 18,239,924 | 41 90 | 19,160,401 | 43 63 | 18,861,402 | 43 19 
AN OTLOl cuted pata Cn eth nl ioe MON eta 11,699,328 | 29 22 12, 196, 960 | 3061 | 12,192,664 | 30 83 
PTAA an PRR ee Stent ol et Ailes a 9,918,300 | 35 23 | 10. 021, 290 | 35 67 9,747,535 | 34 73 
Av eltanad (uictimeny tec erinys tc Neco aati 9,007,404 | 39 14 3; 008, 671 | 39 50 8,970,237 | 39 64 
PObale ieee ane ents Aves wet 88,250,744 | 37 71 | 89 89,070,639 | 37 98 | 88,853,083 _ 38 15— 
Wasco yy way ce. cae oe det eee heen 19,616,111 | 29 52 ~ 20,279,853 | 30 75 20,473,874 | -31 41 
LUTON Rar amee nie Cine analy ahd ais 32, 681, 464 | 40 91 32, 959, 302 | 41 28 | 32,476,914 | 40 78 
«Bi 1 Hea a AP TMA RUN | 22, 466, 377 | 27 63 | 23, 056, 391 | 28 20 | 23,226,455 | _28 39 
obals 2 ton dae wen aN ath ~ 74,763,952 | 32 84 ~ 76,295,546 _ 33 53 | 76,177,243 | _33 61, 
Rey CU MEME! SS SOR) ARIS Conant eM ~ 22,894,301 | 21 63 |” 93 ,265,073 | 21 88 23,452,567 | 22 00 
DUMB COR AEN weve Y falan anu) Oh maIIsu ent) 25 ,976,347_ 27 00 26,232, 430 | 27 57 | 25,915,466 | 27 15 
Potale co Nugeutews de eee litcoraaM a 48,870,648 | 24 19 | 49,497,503 __24 57 | 49,368,033 24 408 
oUL ET Ce LESS So RAI AR Rg dee oP ie 37,339,199 | 49 29 | 38,381,450 | 50 58 38,454,400 | 50 65 
OxEOrd We NRC UN IE ACY ae ara 23,794,718 | 50 48 24, 405, DAL): B1.71/1.5 245359, 079° ho 77 
1) 8 EAE ee DCR NO a ees ea 10,673,619 | 48 99 11, 117, 885 | 51 54 | 10,886,119 | 50 35 
E21) MG CTA hs SEN 23,150,981 | 44 70 23, 172,777 | 44 75 | 28,073,367 | 44 55 
Veta ton S87 a) NTS a8 ny ean 22,278,062 | 35 50 22, 352, 499 | 35 63 | 22,272,716 | 35 57 
Waterloo Hh ve OO sNuiCremin a ee oii ke 14,664,715 | 47 70 | 15, 416, 728 | 50 26 | 14,997,746 | 49 O1 
PP airern a ats Pee Ry Be iL Oe Bis k 8, 680, 520 | 24 31)! 8, leiag 242 | 24 68 | 8,744,495 __ 24 59 
Dotalsy NANG Mey Oe Ma Selim 140,581,814 | 43 17° 143,619,122 | 44 14 142,787,922 | 43 94 
ROT eEES LORE AOC IAC Lay AR RMI LEU 3,892,088 | 46 44 9,187,563 | 48 21 8,781,791 ; 46 17 
WGHEMOPODINS. Sal terinie tte Tet aaa te 13,700,678 50 27 | 14,060,340 | 51 68 | 13,644,576 | 49 95 
PA AIRON Net aac ey thc twit aay Son Onan} 9,305,919 41 48 9,668,619 43 39 ; 9,291,407 41 50 
OCU Maeno tym Nek al Sec ehi ey 13,942,859 | 48 32 | 18,333,878 | 46 25 13,234,147 | 45 91 
Des SAAN gl LUCE eau ah eee ROLE nS 28,091,435 | 52 23 | 29,449,409 | 54 60 | 29,363,318 | 54 47 
EATON BT Resin Sil AMD gE NON 20, 315, 836 | 40 72 | 21,192,926 | 42 33 | 20,984,476 | 4217 
orbit WEN steerer re dys ea 16, 754, 389 | 45 40 | 17,282,026 | 46 65 | 16,690,806 | 45 32 
Northumberland var mnin ou eeu 15,430,332 35 40 | 16,705,972 | 38 63 | 15,991,286 ; 36 92 
Prince Wdwerd hi ur ia eee bay i: 9,653,010 | 41 26 | 9,864,273 42 38 9, 581, 034 | 41 38° 
Botella aun sitay ci iver setts Vs SA ACR AN 136,086,496 | 44 58 140,745,006 | 46 15 | 137,562,841 | 45917 
Lennox‘and Addington ............4 6. | 10,114,970 | 2497 | 11,011,318 | 97°73 10,647,136 | 26 69 
Hronbentae 200. 2 ah seh ek ni de Willa) 8,542,850 | 13 11 9,223,770 | 13 83 8,980,621 | 13 88 
Leeds and’ Grenville. 0.2) sane a 18,695,222 | 25 33 | 17,823,642 | 24 14 17,474,172 | 23 43 
BEACUSE Sashes AUpALN SoeM GBH SM igaialy saat ay 8,593,825 | 3614 | 8,525,531 | 35 91 8,251,875 | 34 85 
PLOMMON Gsm ecg ona bts. thy ha * 6,671,119 | 26 86 6,237,364 | 25 14 6,020,513 | 24 20 
Colon garry, ie Ol Wate pia eye 7,817,343 | 27 O1 G02, 976 25 47 6,836,622 | 23 61 
EFOSCODERS YL meen ne nc mau) ENN MARY AE 6,800,185 ; 23 94 6,908,598 | 24 37 6,113,103 | 21 46 
Risse] ee Ri ce ire aN ha canta NM 4,679,068 | 18 47 4,646,658 | 18 56 4,540,133 ; 18 14 
Carleton sues MESS Ena A EUS, in ath 15,627,555 | 27 72; 15,507,971 | 27 52 | 14,510,526 | 25 83 
NO EPO Wy a ities ao), Yo geo VAN SLi am 6,526,211 7 53 | 6,601,900 7 67 5,915,710 |. 7 12 
Besa Sl diab (al Uoaitna poeny ative wera end ICID 8,759,374 | 13 30-| 8,036,209 | 1217 7,507,909 | 11 51 
Totals....... Se GNA ae 102,827,722 | 19 79 | 101,795,937 | 19 59 | 96,798,320 “18 Sig 
PNB CLON Le Vion ACN SAC y eit bea mnary 12,850,011 | 22 79 | 12,464,595 | 2211 | 12,995,054 | 23.09 
eterboroug ht... hues nae Gu Lice) 11,192,602 ; 20 99 | 11,304,906 | 21 341! 11,031,313 | 20 98 
LED NML GNI bale) Pp Dea Mee nae a ummetigh | Vel tg 945,117 | °-1.70 951,037 | 1 70 746,561 1 39 
ELA aEUA GRA is aie. u ois sep re ee Ne AO 9T2 036416 Doe digs 792, 385 | 18 87 | 16,542,519 | 18 09 
NO Genbs hrs Oe LMCI et MRO TE 40,900,266 | 15 64 | 42,512,923 | 16 37 41,315,447 | 16 26 
Maupkoka tency. a0 000 ieee Ua Myte 2,069,605 411 2,063,091 | 4 05 2,021,890 417 
Parry ;Soumg Wye Las eho ok i) iia 1,142,481 4 47 k 050, 259 | 4 24 982,483 4 24 
AMO D NNER Ruta atte seo iy Ale We ies 1,390,027 | 4 98 a 359, 802 » 6.03" 1,454,378 | 5 06 
Motels heer ate tel cost Cir eee 4,602,113 4 42 4,473,152 hi 35 4,458,751 4 44 
The Province....... Abie Seen aR atRee 636,883,755 | 29 22 | 648, 009,828 828 "99 78 | 637,321,640 | 29 50 
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VALUES—FARM BUILDINGS. 


TABLE No. II.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the Value of Farm Buildings 


in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with th 1 i ; 
See cet ae e yearly average for the six years 1882-7; also the 
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1887. Yearly average for 
ay | the six years 1882-7. 
Counties. 

Value Value | Value 
Value. per acre. Value. per acre. Value. per aie 
8 Seles $c. gu.) TM gice 

RR KM ea. Su\ ciate w6.5-< pins in cle ses eore 3,656,365 8 49 3,407,642 7 92 3,264,360 | 7 63 
BIGNG 2 adore deere ee \s ruse saves ce wedi 5,015,245 8 92 5,367,142 9 45 4,866,978 8 67 
MEIGS aieiets oo deh c vs sie sie «2 dire ae 4,823,847 | 11 08 4,874,113 | 11 10 4,603,953 | 10 52 
Norfolk ........2.-0-cesuessceane coeee 3,875, 286 9 68 4,069,086 | 10 21 3,854,176 9 75 
ROLIAMIBUL TS Shi sc clare e. 5).¢ sus esos «,0 0 lorg'o seein § Deore O90 hen LOO 3,374,234 | 12 01 3,161,873) tbe 
EAA RR Tes etnies) aioe? © wis.ere ecsiole cine e's 8s 3,220,343 | 13 99 3,156,526 | 13 84} 2,999,917 | 13 25 
EMER Sah Claie St iehess o acre Sele aa wide e 23, 913,48] 10 22 | 24,248,743 | 10 34 | 22,751,267 hr itt 
aT EOMe EER), o'sre + «(oleae ois sh s Amep os 4,170,425 6 28 4,379,614 6 64 | 3,893,229 5197 
MA ULON eels <2 PR Sts ausdia vat, OS a shinee hace 8,358,211 | 10 46 8,155,112 | 10 21 7,645,038 9 60 
SO COME ee ln. \5, fein a cis sie a a's (oe a ole axe 6,067,257 T2463) 5,587,174) 60 5,230,875 6 39 
Gee ion tees Cie ls «dis a lover ticten 18,595,893 8 17 | 18,071,900 7 94 | 16,769,142 7 40 
Grey ......... Mi aicrte or a.s ys sarees « 6,683,760 6 31 6,663, 354 627 | 6,124,389 | 5 75 
OCRed os cess es ble save eines 6,661,292 | 6 92 | 6,559,754 6 89 | 6,213,922 6 51 
CNC RIMS Lc ol Scan A AA Gan Ri ie _ 18,345,052 _ _ 6 60 _ 18,223,108 6 56_ 12,338,311 6 11 
DACIGRO LER ae Uk ce os dle vance es 9,694,804 | 12 80 | 10,072,194 | 1327 9,285,823 | 1217 
Dye Gl oat as (O04 SB ee ee ts 6,997,516 | 14 84 7,141,216 | 15 13 6,664,742 | 14 16 
LECCE ny 8 oe A Ta mS 3,580,635 | 16 43 3,679,491 | 17 06 3,469,085 | 16 04 
eben elec iae «+ civics ss soe se'e es 6,503,456 | 12 56 6,247,895 | 12 06 5,941,391 | 11 47 
PCI RCOD ha pices cs eset en esse 6,909,296 } 11 OL 6,815,234 | 10 86 6,357,991 | 10 15 
Waterloo. ..... cic ceseeceeeeeeeerece 4,861,550 | 15 $1! 4,919,434 | 16 04 4,668,77 15 26 
TOUS uae els A re 2,239,423 627 | 2,130,470 | 6 00 1,991,933 | 5 60 
(AR AISO AS) Seen eae 40,786,680 | 12 52 41,005,934 | 12 60 | 38,329,740 | 11 79 
Piet eee ain e's «ye ss ores e ie see's 3,350,638 | 17 50 3,240,080 | 17 00 3,133,503 | 16 47 
RY SHU WORD Ere cc ctiess eos neo secs ooo 4,917,668 | 18 04 4,754,027 | 17 47 4,528,695 | 16 58 
UE TL hag Gt SI Aiea eee eee 3,260,482 | 14 53 8\473,1621..,10".59 3,101,122 | 13 85 
Re as ie wales #2 clednnle 4,367,504 | 15 14 4,201,677 | 14 57 3,945,722 | 13 69 
De ete te es casa is ole'e\ els #04 2 | 8,128,225 | 165 11 8,547,045 | 15 84 7,928,346 | 14 71 
ee TNO Ee ee 8s cieicole gees se eceene 5,666,425 | 11 36 5,884,432 } 11 75 5,435,229 ; 10 92 
IDGCAMEN > 4 Ga cee SS BOD Sam CORDIC cco 4,565, 108 12 37 4,509,465 12 17 4,327,144 TT 5 
IN GPERIIMIDCTIANG 52). ecco sana sion ne 5,139,670 | 11 79 5,363,910 | 12 40 4,662,727 | 10 76 
Prince BdwWards....0 owe e cece dees 3,526,392 | 15 07 | 3,120,370 | 18 41 3,094,211 | 13 37 
RST Ee 9 ARI ee eS 42,922,112 | 14 06 43,094,768 | 14 13° _ 40,156,699 _ 13 19 
Lennox and Addington ............... 3,201,766 7 90 3,357,640 8 46 2,941.868 7 37 
AU TOMCORAC Teele ays cecte cele ee eine eee 2,752, 964 4 23 2,953,618 4 43 2,595, 264 4 01 
Leeds and Grenville .............+--+- 6,330,796 8 58 6,091,028 8 25 5,482,412 7 37 
[Doh et a SAS beeen Ee OOrans 2,526,069 | 10 62 2,558,959 | 10 78 2,262,963 9 56 
RUE IIG nce nate atele ce o\n e's oe Hie Sess 2,250,030 9 06 2,041,749 8 23 1,883,897 C07 
Glengarry .........-.202 20s ce ccceeees 2,486, 182 8 59 |» 2,271,389 7 86 2,045,676 7 06 
PsacObty tie enis cine aceite has es ve 2,028, 937 7 14 2,023,897 7 14 1,641,144 5 76 
PeresOllen ey ete ened. sive es else es [2 905,426 4 84 1,077,667 4 31 997,970 Bn 
CON IGS FING Bale Gel dF let ls op eave ire aes ( 4,519,097 8 OL 4,362,342 | 7 74 3,881,384 6 91 
CHILO W) 4 ul cies oe 6 ois caine cele oe 2,303,609 2 66 2,279,118 2 65 2,055, 295 2 48 
ere ee oteraintnielafeeveintelsce cin's = 6.06 » 3,009,847 4 57 2,821,186 | 4 27 2,535,885 , 3 89 
PAS 1 irae a gta Pap eg a 32,634,723 | 6 28 31,838,593 6 13° 28,323,758 5 50 
PVRECLOLIAN Cotsc i ae. 3 * EER Matias «+ stele 3,215,496 5 70 3,047,703 | 5 41 2,855, 686 5 07 
Peterborough .........-ssseceeeereees 3,044,925 5 71 2,896,092 5 47 2,696,015 5 13 
TaD HOUM es clicks aye Elelareo's sis ee 286,853 0 51 261,995 0 47 213,463 0 39 
Hastings ..2.)... cr pre LOREM CV: OECD 4,889,315 5 09 4,973,830 5 27— 4,547,636 | 4 97 
Totalss7.0% DOR GR Oe ON (MINE 11,436,589 4 37 | 11,179,620 4 31 | 10,312,800 4 06 
Mrskokarh taste 5 be Be NA SA, SO SEATS 581,783 1 16 562.033 1 10 508,300 1 05 
Parry Sound .... .2-2..sseeeeeeeeess- 208,733 0 82 213,693 0 86 227,175 0 98 
Algona pe eicela cs ste teieinlae ne sais 2elm 328,461 Lihy. 309,820 1-15 300,951 1 05 
TotaloMa Oh eas EL eee Dans | 01, 418.977 108 | 1,085,546 | 106! 1,036,426 | 1 03 
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VALUES—FARM IMPLEMENTS. 


TABLE No. III.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the value of Farm Imple- 
ments in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7 3 also 


the average value per acre. 





Counties. 
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1887 1886. the six years 1882-7. 
Value Value Value 
Value per acre Value per acre Value. per acre. 
$ $ ¢. $ $c $ $ c. 
952,230)| ,'2'29.1s 1,018,781 | — 2.37 917,048 | 215 
1,387,806 | 247] 1,482,389] 261) 1,871,117! 2 44 
1,231,424 | 283] 1,321,924] 301] 1,192,432 | 273 
1,014,822 2 54 1,008,338 2 53 961,977 2 43 
974,162 3 46 945,020 3 36 873,580 | ae le 
772,993 | 336] 745,382 | 3 97 728,078 | 3 22° 
6,333, 437 2 70 6,521,784 ee 2 78 6,044, 227 2 60: 
1,187,733" | ~ 176s) 1j210,073 |) 1.84.1" d,emees ears 
2,290,314 | 287] 2,332115 | 292! 2163936] 272 
1,727,439 |__ 213 | _1,627,276 | 199 | 1,537,440 | 1 88 
5,185,486 | 228 | 5,169,464 | 227 | 4,826,039 | 2 13 
2,196;071 || 12 02) 1" 2/089,574).. 1196 | 1, 988,5a1 eines 
2,042,670 | _2 12 | 2,182,640 | 2 24 | 1,909,338 | 2 00 
4,180,741 2 07 4,215,214 2 09 3,862,919 1 91 
2,435,664 | 3821 | 2,649,232 | 349] 2.423.360] 3 19 
1,559,715 | 3 81.) . 1,638,201 | 3471) 1,554,665] 3/30 
763,211 | 350 923,163 | 4 28 816,605 | 378 
1,769,954 | 342] 1,743,279! $8371] 1,684,241] 2 25 
1,802,340 | 287) 1,907,115} 304] 1,781,231 | 2 84 
1,164,072-0 8.79.1) 1261 the 4 All 30 yea nas 
668,026 | 1 87 706,796 |__ 1.99 657,690 | 1 85 
10,162,982 | 3 12 | 10,828,942 |" 3.83 | 10,057,576 |__3 09 
809,180 4 22 843,165 4 42 767,731 4 04 
1,191,694 | 437] 1,146,137! 421] 1,088,285 | 3 98 
832,810} 371.! 825.456! 3 70 769,487 | 3 44 
1,055, 144 3 66 1,118,971 3 88 1,012,276 3 51 
1,988,155 3 70 2,039,399 3 78 1,902,752 3 53 
1,519,675 3 05 1,482,946 2 96 1,389,450 2 79 
1,187,621 3 22 1,179,198 3 18 1,116,315 3 03 
1,385,847 3 18 1,263,015 2 92 1,197,209 2 76 
___ 914,094 | 391] 876,038 | 3 76 797,084 | 3 44 
10,884,220 3 57 | 10,774,325 3 53 10,040,589 3. 30 
814,747 2 01 | 958,379 2 41 782,600 1 96 
790,143 L 21 910,419 1 36 756,709 nag 
1,517,858 | 206] 1,570,992 | 2181! 1,389,894] 1 87 
631,376 2 66 673,570 2 83 580,769 2 45 
508,093 2 05 583,697 2 35 487,741 1 96 
. 674,194 2 33 710,788 2 46 594,574 2 05 
615,900 217 594,186 2 10 488,074 pail 
399,072 1 58 421,125 1 68 337,642 1 35 
1,312,188 | 233] 1,350,391 | 240] 1,183,592] 211 
813,341 0 94 848,712 0 98 682,806 0 82 
871,307 |__ 1 32 842,847 | __ 1 28 736,549 | 1:13 
8,948,219 | 172] 9,465,036 | 1821 8,020,880 | 1 56 
899,108 | 1 60 918,528! 163} 839,518] 1 49 
761,710 1 43 758, 082 1 43 692,253 1 32 
73,324 0 13 62,774 Om 59,840 0 11 
1,470,722 | 153 | 1,457,562 | 155 | 1,838,743 | 1 46 
3,204, 864 1.23 3,196,946 1523 2,930, 354 £25 
183,027 0 36 169,247 0 33 154,129 0 31 
71,393 | 0 28 69,870 | 0 28 79,373 | 0 34 
93,928 | 0 33 120,108 | 0 44 105,916 | 0 37 
348,348 0 33 359,225 0 35 339,418 0 34 
49,248,297 | 226 | 50,530,936 | 232 | 46,122,002 | 214 
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TABLE No. IV.-—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the value of Farm Live 


Stock in Ontario in 
the average value per acre. 





Counties. 
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with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7 ; also 


















































Yearly average for 
reer: ans the six years 1882-7. 
Value Value Value 
Bee per acre ee 2 acre Value. my acre, 
$ ¢. low Sin ¢ $ $B c. 
2,115,809 | 491 | 2,209,466] 5131] 1,994,467| 466 
3,005,242 | 5 34] 3,225,996] 5681! 2.856679 | 5 09 
2,580,528 | 593] 2,704,451 | 616] 2.582903! 5 90 
1,888,416 | 472} 1,915,557] 4811} 1,795,994! 4 54 
1,836,938 | 653 | 1,955,289] 696] 1,729,598] 616 
1,428,057 | 6 21| 1,414,281 | 6 20 1,317,840 | 5 82° 
12,854,990 | 5.49 | 13,424,970 | °5 73 | 12,277,411 | 5 27 
9,696,205 ; 406 | 2,766,882; 420] 2,644,448, 4 06 
5,401,353 | 676 | 5,663,504 | 709 | 5,244,644] 658 
3,986,288 | 490 | 4,037,143 | 494) 3,703,851 | 4 53 
12,083,846 | 5 31 | 12,467,529 | 5 48 | 11,592,948] 5 12 
4,811,960 | 454! 4,791,578 | 450] 4,657,277 | 4 37 
__ 4,039,337. 4 20 | 4,200,084 | 441] 3,894,472! 4 08 
8,851,297 | 4 38 | 8,991,612 | 4 46 | 8,551,749 | 4 23 
5,943,174 | 7 85 | 6,312,359 | 8 32] 5,864,967 7 72 
3,516,155 | 746] 3,795,781 | 804] 3,569,995! 7 59 
1,712,932 | 786] 1,757,546 | 8151] 1,604,069] 7 41 
3,888,851 | 751] 3,895,298) 752] 3,767,157 | 7 27 
4,277,834 | 6821! 4,341,773 | 692] 4,094,555 | 6 54 
2,211,039 | 719.| 2,291,004! 7471 2168103! 7 08 
1,407,585 | 394] 1,514,969 | 426 | 1,441,598 | 4 05 
22,957,570 7 05 | 23,908,730 7 35 | 22,510,444 | 6 93 
1,395,760 | 729 | 1,510,496 | 793] 1,339,301] 7 04 
2,311,020 | 848 | 2,229,630 |: 8201} 2,055,151 | 7 52 
1,552,678 | 692] 1,724,904] 774) 1,567,896; 7 00 
Deer oat | TTT [h 9:289, 160) #773) te O45 5 TT | 7 10 
3,897,620 | 725) 4,190,090] 777] 3,897,275 | 7 23 
3,504,285 | 702| 3,648,655) 729] - 3,387,116! 6 71 
2,334,645 | 632 | 2,555,010 | 690| 2,333,542] 6 33 
2.569,770 | 590] 2,640,488} 610] 2,369,077 | 5 47 
1,416,111 | 605 | 1,489,710 | 6 40} 1,251,129 | 5 40 
21,223,001 | 6 95 | 22,218,138 | 7 29 | 20,198,064 | 6 63 
1,607,787.| 8975) 1,673,361 |.-..4.21 1, ; 1,443,495 NS 62 
1,598,146 | 245] 1,598,008] 240] 1,444,401] 2 23 
3,348,504 | 454] 3,317,714] 449] 3,083,482} 4 14 
1,348,360 | 567 | 1,338,603} 564] 1,202,414] 5 08 
1,131,390 | 4561! 1,160,215 | 468! 1,030,480] 4 14 
1,405,510 | 486] 1,416,788 | 490] 1,293,179| 4 47 
1,084,980 | 382] 1,073,118! 3 78 983,599 | 3 45 
729,735 | 2 88 722,658 | 2 89 688,065 | 2 75 
2,461,981 | 437 | 2,509,448] 445] 2,290,930] 4 08 
T9756 0) 228 bo 1,887,927. 219-1 1,720,781 207 
2,000,924 | 304] 1,914,985 | 290! 1,782,060] 273 
~ 18,692,471 | 3 60, 18,612,821 | 358] 16,962,766; 3 30 
2,086,252 | 370] 1,997,310] 354] 1,936,810] 3 44 
1,728,157 | 324 | 1601122! 302]. 1,586,008} 301 
233,940 | 0 42 201,666 | 036 | 204,168] 0 38 
2,710,919 | 2821 2,691,399 | 285) 2,557,079 | __2 80 
6,759,268 258 | 6,491,497 250 | 6,284,065 | 2 47 
517,399} 103| 587,747; 106] 458,306 | 0 94 
207,524 | 0 81 229.448 | 0 93 225,010 | 0 97 
259,289 | 0 92 326,443 | 1 21 | ___ 283,507 | _0: 99 
984,212 | 095 | 1,093,638} 1 06 963,823 | 0 96 _ 
104,406,655 | 4 79 | 107,208,935 | 493 | 99,339,265 | 4 60 











(Land, Buildings, Implements and Live Stock) in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly 
average for the six years 1882-7; also the average value per acre. 





1886. Yearly average for 


1887. the six years 1882-7. 





Counties. 





Value Value Artie Value. 


Value. Value. 





per acre. per acre. ‘ per acre. 




















cs es ee ee 








$ : $ ‘ 
Mgserree At; Vacate eas, ee se wy eee k ok ibe. MPLS 22,104,355 | 51 32 | 21, iy 902 | i 53 21,179,159 | 49 53 
FOOrIG Fe hae er Reem dad he ices ane eR ee 33,414,180 | 59 41 
BOLD ay ah a en teen oe stat ade tas holo enero aes 26,875,723 61 74 
IN GRIOLK DEG Go et eS ec AUR eo Eee ae ae 18,477,852 | 46 16 
EFS Giaeane eee cents ee as cee pope ee: | 16,051,795 | 57 02 


Welland senaswshnne: os ev icon tnt oi | 14,428,797 | 62 70 


34,075,711 ; 59 99 | 33,172,730 
28,060,889 | 63 90 | 27,240,690 
19,189,941 | 48 16 | 18,804,811 
16,295,883 | 58 00 | 15,512,516 
14,324,860 | 62 81 | 14,016,072 











Dobalee ets sa tmee t. oae ce noah eee 131,352,652 | 56 12 | 133,266,136 | 56 83 | 129,925,978 














Taito, boner cde bee Mee ees ~ 27,650 a74 | 41 62 | 28,636,422 | 43 43 | 28,136,914 


DE AEDRODW, | Miler ran: UAT ait hae PURPA NO So cine ira) Rela 48, 731,342 61 00 


BATU Cert lore ascatene 3. & slave in ctiahe tes ¢Wasis shane 34,247,361 
BOCAS ete oeaietts a tecetalsis ste sca eniieine aii OR GOs LT. 


49,110,083 | 61 50 | 47,529,832 


42 12 | 34,257,984 | 41 90 | 33,698,621 











48 60 | 112,004,439 | 49 22 | 109,365,367 





CFS NS A ae ot dios pane SANG Ma 36,528,092 | 34 50! 36,802,579 | 34 61 | 36,187,814 


SLITLCOON Pao cone ce sn or ccoketeraes eaters aN 38, 719, 646 








Motalse ssa eae eee ce eee 75 247 488 75,927,487 | 387 68 | 74,121,012 | 3 


IMT: eSe xa Ere Mehn.2 ak tele ticeencvectahereee 55,412,841 


37 24 








a 
oo 
— 
for) 


73 15 | 57,415,235 | 75 66 | 55,978,550 


CPELOVOE Bical io. 4 oe sre sna'cabire amin ot Mekelaiqoet 35, 868, 104 | 76 09 36, 980, 739 | 78 35 | 36,148,481 | 76 82 


BREA TUG HE eee el oclaraverednei Mother erate eietetas 16, 730, 397 76 78 
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VALUES—FARM PROPERTY 
TABLE No. V.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the value of Farm Property 
| 
1%, 478, 085 | 81 03 | 16,775,878 |. 77 59 


MOTE TA vais eariies sielcie sy & patel diepecteiaene 35, 313,242 | 6819 | 35,059,249 | 67 70 | 34,466,156 
































| 
42, 43 : 39,124,858 | 41 11] 37,933,198. 
| 





























Wielline tomy! sere Boks oo elmulng 35,267,532 | 5620 | 35,416,621 | 56 45 | 34,506,493 | 55 10 
NWinterlooy woe ou tes ae oe ee 22,901,376 | 74 49 | 23,888,322 | 77 88 | 22,974,408 | 75 07 
Darerinh cee fae ee eae "1 11|_ 12,995,554 | 36 40 | 13,124,477 |_ 36 93 | 12,835,716 | 36 09 
COTE e GOS MERIAL i Rai Niet Co 214,489,046 | 65 86 | 219,362,728 | 67 42 | 213,685,682 | 65 75 
TACO oe eh, Weak e alee Leg 14,447,616 | 75 45 | 14,781,304 | 77°56 | 14,022,326 | 73 72 
RVisheworthilai doesn Hal cbss), 4. ue OMe: 22,121,060 ; 8116 | 22,190,134 | 8156 | 21,316,707 | 78 03 
BT leony ee IN Oe AS ie HORN Bt 14,951,889 | 66 94 | 15,692,741 | 70 42 |. 14,729,912 | 65 79 
PE CC ete et eats | 21,606,619 | 74 89 | 20,883,686 | 7243 | 20,237,722 | 70 21 
Nigiri Mice mint | ae 42,105,435 | 78 29 | 44,995,943 | 81 99 | 43,091,691 | 79 94 
Ou tario os Wwe dee et GOS Fie ees 31.006,221 | 6215 | 32,208,959 | 64 33 | 81,146,271 | 62 59 
Darhar serie, psileeh ben. asemen 24,841,763 | 67 31 | 25,525,699 | 68 90 | 24,467,807 | 66 48 
Northumberland.........c0eccce sees 24,525,619 | 56 27 | 25,973,380 | 60 05 | 24,220,299 | 55 91 
Princelkidward (21 ).ce uve pees to 15,509,607 oo 7 66 29 | 15,350,391 | 65 95 | 14,723,458 | 63 59 
Totalsie GAN, ie tt eh a ae Rane andy 211,115,829 | 69 16 | 216,832,287 | 71 10 | 207,956,193 | 68 29° 
Lennox and Addington .............. | 15 15,739,270 | 38 85 | 17,000,698 | 42 81 | 15,815,029 | 39 64 
Birontonacrd. Silt Why, Ri ET aeons 13,684,103 | 21.00 | 14,685,811 | 22 02 | 13,776,995 | 21 29 
Leeds and Grenville ...........2..000- 29,892,380 ' 40 51 | 28,803,306 | 39 01 | 27,429,890 | 36 86 
Waidner ae 2 ara 13,099,630 | 55 09 | 13,096,663 | 5516] 12,298,021 | 51 94 
Storinont Maine ebedee sauce. ounce | 10,560,632 | 4253! 10,023,025 | 4040 | 9,422,631 | 37 87 
Glenvartys Maes etal ee Leone i 12383-2299 | 42 79! 11,671,941 | 40 39) 10,770,051 | 37 19 
Preseotes i ues. bee dass a oR Aa 10,530,002 | 37 07 | 10,599,799 | 37 39 | 9,225,920 | 32 38 
Ruvusell, MANGES Ue anes Coe a Pie 7,033,301 | 2777 | 6,868,108! 27 44] 6,563,810 | 26 23 
Garletoni.t ebay wank Nene 23,920,821 | 42 43 | 23,730,152 | 4211 | 21,866,432 | 38 93 
Rentrew ath oy Cle ms & eee 11,618,315 | 13 41 | 11,617,657 | 13 49 | 10,374,542 | 12 49 
Teanaric «sores gee, HN nee 14,641,452 | 22 23 | 13,615,227 | 20 62 | 12,562,403 |_ 19 26 
eo 163,103,135 | 31 39 | 161,712,387 | 31 12 | 150,105,724 | 29 18 
Ghia ee Une, eg fo Ras ae ee 19,050,867 | 33 79 | 18428136 | 32 69 | 18,627,068 | 33 09 
Peterborough. ued oe -| 16,727,394 | 3137 | 16,560,202 | 31 26} 16,005,589 | 30 44 
Wgliburcon ge eas, ate eee CU Aa 1,539,234 | 276| 1,477,472! 264] 1,224,032 | 2 27 
nee eR nL St sh ioe eee 24,983,492 | 25 99 | 26,915,176 | 28 54 ; 24,985,977 | 27 32 
Rata lambacvectsicitecen so eee 62,300,987 | £3 82 | 63,380,986 | 24 41 | 60,842,666 | 23 94 
Muskoka; Hab Metin. oni lis oe eee 3,351,814 | 666, 3,332,118; 654) 3,139,695] 647 
Rarty Sound (eee sis ile Woks Scenes 1,630,181 | 638) 1,563,270] 631] 1,514,041; 653 
OTe palo 1a nine MR ies eta oe 2071,705 | __7 35 | 2,116 178. | 7 88.| 2,144,752 | ae 
Tobaliesce uct. 5 aloe Se dette | 7,053,650 | 678 | 7,011,561 | 6 82 | 6,798,418 | 6 77 
The Provincess..ki eR eee 975,292,214 | 44 74 | 989,497,911 | 45 47 | 952,801,040 r 44 11 
| 


| 











TABLE No. VI.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups 
rental of leased farms in Ontario as reported in the year 


for 1886. 


VALUES—RENT OF LEASED FARMS. 


of Counties the average area, value and 
1887, also the average for the Province 
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_ Lincoln 
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~- ee eeeee 


_ Lennox and Add . 
_ Frontenac 
| Leeds and Gren ;.. 
Bepundas . ou... 
| Stormont 
Berlengarry........- 
Prescott 
Russell 
Carleton 
Renfrew 
Lanark 
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Average area of Average value of 












































leased farm. leased farm. 

Acres | Acres fie 
occupied. | cleared. | Land. | Buildings. 
rea i 

99.2 62.8 4,528 Se 
103.6 74.6 5,298 1,246 
mi | fos | dao | Pee 
612 1,251 
120% 90.8 4,541 | 1,364 
10027; » 77.4 4,393 1,585 
106.9 76.7 4,613 1,254 
106.3 G85) |) 49,849 shee |) 1988 
104.3 Faso 4,560 1,189 
11927 80.0 3,515 1,034 
107.8 76.4 4,013 | 1,084 
124.3 82.9 3,046 795 
115.7 83.3 3,936 1,125 
120.5 83.1 3,440 941 
105.6 79.1 5,141 1,418 
119.7 93.0 6,445 1,585 
113.3 92.9 5,418 1,597 
107.9 85.1 4,844 1,225 
123.0 90.9 4,377 1,300 
126.3 97.0 5,832 1,816 
142.0 91.9 3,830 1,136 
117.5 89.0 5,106 1,417 
103.8 82.9 4,606 1,354 
115.2 92.3 5,101 1,875 
131.6 103.8 5,053 1,936 
131.1 107.3 6,023 1,659 
114.5 93.7 5,903 1,618 
120.1 98.3 5,476 1,448 
110.2 92.4 5,363 1,293 
104.9 84.4 3,672 1,173 
131.9 102.7 4,845 1,363 
116.4 94.6 5, 268 1,526 
16 4 10703 4,682 | 1,704 
36. 8 2.516 814 
141.1 97.0 4,007 | 1,591 
111.5 70.2 3,965 1,221 
117.4 73.0 3,689 1,470 
125.3 76.1 3,437 1,299 
102.6 | 70.6 3,156 819 
118.5 65.3 3,113 1,154 
118.5 83.5 4,498 1,143 
175.8 68.5 1,389 621 
190.7 99.8 | 2,885 1,120 
134.9 | 81.4 3,377 1,112 
124.5 86.8 4,753 1,083 
156.6 93.7 3,471 886 
152.5 26.3 367 200 
136.1 89.0 3,929 1,322 
138.4 86.4 | 3,933 1,049 
169.0 30.8 1,057 335 
176.2 41.0 1,250 333 
134.3 870.00 the (VL 00 Cia 356 
162.3 34.3 | 1,084 340 
118.1 84.5 4,458 1,270 
85.7 4,808 1,340 
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Average 





yearly 
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VALUES—MARKET PRICES. 


TABLE No. VII.—Showing the average prices of Agricultural Products at the 1 
for July-December in 1887, and the average for the half-year, and for 













































































“Bo 
3 x “ie i : S 
4 . fe) 3 ° 
Products. a el ai/el4]2 a é 3 
oq rS) c=) (o) a a0 ; es & wD 
s SAM neh Bes ie ee hs S| S + o 
| eR Raa) a Meee nS Bice Relate iy =a De ie ae es) Oy 
Fatt WHEAT, | 
per bush. : | cts.| cts.; cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. | cts. | cts 
uly. col Scie |74.7|77 .5|76.5]....178.0/82.5/78.0) 75.8 | 82.5 | 79.0 
August.... ../72.9/81.0/75.5/72.5|76.5177.7|76.0| 73.5 | 86.4 | 72.8 
September... ./78.1/77.5,78.0/81.0/76.6/78.4/74.0| 75.2 | 82.5 | 77.0 
Octower joie) 76.3|77.5,75.7|81.0/77.4:77.5|74.0| 76.1 | 82.9 | 80.3 
November ..../77.4/77.5|78.3/80.1/79.5)78.1/74.9] 76.7 | 81.4 | 80.9 | 
December ..../79.5)77.5!81.3,80.8/80.7|78.3/77.5| 79.4 | 79.5 | 82.6 | 
— || —— | | |_| |__| —___|____ 
Average....|76.1/78.2'77.3,80.1178.4 78.2/76.0| 76.0 | 82.7 | 79.1 
SPRING WHEAT, 
per bush 
ALLY Wiese «2 /74.7(77.5|76.5/....|78.0/82.5/79.3/ 75.8 | 85.4 | 78.5 | 
ANGUS! BHC. 72.9/81.0)75.5/72.5)76.5/78.2'78.5] 73.5 | 88.9 | 72.5 
September..../78.1/77.5/78.0/81.0|76.6/78.4/76.5| 73.5 | 82.5 | 77.5 
October....... 76.0,77.5/75.7|81.0)77.4/78.3/76.5] 74.2 | 84.1 | 79.8 
November ....|77.5'77 .5/78.3'80.1179.0|78.4|77.1| 76.5 | 81.4 | 80.7 
December ....|80.0/77.5/81.3,80.8/79.1|78.9|79.0| 76.7 | 80.9 | 82.1 
Average....|/76.1/78 a 80.1/78.0,78.6/78.0] 75.0 | 84.2 | 78.8 
BARLEY, per 
bush 
LLY eee telah L30)47..5/48, 0). 430L 42.6) 4322 148 By. a 
PAMULEAULS Aaa ALN cea 47 .5/48.053.553.6/48.5)....| 438.2 | 50.4 | 57.5 
September....|50.0/47.5148.0/60.5/56.1/54.3'52.5] 45.9 | 53.1 |...... 
October....... 54.1/47.5/48.5)63.8)59.3/58.9/60.4| 52.4 | 51.4 | 66.9 
November ....|64.5/47.5'54.0/69.5'65.1/66.6/68.6| 57.0 | 53.2 | 71.1 
December..... 59.2147 .5|55.0/67 .0,64.6/67.4 aed b7 .3:-1758.5 4) 7125 | 
Average....|56.3/47.5/49.1/65.5/58.9,60.1163.2! 49.6 | 52.3 | 68.3 | 
OATS, per bush. : | | | 
LOB igs gals i ala 32.2)51.0/28.5] ._../31.9/31.5/26.2|; 34.0 | 30.7 | 30.0 | 
August. ....../33.3134. 2/27 .5/33.0/84.8131.7/29.0] 34.1 | 34.2 | 32.0 
September... ./33.2/37.9|26.0|35.0/32.9 33.5/30.0] 31.3 | 33.0 | 36.0 
October....... 34.2/38 .6/26.9133.9/33.3)33.4/30.0) 31.7 | 32.6 | 34.5 
November ... ./34.9/39.2/27 .0/38.3/33.9!35.6/31.3) 32.3 | 32.8 | 34.9 
December ..../36.4/41.9/31.8)41.3/34.4/38.8/35.3] 34.3 | 38.4 | 37.9 
Average... .|33.7/87.1/27.6|37.3/33.6/35.0/30.3) 32.9 | 33.6 | 34.8 
Ryg, per bush. : | | | 
VA EONS PRA 49 O47 Bis eis al] iat Wks Olin wetOO TOT in, tue ST -Ou dines 
August... 49 O14? 20) 05.1145. 01510) e100. Ol. 1 ae 37.5 | 45.0 
September. .../49.0/47 .5]...../45.0/51.0147.5150.0] 53.2 |......1...... 
October. ..... 49.0!47 .5/42.5/46.9/51.0/48.8/50.0) 52.8 | 37.5 | 48.0 
November ..../49.0!47.5/60.0/49.4/51.0/52.6/50.0| 50.4 | 37.5 | 48.0 
December ..../55.5/47.5|.. . ee ee 50.0/.. cet 47.5 | 48.0 
me ff a a 
Average....|49.2/47.5/51.3/48.8/51.0'52.5/50.0} 51.9 | 39.0 | 47.1 
PEASE, per bush : | 
AED sisi s tere 0.0\61.3/47.5]....|51.0:'52.5149.0] 50.4 | 52.5 | 51.0 
August....... 51.0/62.5|47.5/50.0/51.0.53.2/49.0| 51.3 | 53.2 | 51.8 
September. .. ./51.9'62.5/47.5)50.0/53.1154.9/49.0) 49.7 | 55.4 | 51.5 
October....... 53.3157 .5/48.6/56.3/56.7 (55.0 51.3| 51.0 | 54.4 | 64.8 
November ..../57.2/59.5/47 .5/58.8/58.1/59.6/55.0) 54.2 | 56.9 | 65.5 
December ..../58.5/62.5)..../61.5/60.1/65.0 56.0 58.7 | 60.9 | 69.8 
Average....|52.9/61.0/47.8157.8/55.9/57.9/51.5) 52.4 | 55.4 | 61.2 
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VALUES—MARKET PRICES.—(Continued. 


TABLE No. VII.—Showing the average prices of ‘Agricultural Products, etc.—Continued. 
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i} 
| | ae eos 
= + : io) ° 
Products. € re = b0 |) g - ee 4 5 EI z is a is 
; ne) ae) ie 5S a, nm D | ° = 5 a | =I 
a S| a) Sie] 8] gle) a] 8] yay 8) — 
A PR CALWOES > i aon pe ss 
Al alo! colo 2442 Siena E |resr. 1886. 
Corn, per bush. | ro 
(invear): | cts. | cts: | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. cts. | cts. cts. | cts.| cts. | cts. | ets 
October ........ Se hatte Der ice, 8 | 30.0].....| 29-1] 32.5)... ee Pe ies 97 .8| 28.4 
November ...... 99° Ohi 1.0. ODA fe Biel g 98581) 29,8) 074 1 h26.S) sunt eds 28.5! 28.0. 
December ...... DOr sie ae ry a aaa Berti bec 29.1 3-4) 59: OV ees 30.1! 26.2: 
- Average...... Pre Mods Agha a9 rey: | ‘Baia 32 ape ase eres 31 8 Ores "26.6 OER eer | 28.7; 27.6 
BUCKWHEAT, | | 
per bush. : | | 
Metouer.i i. 6 esi 35.5} 42.5)..... eee eee EO ie, sachs 1) < eae | a Moa ee Li eon 41.7| 34.5 
November...... SOCOM AAO, cat As fo pee de ase | 47.5 Ae iy ce CRS ea EI Sea ae 46,2) 34.2 
Decemberr. .., ane ATO ay ay Serr aeee st | 55.5]..... Ct eens (erent CPB e ted Potiests edie 47.8] 32.0 
Averagé.....: PERG eeES) oh ike. pelts Ty Cae 15.5 Bred ae ae oat Oe 45.0) 33.7 
My _ BEANS, per bush. : | 
Meee October... ..... F017 95-0117 BY) cores ee oe | Teed etc | eerie FG Set Ope Borda's: [eatin ate 99.4| 78.5. 
November...... PO OBO TOG. Tio mtaalM Wea os ses Pisa amor eves. are eee | Ce Aree 96.3! 86.4 
December ...... 75.0| 95.0/135.0|.....|...-. Peas Webs yeaa tothe olla ans wna eel 98.3! 85.0 
Average ..... | 75.0] 95,0'122.5]..... a eA ED Sn waned Cea Be Peale 97.9] 83.7 
a a ge SN emer) | are aaa | | eit ail |S R ad |RSS GaP ter || MGRNIING, an ea lle are ies 
PoTATOES, p. bush : | | : 
October st... 72.9| 47.5) 76.8| 50.0 60.5] 60.0) 46.3) 67.4} 52.0! 62.0 75.8/62.4) 62.2} 63.2| 43.1 
November...... 67.9| 47.8| 66.5] 49. 4 59.91 61.3; 47.5] 70.0] 53.7| 58.3] 63.3/62.6] 60.1) 61.5) 43.7 
December ...... HOB AT Sle we, 50.0; 60.0] 62.5) 47.5| 74.5| 56.6] 63.4) 63.8/60.7| 64.7) 63.7) 47.9. 
Average...... 70.4 47. 6| 73.3) 49. reaalbeo a 60.1] 61.4 71 70.5| 54.41 60.9| 66.5/61.8] 62.4) 62.8] 44.9 
CARROTS, p. bush. : t q : 
ea inne BS ian Ba Cee BOOED So 22.5) AO-Of ees hae 36.8 26.1) 29.7; 
BME MISS ou aie pce | ar is ate Sah los [rele] Gree = AG.BI. sos « 22.5 40.0 Bechet RE aN a .8} 24.7! 29.7 
TD GerOCry oe is a ated es ote well Gale's [lee neice e's DOO ore DOD SOON oh ih aa tera 36.7] 32.4| 29.2. 
0 LRT a) (ee a | Sregreaecree7 Ware ececes act | RISE EERE USES Sls Coma Wma VISTO aR a. eR ARRRON| ner camns 
PEVCTARC. Safeco s|* ss -- : ites | ROLES | eta 2 | 48.3]..... D2, Di Aaah orotate ered p a aare 30.3] 28.0) 29.6; 
TURNIPS, p. bush. : i ‘ | | 
October ........[..00. So Tae LB tee 50.0)..... 22.5] 34.5]..... 30.0 oft 82.9 29.5 26.1: 
INOWERMDER Micie ce Pies STs8is Sap iecre ne teh. 914603) a os OT Nig OO | eis: «3 US Lee i 29.4) 24.3; 
December. 5.0. bw Meese aE ers {} 10. sl 483/041 5. 97.5| 37.5|..... 80.0|..°.) 80.0) 29.7) 23.7 
Average......|.+:- 1 eS Cee a Re ee 35.71 36.0|:....| 30.0|....| 30.6] 29.5] 24.6; 
Woot, per lb. : i 2 ; ‘ | | 
ulyess..- Daal ro OT el eee 24.0] 21.0] 23.0} 24.0) 19.0] 21.0] 23.5/21.0) 24.1 03.5| 18.9 
ES ae 20.0 | ae 24.0| 21.2] 23.0 22.0 19.0 20.5 23.1 s+] 24.01 22.9 19.0, 
Beprember.... |")... PONE OL. Laas 24.0) 19.8] 23.0], Si aa oleagcaliion oleae: Beery 
eared | stolag see reg] oa] 20..2.| 219] 2051 tock. 
December ......| 18.5! 20.0}..... 19;0lane AGUS ix hs eee 20.0] 20.8} 22.0)....| 21.8) 20.2) 19.3. 
verages ). 2 Fo.91 b0-01....| 19.01 23.8) 19.7| 23.0) 22.5] 19.5] 20.3 -22,6)21.01 28.8] 22.1) 19.1 
: @ ol g |g c.|$ c.|$ c $ o/8 c./$ $ «lg $ (8 c.1$ c.|B c.l$ als Ch 
ee ae . 609 2 Se NE 7 811 8 50| 7 70| 8 88/11 40 10 00 7 50/7 20/13 74\10 2 9 06 
ites pas | 3 00 bolts io en 10 50 3 90 9 50 5 00 10 3 10 i0 10 00/10 13|6 50/13 08/11 24! 9 80 
eptember .....| 9 00/12 00)..... | 
Geen |B BE igh 8 AO Bail ah a Ut QoS by 2312 100 08 
December .. 2. (10: 38'18 50]... bs l10 60] 9 67/12 19]11 Oo|11 67|10 91/12 63/11 75)8 85/18 40/12 32) 9 93 
Average...... 9 35/12 21! 7 7 Boo 43) 9 9 soll 11 10! 9 “9 22110 10 69 10 0 76 12 26) 8 95,7 60)18 80l11 621 9 69; 
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that of the six years 1882-7. 


VALUES—FALL WHEAT. 


TABLE No. VIII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the marketable value of — 
Fall Wheat in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7 ; also 
the average value of produce per acre under crop, and the per cent, ratio of this average in 1887 to | 





Counties. 
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1887. 


Value. 


$ 
461,082 
761,272 
512,912 
362,172 
408,274 
274,340 


2,780,052 


492,612 
743,773 
514,706 


1,751,091 


284,756 
691,181. 


975,937 | 
903, 162 


582,353 
341,649 
497,667 
338,559 
522,623 
103,870 


3,289,883 


972, 153 
406,043 
345,460 
310,970 
467,001 
99,892 
46,015 
133,196 
13,392 


2,094,122 


103,072 


105,325 
119,674 
1,758 
90,654 


317,411 


894 
360 
8,617 


9,871 


11,321,439 














1886. 
Value | Value 
per acre. Value. per acre. 
$c $ $c. 
15423 524,163 | 16 31 
12 69 1,023,662 16 10 
11 76 717,992" 12, 16093 
11 34 399, 269 11 47 
12 34 393,325 LSE 
12 02 327,671 14 ao7 
12 54 | 3,385,922 | 14 70° 
13 88 476,278 ; 14 76 
10 75 1,170,487 | 16 85 
AL 34) 9 2O6 77015 16.16 
Hae 67 2,401,540 ; 16 18 
re 12893 332,518 14 65 
_13 55) 546,067 _|_.12 64 
_ 18 36 878,585 ; 18 26 
12 58 1,062,155 | 16 35 
1 14/35 560,556 | 15 93 
HA 7 369,555 12 25 
10 30 792,51 Doli LOEDO 
12 98 410,358 16 16 
12 86 594,851 | 14 87 
LT 02 151,733 | 15 18 
12 87 |__ 3,941,719 | 16 55 
12 65 318,440 13 79 
12 99 373,823 | .11'53 
16 33 230,073 1127 
12 77 391,383 13 59 
13 69 447,720 15 04 
14 69 (8,78 10°77 
14 31 50,547 | 17 08 
13 52 170,250 | 18 56 
13 99 19,225 | 15 87 
| 13 67 2,080,192 | 12 61 
Si 61 23,770 | 14 84 
10 63 12,960 | 14 35 
10 94 53,337 | 15 33 
12 54 4,922 16 19 
| 12 54 4,593 14 72 
| 10 97 9,426 | 11 28 
Ltd 59 14 75 
10 58 230 Wek? 69 
13 80 1,848 | 13 69 
14 02 3,542 | 12 88 
12 49 29,263 , 14 61 
|" 11°84 136,950 | 14 81 
13 74 162,657 OL 
14 32 183,782 | 19 14 
14 90 839 11 34 
sb evs 127,057 19 28 
13 24 474,335 | 18 36 
14 90 640 | 11 03 
13:33 44 14 67 
19 99 434 | 12 76 
19 06 1,118 ih ergy 


12 61 














13,300,361 











2,772,701 








15 00 


Yearly average for 























the six years 1882-7. | Per 
| cent. 
Value | ratio. 
Value. per acre. 
$ $c 
566,584 17 45 87 
1,061,605 17 26 74 
781,095 17 37 68 
528,308 15 92 71 
493,184 14 87 83 
329,881 | 14 28 84 4 
__3,760,657 |_16 46). 76 7 
576,857 TOCORI IS) eo 
1,281,380 17 88 60 
914,464 17 62 64 
ST 60 WES 
532,038 18 60 70 
1,042,020 | 18 99 gO 
211,574,088 1) PTSNSO ae 
1,360, 450 17 94 70 
697,529 17 55 82 
532,218 16 74 70 
856, 844 18 05 57 
533,130 18 17 71 
765,023 18 63 69 
213,198 17 64 63 
4,958,802) 17 88 }1 69) 
377,591 16 75 76 
566,815 17 40 75 
405,741 17 53 93 
548,514 19 41 66 
785,502 19 61 70 
226,509 20 35 72 
62;999 in L807, 76 
188,612 19 21 70 
33,013 | 14 44 9¢ 
3,195,296 | 18 45 74 
32,616 15 81 54° 8 
36,092 17 32 61 
96,479 16 82 65 
24,603 17 50 72 
14,194 16 74 75 
11,642 15 24 72 
1,029 11 56 102 
3,977 16 78 63 
26,782 14 21 97 
21,027 17 32 81 
_____ 60,880 17 88 70 
329,271 16 69° 68 
168,658 | 17 73 77 
190,699 19 05 75 
1,253 14 24 105 
142,494 7 PLoS 67 
503,104 18 03 73 
856 | 15 29 97). 
678 16 54 81 
6,962 ‘ 21 69 92 | 
8,496 | 20 33 94 
17,101,976 4 17.66 (23 
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VALUES—SPRING WHEAT. 

y TABLE No. IX.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the marketable value of 
‘ Spring Wheat in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7; 
* also the average value of produce per acre under crop, and the per cent. ratio of this average in 1887 

to that of the six years 1882-7. 
Yearly average for 
peat: pee’ the six years 1882-7. | Per 
Counties. | RIES I ee TT eee Cents 
Value Value Value. | ratio. 
Value. per acre. Value. per acre. Value. per acre. 
$ $ oc. $ $c. gee ae 
LHS SAL, Lee A to 13,824 10 05 18,334 10 51 23,487 13 03 Ws 
CERO, 523 SUR Aa ea 33,050 9 36 44,901 12 99 36,643 12 74 73 
Mi re oEY. 5 6 inet sls > 9 5% 8,455 7 80 34,866 | 10 39 26,128 |< 12) 23 64 
RINGET OIG e tes .c) ciao vial ears oss oe 5,415 6 93 9,340 8 84 11,522 11 93 58 
LEA Een Yel Soe (ae or 21,283 7 06 25,718 8 90 35,720 | 11 67 60 
Ry cNandneet Meee © 7,234 | 6 86 14,822 | 9 70 29,474 | 11 79 58 
Gtala ga ie ts. se > os 89,261, peciee 147,981 | 10 55 155,974)" 12 23s 7 
MOTH OME ana a Doty enone 30,976 5 50 92,855 10 06 93, 155 12 08 46 
a ERT tops Abe open. Cee ee 55,862 5 87 192,062 8 84 257,911 11 48 51 
ESP UECE tN etree os ie sists woes es 94,255 i 32_ 179,293 3. 30 | 180,362 Dees 62 
Aba Laut hie Seutessictsre: 3 s'<'s ae 181,093 _ 6 46 464,210 9 91 531,428 1165 | 55 
SSE SY CONES to iy 2439310 7.67 403,767 | 10 53 601,240))|,12°65" lin 60m 
Rirmicoe ee ta banin ee... sn 279,743 | 881} 503,130 | 1394 | 486,229 | 1333 | 62 
SE GUGINO thee AaeO orn + ss o's 521,186 | 7 95 906,897 | 12 19 1,087,469 | 12 95 61 
LES GUCE GS a LP a Oa Ae ne 44,737 6 OL 183,371 ir: 177,758 | 12737 49 
CIOL GE ea eet Masieis vee 5 5 45,300 6 59 187,259 9 96 163,394 13; OL 49 
[BYRNE boon ceane 65 AW Oc.s ORE EICIES 4,310 7 35 12,877 8 61 17,776 At 51 64 
LEO OE Sob SCR, See 32,180 4 68 125,214 8 57 201,081 12 61 37 
yi CUES te ey, Oe 96,417 6 11 208,045 | 10 66 301,746 | 12 55 49 
pave 60) 9 Oe 2a 17,704 6 16 53,714 SiGe 84,927 | 12 79 48 
Sas Oe PE Ree fy Se 178,957 | 948) 212,716 | 11 82) — 261,127 | 12 46° 76 
OI, SBUSs es ae ae 419,605 7 06 933,196 | 10 35 1,207,809 | 12 62 56 
MmCOlNRGe Fo ease dais es ep {ola 8,287 6 66 20,132 9 22 31,009 | 12 50 53 
EDGE UIE ey ok IE Sralefele es © ai0 he) 15,304 7 28 27,489 9 64 37,092 | 12 63 58 
SEN OL Se 19,701 7 46 32,256 | 10 00 46,879 | 1277 58 
. EEL Ae Cage dn sae 84,933 8 58 116,596 10 82 196,542 14 70 58 
COP osdctia shan eette LEP 199,788 8 46 334,705 | 13 52 412,033 | 14 97 57 
MP CALION ide 04 Avg stele ats ele 60 : 439, 227 10 33 708, 429 15 35 739,081 15 20 68 
MOAT TATA Pi. «oi sloisis 90's 0 > sais 285,610 9 81 391,870 | 12 43 617,846 15 02 65 
Northumberland...... eA aste 191,915 8 53 274,279 , 10 90 394,606 | 12 92 66 
Prince Edward ........++++++ 62,299 | 10 92 63,316 | 10°77 90,313 | 12 09 90 
AAS UD pa eka 1,307,064 9 38 | 1,969,072 | 12 91 | 2,565,401 | 14 43 65 
Lennox and Addington ....... 55,150 9 82 65,607 11 06 93,733 13 42 73 
1A ae pane be 69,391! 9 66 93,817 | 1139} 121,564] 1387) 70 
Leeds and Grenville .......... 125,894 9 06 185,718 | 12 67 202,945 | 14 44 63 
CROs Rte a's. ose 8 Beers sy 71,957 | 18 00 93,882 | 15 81 79,906 | 16 38 79 
RS ROLINOMDN Sos) <i 5 bd oe taiels on se 69,960 13 26 72,441 13 48 71,707 15 92 83 
MGC PAIFY. vos ce rele eee ver ans 109,128 | 12 79 120,901 | 13 54 115,232 | 14 48 87 
EPSRC OUI EY 6 vies A sie eneises ie 94,223 11 06 144,750 15 86 112,476 13 77 80 
eet hb sos eisie’e aie.e eos 46,038 | 11 57 62,946 | 14 00 64,433 | 14 75 78 
RAT TOGOIN Asi ee ote ale dobre sce elrielass 256,169 13 31 258,405 12 22 332,667 14 84 90 
MEP OWE Fook pies Wiehe oss Ske ae’ 212,760 9 64 298,458 12 09 368, 946 14 90 65 
ce aa ho ce lp 136,779 | 958) 163,809 | 11 40) 200,147 | 13 90!) 69 
EPOUA eke Se start cdertis Ace vp aheie 1,247,449 10 93 1,560,734 12 70. 1,763, 756 14 54 7D 
ERO APIS Menara 210,814 | 8 92 335,876 | 12 12 466,164 | 13 64] 65 
PPE RCEDOLOUCH | iccicd oh ete d+ ssn cee 204,317 8 81 308,580 | 12 25 325,481 | 12 33 71 
PPA DULPON ss sides cas 6 $s ole exp 13,787 | 10 34 12,658 | 11 92 14,215 | 10 79 96 
PPARUITICS PA bolt Nsips aula c << Sele phe 107,213 8 33_ 171,449 | 11 64 246,890 | 14 23 59 
Potala. ¢ 1084 peste at. net 536,131 | -8 78 828,563 | 12 06 | 1,052,750 ; 13 29 66 
UT EN eso Aten 12,289 | 9 21 13,107 | 11 01 91.158} 1352| 68 
| eae Reels Ce are «|-tae 10,661 | 11 83 13,690 ,; 11 39 25,790 | 15 18 78 
Milvomar:. c+. pit Be odd a 69,142 | 1618 63,501 | 11 48 121,561 | 18 36 88 
Totals..... Ble heey a. feted wate 92,092 | 14 15 90,298 | 11 39 168,509 | 17 05 83 
EDO POVINCE. vases lose 4,393,831 906 | 6,900,951 | 11.95 | 8,533,096 | 13 63 66 
I 








Barley in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7 ; 
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VALUES—BARLEY. 
TABLE No. X.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the marketable value of 


also the 


average value of produce per acre under crop, and the per cent. ratio of this average in 1887 to that. of 


the siX years 1882-7. 


Counties. 
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Yearly average for 
woah ae the six years 1882-7.| Per 
Tut a ioe Gl ee Ce lGe 
Value Value | ratio. 
Value Rennes Value _ Value. per acre, 
$ $ Cc. $ $ GX, 
39,125 | 16 26 41,317 34,587 | 15 26 107 | 
80,151 | 13 49 72,786 86,115 | 15 13 89. 
49,699 | 11 82 61,287 66,683 | 15 21 73 
69,932 | 10 97 69,875 89,514 | 14 80 74 | 
130,021) 4 9179010) WihT OOS 184,604 | 12 46 79 
39,956 | 10 99 38,421 54,030 | 13 16 83.4 
407,884 ‘| 11 41 460,694 | 12 96 615.593 | 12°62 83 
174,347 | 12 54 186,645 206,008 | 14 31 88 
393,849 | 14 08 314,883 407,832 | 15 87 89. 
240,297 | 12 61 269,093 277,762 | 15 09 84. | 
808,493 | 13 27 770,621 "| 991/602 |" 15 (2) eam 
DOU G17 4 vie 29 316,193 Y 347,048 | 14 32 86 
450,044 | 13 12° 414,015 424,677 | 15 07 87 | 
741,661 | 12 78 730,208 771,725 | 14 72 87 
176,850 | 12 74 175,453 919,878 | 14 93 85. 
235,789 | 13 72 216,065 981,542 | 17 08 80 
2716571 012170 240,870 252,694 | 15 41 82 
221,583 | 14 08 204,014 291,734 | 16 53 85 
476,696 | 13 43 477,965 525,342 | 15 71 85s 
221,755 | 14 38 214 668 257,497 ; 
180,672 | 13 75 178,530 158,534 
1,785,002 | 13 49 | 1,707,560 1,987,221 | 
35,657 | 10 06 35,913 59,592 
167,625 | 12 30 161,127 187,213 
188,212 | 14 15 169,461 195,253 
505,393 | 13 40 437,076 508,663 
877,741 | 14 07 882,733 873,515 
576,502 | 14 38 612,548 577,139 
677,318 | 13 19 797,958 696,788 
DOL Avay ty pL 564,911 603,950 
387,849 | 10 03 351,345 £ 466,257 
3,967,768 | 1279 | 4,013,067 4,168,370 
420,463 | 11 49 446,545 539,337. 
134,952 | 10 08 165,803 255,689 
125,523 | 12 97 138,354 161,717 
67,034 | 14 18 78,226 124,709 
27,439 | 14 93 23,971 39,158 
26,094 | 11 57 25,024 27,281 
48,917 | 14 69 46,435 32,880 
23,887 | 13 23 16,677 18,619 
134,834 | 16 58 133,820 119,863 
19,312 | 10 05 19,757 17,794 
35,065 | 11 47 38,426 | 38,080 j 
1,063,470 | 12 26 | 1,133,088 1,375,127 : 
444,477 | 13 04 439,741 412,307 | 14 24! 92 
145,653 | 10 32 200,988 192,763 | 14 16 13 
3.932 | 11 34 3,095 3,876 | 13 79 82 
827,305 | 9 80 | 522,317. 558,692 | 13 70 72 
920,667 | 11 25 | 1,166,141 1,162,638 ; 13 96 8149 
7,407 | 12 58 7,097 6,832 | 12 24 103 
5,730 | 10 91 12,984 9,383 | 13 23 82 
7,366 |. 17°01 8,389 | 8,340.) 14 79 115 
20,503 | 18 25 28,470 24,505 ° 13 41 | 99 
"9,715,448 | 12 66 | 10,009,799 ~ 10,896,771 | 14 83 85 
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VALUES—OATS. 


TABLE No. XI.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the marketable value of 
Oats in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7 ; also the 


average value of produce per acre under crop, and the per cent. ratio of this average in 1887 to that of 
the six years 1882-7. 


: 


























































































































1887 Yearly average for 
/ oe the six years 1882-7.) Per 
Counties. cent. 
Value Value = Value | ratio 
Value. per acre. Value. per acre Value per acre. 
: $ Gio: i 
TE a 449,089 | 13 84 iain Be oi 979,584 i 17 100 
alee tens 432,909 | 12 61 455,163 | 13 96 455,162 | 14 37 88 
Spigin .......:.... 4 Peete 368,546 | 11 12 412.214 | 13 56 425.631 | 13 60 82 
eG. sc htc ata oe 206,960 | 7 35 253,055 | 10 45 308,587 | 11 85 62 
Mitaldimand...........:-.-++-- 199,964 | 8 78 227,839 | 10 73 249,144 | 11 76 75 
SR 192,478 | __ 9 10 | 187,876 | 10 95 209,172 | 11 26 81 
Bess ou. Hh uaoue aye ck 1,849,896 | 1076! 1,937,398 | 1254 | 2,027,280 | 12 97° 83 
EON ig do fol cess vtbaee less 435,588 | 1075 | 462,064 | 12 45 476,901 | 12 91 83 
Tea ae eae 982,789 | 12 51 866,569 | 11 82 947,796 | 13 38 93 
Bruce .......... 2.5... seen es 634,941 | 10 28 | 648,403 |_ 10 99 | 664,115 | 12 14 | 80 
Be ralaeouas yo} acanven.. 2,058,318 | 11 386 | _1,977,036 | 11 67 | 2,988,812 | 12 86 | 88 
Grey de ag IER Sa ae ay 900,335 é a 919,073 10 55 oi 330 iH 74 a 
BIRCOCME TIN BPE ie. o oi. dives oo hws. s ,194 Ts 2 16 716, 2 
Potala silty eakdelce ss 1,561,520 9 89 | 1,746,123 | 11 25 | 1,647,248 | 1193) _ 83° 
Beeaclesex..ai...-...4-.0+..-. 813,115 | 11 25 864,097 | 12 57 920,689 | 13 69 82 
|S Oa een 587,146 | 10 68 661,383 | 12 92 686,000 | 13.84 77 
Brant An ie es ae 172,878 | 9 30 186,704 | 11 02 233,360 13 23 - 
Bri... 5. he Ree ee ee 727,597 | 12 48 715,231 | 13 20 744,407 | 1 
Mvellington ...<........--.+6- 826,841 | 10 74 827,971 | 11 84 831,268 | 12 94 83 
Meer AD. oe wore 413,051 | 11 35 383,627 | 11 22 447,987 | 13 58 84 
SIRE OE) ee ee 357,884 | 11 20 340,869 | 11 69 323,234 | 12 18 92 
LE ee 3,898,512 | 1115 | 3,979,882 | 1227) 4,186,245 | 13 51 83 
Lincoln segricteres cesseceees 147,663 | 8 00 163,135 | 10 02 208, 955 i e of 
MeWentworth...........2...000s 257,736 | 8 93 313,016 | 11 26 369,92 
sot ike cs ees 900,628 | 10 71 186,781 | 10 29 929,506 | 12 98 83 
pe ence BL 309,089 | 10 70 295,316 | 10 88 eee a ns BS 
Beles... Se Le 758,571 | 11 48 "817,392 | 13 09 41, 
el ok Wake. sss . 553,789 | 11 35 665,401 | 13 55 604,733 | 1334; 83 
9 b] 

Reh. kata diel ces 332,919 |. 10 05 425,856 | 12 45 420,782 | 13 09 vii 
Northumberland............+. 250,262 | 7 54 311,135 | 9 93 311,795 | 10 92 69 

| Prince Edward ............-+- 94,083 | 6 84| 150,064 | 9 69 130,627 |__ 9 66 it 

Bp Totale 55.6.2. . esc. 2,904,740 | 10 02 | 3,828,096 | 11 81 | 3,471,279 | 1296) 77 

Lennox and Addington ...... 195,447 |, 7 91 228,350 | 9 55 229,280 | 10 64 6 

ae 190,658 | ° 6 78 263,876 | 9 44 276,853 | 10 67 64 

_ Leeds ene lleetae ns... 622,126 | 9 42 717,431 10 64 ee i ee | Ee 
ets we oes... 991,281 | 980] 401,293 | 12 66, 

ETON Go is ds woos Se ween 274,052 | 11 25 316,967 | 12 48 309,379 | 12 71 89 
Ree arty s, 85.0.5 a cichasae vs 316,112 | 10 38 315,041 | 1019 | 360,264 | 12 15 85 
eS) BS Sates ae ere 307,662 | 11 18 324,987 | 12 02 980,096 | 11 06 101 
eres ey enh Bh o's 194,398 | 10 09 217,819 | 10 84 906,855 | 11 61 87 
Bera as i eee hae 678,169 | 11 12 661,280 | 10 42 [32,777 | le O6n ero 

BRODIT OW ik. c see eee se eeee 330,248 | 7 80 469,125 | 10 98 442,316 | 11 68 67 
OS ae a 334,208 | 8 23 409,734 | 10 13 408,155 | 11 78° 70 

Me Totals: 06h. ..0s0ce es 3,734,361 | 9 47 | _ 4,325,003 | 1079 | 4,381,011} 1192) 79 

MEV ICtOria,, . . coc. ses vee coves 426,824 | 10 36 442.188 | 11 57 424,819 | 11 90 87 

 Peterborough........ss00eeee: 262,100 | 8 42 326,156 | 10 72 322,679 | 11 58 Ves 
BO TEOUTE OLS 0). sick sore lols » aves o's 39,643 8 04 55,776 | 11 20 44,934 9 83 82 
OR Seen 315,791 | 7 43 478,351 | 10 60| 435,508 | 10 72 )___—69 

Totals FeeWeiaicte ee) bicvelsleLesere,s ece.6 1,044,358 8 72 1,302,471 10 97 1,227,940 11 28 hid 

| CB RERE Ar maa: NT i eee 85 

RiMuckoka .........0cseeeeee a3ga4| 901 | 88,885) 964) 8h 954| IN 
Bercy So 45.572 | 11 07 41,622 | 11 08 48,769 | 11 52 96 

MP OUINC ayy a0. oto ectteiete, Forel d ots Hiyé 
SEAL Le. eats fos'e 2 71,163 | 14 27 45.579 | 1099] __ 47,960 |_ 13 07_ 109 
AE ee Ag ate tn cree ~ 200,729 | 10 39 176,086 | 10 28 181,683 | 11 43 95 
ee a ee | 
Whe Province: ..<+sss+0e00: 17,247,443 | 10 25 | 18,772,995 | 11 57 19,161,498 | 12 58 | 81 
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the six years 1882-7. 


VALUES—RYE. 


TABLE No, XII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the marketable value of 
Rye in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7; also the 
average value of produée per acre under crop and the per cent. ratio of this average in 1887 to that of 





Counties. 
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Yearly average for 
mee seeds the six years 1882-7. | Per 
ia COLES 
Value Value | Value | ratia 
Value. per acre. Value. per acre. Value. per acre. 
$ $ ¢. $ $ c. $ $ Cc. 
6,171 | 9 36 7,178 | 10 81 9,161 | 11 74 80. 
8,548 | 8 13 5,207 | 9 62 6,984 | 11 86 69 
7,798 | 7 55 8,701 | 9 08 11,451 | 9 94 76 
38,827 | 5 37 43.171 Poy e23 60,224 | 8 52 63 
VABT OG: 19 2,245 | 8 22 10,094 | 10 66 58 
3,583 | 7 04 5,451 | 10 86 6,766 | 1007} 7 
66,084 ) 6 19° 71,953 | 8 08) 104,680) 9 34) 66 
A: 408 | 7 41 408 | 8 87 1,857 lo 67 | FF 
1,964 | 901 83,727 | 15 66 2,998 | 10 82 83 
2,684 | 7 76 2,349 | 7 83 3,665 | 964} 80 
8,056 | 8 17 6,484 | 1110) 8,520} 10 04 | Sl 
4,587 | 9 65 1,462 | 10 44 5,978 | 10 64 91 
11,140 | 7 85 8,835 | 814] 25,857 | 1h 62 68 
LUM en ebsites 10,297 | 8 41) 31,835) 1142) 73 
31840) i 48 1,789 | 10 05 4,475 | 10:15 71 
4,258 | 6 34 6,368 | 10 61 9,449 | 8 78 72 
6,382 | 6 60 8.372107. 08 75220: | (0 + S057 1s 
2.050 | 4 95 1,284 | 10 44 2.230 | 8 64 BT 
5-071 4 V7 42 3,379 | 9 71 8,745 | 10:69 69 — 
2,954 | 8 66 2,970 | 9 22 5,877 | 10 69 81 
4,768 | 6 93 7,647 | 13 05 9,569: | 10 66 65 
29,323 | _6 82 26,809 |" 10 38° 4b 80,0655) CONT SE TE 
450 | 6 92 2,645 9 03 4,866 9 71 ria 
4,550 | 6 83 1,974 | 8 09 9,955.| 10 76 63 
1,859 | 7 59 1,715 | 8 09 5,289 | 10 58 72 
731 | 5 94 4,416 | 10 44 19,246 | 12 84 46. 
4,907 | 8 04 4,953 | 8 05 18,378 | 977 82. 
T3817 Jat e776 L074 007, 41 34,029 | 10 93 7 
21,335 | 5 98 29,630) 7 95 49,321 | 9.26 64. 
49,911 | 5 52 52, 804 | 7 56 _ 96,934 | 8 35 66. 
36,686 | 5 87 56.819 siy7 15 75,487 | 8 21 71 
ABUT 40.) S08 | | 2G ,028 Sr DT | yen slsolb) he OT es 
90,201 | 7 03 29,887 | 8 28 51,550:| 9 19 76 
6,185 | 6 09 5,916 | -8 15 41,811 | 10 55 58 
11,033 | 6 21 19198 | 8 35 | 86,285 | 11.18 56. 
4,116 | 5 94 10,556 | 1117 22:992 | 14 47 41, 
1,882 | 10 39 2,629 | 12 70 7,162:| 13 09 79, 
p PATE O25 ARR. 172 1p yeSD 731) 1108 4) ee 
328 | 6 56 2,757 | 10 21 3,412 | 1101 60. 
356. ih 91 483 |- py eee eee ee 3366| 1256} 118 
26,517 | 7 99 29,992 | 9 87 76,350 | 10 93 73 
32,670 | 678 54,391 | 11 07 84,221 | 11 97 5T 
9,188 710 9712 18,544 | 8 67 66,602 | 12 19 5S. 
112,421 | 7 01 | 174,087 | 9 58 444,482 | 11 23 | 62 
3,614 | 9 90 5,649 | 7 31 11,744 | 10 05 99 
13,441 | 6 30 26,619 | 8 70 33,472 | 9 72 65 
1,596 | 619 1,152 | 7 68 2.943 | 10 29 60: 
EBD 3059 ManKG 126 82,164 | 842] 147,594 | 9 BL | 66. 
78,610 | 6 37 115,884 | 8 41 195,753 | 9 59 66. 
2,087 | 8 42 3.204; 940| 5,496] 1219 69: 
408 | 7 42 2,779 | 11 48 5,330 | 13 06 57 
E557" | 77842). ie GOs teug BS L170, |. 0 17>, hee 
4,052 8 30 6,586 9 98 11,626 | 12 29 68 
6 48 577,573 | 8 52| 1,157,976 | 1005| 64 
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the six years 1882-7. 


VALUES—PEASE. 


TABLE No. XITI.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the marketable value of 
Pease in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the six years 1882-7 ; also the 
average value of produce per acre under crop and the per cent. ratio of this average in 1887 to that of 





Counties. 
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Yearly average for 
the six years 1882-7. Per 
eee ENT al ha bic ied cent. 
Value | ratio 
Value. per acre. 

$ $ c. 

43,953 | 11 23 74 
105,674 | 1177 77 
123,897 | 10 90 BT 
154,779 | 11 34 47 
139,416 | 10 98 56 

39,254 | 10 07 TT 
606,273 |. 11 14 on 

95,004 | 11 17 62 
415,319 | 13 88 89 
517,996 | 14 47 87 

1,028,319 | 13 86 | 84 

601,381 | 13 69 83 

417,187 | 13 65 72 
1,018,568 | 13 68 ey 

227,617 | 11 64 Bois 
186,908 | 13 23 73 

99,675 | 11 58 46 
302,349 | 14 26 87 
513,648 | 14 17 83 
183,935 | 13 72 63 

ph SAU, 886 1) 12 88) Noe 
1,655,7177| (0181940) Se 

48,966 | 10 99 58 
120,082 | 12 27 64 
134,368 | 13 22 49 
160,670 | 12 68 65 
357,221 | 18 56 79 
335,178 | 12 99 72 
976,393 | 12 69 70 
218,070 | 10 79 B4 
111,007 | 1009] 61 

1,761,955 | 12 39 66 

103,189 | 11 79 57 
133,487 | 11 538 56 

78,891 | 12 38 aver 

24,921 | 14 02 80 

36,353 | 13 06 76 

75,081 | 11 62| 106 
101,220 | 9 81 99 

54,440 | 12 64 83 
181,238 | 13 49 87 
258,892 | 12 46 71 
159,881 | 1406 | 62 

4 | 1,207,593 | 1233 | 74 
203,905 | 12 73 78 

183,849 | 12 16 60 

18,827 | 1218 86 
195,824 , 10 91 57 
602, 405 | 11 90 66 

33,688 | 12 78 84 

17,035 | 13 34] 106 

53,072 | 16 28 | 107 
103,795 | 1447 | 101 

7,984,625 | 1277 | 73 
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VALUES—WHEAT TO PEASE. 


“TABLE No. XIV.—Showing by Goanty 
able value of Wheat, Barley, Oats, 


Municipalities and groups of Counties the aggregate market- | 


ye and Pease in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the 


yearly average for the six years, 1882-7; also the average value of produce per acre under crop, and 
the per cent. ratio of this average in 1887 to that of the six years 1882-7. 


Counties. 
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1887. 1886. 
Value 
Value. per acre. Value 
$ B c. .$ 
1,015,512 | 1396] 1,035,489 
1,462,784 12 07 1,758,330 
1,059,240 10 49 1,430,431 
790, 895 8 36 967,438 
847,075 9 81 1,034,171 
559,643 10 25 613,877 
5,735,149 | 10 81 |__6,839,736_ 
1,298,484 | 1124 | 1,375,964 
2,629,193 | 11 86 | 2,981,566 
1,980,494 | 1108 | 2352,411 
5,838,171 | 11 45 | 6,709,941 
2,249,948 | 10 45 | 2,533,232 
2,409,875 | 1098 | 2,725,412 
4,659,823 | 10 72 | __5,258,644 
2,202,452 | 1140 | 2,600,612 
1,639,575 oD tly ed 1,821,712 
850,078 10 52 923,717 
1,780,597 | 1157 | 2,169,838 
2'995.056 | 1136 | 2,437,984 
1,314,168 | 11.80] 1.442396 
966,777 | 1124 | 1,025,171 
10,978,703 | 11 43 | 12,421,430 
500,457 9 90 595,321 
949,278 | 1067 | 1,007,291 
832,144 | 12 27 750,877 
1,334.973 | 1151, 1,402,363 
2,627,139 | 1214 | 27852/874 
1,977,171 | 1155 | 2/463,700 
1,578, 607 10 92 1,968,039 
1312462 | 8901 1,606,218 
735,607 | 8 38 | 882,194 
11,847,838 wa 86 | 138,478,877 
763, 982 9 52 904,600 
479,631 7 83 666,112 
973,936 | 969] 1,179,525 
455,945 | 10 71 606,037 
403,200 11 67 448,210 
515,197 11 09 521,581 
520,596 11 16 603,173 
298,548 10 55 301,723 
1,257,803 11 94 1,237,468 
777,915 | 8 48| 1,076,472 
642,189 |° 881 | 795,574 
7,088,942 9 98 8,370,475 
1,371,114 10 95 1,587,392 
861,159 9 08 1,236,746 
78,201 9 03 90,8795 
1,024,250 § 13 1,623,709 
3,534,724 | 9 40 | 4,588,726 
136,863 | 9 52 146,007 
79,836 11 69 82,615 
225,973 t 15 91 154, 232 
442,672 12 50 382,854 
~ 49,926,022 | 10 79 | 58,000,683 
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Yearly average for 
the six years 1882-7. 
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14 12 
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VALU ES—CORN. 
‘TABLE No. XV.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the marketable value of 
| Corn in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the three years 1885-7 ; also 
fe the average value of produce per acre under crop, and the per cent. ratio of this average in 1887 to 
| that of the three years 1885-7 S 
| Yearly average for 
i 1887. 1886. the three years 1885-7.| Per 
| Counties. Value Value Value | cent. 
Value. per Value. per Value. per ratio. 
acre. acre, acre. 
oe , 8 $c. 3 $c. g $c. 
_ Essex Dery Ltt esc’ cls vn sale eth 533,466 | 18 07 647,786 | 20 70 607,811 | 19 63 92 
MCN ke ice tere tenes 329,069 | 13 96 532,244 | 20 05 451,019 | 17 68 79 
I ule oes Ae k's sw 2 0's ote 207,413 | 15 02 284,874 | 21 62 262,791 | 19 08 79 
ME TT ghar, AG waiale's a bel dete 6 125,051 9 09 262,952 | 20 01 206,945 | 15 86 57 
BETA 55,190 8)a6 oso SES ets 21,173 17 44 22,490 | 20 06 21,087 18 26 96 
) Welland ........-.......-.++. 92,708 | 17 60 94,496 | 18 91 94,742 | 18 00 98 
eh Lotalsue nse). o. 1 Bee 1,308,880 | 15 02) 1,844,842 | 20 44 | 1,644,395 | 18 33} 82 _ 
BID SOly S00 Sere ke 88,333 | 14 23 103,165 | 17 938 102,268 |../16,,74.\ 78 
PREP OER 2c. (hc: Nats ai's ane Othe elo" due 22,021 | 23 86 22,039 | 21 738 24,378 | 22 76 105 
ICC che, sb ais hdnvaivs he eee eos 5,970 | 14 35 8,521 | 19 32 7,887 | 17 60 82 
Ba etals sO My ig.c ct tieebs 116,324 | 15 41 133,725 | 18 55 134,533 [17 63 | 087 
LOU ee cee ee eke! oni lerers oi 5,005 11 48 6,143 | 16 56 5,150 | 14 51 79 
OO Sa a Se 5,794 7 65 12,109 | 15 87 8,925 |. 12 41 62 
PRAISE Mila ce :nlelalereretaje sss 10,799 | 9 05 18,252 | 16 10 14,075 13 11 69 
PUTAFOROK ) yews as oe we Mette 5 > 131,173 14 37 179,138 | 18 48 163,197 L7p4on oes 
EE ae ee Gio vie <a ele Se adie eae 109,039 14 54 128,483 | 18 32 121,664 | 16 94 86 
BSP OYEUM ed hae cits son es 0 8's wie woe 55,552 13 87 76,314 19 89 68,674 | 17 60 7 
hoya Se ey 0 0 Ea 12,046 | 15 31 8,887 | 19 32 9,966 |. 17.51 87 
PW Ollin tO 00 fis. p ee eee sees 7,082 | 14 35 4,703 | 16 56 6,353 |. .16 59 86 
BW ALCTIOO.., .0 5-2 cee nr eee 8,028 | 1033 15,363 | 21 16 12,910 | 15 33 67 
MPRUINEGENI oh ctetr sitios ciel s eevee 1,125) (411 48 530 es 56 988 14 97_ ne 77 
TCA ae oa pielelelorece ees 393,995 | 14 22 413,418 18 75_ ____ 383,752 17 23_ Wwe 83 
Ea 91,865 15 22 93,500 | 17 77 98,728 17 31 88 
BPW Cnt WOTth.w.... 2. eee ene as 65,947 | 15 66 57,589 | 18 47 66,972 | 17 97 87 
OES TARDE Da AP OAR eS A Ls 7 65 9,031 | 11 04 9,620 | 11 30 68 
MEN St NG PAL Bee Nears aie Wan, aw oe 4,535 | 11 48 6,193 | 17 25 5,308 | 15 61 74 
OO a | Cee Te eran 16,891 15 07 16,200 | 17 94 18,537 18 34 82 
MPEN CAPE Clk! ASAE on. (5, shererm wie 28, 243 12 30 35,046 | 17 48 28,171 |. .13, 62 90 
ORE ES GL 9) ee ae 14,361 9 02 20,658 | 16 25 17,930 tc 12,12 74 
meNorthumberland:............- 46,901 | 13 18 44,057 | 14 77 42,373 | 12 64 104 
Birince HaAWard ..)..2...6.645++- 54,927 | 11 12 $3,521 |: 12°42 45,525 i 10 68 104 
SSN EO gs A poh ca eee 330,788 | 13 18 315,795 | 16 26 333,165 | 14 62 90 
Lennox and Addington ....... 20,671 | 11 84 21,579 | 15 55 23,464 | 14 17 84 
MOTOTNCCNAC. Wil vcs + 2 c's dee esses 18,285 | 13 14 15,527 | 13 25 20,493 | 14 07 93 
| Leeds and Grenville .......... 90,770 | 18 68 62,263 | 18 00 69,829 | 16 52 113 
MEMIUNGAS 0. iscicec, cevsweeroe 33,755 | 26 31 98 7 0L Wes 25,593.) 19 24 137 
BESCOPMONE. | cic cleo oo sis euseeisieios 18,899 ' 16 26 12,354! 16 56 * 16,567 | 16 52 98 
Glengarry ........- eee eeeeeee 6,802 | 14 35 6,124 | 19 32 7,582 | 15 25 94 
BEECSCOUL «rue ciate cieie.ora wiclece ake rapt scs 16,280 | 16 96 19,927 14 90 18,370 | 15 00 113 
MEUSBRLL. cc wlsn see eosdintvag cae 2,944 7 89 4,413 | 18 86 3,966 | 11 73 67 
Re TELOM. i's Gp. ss 'eise)o «theless! 9% 12,432 | 138 44 10,603 | 10 49 14,866 | 14 48 93 
MEW (sees Nek <= lek teen 7,336 | 17 22 5,081 | 19 32 5,899 | 1524) 113 
ENED LOUS e  ae ee 14,416 | 15 05 12,038 | 12 97 13,100_ 12 94 EEG 
| Poh RE cee ee 242,590 | 16 66 198,680 | 1590! 219,529 | 1552 | 107 
CUO ets ae iee ts sed eceretotn cs + 7,706 | 14 35 5,560 | 238 46 6,515) 015. 97 90 
! Betechorough. BAe bid os ete 3,022 8 04 2,926 | 18 40 4,546 | 12 88 62 
SU COG es cee 1,033 | 11 48 1,007 1349 1,289 |) 13 15 87 
MePPAStINGS | 255... oe neers 63,495 | 14 64 50,769 | 14 26 52,326 | 13 00| 113 
BROLAIS OR clare sicpe mate eis o's ors 75,256 | 14 09 60,262 | 14 96 64,676 | 13 25 106 
Wpituskoka....../..2-.006e05-+- 2,728 | 16 14 TAs L069 9,084} 1191| 136 
: Bacar foxes eu to2 | 11 49 "469 | 13 79 447 | 13 97 82 
RICO, aise) desc sc sceevecess 402 | 11 49 BED _ 13 88 436 | 13 21 87 
| POG EEGs cis lore! ors. o, ¢ nye! e esters 2 3,532 | 14 78 PIOT wld SF 2,967 | 12 36 120 
MCP rovinde. |... 9b S- 3,412,164 | 1472 | 2,982,285 | 1906] 2,797,092 | 17 19| 86 
iF : NR Ra aM oa MS ee a a ee PUREE a Gl TE ’ 
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VALUES—BUCKWHEAT. 


TABLE No. XVI.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Ccunties the marketable value of — 
Buckwheat in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the three years 1885-7 ; 
also the average value of produce per acre under crop, and the per cent. ratio of this average in 1887 
to that of the three years 1885-7. 

























































































Yearly average for 
1887. 1886. the three years 1885-7. Per 
Counties. | cent, 
Value. Value Value. Value Value. | Value ratio 
| per acre. per acre. per acre. 
$ $c. $ $ c. $ $ c. 
TBR OMA ith Mats Maa ae Rel ee ee 4,640 9.53 6,043 9 16 7,608 10 87 88 
Bene sue se CePA Ge ae eNO en 7,113 7 74 6.340 7 25 7,560 8 15 95. 
Sita pe sh Uti, Gale eithe a ereteiote sale 8,983 6 55 9,902 6 67 9,958 7 08 92: 
Norfalle gi oe Gan asee ee eek ve 33,620 6 84 33,591 6 96 35,377 (oy 93 
Haldtinand We oo Meas reo 4,453 5 58 7,014 7 41 4,869 6 39 87 
Wella eh tek ae. Bs SB atets barca LL 761, 7 42 12,606 6 38 13,146 7 59 | 98 
Otley aire stele es Olea hae Ne 70,570 7 Ol 75,496 7 OL 78,518 7 60. 92 
Tara bbor ite wees alee a aac 3,604 11 59 1,437 4 61 3,306 8 52 |" 186 
TE Cotoces «ot WRC a ea ut Gt eA US 2,734 1125 2,701 : 2,514 7 ss 149 
BSETIGS ee ie ie Rlene een gh iba yu uinune 5,065 10 80 3,645 3,408 1 9 189 
Totals tbc met yoke ei Wea 11,403 TIGL | aires 9,228 797 aie 
COSY CORI EM A apa hs dP aa 1,998 5 18 3,315 2,735 6.79." 76m 
Pe TeSd HORE OLM ay ONML UE MURR NAL Bea RADAR 3,030 6 75 2,923 2,583 6 85 106 
TENN VUE EMS 8 ane 5,028 602] 6,238" 5,318 6,67. |gade 
Wife Cot Resevep. dU ley Mirae LA Mba ke a 3,965 HAS 5,560 4,353 6 37 8k 
CoS EP Css ck i 2,799 4 50 4,497 4,337 6 77 66 
SPVNS ois le Mite hate ace ie elem srt, 3,454 4 73 4,422 4,733 6 99 68: 
PREG diene wees ele Be ed 527 4 50 1,301 1,087 6 97 65. 
Welkingtoms yeh ocean eh 675 9 00 1,355 774 8 32 108: 
AW EPOLLOOL Neti ions PhO ies ap Kear 963 9 00 712 929 8 08 Pit 
DD UUVELSTATA NE) eed vete epee ene aelts uch cee 2,016 fl 9 00 725 _ 1,222 7 94 113 
Patals pines ean wate: 14,399 5 44 18,572 17,435 692) 79 
Tein emda ve Be ROR AL REN ty 4,019 Ted 5,269 4,537 7 81 92 
WV CI EWOLCIDS VIHe cine te iste ie fly as 3,622 7 20 5,173 5,457 Sit 89 
aoe ct Le a ee ke 1,161 6 75 898 922 5 87 115 
MPBOLM sei ean w eve by take meron bast als 1,397 6 75 337 1,348 deg) 87 
AYE CLASES VU OLA abed. Ui Baile, BSA 15395 5 63 2,351 1,458 Gare 84 
COR EAELO Suis eis aie imks ate Voted ete aides 3,402 8 40 5,095 3,381 9 06 93 
Doce ek Wh wee 10,562 874] 10,132 9,561 793! 110 
Northumberland! oie. 57,778 8 89 58,932 51,165 8 20 108. 
Prince Hdward hi. Pee oii ve 58,693 8 12 57,484 62,897 8 75 93 
Potals «vel Use), {Vitae de), 142,029. 8 34 | 145,671 140,726 | 8 32{ 100 
Lennox and Addington ....... 19,418 693 | 35,405 25,957 iio oa PLOW ae ees 
Aevrixonekersvate KenuMa Kone SINAN Hig eh AN AMR U 15,342 Tu74. 13,281 14,476 | 8 66 89: 
Leeds and Grenville .......... 36,490 8 08 41,151 45,198 8 91 91 
TONGS ee he teen eee 12,490 7 88 15,072 16,291 10 61 74: 
StOnmronmb ewer tive cus wvetane ee seis as 20,230 10 13 22,446 23,382 1195 90: 
Glengarry 20. Man ue ge i) 5,134 7 20 5,217 5,792 8 61 vn 
Prescott eects site aiaelaetehene ess 6,178 4 50 138,783 12,475 7 63 59 
Russe eee ee Le | FE ste 5,988 600| 13,243 8,217 8 23 73 
Car letor oe Poke Bosulis jolge melt eca sions 18,589 4 23 35,740 31,704 7 78 54 
entre ws 5.22 ci ey ich isrteatolconts 8,711 6 88 13,706 12,479 9 28 74 
Muar OMA le OE 24,652 520 | 46,094 44,395 8 03 65 
ROCALS FSi eee hanes abies rake 173,222 6 57 255,138 240, 366 8 65 76. 
PW OUOELO Wine dei tube 6 tibralevepeiatete 1,510 4 05 1,870 1,609 4 34 93: 
Peterporough:) f:.5.1 Vee. 5115 513 6,875 6,445 719 71; 
BLADE Ake sds heve soos Cie were tite 772 5 40 1,408 1,174 5 24 103: 
RRS CR Gite sini viele a eei alone 32,055 7 50 43,472 37,189 8 74 86 
BEOGALS IM Acie Saf sole Mt nhticta le Merenat 39,452 6 82 53,620 46,417 8 08 84 
Muekoleay L Ob buy Mee yen 4,316 | 15 75 2,680 2,973 | 1152] 137 
PareyiSoundiey Geir kee wis tise 189 9 00 438 935 8 42 107 
Al gp oma'aiiid Pit Seleua sie euitalt ieharas 801 9 00 89 470 9 04 100 | 
EDS Galiste saw writes cnet lie 5,306 13 82 3,207 : 4,378 10 40 1383 
Whee rovincer vhcsdacoue eke 461,409 719 565, 725 542,386 8 27 87 
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VALUES—BEANS. 


TABLE N o. X VIT.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the marketable value of 
a Beans in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the three years 1885-7 ; 


also the average value of produce per acre under crop, and the per cent. ratio of this average in 1887 
to that of the three years 1885-7, 
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Yearly average for 
3 18cm 1836, the three years 1885-7.) Per 
be Counties. cent, 
28 Value. Value Value. Value Value. Valve ratio. 
: per acre. per acre. per acre. 
3 Gr owl) beh oe ol ge eae aa 
5,175 1518 | 10,107 2093 | 11,109 21 95 69 
Ys sth Baha. 149,318 11 85 | 224,259 18 58 | 194,584 15 02 79 
|) eee 12,410 1312) 19,711 22.32) 17,957 17 89 73 
Me RES! years. 3,792 12 72 5,138 14 68 5,667 13 15 97 
RT rs. 808 14 69 440 12 57 792 1298 | 113 
Meer, bee, 4 2987.) anton fut 7e71 | hr tiete4: |e! 15,945, > 18 bP he tee 
Re St ce ie, 174,440 12 00 | 267,626 | 18 72 | 236,054 15 30] 78 
| oe eee 4,978 13 27 6,076 16 92 6,240 15 80 84 
so 1,097 22. 85 4,570 25 11 2, 662 23 15 99 
2,467, |___19 58 1,627 |) 10 04 | 2,016 | 15 16 | 129 
8,542 16 56 | 12,273 17 46 |- 10,918 16 98 92 
ijesla53 13°71 1,821 18 97 1,631 14 56 94 
1,836 30 60 2,218 2092]  1,890| 2124] 144 
3,289 19 81 4,039 20 00 3,521 1752) 113 
1,992 1207 | 3,626 15 90 3,619 14 89 81 
3,280 24 48 2,637 20 93 3,346 2159} 113 
1,204 10 03 3,638 17 41 2,936 13 47 74 
Mivellington .......:.....-.0.- 740 17 62 2 16 7 4 
ey ae ere A Sees 548 19 57 1,038 16 74 684 17710 1 
MepDufierin.....-.--...... sees. 714 | 26 44 652 | 16 73 454 | 20 64} 198 
i on ig 0.782 16 58 13,165 ye 12,615 16 38 | 101 
Bl. oe eee. | Hel 188 11 95 2,354 18 83 2,080 15 88 | 75 
Me Wentworth .............-+..- 1,868 17 14 1,657 5 11 1,660 18 65 92 
Mon eee ee eee 628 17 94 1,356 16 74 864 1694] 106 
i ree s42| 19 58 670 | 16 75 702 | 1847) 106 
SS arene 2,049 | 22 52 1y7234) 01) 26VSL fi) 22,411. |) ot oon 08 
a oe 1,416 22 13 2,938 25 11 2,725 21 98 101 
Ke Deere etc. 3950 | 18 81 4,013 | 17 08 5 
a teiend’ sce. 5,899 | 20 77 9,125 | 26 45 6,981 | 2109) 98 
MeePrince Edward .......-.-.+-+-> 4,728 10 87 13,001 15 63 eo, 0088 wryl4 oss yay bak 
ey =F aaa “136.937 | 19 33 285 17 61 89 
: ath a eee 92,563 15 60 |__36,837 | _19:33 | 29,285 | 17 61 | 89 
= magtone: (i. :- 3,340 15 83 2,960 13 39 2,480 1425 | 111 
Me 790 | 9203| 9841) 2329] 7,798) 2377) 93 
ee : Saar 08 23 64 7,622 24 27 6,894 2016 | 117 
Leeds and Grenville ........-. 7,7 
Aad 2. see evens tees 5,796 19 58 eee oh a pan a a a 
P Dundas... .--2.-..e-eeeees oe zee 
: ae ees 1 ee... 1.410 | 1958 2511) 25 11 1627 | 2229| 8g 
esos. 4,949 | 17 07 7364. PAP OWE late TOIT on 18 63 i BOS 
Mo) i coeev neces 17766 |. 13°38: N84 dean anne [ey 3, 20Li kel SOs ae 
Mc ccc s eee 4096 | 1256| 8393; 1961) 7,621] 1841} 68 
Miecrirew .......-.-.cs ence nee 6,420| 1566 | 10,987 | 2622, 9,457 | 2487 | 64 
ee a, 3948 | 18 11| 2,561 | 23 71} _—3,206 | 18 86 |__—9%6 
a OO 45.782 95 | 21 66| 56,152 20 20 88 
MPCAIS. ey keke epee ieee 45,782 17 81 __ 59,825 _ Dhak Mere stag (Ne aint Sasi feo ACh ae ee ca 
ee. 15 66 954 16 74 1,028 16 06 98 
rarer jem 14 69 1,758 19 53 1,676 1103} 133 
f Peterborough Dlg i eR a ae be aret 593 20 93 446 14 87 66 
rs ton 1 OR apse Mens ee 5,605 99 39 4,340 19 73 66 
MILASUINGS 22.5. e sees es tte pve | | | 
- 8,670 20 94 7.490 16 07 85 
Totals... 2 s2-os eee tees 5,360 13 64 etsy: SOMBIE RTI SA i de fh pao 
: ae ; 791 | 29 30 711} 2452| 66 
| | Muskoka .........--..2-50-+: Pe _ oe 16 71 149 1578) 17 
he “au BOON AN sciicc sees ef fied 151 16 78 Bie |e 1740. 83 
| ae oe,  Aet dSer SvOUe Chowk) aimae momar oe | Taare 7,059. pan ay 63 | 940 1 86 74 
"tas piveder els ake ege eee, 5 6 pe. ¢ oe SA Pues aa Tee = Or 
A 970,180 | 1338 403494 | 19 15 | 356,975 | 1623) 82 
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VALUES—HAY AND CLOVER. 


‘TABLE No. XVIII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the marketable value 
of Hay and Clover in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the three years 
1885-7 ; also the average value of produce per acre under crop, and the per cent. ratio of this average 
in 1887 to that of the three years 1885-7, 



































































































































Yearly average for 
a hh the three years 1885-7.| Per 
Counties. cent. 
Value Value Value | ratio. 
nals: per acre Value }per acre. vince: per acre. 
$ BC. $ $ oc. $ $ ¢ 
HSkexint o> aed eae pte Ohne crs 597,849 | 16 85 502,862 | 13 86 593,641 | 16 11 105 
Kenton. eee eae sack COs 834,723 | 17 43 6275951, | 12,11 794,448 | 15 40 113 
SUPINE Le Monee eae 762,748 | 15 34 622,689 | 13 08 727,266 | 14 79 104 
INOriotk’ sn Caak Soe meer re) .e oe 525,898 | 12 90 525,741 | 13 57 534,948 | 13 38 96 
Haldimand tt 0 eo cee bites oe 748,351 | 14 76 673,988 | 13 66 717,740 | 1431] ‘103 
Welland bie tale res eee 687,091 | 14 87 604,288 | 12 40 651,231 | 13 86 107 __ 
WOCRIS IES A letien tf Bees 4,156,660 | 15 35 3,057,019 15.43 305 4,019,274 | 14 63 105 
Tambton ys PRA ye. oe DES 926,509 | 18 59 620,015 | 11 14 820,004 | 15 34 121 
ET GTOM hel ye He a os Ra othe 1,749,728 | 18 01 1,161,686 | 12 40 1,446,962 | 15 29 118 
Brice ens, BUC LE paquets 1,547,354 | 17 48 884,677 | 10 76 1,126,901 | 13 49 | 129 
tale wae ee hw Oe, 4,223,591 | 17 92 | 2,666,878 | 1152 | 3,393,867 | 1465 | 122 | 
RSTO Ere wy eoeee Re te ona ey, 2 1,789,352 | 15 22) 1,105,009 9 69 mes fri ia ys bg 126 
SUNG GE EN sh ohne ears ie heey 1,257,458 | 16 85 858,001 | 11.92 | 981,701 | 13 36 126 
Motels Want. es ke hoe ek 3,046,810 | 15 85 | 1,963,010 10 5D 2,379,498 | 12 55 126 
Middlesex: tion aim CPUs 1,261,921 | 7/15 22 1,165,000 | 13 08 1,315,904 | 14 96 102 
CORPO eA ee Fae at etna “915,191 | 1b 22 853,805 | 14 05 943,110 | 15 30 99 
ADEAUD NS Ci Mae RE Sane Mae ense 447,637 | 13 88 406,583 | 12 60 439,510 | 13 72 101 
PORCINE 2) 2 boating ba paEAS clot 1,219,488 | 17 78 792,468 | 12 02 15019, 565i iar o ke 116 
Wellimmton? fain kote tee. ot 1,603.804 | 19 06 1,144,592 | 13 66 1,352,096 | 16 30 117 
Waterloo. rice ei ei ARE oc) 676,435 | 16 38 660,451 | 15 31 648,897 | 15 38 107 
ADiaterin is ha Meee haf 569,961 | 17 43 306,863 9 30 445,731 | 13 40 130 
Gtale He APO We tench ee 6,694,387 | 16 65 5,329,762 | 138 06 6,164,813 | 15 13 110 
Uncool en eee Yt eee ny 638,534 | 14 76 608,474 | 13 76 637,289 | 14 95 99 
Weatworth rm 2s fe wae f 605,681 | 13 48 494,384 | 10 77 599,821 | 13 22 102 
Halton Fe atten We ate BB 433,635 | 912078 415,294 | 12 11 465,454 | 13 62 94 
BV OOE tered: Poop Ri Lucie mp) 2S 601,230 | 15 34 596,516 ; 15 41 585,920 | 15 14 101 
VCE Le 2 URN IN ae ae Ue 1,220,518 | 16 85 893,176 | 12 11 1,043,519 | 1413); 119 
OA TION. a Une INO Atoka are 858,962 | 16 04 746,953 | 138 95 789,323 | 14 86 108 
DD rai, Pape te A AR 672,078 | 16 15 634,705 | 14 15 629,689 | 1454, 111 
Northumberland.... ......... 681,560 | 12 90 786,198 | 13 95 731,202 | 13 39 96 
sPrince rd ward vr Meee: 2 359,139 13225 523,221 | 14 54 471,781 14 73 90 
BOCAS Mortal sis EN bean ira 6,066,337 | 14 85 5,698,921 | 18 33 5,953,998 | 14 25 104, 
‘Lennox and Addington........ 456,945 8 72 767,593 | 15 41 630,924 | 12 86 68 
Hrontenae cep ent eek eee cs D19, 751 Si3T. 755, 936 11 72 707,691 | 11 24 74 
Leeds and Grenville........... 1507,660) |) 13113 1,477,192 | 12 11 1,612,549 | 14 00 94 
Dundas. cr eine erie Fano 648,954 | 18 59 524,229 | 15 02 589,690 | 16 82 111 
Stormont a, Neen ke He eee e 558,949 | 17 43 471,806 | 14 58 506,305 | 15 90 110 
Glenmarry years on Pine fie 794,134 | 22 31 530,876 | 15 79 589,456 | 17 33 129 
Prescout yin berate cee Bei ial sel. 646,816 | 18 48 445,265 | 14 15 461,909 | 14 39 128 
IAPS eI Ls Tm MEE ly Skee rie te ae 388,828 | 20 34 209,469 | 12 50 259,137 | 14 08 144 
Carietony® taka S) cia mation. 1,286,706 | 20 68 831,228 | 13 76 944,843 | 15 68 132 
ONL AW i. PTE cabo en euaeiee tes 1,026,604 | 15 69 742,894 | 12 40 CLS; 3607) adel: 134 
ramark fic hale Pe eee jig 218,047 5) 940904 895,094 | 14 15 1,008,397 | 16 21 121 
OURS Bia ites! cits Pi aeelneteN 9,048,994 | 15 72 7,651,582 | 18 45 8,029,257 | 14 27 110 
BV SCOIIa 3 Po OthCa th. are Ree, 549,045 | 13 60 * 417,833 | 10 95 473,651 | 12 05 113 
Pererporoughy.s). 05 20 a sone 403,179 | 10 69 491,167 | 12 89 440,303 | 11 28 95 
EL AtiDEtON Rvs Ache Oe ete « 156,614 | 16 04 95,088 8 92 114,984 | 11 54 139 
Tastings: ety it art a i cate Bok 946,705 | 14 29 789,066 | 10 76 877,492 | 12 81 112 
TOotaie yeah Ces) te tiee so or 2,055,543 | 13 43 1,793,154 | 11 19 1,906,430 | 12 16 110 
Muskoka sb a pte aeaase 3 408,001 | 17 66 217,763 9°59 281,586 | 12 73 139 
BaLry- SOOUNG Sheen ca ecco 120,906 | 15 80 61,561 7 27 96,581 | 11 02 143 
Algoma tir 6 tn ewe want ee 126,519 | 1162 | (76,582 | 8 58 107,248 | 107 108 
A otals Ave vet eumen sats 655,426 | 15 74 305,856 8 86 485,415 | 11 89 132 
The Provincett Ueki ae en: 35,947,748 | 15°76.) 29,016,182 | 12 64 | 32,332,652 |’ 14 17 111 
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VALUES—POTATOES. 


TABLE No, XIX.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the marketable value of 
Potatoes in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the three years 1885-7 s: 


also the average value of produce per acre under crop, and the per cent. ratio of this average in 1887° 
to that of the three years 1885-7. x ' 8 7 








































































































Yearly average for 
pe toot. the three years 1885-7.; Per 
Counties. cent. 
Value Value Value | ratio. 
Value, per acre. Value. per acre. Value. per acre. 
(e $ $ c. $ $ ¢. $ $c. 
MMETIGEOX 6 oe ive cleues Hien 80,706 | 29 92 108,034 | 40 48 105,473 | 37 71 79 
8G eyo o acon 93,896 | 32 27 173,895 | 52 89 138,157 | 42 72 76 
Seer Ie eae ee 89,855 | 32 16 126,522 | 51 75 98,101 | 36 84 87 
Bie ole ea) Crate 64,371 | 20 81 108,417 | 39 03 90,154 | 28 93 72, 
Me Haldimand’ .........5. ..: iva 35,632 | 30 90 68,401 | 56 39 65,882 | 46 27 67 
Me land eee. ee 69,121 | 30 95. 75,009 | 41 67° 77,831 | 3476 | 89 
i Batley f 0. Ua Ae ee ek 433,581 | 29 14 660,278 | 46 52 575,598 | 37 20 78 
Beam bton. 2. sk. e lee ees 101,096 | 38 15 110,227 | 44 55 111,443 | 40 38 95 
MOON. oo ase eee des aen 939,602 | 51 77 194,852 | 41 56 275,720 | 56 29 92 
Me yicn 192,665 | 44 89 163,390 | 3659 | 243,815 | 53 34 84 
TELS ga Ran Ne digit ane 583,363 | 46 10 468,469 | 40 29 630,978 | 51 60 89 
Sey 5 A ne an ae 361,344 | 59 97 293,296 | 46 00 412,486 | 6238) 96 
TS oR as eae 243,617 | 39 87 335,247 | 53 19 366,930 | 56 95 70 
ROSATO Sk aan 604,961 | 49 85 | 628,543 | 4957 | 779,416 | 59 70 84 
Me Middlesex... .......... Petes ~~ 191,903 | 39 24 265,238 | 50 77 pean aah RY ES 
US ee 107,751 | 37 99 128,753 | 48 31 106,733 | 3617| 101 
EE Noe Sega 76,270 | 37 26 99,866 | 53 32 26,008 Tene eh 
Se es. ev aes 184,439 | 53 91 138,391 | 43 33 171,517 | 4862] 111 
: Prctineton hss. selec. 281,409 | 53 07 258,688 | 51 19 289,855 | 5267/| 101 
MM Waterloo |. ..........c cscs ces 132,087 | 48 65 107,011 | 40 58 141,840 | 50 75 96 
Ee 194,549 | 68 53 128,867 | 51 46 176,872 | 59 88 |. 114 
: Mantels st Chin Viste Mel cect 1,168,408 | 48 58 | 1,126,814 | 48 67 | 1,198,524 | 47 45 | 102 
Meratrs aoa _ 73,431 | 40 10 86,710 | 49 52 74,519 | 4205 | 95 
Bee atworth 3 ck oe bees 137,339 | 46 91 145,814 | 48 16 163,619 | 52 70 89 
| EA SAE BCS aaa ae ri 38,081 | 26 26 56,451 | 40 61 69,624 | 45 90 57 
TEES eee en ee ae 89,538 | 32 74 111,427 | 46 96 112,296 | 42 OL 78 
ES eS Bae es Se ee 293,608 | 45 82 993,132 | 45 89 276,197 | 3941) 116 
| reg eS, i Nl or 198,481 | 52 22 200,628 | 58 27 200,270 | 54 32 96 
an bel iS BR aaa ae 130,368 | 41 82 189,400 | 65 51 158,143 | 52 52 80 
| Northumberland............-. 171,041 | 38 65 158,165 | 42 66 169,819 | 41 75 98 
Prince Edward ...........+-- 77,460 | 35 19 122,252 | 45 06 | 99,800 | 42 384 | 83 
| SC ee ~~ 1,209,347 | 41 85 | 1,363,979 | 49 27 | 1,324,287 | 45 35 | 92 
bs ington ...... 141,441 | 43 17 161,868 | 5245 | 179,684 | 53 62 81 
| eae ate Boe ene tae 140,264 | 43 03 208,701 | 59 75 156,383 | 43 98 98 
| MecdeaniGrnville +... <.. 410,209 | 62 04 350,632 | 54 97 413,371 | 6094] 102 
ics. A aaa 158,770 | 7457 | ~~ 110,987 | 47 82 164,971 | 7041) 106 
Sone ~ 150,054 | 81 64 101,002 | 49 39 118,792 | 6006| 136 
ienparry oy ee oe 168,731 | 75 36 94,334 | 38 61 129,717 | 56 31) 134 
Prcesort ae es... pi Atubs 157,298 | 66 40 149,522 | 59 36 146,854 | 5926] 112 
Ue a 72,349 | 51 42 52,091 | 33 96 72,512 | 4672) 110 
OVENS 2 AS A an 291,069 | 61 12 276,619 | 47 46 317,452 | 56 42| 108 
ie SS Ra eae Re 189,505 | 50 24 298,086 | 73 82 260,918 | 66 73 75 
“ec ah a eae 175,351 | 5228 | 196,684 | 56 91 | 217,944 | 6100) 86 
Rofale utc aieaek eae 2,055,041 | 58 69 | 2,000,526 | 58 86 | 2,188,598 | 58 16 | 101 
NO ieho rin ii loos cues cee dab 153,910 | 50 35 164,179 | 60 99 158,889 | 54 19 93 
Me einen ree ore - yo1904 | 4010) 155,115 | 6262 | 131,388] 5175} 77 
“EL enna 98,021 | 43 18 47,271 | 87 06 35662 | 5818| 74. 
Bi Al det oo 20 a occ a a 196,358 | 41 64 363,157 | 66.94 | 303,573 | 5812) 72 
by Mipiplee: woraihas it. ios 480,193 | 43 80 | 729,722 | 65 52) 629,512 | 55 67 | 79 
‘ | 7,478 | 8538 | 111,047 | 87 44 85,193 | 6269 | 88 
Bee concur Ne bo1t9 | 96 19 52,753 | 88 96 54,115 | 8799 | 109 
Parry Sounds------vvvvr1]go'aga | 1s 04 | 47.417 |_71.00 | 60,048 | 85.90 | 182 _ 
; ObRIRdd coe nce tess abit 220,890 | 7974) 211,217 | 83 48 199,351 | 7458) 107 
BMT Province)... chev 6,705,784 | 47 80 | 7,189,548 | 51 30) 7,521,264 | 5126) 98 
| oa 
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VALUES—CARROTS. 


‘TABLE No. XX.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the marketable value of : 
Carrots in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the three years 1885-7; also” 
the average value of produce per acre under crop, and the per cent. ratio of this average in 1887 to that — 
of the three years 1885-7. —, 
























































Yearly average for 
1887, 1886. the three years 1885-7. P 
‘ el ea cS RT AN AS er 
Counties. | i i sais cent. 
alue alue alue . 
Value. per acre, Value. péracre. Value. per acre, ratio. 
$ $ c¢ $ ¢ | B Cc. 
SBSOK byte aie Bes aw esha te ee 5,684 | 56 84 6,867 78 93 7,739 84 12 68 
BONG ECS PRN tit aetele 8,759 59 18 16,814 | 98 33 15,440 34 60 
MOIGIN holy re et. Page ies tet wince 10,627 63 63 131% 126 64 12,769 93 20 68 
EN OVTOLESN y.25 we eehoa amet eae 5,170 35 66 11,105 | 102 82 8,456 74 18 48 
Mal Atanas ws tetas ete ee ee 4,533 53 33 6,465 71 04° 6,383 75 99 70 
Welland iho. sche stints 4,290 41 65 7,234 | 139.12 6,425 88 01 47 
Totaise. enlace tno m en ___ 39,063 | 52 22 | 61,656 | 100 58 ie 497,22 el ores 60 
Piatiboor ens. Pre et eee TUS67 P71 00 hat 16544 Gy d0d 14,654 | 92 16 77 
BETuronn Meek eee Rena h ON 30,152 | 7852) 53933 |11802| 50,108 | 12045 | 65 
J EX ETL S MS AND A SURNAME MT RE, ae 18,190 59 64 24,980 | 103 65 24,451 98 59 60 
fe RF EN A se RN —_ 0,199] _70 33 | 95,457 | 11152 | _89,213 | 108 40 | 65 
RR COy Re CEM CCL On tele i 29,563 | 66 58 62,977 ' 116 62 54,884 1110 65 60 
CRY EN ESO, 2a MOVE UVM LOMA vain Match) 25,312 48 21 70,402 126 62 55,002 99 Od 48 
Potalsccewe voce cen 54,875 | 56 63 133,379 ~|.121 70 109,886 | 104 85 54 
Middlesex ah. ot .atihehee t Val ohn 26,4645 Png] 188 52,496 | 110 29 40,508 | 8922) 69 
ORTOP Oar nee, merce eee: 21,231 85 61 35,671 | 127 85 28,860 | 106 49 80 
rant a Pee vee wae cee oc 11,351 70 50 20,206 + 132 93 21,836 126 22 56 
Perth ee ahead AM 39,124 | 95 42 48,941 | 139 83 50,166 | 124 17 77 
Wielliboton ee voce. Pattee oa 26,680 69 84 23,557 92 74 24,565 87 42 80 
PW OLOTIDO amen a sate peri oe ke 13,321 60 55 46,268 | 145 04 30,903 | 117 06 52 
DU OL tne sot ets HE EAR DEES Aa 12,325 99 40 14,563 | 118 40 13,664 | 110 19° 90 
A OPIS ioe. Morais tek oot oes 150,496 76 28 241,702 | 123 76 | ° 210,502 | 106 80 71 
PRMCOML Waa aes s seks Ses 6,176 62 38 9,762 | 100 64 8,863 90 44 69 
WV ONUWOIER Vino et cee + te be 14,819 67 67 19,965 | 140 60 21,9755 113 (27 60 
ND COM tee dy cieia es otoriy ¢ aoe 7,347 93 00 19,903 | 121 36 12,111 | 110 10 84 
opel eserves h. raateneines ca ins 20,920 75 25 23,224 86 33 21,236 79 24 95 
PNIOLICE sie ratca steko leeeutane ns cee ke 32,500 68 86 67,527 | 116 43 COOLS aed cowed 55 
MODEALIO A Spe eee ook aa te 8 29,750 77 07 57,255 | 112 71 50,4382 | 110 84 70 
Durban weve eases lle et aes 26,654 59 76 50,001 | 119 62 45,784 | 103 82 58 
Northumberland.....-..)..... 9,870 58 40 25,605 | 107 58 19,255 92 57 63 
Prince Md ward. vers sane 466 17 26 2,294 1 74 00 1,548 53 38 32 
OGRE i's wie ee eters | 148,502 68 28 | 275,536 | 112 60 251,755 | 106 41 | _—i64 
Lennox and Addington...... . 4,477 57 40 | 5,000 84 75 4,524 70 69 81 
HO TONTCRAGILY pine te eee 1,933 53 60 19,121 84 61 13,677 84 43 63 
Leeds and Grenville........... 12,281 76 76 14,003 88 63 12,069 84 40 91 
Und as ermal ee aoe a 3,150 70 00 5,061 88 79 3,495 81 28 86 
SICOFINONG ee ace ety. te oes 952 28 00 1,657 | 118 36 1,151 57 55 49 
CHeUPAITY EWU mia nee cei Van ee, 4,004 77 00 2,546 59 21 2,855 67 98 113 
UTORCOLG TEC? mcr wes 4,687 57 86 5,594 124 31 4,359 77 84 74 
USS LUE eee ON se eee ant ae 11,921 91 00 8,135 83 87 11,199 94 91 96 
Roar logon ye Saute want areata eee 24,549 50 10 48,526 92 25 42,460 86 13 583 
entre w Ban ee Nee ea eed 4,848 49 47 11,544 | 111 00 7,871 (fonyge 63 
Maman kk’ fey eae a ieee eee Y 4,720 40 00 12,960; 91 27 10,917 89 48 45 
MOTAISS stents em eee 83,522 68 20 | 134,147 | 91 19 114,577 | 84 06 69 
BVLCLOPIA, Boe 53... Lh ee he 23,795 70 82 33,523° 3] 122 35 30,508 103 42 68 
erover borough |... / Laie ae 11,139 41 41 27,374 | 100 64 23,675 80 53 518 
Haliburton yc.) ces Te 1,890 70 00 3,700 | 148 00 2,221 | 105 76 66 
MeL esti egy ACh", nls Ge op ein. Oe 7,280 | 41 60 13,660 | 98 27 15,268 | 94 83 44 
Potale. Pak aU 44,104 | wHD4 GON eS) 78; 2g my 110/22 71,672 92 96 59 
MMS Ola te aie ree oe iene ae es 4,676 51 38 5,062 | 66 61 5,195 64 14 80 4 
Parry OOUNCIE Poop ue elie ciao es 2,587 92 39 2,664 | 132 20 2,368 | 107 64 86 4 
AA WONT en Mak mie eee co a 1,568 56 00° 1,850 | 74 00 2,472 77 25 72 
Totals.. wseeeer ceeees 8,831 60 07 9,576 | 79 14 10,035 74 33 81 
"The Provinces 2a... ous: ain. eae 589,592 64 72 | 1,029,710 | 111 12 914,852 | 100 16 65 
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VALUES—TURNIPS. 


TABLE No. XXI.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the marketable value of 
Turnips in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yeariy average for the three years 1885-7 ; also 
the average value of produce per acre under crop, and the per cent. ratio of this average in 1887 to that 


of the three years 1885-7. 
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Yearly average for 





















































1887. 1836. the three years 1885-7. Pp 
NS ites ea PS er 
Counties. é cent. 
Value Value Value . 
Value. perder Value. per acre. Value. penaere, ratio 
3 $ c. $ $ c. $ | $ ¢ 
ey wis Ne isc ee das 8,434 57 77 12.667 83 34 15,514 78 75 73 
BAU srs. M6 ene se ss ak 18,085 70 10 21,972 82 60 27,788 93 56 75 
EMME PN. 2 Sai e's She Wests cetehe 9 24,718 78 47 23,700 98705 23,185 85 87 91 
OO E00 sais ge atresia ole dy oe 94,311 82 08 96,943 | 115 68 82,059 94 87 87 
Mmeealdimand. ......0...... cece 3,750 45 73 4,551 | 65 01 3,816 56 96 80 
_ Welland Ben RGie eae NOs awed titles tha 18,010 61 95 18,044 110 70 13,608 W8t 79 71 
; POULSEN atiidtn he erkih ets shs 162,308 | 75 14 177,877 | 102 88 165,970 89 67 84 
MME NOLI 2 18's ts scarhemverd aye wisi sel e 13,393 59 00° 22,627 103 32 15,780 76 23 7 
POTOVUG eeera oi lsy cileieli#hobeve: Wiexoevsvelisties +3 647,089 98 30 697.446 121 55 669,083 104 35 94 
RIE 28 Sica) TR cata h tit, 484,863 83 60 | 624,328 _ 118 49 611,804 109 78 76 
BERRIEN eu da tele ic 1,145,345 | 90 83 | 1,344,401 | 119 76 | 1,296,607 | 10635 | 85 
i iiale alc cuieialawisis ve dees 873,357 88 80 983,947 118 22 941,382 104 05 85 
Simcoe BEMIS RaNG Sl ei'a ise letatieieysie's 06 6 188,985 59 71 451,724 1,12 324, 264 95 43 63 
MOUS eh cision hee. 0 5's _ 1,062,342 _ mp OL) 12; 1,435,671 _ LOG 8h) 1,265,646 _ 101 70 80 _ 
RRR ESOX ies. eiccsiee cones cs eis 135,470 82 40 | 172,370. 111 49 143,119 90 O1 92 
I Sele). se crelers arn eoe sini e) o's 628,278 123 07 620,355 124 853 566,102 111 83 110 
yg asi c)sjsjclvinyerss wie ste ¢ 294,920 100 79 303,745 alas Pgh 1S) 302,923 115 84 87 
Te Ge ey ose wiaidieie cosinie 449,291 96 89 546, 498 133 45 457,162 Sie wil 97 
CUNT? £0) 2 1,219,130 95 31 | 1,681,054 137 31 | 1,386,761 108 55 88 
BEMPNVGLCTIOO.. 2... ec eee 510,719 9708 588, 356 120 54 | 505,858 99 48 98 
MeMiflerin.... 6.2... eee eee 227,413 | 96 81 | 214,441 | 107 11 | "207,972 | 9106 | 106 
Bo SA Re ae 3,465, 221 99 90 | 4,126,820 128 31 3,569,897 _ 105 02. 95 _ 
oy LA a 16,819 68 09 19,974 92 47 16,563 17 40 88 
BMONUWOTUN... 0... ce esse ee ence 237,548 87 27 354,722 148 42 292,044 120 93 72 
I co vo sp ciele cane vs osles 184,954 100 79 211,887 LEGAL 184,744 105 27 | 96 
ks OE 101,930 68 27 118,911 94 30 99,469 76 22 90 
NOs Oy een ape Bee 276,629 82 72 309,720 | 109 67 303,658 99 27 83 
RULE a a 1,112,448 87 93 | 1,299,640 111 60 , 1,149,712 95 64 92 
VET INAS oc iojseviore a o'0,0'0'0 427,898 83 12 624,842 105 00 548,063 99 92 83 
Northumberland.............. 255,033 | 73 OL | 358,982 | 105 27 317,455 93 53 78 
mrince Wdward ..............+ 5,407 | 51 99° 9,648 | 91 02— 5,868 | 71 56— 73 
PEOUALOL tein cies sie x's _ 2,618,666 | 84 37 | 3,308,326 | 111 66 eee 98 14_ 86 
Lennox and Addington........ 10,488 65 14 6,281 66 12 | 9,672 67 64 96 
PRC ONIG espace. ecicieec + > « 15,928 By 45,154 80 92 36,652 80 55 72 
Leeds and Grenville........... 18,442 76 21 16,870 86 51 17,804 89 92 85 
LEG ei i Out ip eer 1,549 51 63 3,444 | 82 00 2,656 69 89 74 
mpormont css... 0% MR 2 3,120 66 38 8,180 | 86 11 5,596 71 74 93 
Ben Garry’. os. sce ckek gab valeees 8,363 | 103 25 | 7,195 | 110 69 5,942 | 10071] 103 
Prescott. «02. 2's RMS os 11,026 64 48 17,145 127 00 13,835 98 &2 65 
ESI ie otic an AiR Ae A, A 43,896 152 42 18,155 84 05 27,236 110 27 138 
Me MICUONES Se Yo Facet a uh 65,877 52-12 151,889 99 O1 113,474 79 86 65 
BROMILOW CC. alee ters shoots 30,155 56 05 55,611 90 57 44,320 72 75 v7 
® AEN Ath of anagem Aig Fa 8 28,537 50 42 | 51,528 | 88 83 ie OOVOTO) eT. Gout a OOy 
BUOLAIS <i hewwrsutitete ees 237,381 64 79 |_ 381,447 92 38 | 314,166 81 08 80 
Puictoriae van...) CoRR ope 299,510 80 47 374,336 | 120 37 312,919 89 38 90 
Peterborough................. 65,597 51 09 122,497 97 37 91,269 75 00 68 
pumipurton.c. 23 cee ok 18,356 70 06 28,946 | 103 O01 22,705 71 62 98 
Boasting 6 04/05 eR sh. 41,396 | 4836 | 82,621 | 90 49 58,461 | 74 47 65 
Motels. © Meee 3h 494,859 | 69 38! 608,400 | 109 89 | 485,304 | 83 39 | 83 __ 
Mash OMA reste ie ic ass BGO HHO |) 69 B24). 920% aie 8d. 22 83,364. | 7300) 95 
Parry, Sound 2. +. ..0Y. DI 34,910 71 54 46,494 86 10 44,635 75 27 95 
PRION Beer yas ane. Nyce so 33,372 9219 | 54,606 | 79 99° 40,890 | 7517 | 123 _ 
Totalsvieaene sss) '. 150,848 | 7391 | 194,077 | 8387] 168,889 | 7411/ 100 
Bea Provinde cis a.) 9,266,970 | 87 99 | 11,577,019 | 117 02 | 10,184,165 | 9966) 88 
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VALUES—CORN TO TURNIPS. 


TABLE No, XXII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the aggregate marketable 
value of Corn, Buckwheat, Beans, Hay, Potatoes, Carrots and Turnips in Ontario in the years 1886 
and 1887, with the yearly average for the three years 1885-7 ; also the average value of produce per 
acre under crop, and the per cent. ratio of this average in 1887 to that of the three years 1885-7. 
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Yearly average for 










































































































ate LEGG. the three years 1885-7.!| Per 
Counties, cent. 
Value Value Value | ratio, 
Value. per acre. Value. per acre. Value. per acre, 
$ > ‘c. $ $ c. $ «. 
Hesex Luci Wa, Ua a n 1,235,954 | 17 97 | 1,294,866 | 18 07] 1,348,895 | 18 71 96 
Keng UW a ANC NE ae | 1,440,963 | 16 32 | 1,603,475 | 16 87] 1628996 | 17 21 95 
ER): hens ee ae CCS ene 1,116,754 | 1616 | 1,100,569 | 1669} 17159097 | 16 83 96 
Norfolk (ote Macnee fs 852,213 | 13 29] 1,043,887 | 17 17 963,606 | 15 46 86 
Haldimande te tion ae 818,700 | 15 18 783,349 | 14 83 820,569 | 1527 | 99.0 & 
Woellarich £00. Pasay saint 880,918 | 15 76 819,648 | 14 09 862,928 | 1516 | 104 
Totals 208) i ee ns Bg 6,345,502 | 15 85 | 6,645,294 | 16 43 6,777,021 | 16 60 95 
Giambbon yeh nee aero tak 1,149,770 | 19 24 880,091 | 1356] 1,073,695 | 1692 {14 ; 
Hiaron eons pean miiae be 2,692,423 | 24 49 | 2,187,227 | 2012} 2,471,497 | 2291 | 407 
Brace Caen in teen ees 2,256,574 |_ 22 52 | 1,711,168 | 18 31 |__2,020,282 | 21 28] 106. 
Potaken galt spelen monic 6,098,767 | 22 60 | 4,728,486 | 17 87 |_5,565,404 20/0051 S108 
OY jo abc s Lio Louse eae MUR Ita 3,062,072 | 22 72 | 2,456,508 | 18 87 | 2,816,065 | 21 15 | 1o7 
SmaCos 2 Se) Oy RN Ne) 1,726,032 | 2014 | 1,732,624 | 20 60 1,741,295 | 20 46 98 
Pobadan a Desc mOS eS ty 4,788,104 | 21 72 | 4,189,132 | 19 55 |__ 4,557,360 | 20 88 | 104 
Middicgax er une i eo mim i 1,752,888 | 17 54 | 1,843,429 |. 17 92 |” 1,880,804 | 17 81 98 
Oxford: POR ti hater ais 1,787,569 | 23 35 | 1,774,201 | 2322] 1,774:152 | 22977| 108 
Beant 6 FHP ed DAR tts 890,388 | 21 02 914,774 | 22 19 937,215 | 22 47 94 
dean Lie Eh Cyr a AU 1,906,169 | 24 43 | 1,537,239 | 2070] 1,710,314! 2230]| 140 
Wrelline toni, a. C yeh en One ay 3,139,470 | 30 41 | 3,114,870 | 3059} 3,061,129] 3000]! tor 
WV aterloo hi rhs AUP nia 1,342,101 | 26 65 | 1,419,199 | 27 37 | 1342021! 29615] 409 
Tg gee fay Ue i Gan gn EN 1,008,103 | 26 28 666,541 | 17 68 846,903 | 2179] 191 
Totale es sisset genain misi aon! _ 11,826,688 | 24 19 | 11,270,268 | 22 97 11,552,538 |_ 23 38 | 103 
LLL To's) bo Ober Pee aN one a SAL 827,027 | 15 96 826,043 | 15 78 842,579 | 16 48 97 
Wentworth eh ona Wane ky 1,066,824 | 1918 | 1,079,304 | 19 48) 1,151548| 20 72 93 
BL oltoiea ete Pea eI Dg 672,924 | 17 51 714,820 | 18 47 743,339 | 19 25 91 
ESET AGUR AE Oa eg Uke ashi ae 820,392 | 18 50 857,278 | 19 90 826,279 | 19 00 97 
York)" Ab: A og Wap a a 1,843,590 | 21 92] 1,583,829 | 18 67) 41,716,331 | 2000}| 110 
Ontario (et eM Vis fF 2,232,702 | 3051] 2,347,555 | 3272 | 2904014! 30 95 99. 
Duphare ON we Sen heen Gey 1,285,871 | 2408 1 1,533,751 | 2690 1,413,469 | 25 60 94, 
Northumberland.............. 1,228,082 | 17 23 | 1,441,064 | 1928] 1338950] 18 54 93. 
Prince Edward 337) 0). 560,820 | 13 34 761,421 | 15 16 694,983 | 14 96 89 
Dotale mer sii anie pelea tat 10,538,232 | 20 49 | 11,145,065 | 21 10 |_ 10,960,792 , 2105 | 97. @ 
Lennox and Addington ....... 656,780 | 10 82 1,000,686 | 16 90 876,705 | 15 22 71 
Trontenac tsk rei hae 722,283 | 1041] 1,067,061 | 14 82 957,170 | 18 56 77 
Leeds and Grenville .......... 2,083,560 | 15 84 | 1,969,733 | 1432] 2177714} 16 51 96 
Dahdas Hen Marae in 864,464 | 21 46 687,273 | 17 07 806,887 | 19 89] 108. 
Stormont (ihe die oe Veen iy, 749,573 | 20 27 618,838 | 16 57 673,943 | 1817] 119 
Glengarry eek anu tbal: k: 988,578 | 25 20 648,803 | 17 41 752,771 | 1990| 197 
Prescoth sy Ke be cu eure Neue bl 847,234 | 21 05 658,600 | 17 63 665,370 | 1749! 120. 
Rossel ee ae ee ans 527,692 | 23 51 307,490 | 15 20 385,468 | 1764] 133. 
Carleton ise ah LV Aaa Lit 1,703,518 | 2290} 1,362,998 | 1851] 1,472,490} 2008/ 114 
Renirew..cc nr. ee aah Lh 1,272,579 | 17 70 | 1,137,909 | 1707] 1,059°309| 1556! 114, 
Dandie he Covi roy seemed Ll 1,470,271 | 2042]! 1,216,954! 16 40 |__ 1,334,938 | 18 26 | +112. 
Lotsits tere ta mai iar Ae 11,886,532 | 18 03 | 10,676,345 | 16 28) 11,162,645 | 1717 | 105 
Vacboria (Nok No erin oper aN 1,036,854 | 21 38 998,255 | 22 23 985,119 | 2101] 102 
Peterborough). f) aa), 590,705 | 13 66 807,712 | 18 69 699,302 | 15 72 87 
Plaliburto $4.6 fy, sate aie 206,980 | 18 87 177,708 | 15 08 178,481 | 15 84] 119, 
Hastings’). M4543 ee me 1,290,228 | 15 96 | 1,348,410 | 15 22 | 1,348'649 | 16 21 98 
WDataleabius ts. fabroatn es 3,124,767 | 17 03 | 3,332,085 | 17 68 | 3,211,551 | 17 28 99 
WM pekeo koa amet sheet aide teh phe 581,121 | 22 13 432,031 | 16 90 461,106 | 1832] 121 
Parry Gonnd eens ee ei 219,150 | 24 76 164,496 | 16 91 199,223 | 1963 | 126 
Algona Sane mea mmne sinh 7 244,984 | 20 19 180,756 | 17 41 211,646 | 1872] 108 
Dotalorae werner ee eae 1,045,255 | 22 12 777,283 | 17 02 871,975 | 1870! 118 
The -Psoyinoe 3. the net 55,653,847 | 19 99 | 52,763,943 | 18 90 | 54,649,286 | 1959] 102° 
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VALUES OF ALL FIELD CROPS. 


TABLES No. XXIII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the total 
sae oe ele crops in eee in ie years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly RGabaee 168 epee 
-(; also the average value of produce per acre under crop, and th . rati i 
in 1887 to that of the six years 1882-7, ? STR PEIN Ga bile ae 
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1887, 1886. Yearly average for 
the six years 1882-7, Per 
Counties. Rene: 
Value Value Val i 
Nahe. per acre, Malo. per acre, Value. popes bia 
/ $ $ c¢ $ $c. $ Ve ou, 
1 OS ESS eh A Re 2,251,466 | 15 91 | 2,329,855 | 16 37 | 2,405,551 | 17 08 93 
EASA ORR MERE rr Shears 2,903,747 | 13 86 | 3,361,805 | 1578] 3381179 | 16 42 84 
Poi Oy She ee 2,175,994 | 12 80 | 2,531,000 | 1554] 2,586,912 | 15 80 81 
Bre OMC Saltau vs Ghioe Ae WE vie 9 1,643,108 | 10 35 | 2,011,325 | 13 47| 21165401 14 17 73 
MASA MANE 68/2.) Geral sho pgs 1,665,775 | 1186] 1,817,520} 1262] 1,932;731 | 13 85 86 
BN eae ones leh one ae a ot, 1,440,561 | 13 04 | 1,433,525 | 1331] 1,524,505 | 13 96 93 
POpals Met ee eaee ese nos _ 12,080,651 | 12 98 | 13,485,030 | 14 67 | 13,947,418 | 15 35 | ea 
Lambton ...... Sesh eevee lin os 2,378,254 | 1407 | 2,256,055 | 13 42 | 2,593,477 | 15 96 | 9a 
Paton! pone ke ar asia oes va 5,321,616 | 1604} 5,118,793] 15.66] 5,784,663 | 17 59 91 
Biter sah oe ba une tas s 4,237,068 | 15 19 | 4,063,579 |_ 1477 | 4,578,646 | 16 87 90 
Potala heed, coal chee snes 25. _ 11,936,938 | 15 31 | 11,438,427 | 14 86 | 12,886,786 | 16 63 | 91 
fraenne Peak: a aa 5,312,020 | 1517 | 4,989,740 | 14 24 5,834,130 , 16 33 93 
SH rs pha’... 4,135,907 | 1356 | 4,458,036 | 1507 | 4.854133 | 16 39 83 
ICC TTD: SAG Rel hl ae 9,447,927 | 14 42 | 9,447,776 |_ 14 62 | 10,688,263 | 16 36 88 
Misddiesex f.2e. eS, 3,955,340 | 13 49 | 4,444,041 | 14 96] 4,791,671 | 1608 | 84 
US eee By Se Oe Soe pea 3,427,144 | 15 88 | 3,595,913 | 1719] 3.798974 | 18 00 88 
[ELT STE Mgt nap Cat Rea 1,740,466 | 1413] 1,838,491 | 15 50] 2,080,158 | 17 55 81 
gS AO A ae eal en nea 3,686,766 | 15 90 | 3,707,077 | 16 42] 4.108959! 17 79 89 
Wellington... e268 thse: 5,364,526 | 1794 | 5,552,854 | 19 25| 5,775,008 | 19 90 90 
Waterladc(aee es Oke dices 2 2,656,269 | 16 42 |} 2,861,595 | 17 65 | 3,086,567 | 19 18 86 
MMERIN Bee eh aee sf ee 1,974,880 | 15 87 | 1,691,712 | 14 21] 1,954,150 | 16 10 99 
Potala we Shee uae 22,805,391 | 15 73 | 23,691,683 | 16 68 | 25,595,487 | 17 89 89 
Banco oe ek ethene es 1,327,484 | 1297 | 1,421,364 | 13 86 | 1,573,558 | 15 33 85 
Wentworth yi gsi at lk,, 2,016,102 | 13 94] 2,086,595 | 1462] 2.449633] 17 28 81 
alton.) (Py ok eens cas 1,505,068 | 1417] 1,465,697 | 1390] 1,760,385 | 16 58 85 
Peele ie, oi ee 2,155,365 | 13 45 | 2,259,641 | 1434] 2:613,804 | 16 55 81 
BY ome AP aa a a vik ccibherreith 14 4,470,729 | 14 87} 4,436,703 | 15 30] 5,004,043 | 17 00 87 
Ontario ee dsievas ons ea. ...| 4,209,873 | 17 22] 4,811,255 | 1995 4,740,683 | 19,62 88 
Duvhams ee yo. os ote lees -» | 2,864,478 | 14 47} 3,501,790 | 17 21] 3,537,598 | 17 40 83 
Northumberland.............. 2,540,544 | 1161] 3,047,282 | 1407 | 3,152,217] 14 48 | 80 
Prince Edward...) 05 0...... 1,296,427 | 995 | 1,593,615 |_ 1198 | 1,601,687 | 12 30 81 
Pitas wre). kien. ., 22,386,070 | 13 94 | 24,623,942 | 15 46 | 26,426,608 | 16 57 84 
Lennox and Addington ....... 1,420,762 | 10 08 1,905,286 | 13 42 1,926,410 | 13 38 (soe 
ONG OMMC Pei cil ls Saeko oaks 1,201,914 9 20 1,733,173 | 12 76 1,822,666 | 12 92 71 
Leeds and Grenville .......... 3,057,496 | 13 18 3,149,258 | 13 03 3,522,592 | 14 76 89 
Pundas Fy eis. peso tis «4. 1,320,409 | 15 94] 1,293,310] 1516] 1,450,443 | 16 96 94 
ttormont, Weil. Chaka teens 1,152,773 | 1611] 1,067,048 | 14 64] 1,151,896 | 1589] 101 
RENPArry: 15. 5 gnas soe hee 2 1,503,775 | 17 55 | 1,170,384 | 1367)| 1,343,002 | 1583] 111 
BP resCOthl® aavow ssa aee tok 1,367,830 | 1574] 1,261,773 | 1497] 1,196,488 / 1415] 111 
SEAT G9 ae tse opel 826,240 | 16 28 639,213 | 12 82 737,158 | 1469] 111 
Barlotonl cio: css dior geen lee 2,961,321 | 16 48 | 2,600,466 | 1407] 2,942,097 | 1621] 102 
RB avitrewe et... Soaks seeeee otk 2,050,494 | 1253 2,214,381 | 1353] 2,252,505 | 13 99 90 
RATAB gee) ic a oseigie __ 2,112,460 | 14 57 | 2,012,528 | 13 57 | 2,268,633 | 15 66 | 93 
Totals). io eae ryt 18,975,474 | 13 85 | 19,046,820 | 13 66 | 20,613,885 | 14 84 93 
MV CCOFIA: CR IB eR Ue Sy 2,407,968 | 13 86 | 2,585,647 | 15 01 | 2,672,716 | 15 50 89 
Peterborough ............0. ..-| 1,451,864 | 1051] 2,044,458 | 1419] 1,948245 | 13 81 76 
prialiburton’s.<..... cukcu..... 985,181 | 14 53 268,587 | 13 53 264,529 | 1366] 106 
pasting. (Ah civic heen s «ou 2,314,478 | 1119} 2,972,119 | 13 20| 3,070,651 | 13 75 81 
Totals tee do RWS 6,459,491 | 1200] 7,870,811 | 1402] 7,956,141 | 14 31 84 
Botudkoka. Arar.) bees... 717,984 | 17 67 578,088 | 14 53 613,720/ 1598} 111 
MePatry Sounds sess. 6.3! ssc cee. 298,986 | 19 07 247,111 | 14 46 208 | 1654] 115 
Bsigoma ) sede... Ge 470,957 | 17 88 334,988 | 13 68 450,711 | 17 43} 103 
Totals neues ete. 5s 1,487,927 | 18 00} 1,160,137 | 14 26] 1,370,639 | 1656 | 109 
fiie Province... 2.562000 2) 0.4. 105,579,869 | 14 25 | 110,764,626 | 15 00 | 119,485,227] 16 19 88 
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VALU ES—WOOL. 


TABLE No. XXIV.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the marketable value 
of the wool clip in Ontario in the years 1886 and 1887, with the yearly average for the three years 
1885-7; also the average value of clip per fleece, and the per cent. ratio of this average in 1887 to 
that of the three years 1885-7. 












































: Yearly average for the 
1887. 1886. three years 1885-7. P 
er 
Counties. Value Value Value | Cent 
Value per Value. per Value. per ratio. 
| eece. fleece. | fleece. 
$ $c $ rei $ $ ¢. 
PSSOx cook seems ante en halbe ee 8 17,455 1 27 18,287 1 08 16,877 1 10 115 
AR GRU lik peels Notale oho cteteiate aie iace ae e d 18,411 1 30 21,612 1 08 21,168 LO 118 
0) Feehan Seen aS ECACC A at Ta 23,367 1 28 18,469 1 02 20,647 109 eAy 
IN OTEOT eR Etats ise et £008 foie ran ds 16,005 pp Es) 16,697 1 00 16,354 1 02 116 
Pra ldimmand 7.55.4 e aeil awe a sis ico 4 oes 21,400 1 32 20,984 118 20; 953.5 /0R Leys 113 
Weellandia itr oe.) uaeetaits berm Ass AD SRO Syl 1A Te ie, BF SLO ee ONE Ths, © 116 
Totals 22.44 oh AM ae ean en Ea 112,538 | 125; 110,328 | 106) 111,143 | 108 116 
Tiambton ) vn Aina PERE gs Siete 23,981 1 34 24,409 113 24,700 1 14 118 
REO ih ee tee cha Ste etme Gna Od sere 50,895 1 27 50,560 1 05 51,315 1 09 117 
Bree Vee ars SUR lL 52,338 1 26 51,648 1 07 51,751 110° 115 
Mota le see iits.c hits oe tothe wales Ploy, ela ee 28 20. OL TT er Wi edad COON feminine aes 116 
POUR aoe eb eet EER a AE oie deter 74,858 1 25 73,520 1 03 74,769 1 07 TZ 
SimC06: sch RA te ene eletin se te Ni 49,056 | 1 28 52,323 ASOD 1 RRO IS Fe 1 08 114 
Po tials iO iio Seren ater one eee, dials 123,914 4) a 28 125, 8430 04 |) 126,706 oe OG! 116 
Middlesex 5 Miata dats Medak. bose 35,090 1 36 37,940 1 16 37,314 1/16 Fay 
CPRTORA UL TPR. FP Une AEN Ct' ela es 19,169 1 26 19,029 1 09 19,620 110 115 
Brant: er ees oo ee ae sc ee te 13,388 1 21 14,830 1 06 14,923 1 08 112 
Party yew ewe sows eee Pee Me 33,581 1 28 34,530 LOZ BS,600 Ws sede 116 | 
Wiellinetorm cnn taster a tbe Sielntete 49,751 1 26 51,881 1 09 51,791 Lekd 114 
Weaterloor ie.) ares i re ao 22,301 118 23,016 | 1 02 23,137 1 08 115 . 
Dikleriny Oe Mees Mis TR 19,180 1 1G UR Pa Ma 19,885 | 1 07 119 
Potala esis. dame eres CY __192,460 | 1 27 | = 200,721 | 108 | 200,552 | 1 10 aoe 
Tancoin year ee4 | eee or sack 9,635 | 115 11,275 | 100 10,357 1 02 113 
Wentworth ys i's 3. See Ue bet 15,436 1 31 16,817 1 07 15,918 Le 118 
BL ATCON bie eck cee as sadness 13,958 1 38 13,764 A 17 14,019 1 20 115 
a eg oro: MRT gt SAN SSD RAR an OF a in a 20,841 1 50 21,307 1 22 20,362 3 bb 118 
SYST sh Pi eR ahaa tinea aeat ee sy toe 30,443 1 32 34,704 1 14 33,306 1 16 114 
Ontario) MWR OU IEe kv LiG% aes 28,651 1 38 33,838 1 16 31,356 119 116 
eb 81:5 27 RUNG, ape OE INL ian me CU 23,131 1 25 24,092 1 10 23,426 118 CL 
Northumberland... (680008. deb: 25,541 1 29 22,657 1 07 24,121 a hen of 116 
Prince Edward); .3). s0s/40ie's 635.0% Big S221 1 16 10,341 | 1 60 9,268 1 01_ 114 
Totals MPA, so een eee he es oe 175,857 1 32 | 188,795 | 1 12 182,133 | 116. Wa 1816 
Lennox and Addington ........... 16,436 | 1 18 19,101 99 16,937 LOD MMATG 
Wrontenag sr wks. ce EN ee oe Ne 17,928 1 14 19,471 95 18,751 99 115 
Leeds and:Grenville sis se i608 $2,114 107 37,051 92 35,296 94 114 
Dindad see 2.8) Uae Nee ca ee 10,236 1 14 11,224 95 10,850 97 118 
Stormont, Meee at ar bins wa aut 11,386 1 23 9,862 96 10,294 1 01 122 
Glengarry hak sue teie vaso ea 13,149 1 05 14,921 91 14,25 91 115 
Preucobty ies sy sec skies amines he 9,151 1 12 10,775 92 10,654 94 119 
PRBS: AR ahh alee 5 ee 6,917 1 07 iO, Or 90 7,869 93 115 
Oa rTIeGon i shonin s cleats wae eons manatee 28,368 2 Bi Wg 30,560 96 27,953 99 118 
Renfrew..iaitis en este 5 ART Te 34,212 1 02 32,383 86 31,995 87 117 
Trane se eS aertth ves aie a 33,625 108 | 32,331 92 32,908 94 A165 
Totale sen ne ii Comenalieas Ally 2) acer 218,522 | 110 | 226,656 |  — 92 217,762 95 116 
STC Ch 9 ERO MR CATR SUPE ND ech aa gaa 27,287 120 23,018 1 05 24,626 1 09 118 
Pepervorough Pe Aw vet eae ee 15,587 Dn 16,758 1 00 17,268 1 02 115 
Palaburton his eb. 1 Wee = Pb fo 2,999 1 10 2,445 92 3,167 93 118 
PT ashi e PE. sl hele widaie'a doit 24,688 110) 25,867 92 25,435 95 116 
Totals debbie) aha. see ne ee 70,561 | 118 68,088 98 70,496 | 101 | 116 
Muskoka, ) stale. .: MCCREE. EORTER OF os 7,063 119 6,321 LOL 6,618 1 04 114 
Parry;Sounds ihe sch ecu satis se deg 9,151 | 1 26 PGT aod OF 2,336 1 05 120 
Aone CR BE eh crt ubtels Aaa eit eau ale | 4,193 1 32 4,012 1 10 8,848 1 15 T1554 
Aptals spain. 2) Ue tee has. ae 18,407;| | 1 244) 12,600.) 104 | "(12,802 | "1 O7 ajya a6 








The -Province.,.:... PE OE ET ale Oe 1,029,473 | 1 23 fat, 008, 8 1 03 | 1,049,410 1 06 | 116 
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COST OF GROWING CROPS. 


TABLE XXV.—Showing the average cost of growing an acre of the staple farm crops of Ontario and the 


average value of product, based on the returns of 197 correspondents of the Bureau for the season 


of 1887. 



















































































































































































Pace 
Oh eaeeta a : 
Bes ig ae aa ane rae! 
ae, ae TE een eri aie: 
? 0) q oS 3S As & se) =| 
Schedule of items per acre. “‘ = = aoa 7S PR ad 
cs se i = Soviet: Quel aise ltnetaaiees 
) o 58 ~» Brg a A 
eee corey ee) fran | he al amen a | : 
able ol 20)| Chanter alles = 
| 
FALL WHEAT. $e] $e) $e) So I. ot Be. fs SCH Suerte: 
Blginies sy Deena Gata o $e pee SON, SUES Mao, 3:42" 8 A 2°80) 3.30) 52) 27|) (3.77 \aua 0 
Chitivating, obo. seat. chap see cae eee 1 42; 100] 1 34| 109} 106] 103] 116] 1 25 ‘ ie 
Barnyard manure . ....- seseeeeeer reese 85| 2 20) 3 53| 3 27| 4 44) 2 53; 161) 315) 3 15 
Manure applied previously........--+++e+-- toon 267) 2 92). 2 45h) 2.020 oh 92h 1 92 Oa ial 2: 
Seed. .... |. Bets lean el ee ey test ) 157] 152] 148) 148) 1 44) 152) 134] 1 35) 1 49 
Sowing or drilling........., .2-seeeeeeeaee 48 38 39 51 31! 52 35 30 42 
After fitting or cultivation ..........-- +++. | Mn a5). gob Bale Ibe cgah eat 1 Mean ane 
Cutting and putting in barn ........-.---. OG SLSR LTO LTT vd Ta 208) LOT 240) EA BU 
Threstiingyy ass le. p-Bi sips ebe  oe0 8 sae eer tet 108). 901 E13). S97 | A409) Tih OB 1 OOl wala Og 
Marketing .... .....-2++ ceeeeceeeeceeeees 90 79 90 81 83 95 88 75 85 
Wear of implements ............-+--eeeees 37 40 36 36 43 29 31 50 3 
Rent, taxes and insurance ........-..+++:- 3°64) “S' 21! 3.05) 8°88) 4:17) 03 45] 3°90] / 2.13) 3)76 
eons —__ | —— es | | —— | —. 
Total cost per acre 2... 5 c60b eed eeees fe 18 16] 17 93! 19 10} 20 09) 21 02] 18 0 18 09| 17 74} 19 43 
| es | se Es 
IV AIO OL OTT on cuit abn cxcesest puecenrinie puroninoanns 2a 14 28] 12 70} 13 56| 18 83) 15 80) 15 34] 12 51; 16 10) 14 138 
Malte Ob ebna wii. wt dks dobis eh ite tle ae 3 09 279| 177| 297) 348) 3 22] 272) 250, 2 95 
Teen hee hore tae a 17 37| 15 49] 15 33) 16 80| 19 28) 18 56) 15 23| 18 60) 17 08 
Scr ig hae SO ge ea ee push| 1.91) 1.79} 1.69| 1.80) 1.73) 1.68] 1.48, 1.50] 1.77 
Average yield, .s.s0..ue ete sent sae bush! 16.9 | 15.9 | 18.0 | 18.0 | 20.3 | 19.3 | 14.2 | 20.0 | 17.8 
Manure put on land, .....-....--+ee0++ Harel tial ei to.4)|\ 8.6) 15.8.9. | 14.9). 6.5 freer kha 9.8 
Per cent. of value charged to crop ........- 43.5°;'50.8 | 58.6. |. 46.3.,-46.5 | 41.8 | 50.0 ]...... 46.4 
: ! | 
Spring WHEAT. G$c.i $c. | $c. $c. | $C. | $c.) $e. |S ¢. | $c, 
PIOWING. «1... ssc e eee eee eee enti tenes Wate e256 P21 Le 74y OT NE 88) 242; 275| 2 04 
CUltivabings CbC lois... ee eeeee nye nhs 82 D7 52 77 59 72 GT, 50 70 
Barnyard Manure ........ eee ees e ee eeeee 1 62 93! 134) 1.05} 1 68} 1 43) 1.35) 1 06) 1 34 
Manure applied previously........---.++.- 1 40} 158} 149) 203) 1 81) D2) 2Us Ae Poh 9d OES 
SETS AN (8 ME oA eS RES PS ORY Ta 114815 1 5461 44t 147k 287 1 Oa ON ot SNe io 
Sowing or drilling .........----eseeeeeeees 43 31 39 45 29 AT Al 43 39 
After fitting or cultivation .......-....+:- 36 a 38 43, 36 32 25 25 38 
Cutting and putting im barn...........- Gl e460) 1-741 1°68) 1 Sh) ye SOU Ts Tin BSE ROO a Oo 
Piireslig oe ise ae glee <r tt sine. slates qeigs ss 1 29 92 95) 115 82). 115) 1:06; ©1-17| 1 03 
Ri aricetiny. 5. Peed naan ws s salir ae at 73 57 58 80 79 94 58} 1138 wi 
Wear of implements ............-.22ee eee 29 24 24 25 25 21 28 50 26 
Rent, taxes and insurance............+-++- 3 641 3 21| 3 05} .3 88, 417] 3 48) 390) 213) 3 76 
Total Cost Dek ACHE. vj. hie ss aver cscs 15 56| 14 85] 14 18] 15 83) 15 60} 16 12) 15 28, 16 08) 15 50 
Waltie OU Praline sas As). lode ts elais iss oe ots 9 «2 12 51) 6 ad TOLLS Sib oath 61) 14 34! 10 49} 12 34) 10 95 
Wale Or straw ices ess: ck ee cess eee sees 310; 195| 157) 253, 307! 2 98) 2 63) 3 33| 2 66 
Total value per acre........0-e-eeeeees 15 61) 8 =| 13 68| 11 44) 14 68] 17 32} 13 12) 15 67 13 61 
Seed sown, ....----. eee eereeeeeeccens bush; 1.80 Ta 1.64] 1.83) 1.66] 1.69] 1.63; 1.88), 1.73 
Average yleld, .......sesececceeneres bush| 16.9 ; 9.5 , 17.2 | Ts Bal 136 1016) Ga Py TOL 2s 48 
Manure put on land, ........----++-+ EGrigl Tab. ST eOU a OHOut VOLO Wn On Gute Laea. tin 2.0. 9.0} 9.0 
Per cent of value charged to crop .....-..--- 50.0 | 50.0 | 50.0 | 51.4 | 66.9 | 36.1 | 50.0 | 33.3 | 51.7 


Norz. —In this table the value of manure includes the 
estimated quantity consumed as food by plants in the year, 


against the crop—the last item showing the per cent. as charge 
cost of marketing an acre’s crop is based on the cost of taking it to the usual market place, 


the product is based on the average selling price. 





cost of putting it on the land, and only the 


whether then or previously applied, is charged 


d when applied to the crop of the year. The 
and the value of 
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TABLE XXV.—COST OF GROWING CROPS.—Continued. 



















































































@ 
| | | 2 
° by 
: To : 3 $ + “e 
Schedule of items per acre. E 5 5 = | rad fee a 5 ie 
Sa] Rasa a pr cn pe OL ag e E 
9 7) Sry 4 oS 
Ba 3) ee LE eal aaa a cy ee ne 
4 a ro) = 
Sj] é [|] 4 [e*] 4/2 [e 
BARLEY $c So. tB el) Belt S oh Bren |e Sue Sia, | ere: 
Plowing ariets ch, ee) oe oe ony eee Caen 213} 2 27| 212) 1 83} 1 89} 163] 210} 300] 200 
Cultivating, ete......... Se a a SOR, | 1 03 72 73 73 63 94 68} 2 00 76 
DANY RTO MANETS tee; cule age ey lee a 1 76 97 92 94; 109} 1 30 98 98 98 
Manure applied previously................ 1-44) 1°50)" 1 -06))) 1°62): 51 61) 2-01 1.54]) 154 end 
Deed tte Aan cepndar hams ener ce. cae 1:38) 0126): 2 08) 1520)" 216) y OST 1007 elo ere 
BOWING Or Orne eet ck aiceidaee weer 50 38 39 38 29 45 40 85 39 
After fitting or cultivation ................ 41 43 44 50 32 29 18 36 36 
Cutting and putting in barn............... 1-87) L91f 2 56) 1 69-1 46) 1977) a Sri Oh ey 
WhYeshyig.. ce ss wars Pe A alalniaheescealchnta regatta af 1 11 98 87 98 86} 1 49 rod d ibaa OO Og Ne ieclt2), 
Moarkebmng.. oe. ones ba SPE 1 08 93 94 78 82} 1 00 84 75 89 
W carsor implements — suse aes eee. 23 23 22 23 31 24 29 38| 27 
Rent, taxes and insurance................. _ 3 64) 3 21) 305) 3 88) 4 | 3 48) 3 a0 2.13} .3 76 
otal Cosh pernere . ai. 5c iv s'slele one's oc» 16 53} 14 78) 13 38) 14 76} 14 61] 16 40] 14 16} 16 88) 14 83 
Walmeiot grainy, 3). orc sence. Os obs she de ees 14 54) 15 98) 14 21} 16 36) 16 64] 15 41] 15 03] 12 47) 15 77 
IN UMCIOL SULAW ca aes tas bce sie He iste att 3 24] 2 28) 167! 245) 317] 4 23} 307! 3183] 2 86 
Total value per acre’..,.. s.... cee ---| 17 78) 18 26] 15 88] 18 81} 19 81].19 64] 18 10! 15 60] 18 63 
Beacieowiy uc, tue Geta. eer a Ca i bush] 2.20] 2.09] 1.96 2.00 1.86] 2.04] 1.78] 2.19] 1.98 
AN OCALO: VICI, 2% realy sees HA cian Lg bled ne bush| 24.9 | 26.6 | 23.7 | 25.2 | 26.2 | 24.5 | 21.3 | 20.7 | 24.8 
Manure put on land, ..........eeeeeee. tons} 9.0 | 12.0] 11.3] 6.7] 6.9] 7.01...... | 5.0]. 8.3 
Per cent. of value charged to crop ......... 5.1 | 42.7 | 50.0 | 50.0 | 46531500. ae ee 33.3 | 48.7 
Oats | Fe $e] $ea}/ $a] Fa! $a! $al Sal $e. 
POM IIE Vast lnwiy, arte the ie «eas Meee ence ae 1 97] 2 28) 194) 1 76; 187] 156} 189) 263] 1.91 
Cultivating, ete (acpi) Scale ttn ee cee 92 69 63 80 59 78 61; 2 00 74 
Barnyard aianire? : fii, 2). ot cas sees 
Manure applied previously.............. 3 il) 2 49) 240) 2 82) 310) 3 72) -2 80) 2 66) 2 80 
OCU 28. vasen WU Sherine 4 pte a atgtowhe hie src 86 83 85 83 84 89 (Ha A) 85 
Mowing pridrilling tee. 7. sabes bot ae 44 39 37 42 30 48 43 68 40 
After fitting or cultivation................. 37 39 37 37 33 38 18 25 35 
Cutting and putting in barn............... 1°75)... S80 G2) 1e771 LS8P 1 73) a aoa 70) 
Pnreshing oie t hl ct eek eee ee eee 1 23] 1 00 84; 1 02 85} 1 20 Shia LT ee er 
DEAR OSIN Stott Pe sc Wiss Besa alba Moan 1 08} 1 01 91 82 85 89 86 75 92 
Wear otimploments). cnc). set cecchis a chane 34 25 31 35 34 22 33 38 34 
Rent, taxes and insurance..............::. 3.64] 3 21] 305) 3 88} 417] 3 8 3 90} 213] 3 76 
Lotal Cost periacre, $2). 54/..Fl,nne eds 15 71} 14 42! 13 29) 14 84} 14 82) 15 33/ 13 99] 15 76] 14 78 
Value of grain....... she sitio pita e ottede Liters 12 39) 12 49} 12 32] 13 21] 13 89] 13 34] 12 93] 11 41] 12 99 
IV AUUCLOL SUPA W vice wWars,0 duccd niet coh ae Ri eet wedone 3 45] 3 25) 2 53) 403) 3 68) 4 35] 303] 3 20! 3 60 
Total value per acre ...... SAT A aes 15 84} 15 74) 14 85! 17 24) 17 57| 17 69] 15 96] 14 61] 16 59 
a Pe ee | 
Seed sown ce rin bie Me UE OP bush} 2.53| 2.32) 2.33} 2.32] 2.15] 2.48] 9.15] 9.54] 2.34 
AAV OLOWO SIC y ees viet tsa le srt ee bush! 28.6 | 32.3 | 32.6 | 33.8 | 32.8 | 31.5 | 28.551. 20.1 1 3157 
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TABLE XXV.—COST OF GROWING CROPS.—(Continued. 




















fl mo | B 
: 8 2 

: D> S sé oer hots 3 3 

| Be) yi ei ei ea OF IEe He  ca R 

Schedule of items per acre. = 5 a a ~ RS | 3 ot Ss 

Boe eee ay Oo ee tS 3 B 

(oo) oO AES GS Ay 

Uh ae fel hg weed at aaa ame Gel Baa at Ped ict g 

be ply Co tf meh hal | en e124] & 

PEASE $ «1S «a@tB «1S «1S «1/3 «18 «1B «18 c 
a ee yee: A A 2 Ol} 217) 185] 182] 189] 155) 188] 280) 190 
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TABLE XXV.—COST OF GROWING CROPS.—Continued, 
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FARM WAGES. 


TABLE No. XXVI.—Showing by County Municipalities and g 


; i roups of Counties the average Wages of 
Farm Laborers and Domestic Servants in Ontario in 1887, an peck 


the average for the six years 1882-7. 


Farm laborers. 
















































































































: Domestics 
Per year. Per month. with board. 
Counties. With board. | Without board.| With board. Without board. ~1ss7.. | 1882-6, 
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LABOR, WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 





STATISTICS OF URBAN WAGE-EARNERS. 


The statistics of this Part of the report are not as complete this year as in former 
years, the information having been collected from the wage-earning class only. In 
previous reports the rates of wages per week were given as furnished by the employers 
of labor, and average rates of wages were computed from data furnished by employers 
and employés. But in consequence of an unusual pressure of work in the Bureau during 


_ the latter part of last year it was not found possible to send out an experienced collector for 


this service, and it was not deemed expedient to make the attempt at a late period of the 
season with untried or unknown officers. This applies, however, to the weekly wage 
returns, and wherever comparisons are made with the statistics of former years they refer 
to those compiled from the returns of wage-earners alone. The more valuable statistics, 
relating to time employed, wages earned and cost of living for the year, are computed in 
all cases in this as in former reports from data furnished by the working classes, collected 
by persons specially employed for that service in the principal industrial centres of the 
province.” The following table shows the number of wage-earners whose returns have 
been tabulated as regards weekly wages for the present report, as well as for the reports 
of the three preceding years, classified as male and female and over and under 16 years 
of age: 














| Males. Females. 

Year. oe Searal| Total. 

| Over 16 Under 16 Over 16 Under 16 

| years. years. years vears. | 
BESS fn cd ak ic, Tae ress UE Nene 2,909 37 322 10 3,278 
RAGE el Lys ot a 2,453 29 | 241 21 2,744 
Soy RO Set a Ne TEP SV 2,384 65 | 345 1M 2,811 

| 264 29 2,637 


1 ESTEE ca eh 2,296 56 


The number of males over 16 years in 1887 is largely in excess of the number for any 
other year, and the number of females is greater than for any other year excepting 
1885 ; but the number for workers under 16 continues almost too low for much value in 


| the computing of averages. The total number of returns is 534 more than in 1886, and 
467 more than in 1885. 


e 


* Statistics of the wages of farm laborers are given in Part III. 


+ 





A GENERAL Comparison.—tThe following table presents a general comparison of 
the weekly earnings and the hours employed weekly for all workers making returns in 
1885, 1886 and 1887, classified as males and females over and under 16 years: 





















































| 1887. 1886 1885 
| ; 5 : 
| Classes, vi 23 D 5 lear: 2B © 2 g ge o 2 
| &® | S| Pe] & | 8S] PS] & | ES | be | 
i a a m a, 
Be Sa ee ead Ree 
® ! | 7) © 
| Sc. cts. $ c. cts. $c. cts. 
Males over 16.20. 304 oe 9 18] 58.88] 15.59] 9 09} 58.07] 15.65) 9 00) 58.72) 15.32 
Males under 16..........., 3 11] 56.41) 5.51) 2 84] 58.86} 4.83) 2 86] 61.43). 4.69 
| Females over 16.......... | 4 58! 67.21| 8.01) 4 29] 58.21) 7.37 "4 26) 59. al 1.21 
Females under 16......... 2 06] 55.380! 3.73) 2 60) 59.67] 4.36, 2 9 57. 65! 4.84 
WHAT Glasses ments chime neat | 8 63 58.68 | 14.71 | 58.18} 14. 7 8 23 58. al 13% 99 

















The average for all classes in 1884 was $8.14 for 57.17 hours, or 14.24 cents per 
hour. For all classes the rate per hour in 1887 is almost the same as in 1886; but an 
increase of half an hour in the week brings an increase of 8 cents in the wages over 1886, 
and 24 cents over the average full week’s pay for the four years. In the class of males 
over 16 years, computed from nearly 3,000 returns, the average weekly wage is 9 cents 
more in 1887 than in 1886, and 9 cents more in 1886 than in 1885, but the increase of 
1887 is due in part to longer hours of work—the rate per hour being less than in 1886. 
Females over 16 have a steadily increasing wage with a steadily decreasing number of 
working hours. 


Lrapine TRADES ComMPARED.—In the following table we continue the comparison 
of the five trades as selected in previous years, showing the hours of employment and 
wages earned in the last full week in the year: 
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1887 1886. 1885 1884 
rd | ; me a! So | : 
nm oO & mM fa mM ia nm Oo a mH 
area onal NE Bot A oes EE sel a | 25/82! 2 | B81 8E 
ao Shc oes do oy o08 an os ea ao Sage ers 
6 ea) g S 4 s ae) a S i Ss a) a eS i S se g e fy 
S o 2 | S a) 5, | S ro) Qy > >) or 
Pie $c. cts. $ c. cts. $ c. | cts. 
Blacksmith ...| 9 82] 58.88} 16.68] 9 93] 58.25) 17.05) 9 74| 59.15} 16.46 x rs 58.21 i - 
Carpenter....,. 9 82] 52.87! 18.58! 9 61] 57.38 16.75) 9 97' 58.98} 16.90) 9 98} 59.07|16.90 
Machinist .....] 9 65} 56.93] 16.95} 9 83! 59.62! 16.49] 10 16] 59.14] 17.18] 10 08] 59.17(|17.03 
Moulder....... 12 19] 57.89) 21.06] 12 05) 57.33} 21.02] 11 76) 59.15} 19.90] 11 55) 58.75|19.66 
| Paimibere.: are; 9 78| 57.77| 16.938] 9 53! 56.32] 16.92! 9 54| 57.29) 16.65) 9 72 a ‘a2 
| Average of the | 


five trades. | 10 a 56.17 


ad 10 22) 57.81! 17.68} 10 | 58.9 teal 10 He 47 





Here it will be seen that with the single exception of blacksmiths there has been a 
slight increase per hour all around, the “most noticeable being in the case of carpenters — 


Or 








who have an increase of nearly two cents. This only slightly increases the wages for the 
week however, as the weekly time has been reduced by 43 hours. If we take an average 
week for the four years we find that blacksmiths earn $9.81 in 58.62, hours or 16.73 
cents per hour ; carpenters, $9.84 in 57.07 hours, or 17.24 cents per hour ; machinists, 
$9.93 in 58.71 hours, or 16.91 cents per hour; moulders, $11.89 in 58.28 hours, or 
20.40 cents per hour ; painters, $9.64 in 57.64 hours, or 16.72 cents per hour; while the 
average of the five trades in proportion to the returns is $10.20 in 57.97 hours, or 17.60 
cents per hour. So that the rates per hour in 1887 exceed the average of the four years 


in all of these trades with the exception of blacksmith. No moulders or machinists have 
reported from Toronto in 1887. 


W sexLy Waces.—Tabler is prepared from returns received from 3,278 workpeople 
in 20 cities and towns in Ontario, and it gives for each occupation and sub-occupation 
enumerated a statement of the average time employed and wages earned for a full week in 
the last three months of 1887. The sex and age of the workers are designated. The num- 
ber of occupations represented is 233 as against 402 in 1886 when employers of labor also 
furnished returns. The following table gives like information in regard to only those 
sndustries enumerated in Table 1 as are there divided into sub-occupations, and the averages 
are computed from the total returns for each industry, irrespective of class. Foremen are 
taken separately, and are not included in the averages for the several industries. 



































| 23 23 

Industries. Wages 50 Industries. Wages.| 5,9 
ae hy 

S| qi 

Oo ic) 

$ c. | $ ¢ 

Axe factory..... eee ee 9 33. | 54.09 || Organ factory........-. 10 56 | 58.55 
Bookbindery’....<..0<2 «+ 6 24 1-54.45 |) Paper mills .......5..2. 4 67 | 54.51 
Boot and shoe factory... 8 12 | 55.86 || Piano factory .......... 10 98:| 57.48 
| Carriage works........- 9 26 | 58.73 || Railway (road)......+6- | 1059 | 64.25 
Clear tactory:.<...< deans 6 42 | 50.57 || Railway (shop)........- 917 | 59.03 
Gatton mts): sso. <a. see Ea aOR ee GOL 191) a WORKS: ty. 405) «9 eve m EOL eS : 58.00 
MHOOINICU oo) aks cae soars 14 98 | 58.79 || Stove foundry.......... 9 22; 58.78 
Furniture factory....... 9 53 | 56.14 || Tailor shop......-....-- # 8 10 | 57 .67 
Knitting mills.......... 6 79 | 60.00 || Tannery..:..........-+- 8 66 | 60.22 
Mnmber mills. ...... a. 8 97 65.83 Woollen. mills wasce oss Bese | 59.36 


In this table workmen in lumber mills are shown to work the longest hours of 
any, the average for this class reaching nearly 66 hours weekly. | Next to these come 
railway employés, working on the road, and the last named class, with workmen in piano 
and organ factories and in saw works, receive the highest wages, averaging over $10 
weekly in each case. These are all industries in which male hands are employed 
exclusively ; and the average of the wages earned in several of the other industries, as 
for instance, cotton and woollen mills and bookbinderies is materially reduced by the fact 
that a large number of female operatives are employed in those industries. 














YEARLY WaGeEs AND Cost or Living.—In Table 11 are given statistics of the 
yearly earnings, time employed, number of dependents, cost of living, éte., of workers 
engaged in the various occupations and sub-occupations enumerated in 20 cities and 
towns in Ontario, based on returns obtained from 3,354 working people in those places. 
The following table gives the same statistics under the same heads, but only for those 
industries which in the main table are divided into their sub-occupations, and the averages 
are here made up from the total returns received. 

























































































No. of Time ; 
dependents. | employed. Yearly earnings. 
Ad ae 

g | FE ; vi 

Industries. | es & gg iE ® tS 

yl eel Wie ese Io & 5 
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In this table it is seen that aside from foremen the highest yearly earnings are made 
by workmen in saw works, piano and organ factories, and by road men employed on rail- 
ways—the same classes who in the former table of weekly averages were shown to be in 
receipt of the highest wages. Next to these in point of highest average earnings come 
workmen in furniture factories. The lowest averages are made in those industries which 
employ females in part. There is considerable variation in the average yearly duration 
of employment for each occupation, operatives in knitting mills showing the highest 
average, and workers in lumber mills the lowest. This last named class of workers, not- 
withstanding the fact of their low average of days employed in the year, yet show the 
highest average number of hours of employment per week, indicating that the employ - 
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ment is not very constant, but entails long hours in comparison with other occupations, 
while the engagement lasts, 


RETURNS BY TOWNS AND CITIES. 


The returns for each of the cities and towns embraced in Table 11 have been 
tabulated separately, but showing only the aggregates and averages for each class by sex 
and age, with and without dependents. 


Atmonts.—The statistics for this town are compiled from the returns from 301. 
_ workers of all classes.* 
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These returns indicate that employment has been exceptionally steady, asis shown by 
the high average of 309.46 days work for the year as compared with 273.75 in 1886, and 
270 in 1885. It is to be noted, however, that the investigation not only covers a much 
wider field than in 1886—as that year’s report only included returns from 126 workers— 
but embraces a much larger proportion of the classes without dependents. While in 1886 
those with dependents constituted 49 per cent. of the aggregate, they are only 274 per 
cent. of the aggregate from whose schedules the above table has been made up. In 1886, 
the average earnings of all classes, including the extra amounts and earnings of wife and 
children, were $319.23, the cost of living $266.98, and the surplus $52.25. The total 
earnings in 1885 were $315.40, cost of living $249.31 and surplus $66.09. A comparison 
_ of the earnings of males with dependents i in 1886 and 1887, the numbers being respec- 
tively 62 and 81, shows a very considerable increase, the average having risen from 
$430.76 to $530.51. The surplus of this class has risen Gran B51. iN to $134.76 ; in 1885 
it was $61.10. 


* The initials m. o., m. u., f. o. and f. u. in this and following tables are used to designate males and 
females over or wnder 16 years of age. The number of dependents in each table is exclusive of the worker. 








BELLEVILLE.—The returns for this city include the statements furnished by 82 wage- 
earners, 55 of whom are males with dependents. 
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The variation between the average number of days employment in the year and the 
total earnings as compared with 1886 is comparatively trifling, yet the surplus is con- 
siderably larger. In 1886 the average number of days employment was 283.15 and the 
average total earnings $468.40—as against 289.09 days and $464.39 in 1887. The 
expenses of living, however, are given at $370.30 for the latter year as compared with 
$412.54 in 1886, and the surplus in consequence stands at $94.09, as against $55.86—an 
increase of $40.23. The hours of labor per week show a reduction from 60.56 to 58.37. 
In 1885 the number of days employment was only 255.38, total earnings $423.71, cost 
of living $362.78, and surplus $60.93. 


BrockviILLE.—Returns for 184 workers have been received from this town, all of 
whom. are males over 16 years of age, the majority of them with dependents. 
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A comparison of these statistics with those of 1886 shows an increase of 2.97 in the 
average number of hours employed during the week, and a decrease of 5.92 days in the 
time ‘employed during the whole year. The wages from occupation are larger by 
$42.58, but the extra earnings andthe amount derived from the work of wives and 
children is less by $6.46 and $32.53 has been added to the cost of living, though this still 
leaves $3.59 more of a surplus. Some of these differences maybe accounted for in that 
the statistics for the past year do not, unfortunately, include anything regarding female 
workers, whereas in the year previous returns were made for as many as forty. ‘In 1885. 








the average number of days employed was 294.81, and the surplus earnings to each worker 
amounted to $71.76. 


CarLetTon Puace.—There are returns from 106 employés of this town, 54 of them 
being males with dependents. 
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As Carleton Place furnished no returns for the last report no comparison with the 
condition of affairs in 1886 can be presented. It will be seen that the living expenses of 
those with dependents approximate very closely to the total earnings, leaving only an 
average surplus of $8.15, which but for the earnings of wife and aud minor Khiidren eee 
average of $22. 4. would be a deficit of $13.89. 


CuatHam.—tThe statistics for the town of Chatham are supplied by 217 workers, of 
whom 161 are males having dependents. 
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There is less change noticeable in industrial conditions here than in any other place 
from which returns have been furnished. The figures showing the number of hours 
worked per week approximate very closely to those of the two preceding years Though 
the average number of days worked per year is 9 less than in 1886, and 15 less than in 
1885, the total earnings are almost the same for the three years. The cost of living 
during 1886 was somewhat less than in either the preceding or the following year, so that 
the surplus of $57.83 in 1885 rose to $75.45 in 1886 and dropped again to $58.73 in 1887. 


CornwaLu.—The table for this town is compiled from the data furnished by 69 
workers, 37 of whom are males with dependents. 
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This shows an unusually large proportion of the total earnings of those with depen- 
dents under the head of ‘‘ earnings of wife and minor children,” the average being $34.97 
or rather more than 10 per cent. ‘of the average living expenses. ‘The number of hours 
worked per week, 62.62, is also considerably in excess of the general average. No statis- 
tics were obtained from Cornwall last year, but a comparison “with 1885 shows that this 


condition of affairs is apparently normal. Im that year the earnings of wife and children - 


—$35.71—exactly equalled the surplus. The number of days employment in the year was 
10$ more in 1885 than last year, and the time per week about 2 hours less. 


Gatt.—The returns for Galt are furnished by 55 male employés, 31 of whom have 
dependents. 
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The time of labor per week has increased by about one hour as compared with 1885 
and 1886. The number of days employment in the year has fallen off by about 144 days 
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in comparison with the latter year. Total earnings are less by $28.50, but the surplus, 
owing to the decreased cost of living, is a little increased, having risen from $71.72 to 
$75.18. In 1885 it was $89.85. 


GANANOQUE.—This town furnishes 30 statements of employés, two-thirds of the 
number being males with dependents, 
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There is a decrease of one hour in the weekly hours of labor as compared with 1886, but 
the time worked is still nearly 24 hours in excess of that for 1885. The number of days 
worked per year is 11 less than in 1885, and about the same as last year. Total earnings 
show an advance of $6.88 as compared with 1886 and are $26.38 in excess of the figures 
for 1885. The cost of living has, however, augmented in a greater proportion, being about 
$40 in excess of the two previous years, so that the surplus is $31.51 less than in 1886, 
and $17.59 under the surplus for 1885. 


Guepu.—The returns for this city are based on the statements supplied by 227 
workers, 144 being males with dependents. 
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As compared with the figures for 1886 the changes to be noted are unfavorable, except as 
regards the hours of labor per week, where an average decrease of over half an hour is 
shown. The number of days employment per year shows a decrease from 279.12 to 275.57, 
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In 1885 it was 266. The average total earnings of all classes have diminished from 
$416.63 to $372.67, and the surplus from $52.51 to $43.95. This may be partly due to 
the fact that the returns for 1887 cover a more extended field, including some classes not 
represented in last report, but a comparison by classes indicates that it cannot altogether 
be thus accounted for. The surplus of the males with dependents has decreased from 
$35.17 to $33.86, although the earnings of wife and children have risen from $7.29 to 
$13.65. There is a slight diminution in earnings and surplus of all classes as compared 
with 1885. 


Hamitton.—The returns from this city in 1886 included 175 workers, which, as was 
mentioned in last report, was a very small number considering the interest taken in the 
various labor organizations there. But during the past year still greater difficulty has 
been experienced and the collectors, who, we have every reason to believe, have done all 
within their power, have succeeded in obtaining only 122 schedules containing sufficient 
data to admit of their being tabulated. The aggregates and averages, computed from the 
different returns received, are shown in the following table : 
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dependents. ... { 888; 1) 60) 300 2 siete de a ot 250 D0) stad oe 
EO) ary -++-| 60.00 | 300.00 | 25¢.00 |....]..... | 250.00 | 250.00 | eae 
innit otadaad Inte te mi agg.|122 | 6,935 | 28,879 | 46,013 | 565] 2,056 | 48,634 | 47,325 | 1,309 | 
av. |....| 56.84 | 236.71 | 377.16 14.63! 16.85 | 398.64 | 387.91 10.73 | 


Of the 122 workers reported, 75.4 per cent. are males over 16 years of age with depen- 


dents, and only one female worker is included in the number. Among the male workers with © 


dependents the average number of working hours daily has been slightly increased, and 
employment was given them for 234.87 days as compared with 216.96 in 1886. But on 
the other hand the average of yearly wages received by these men from occupations was 


less by $34.10 and though it is true that the amount gained by subsidiary methods was | 
slightly augmented and the cost of living somewhat less, yet these advantages were not 


sufficient to make ends meet, and an average deficit of $5.73 per worker has been the 


result. This deplorable termination of the year’s work presents a striking contrast with — 


the result in the year 1886, when there was an average surplus of $24.36 to each man in 


the same position. We find, however, a better condition of affairs in -the case of men | 


without dependents. The hours of labor were shorter and the employment has apparently © 


been more steady ; and though the average total earnings for the year were considerably 
less than for men with dependents, yet the cost of living being so much less, they have 


been able to show an average surplus of $63.31 per workman, a sum which is $10.62 in 
advance of the previous year’s. As only one female worker has been reported, the institu- — 
tion of any comparisons would be useless. The average cost of living for all classes in this 


city during 1887 is almost identical with that of 1886, but the deficit in the case of male 
workers with dependents has brought the average.surplus $20.37 below what it was then. 
In 1885 the total average surplus per worker was $40.98, although the cost of living 
in that year was $399.19 on the average for all classes of workers, but the yearly wages 
frdm occupation were greater at that time, being as $429.06 to $377.16 in 1887. 
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Kryeston—The number of workers of this city who have given returns is 133. 
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dl cotdde te m:c. {ese 76 | 4,449 | 20,217 | 31,519 | 1,500 | 1,475 | 34,494 | 30,987 | 3,507 
.| 58.54 | 266.01 | 414.72 | 19.74 | 19.41 | 458.87 | 407.72 46.15 
mo, {ne 48 | 2,924] 12,716 | 16,000'| ‘187|.... .| 16,187 | 14,560 | 1,627 
Without ..| 60.92 | 264.92 | 333.33 | 3.90]...... 337.23 | 303.33 |33.90 
dependents. {288 91) 450) 'o.568+) 1,888 1.5... ‘hay 1,585 | 1,526! 59 
fio. | 54.44] 285.33 : ATGk Caeteee oe an 176.11 | 169.55 | 6.56 
Vise cue ole {see 188 7,863 | 35,501 | 49,104 | 1,687 | 1,475 | 52,266 | 47,073 | 5,193 
av. |....| 59.12 | 266.92 | 369 .20 | 12.69 11.09 | 392.98 | 353.93 139.05 





The stastistics collected from this city for 1886 were considerably more voluminous, 
embracing 188 schedules, of which 131 were from males with dependents. The hours of 
labor show a very slight reduction as compared with last year, but are three hours less 
than in 1885. The number of days’ employment has decreased from 272.29 in 1885 and 
295.52 in 1886 to 266.92—the total earnings of all classes from $415.36 last year to 
$392.98 ; cost of living from $361.88 last year to $353.93, and the surplus from 
$53.48 ee $39.05. In 1885 the surplus stood at $47.97. Taking the class of males 
with dependents in each year as offering a fairer basis for comparison than the general 
average, the same conclusion is arrived at, though the falling off is not so marked. The 
_ total earnings for 1887 for this class are S15. 42 less than in 1886 despite the increase 
under the heads of extra earnings and earnings of wife and children. The yearly 
wages have fallen from $453.35 to $414.72, and the surplus from $54.11 to $46.15. 


3 Lonpon—The returns for this city number 152, of which 113 are from males with 
dependents. 
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The most noticeable change is a decided lengthening of the hours of labor, the time worked 
per week being three hours more than in 1886. The latter time, however, 54.34 hours, 
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was upwards of four hours less than in 1885. The number of days employment during 
the year shows a slight decrease, the figures for 1886 being 268.15. The general average 
of total earnings fae advanced from $343.48 to $386. AS accompanied by an increase ot 
$29.33 in the fhe cost of living, leaving an increase in fhe surplus from $11. 59 to $20.98. 
In 1885 the total earnings stood at $339, 77 and the surplus at $45.23. 


OsHawA—The returns upon which the accompanying table is based are from 77 
male workers, 60 of the number having dependents. 
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The statistics for 1886 represented the same classes in nearly equal numbers. The com- 
parison indicates on the whole an improvement excepting as regards the hours of toil, 
which have been lengthened by over two hours in the week. The workers have had 
162 days more work in the year. Yearly wages have increased $63.86 ; total earnings, 
$81.55 ; cost of living, $38.95, and the surplus, “$32. 60. In 1885 the workers only got 224 
days’ work for the year and the surplus was $9.02. 


OrrawA—The capital of the Dominion furnishes 313 returns, of which 251 are made 
out by males with dependents. 
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Lav..|....| 63.74] 223.10] 363.60| 11.91] 9.74] 385.25] 385.17} 0.08 

oe o.{ 888 49| 8,020) 12,105] 15,408) 367)... 15,825 | 11,856 | 3,969 

| av..|....|. 61.63 | 247.04] 315.471 7.491...... 322.96 | 241.96 | 81.00 

Pa age.| 1 70 [i 270 | 4) 280 eet oe 280; 296| 54 

Without ie ates Bu 70.00| 270.00} 280.00|......l...... 280.00 | 226.00 | 54.00 
a ahaa Wane ge ato 674 a 2.671 |) Leb kei 1,845] 1,980] -135 
Vara 61/27;| S49. S351 167.75 banceetie ee 167.73 | 180.00 |-12.27 

ea (988 1 62| 300 Gat en, ate 99| 129] -30 

pit ne ne aac olde EE REET Be ee EL 
Renter (286: my 19,825 | 71,343 | 108,945 | 3,857 | 2,446 | 114,748 | 110,870 | 3,878 
ay ie 63.34 | 227.93] 348.07 | 10.78 | 7.81| 366.61| 354.22 | 12.39 
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The data for 1886 were so scanty that there is little room to institute a reliable comparison. 
The number of workers then making returns was only 35. The hours of labor show an 
increase of 3.63 per week. ‘Che number of days worked in the year has decreased 78.64 ; 
the yearly wages, $125.42 ; the total earnings, $118.19 ; the cost of living, $44.42 ; and the 
surplus $73.95. Taking the class of males with dependents alone, it will be seen that 
while in 1886 the total earnings averaged $523.09, and the cost of living $455.35, leaving 
a surplus of $67.74, the more comprehensive statistics now available disclose a very 
different state of affairs, the total earnings of $385.25 approximating so closely to the cost 
of living as to leave only a surplus of 8 cents. A salient feature of the returns is the fact 

_ that the 11 female workers, whose earnings average $167.73, report a deficit of $12.27. 
The surplus shown by the statistics of 1885 was $96.62 for all classes. 


PETERBOROUGH.—The schedules of 76 persons furnish the statistics set forth below, 
30 of the number being males with dependents : 
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eh 30] 1,782] 8,057| 13,383 533 696} 14,612! 12,888] 1,724 
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dependents. { ages rel 6 300) 270). 2.0) L100] 870)" 373 -3 
% Vav....}....} 60.00,300.00:270.00]...... 100 .00!370.00/373.00| -3.00 
agg...| 37| 2,202! 9,509/11,818]  250|...... 12,068} 9,001] 3,067 
f HOt Payton oe 59.51/257.00/319.40| 6.76]...... 326 .16|243.27| 82.89 
| ee ‘i 60) SOO SOY at te: s}) ) 180) 115) 15 
j He ea ay etal cane © 60.00;300.00/130.00]..... |...... 130.00|115.00) 15.00 
Without . 
dependents. { Age... 6 SOUT. L506), L107 Oe eI) oa 1,107 973 134 
SOA Ra WIL BS .00/261.001184.60| .....1...... 184.50/162.17) 22.33 
pemalc ell. PBA Sil en bol eka |e | 52) 72] -20 
UL f.u. Ue Cee se, 54.00/312.00| 52.00].. ...]...... 52.00 72.00}-20.00 
. agg | 76| 4,488] 20,044/ 26,760) .783|  796|28,339]23,422| 4,917 
PRIMCIASSCSarlas tice s..e ce { 

avila 59.051263.74/352.11 10.30) 10.47 372.88 308.18 64.70 








, The time worked per week is greater by a quarter of an hour than in 1886, and the number 
of days’ work in the year has decreased by nearly 64 days. The wages from occupation 
are diminished to the amount of $33.07, and the total earnings $27.52. The reduction 
in living expenses slightly exceeds that of income, being $28.38, leaving the surplus 86 
cents in excess of that for 1886. A comparison with 1885 shows that though in that 
year the workers were employed 303 days and averaged total earnings of $429.73, the 
surplus was $47.86, or about $14 less than in 1887. 
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St. CATHARINES, THOROLD AND Merritton.—The number making returns from 
bhoee towns is 312, of whom 179 are males with dependents. 
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The hours of employment per week have increased by 1#, while the days worked per 
year have decreased from 248.69 to 243. The low average “for both years is accounted 
for by the circumstance that a large proportion of the orleineten of St. Catharines and 
neighborhood are sailors, or fallow. other avocations connected with navigation, and are 
consequently unemployed during a large portion of the year. Yearly wages have 
increased $32.88 ; total earnings, $28. 63; cost of living, $25.09, and surplus, $3.54. 


SrRATFORD.—Returns as to the condition of labor in Stratford are furnished by 244 
employés, of whom 135 are males with dependents. 
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The hours of labor per week are reduced by half an hour, and the time worked per year 
is less by 11-days than in 1886. The total earnings are $21.11 in excess of last year 
and the cost of living has increased by $23.87, so that the surplus is $2.76 less. Though 
the time worked by the week and the year and the total earnings approximate very 
closely to the figures for 1885, it is noticeable that owing to increased cost of living the 
surplus is over $20 less than in that year. 


Toronto.—For Toronto there are returns from 654 workers of all classes, 313 
being males with dependents. ; ; | 
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_ The effect of the protracted strikes in several Pepa monts of industry is observable in 
the low average of the days worked per year—16 days less than in 1886. The hours of 
labor per week have been reduced by about 24. Yearly wages show a diminution of 
$70.79 and total earnings of $73.32. The cost of living has been cut down proportionately, 
having fallen from $409. 17 in 1886 to $344.84. The surplus is less by $9 than in 1886. 
A comparison with the figures for 1885 indicates that the hours of labor per week have 
been reduced by 1.40 ; total earnings increased by $19.30 ; cost of living augmented to 
the extent of $24.99, en the surplus diminished by $4.7 9, 


STATISTICS FOR THE PROVINCE. 


The statistics in the following table have been aes from the total number of 
schedules collected from all of the towns and cities before mentioned, and represent the 
aggregate number of days worked, wages received, cost of living, surplus or deficit for the 
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year 1887, arranged by sex and age, with and without dependents. The averages for 
each of the four years 1884-7 are also given, as well as for the period : 
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279.02} 133.14] 0.42]... .. 133.56] 184.18! 
85,489] 64,847| 47|...... | 64,894| 56,346) 
280.291 212.61] 0.16]...... 212.77) 184.74 
272.27| 186.75} 3.25|......| 190.00] 158.45 
988) 03) 184.06! 1.37 )670.0). 182.43) 155.91 
266.24] 177.49} 0.33)...... 177.82] 166.34 
275.46} 189.48] 1.28]...... 190.76! 166.36! 
2,731 O19 eee. a 919 1,105! 
B73 10] G1 SOI emir .s. 91.90] 110.50 
O85 00/0) 181 2or een: «es 131.25] 130.69 
265.69| 126.80|5..4..|"..... 126.80] 117.64 
267.69] 07 Ibiasl oo 97.15} 107.92 
ye pe cl Mule Wb Bay él ete, RR 111.78] 116.69 
882,805|1,247,254| 22,518 124,849 |1,294,621|1,144,671 
263.21| 371.87, 6.71] 7.41| 385.99] 341.28 
270.41 361.89 7.72| 9.26! 398.811 350.36 
271,28) 872.98) 6.72} 9.15) 388.85) 332.50 
265.17} 372.29] 4.33] 6.69| 383.31] 334.47 
267.52 374.74 Pe 8.13| 389.24] 339.65 
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While, as has been noticed in the review of the various towns, the number of re” 
turns made in some individual instances has been materially lessened, it is encouraging 
to find that the total number for the province is greater by 670 than i le 
number of schedules tabulated is 3,354, of which about 89 per cent. were from males 
over 16. The total earnings received amounted to $1,294,621 ; of this, wives and minor 
children furnished $24,849, and $22,518 was acquired by extra work, leaving a balance 
of $1,247,254 as the income from regular employment. The living expenses of all the 
workers, including those with dependents, consumed $1,144,671, or 88.4 per cent. of the 
total earnings, as compared with 87.9 per cent. in 1886. The total surplus of $149,950 
is $19,891 in excess of 1886, but this is accounted for by the larger number of returns, 
the effect of the increased cost of living in relation to the income being plainly shown by 
a diminished average surplus of $3.74 for each worker. In fact the average surplus for 
each class of worker is lower than in 1886. For men with dependents, though the cost 
of living was slightly lowered, the total earnings were less and the surplus of $37.75 in 
1886 reduced to $36.81. For females with dependents, the total yearly income has been 
increased to the extent of $10.74, but the additional cost of living led to a very unfavor- 
able result, in that instead of a surplus of $27.94, as in 1886, there appears a deficit of 
$17.59, worse even than in 1884. For males over 16, without dependents, the surplus 
stands as $67.81 to $81.66 in 1886. For boys under 16, with an increase of income of 
$30.27, the expenditure has been relatively greater, and a deficit of $7.54 is recorded. 
For females over 16, without dependents, the surplus has been reduced from $31.55 to 
$28.03. For girls under 16 the average yearly income has been curtailed to the extent 
of nearly $40, and notwithstanding the fact of a considerable reduction in living expenses 
having been effected, there remains an average of $18.60 on the wrong side of the balance 
sheet. 

The average number of days of employment was 263.21 for all classes, or seven days 
less than in the preceding year, males over 16, with dependents, constituting the only 
class falling below the average in this particular. Comparing this result with that of 
each individual town, we find that in Almonte, Belleville, Brockville, Carleton Place, 
Cornwall, Gananoque, Guelph, Kingston, London, Peterborough and Stratiord the provin- 
cial average was exceeded,— Almonte showing the highest average time, or 309.46 days ; 
Peterborough came very near the average, with 263.74 days. On the other hand, 
Hamilton, Chatham, Galt, St. Catharines, Toronto and Ottawa fell below the average, 
—Ottawa taking lowest place with 227.93 days, and Hamilton next with 236.71 days. It 
is easy to account for the low figure at Ottawa, as a large number of men jare employed 
there in the lumber mills, in which operations as a rule are continued for only some 190 
days. 
: Again, the sum of $385.99, which represents the provincial average of total earn- 
ings for 1887, was exceeded in Belleville, Brockville, Chatham, Galt, Gananoque, Hamil- 
ton, Kingston, London, Oshawa, and Stratford, the first named reaching $464.39. In 
Almonte, where a large number of young persons are employed, and the wages paid are 
necessarily low, the total earnings were only $344.27 per worker. 

The cost of living, whi~h has been reduced by $9.08 from the average in 1886, is 
still $1.63 in excess of the annual average per worker. This average of $341.28 for 1887 
‘was above the outlay for living expenses in Almonte, Cornwall, Galt, Guelph and Peter- 
borough, the lowest figures being reached in Almonte and Cornwall, the seats of woollen and 

cotton industries. In Oshawa the expenditure was highest, and Toronto exceeds the 
average by but $3.53. 
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In Carleton Place, Guelph, Hamilton, Kingston, London, Ottawa, St. Catharines — 
and Toronto the surplus is below the provincial average of S44. 71. An average of — 
$94.09 for all classes in Belleville was the highest, and $10. 73 in Hamilton the lowest, 
St. Catharines following with an average surplus of $13.11. 


Rent, Furr, CLotHine AND Foop.—Rent, fuel, clothing and food are the chief 
items which go to make up the cost of living, and the appended table shows the average 
cost of each Of these per worker, with dependents, in each town, and also the average 
cost of clothing, board and lodging, and the total cost of living per worker without. 
dependents : ' 





Average per 













































































Sa eS | 
Condition. Average per worker with dependents. worker without 
dependents. 

a Fr aH] 

oe ; es : ua absolve nod =e E ath bp g ob | 2 ap 

E| ¢ 4 Seeeetanty tole thay Sed fet Ae a i mn 

| 5 é -|Total.|Under a c 3S é 36 EE: S RS 3% = | 

ae lal tae cae (ofl cc oon |= 
| 

$c.) $a) $ at Sal /$ el. Bc.) Ske. sold 
Almonte ...... 38 45 218! 3.41] 2.16] 62 86] 41 05! 12 44] 42 67] 88 88) 44 83/116 37/202 19 
Belleville...... 18 35 29) (23441) 1.291075. 28) 4111124 17 125 VDE) eke lane oie 245 56 
Brockville..... 27 68 89] 3.29) 2.06! 77 38] 44 421 16 28] 48 85] 95 17| 51 05/173 80;291 11 
Carleton Place.| 16 38 DZ) teosaOy 72 09) 73 12) 44 36) 16 57| 53 47'102 77, 48 01'150-00,255 19 
Chatham ,...'.: 73 89 55 3.77 2.41) 62 41] 29 11] 16 89] 45 71] 88 94; 60 87/156 22/225 380 
Cornwall ...... c 30 32 2.81 1.68] 69 43! 35 49] 13 09] 47 42) 90 15} 45 16!155 44/223 06 
(salt oka ee 15 16 24| 3.55} 1.97) 76 13| 41 59] 16 32] 49 38} 88 42! 51 32/159 43/260 08 
Gananoque .... 6 10 14). 8.35 1.75! 62 00| 34 62) 21 16) 41 08 92 98 58 12/149 60/257 10 
Gyre hal ee We 55 89 83} 3.91} 2.44; 65 92) 40 89} 15 48) 43 7 80 36] 44 95/145 60/213 35 
Hamilton :...... | 27 62 33) 3.88} 2.68) 81 34, 41 33) 12 89) 45 76 86 35) 64 52/182 14/285 13 
Kingston ...... | 18 56 59; 3.93] 2.53) 70 00) 42 yy T2G9L cose | 82 63] 51 74/151 63/282 21 
London '..2304 | 56 57 39, 3.47} 2.12] 70 36] 40 96) 15 58) 50 39) 91 20] 53 85)153 20,242 92 
Oshawa...... 20 40 17| 3.67} 2.13! 6L 67! 42 59! 20 58! 47.51] 94 11} 57 41/166 85/302 83 
Ottawa.:....0. 22} 228 63} 4.35! 3.21197 08) 32 61] 10 52) 36 55] 72 04| 31 56/157 89/228 89 
Peterborough. | 8 21 47| 3.421 2.03] 68 00} 38 03] 19 47] 50 49] 96 80| 58 96/141 49/225 80 
St. Catharines.| 37) 140] 135] 3.77} 2.51] 55 72) 42 12] 16 41] 45 79] 86 16) 56 04/171 85/252 98 
Stratiord ..-)... 66 68 el Pill 2.38) 75 of 38 49] 24 38] 37 04] 90 17| 69 30)147 70/270 25 
Toronto «sis eet 35| 278) 341! 3.31) 2.21;112 64] 41 24; 16 93) 47 72/108 78) 48 05/174 83/246 26 
1887) 544] 1370) 1440] 38.63] 2.37) 82 68) 39 35) 15 4 44 = 88 90} 51 00/162 62/243 31 
The | 1886] 540] 1,130; 1,014] 3.64) 2.31} 71 52] 41 21] 18 84] 44 9 88 96| 64 85/159 30/239 40 





rj | i 
pe OU Oe apa eet Ln eae 3.54 - 74 41} 40 a 19 03) 47 ‘ 88 36] 55 09|...... 295 71| 
se PIA fe foe 89 89]... |-..-+)280 11 


The table divides the workers with dependents into 1,914 householders, of which 1,370 — 
are tenants and 544 are owners of houses occupied, while 1,440 are boarders. The aver- 
age rent has, of course, been taken from the returns of tenants only, while fuel is reck- 
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oned from the returns of householders. There are returns from 4 more owners, 240 more 
tenants, and 426 more boarders than were procured in the year 1886. | In the matter of 
yearly rent, there is great variety in the averages of the different towns, which range 
from $53.72 in St. Catharines and $61.67 in Oshawa, to $112.64 in Toronto and $97.08 in 
Ottawa. The average for the province is $82.68, against $71.52 in 1886 and $74.41 in 
1885. The large number of returns from Ottawa and Toronto, with the high average 
rental exercised an undue influence on the provincial average, which is based on the 
rents of 1,294 tenants, 278 being from Toronto and 227 from Ottawa. The average 
cost of fuel for the province shows a decline compared with the two previous years, 
being $1.86 less than in 1886, and $1.18 below the figures for 1885, The annual 
amount paid for fuel averaged over $44 in Brockville and Carleton Place, but touched 
as low as $29.11 in Chatham. In the item of clothing, however, there is, perhaps, 
the greatest proportionate diversity, for while the provincial average per capita for 
the families of workers is $15.85, the average runs as low as $10.52 in Ottawa, and as 
high as $24.38 and $24.17 in Stratford and Belleville respectively. The average cost of 
clothing per capita in the province is $2.99 below that of the previous year, but there is 
scarcely any change in the average cost of food per head in the families of workers, the 
figures being $44.37 in 1887 and $44.42 in 1886. In the item of food, however, the cost 
runs as high as $53.47 in Carleton Place, and drops to $36.55 in Ottawa. The total cost 
of living per capita is 6 cents below that of 1886, and 54 cents above that of 1885, tak- 
ing the average for the province, which is $88.90; but Belleville shows an average of 
$125.58, Toronto $103.78, and Carleton Place $102.77, while in Ottawa it falls to $72.04 
per head. In Ottawa, however, the total number of dependents per worker shows an 
average of 4.35, while the provincial average is 3.63; and only one out of ten of the 
workers with dependents reporting from the Dominion capital owns the house he lives in, 


__ while taking the average of the province about four out of every ten are owners. Tak- 





ing workers without dependents, it will be seen that while the cost of clothing per 
annum is below that of either of the two years immediately preceding, it is more than 
three times as high as the average cost of clothing per head in thé families of workers 
with dependents, being $51. In Stratford the average amount spent annually for cloth- 
ing by this class of workers was $69.30, and in Hamilton $64.52, while in Ottawa 
economy in dress was practised to such an extent that the bill averaged but $31.56 per 
annum, The average cost of board for workers without dependents was $162.62, as 
compared with $159.30 in 1886. Hamilton went about $20 above that amount, but 
Almonte, where 83 of the 218 boarders reporting are females, working chiefly in the 
woollen mills, fell to $116 per annum in its average. The total cost of living for workers 
without dependents was $243.31 for the province, and of course was least in Almonte, 
for the reason before given. In Oshawa, however, where wages ruled high, the average 
total cost of living per worker without dependents was $302.83, the young men: and 
women of that town living higher than those of the same class in the cities,’ 


CLASSIFICATION OF WORKERS BY RANGES. 


A number of tabular statements have been prepared from the returns of the whole 
body of 3,354 workers, presenting from different points of view, or upon different bases 
of classification of the workers, the statistics which have been obtained in regard to their 
condition. 


TIME EMPLOYED.—lIn the following table constancy of employment is taken as the 
basis of classification, and the average condition is shown of each class or group of workers 
arranged according to the number of days during which they were employed in the 
year. In the class having dependents, the proportion of dependents sustained per 














worker in each of such groups is shown. The average of yearly earnings and cost of 
living are also given for the whole, of both sexes : 





Average per worker in range. 
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o 
Range of days employed. S o. | a conve ee: e | : | 
ie os | we | & | 
> | Dep 2 B Pa re 3 
S Br Wages. | Extras. | Total. | 8 = = 
fas me ea eee ee vO eal: eerie eS mn | A 
ee dependents : I $c Ge EG CRT SS es: | Os SOT NC 
150 and wheer. ore Aas inci os 61 | 3.56 | 182.98 | 231 36 | 67 10 | 298 46 | 363 26 |...... 64 80 
150 to 2000. s.e eee. ia ...2. | 80974 3.66 | 188211 132197 | -33 28 4,355 25 | S70 23 0... 14 98 
SOOO 2 ae it cece te oie 216 | 3.88 | 215.99 | 380 44 | 18 65 | 399 09 ; 395 00 | 4 09)...... 
POD DOO ae eves teste tues 217 | 3.66 | 242.45 | 399 76 | 17 12 | 416 88 400 41 | 16 47 ene 
| BOD tO 27 Os Me ace chee = | 225 | 3.79 | 266.88 | 415 86 | 21 19 | 487 05 | 407 81 | 29 ef Sarnae 
O75 GO SOU Varden phe ates ee | 638 3.50 | 294.63 479 65 | sh een 
Omens AiG cater wae eias ees 285 | 3.58 | 815, 88)40017 06-1 18. CLs osoRoT | 435 56 (100 T1]|...... 
| Average days employed ...| 1,951 | 3.63 | 258.02 | 425 24 | 22 84 | 448 08 | 411 74 36° Bai Velen 
Over average...........05% 1,120 | 3.58 | 295.32 | 478 03 | 19 62 | 497 65 | 431 41 | 66 24). ...°. 
Under average) .o... 0.5. - 831 | $0714) 207.751 304.10 1 27 161-381) 2642580 22a ee 3 96 
Without dependents : | | ae 
150 andvanders: {eek ees Pago a Wie 129.59 ; 208 12 | 14 66 | 222 78 ; 211 84 110 94!....., 
THO GeO ES Tas ee a keke LBD LV! 188 .25 | 266 64 2 72 | 269 36 | 240 58 | 28 78)...... 
POO GOO Vet Ay, Sul getn ss BOS Mee 216.00 | 284 39 4 91 | 289 30 | 249 5B | 46-7 DT. Ura. 
DOD PO aDON GE ree et earl ie Saya Rape 243 .32 | 308 31 1 85 | 310 16 | 259 60 | DOE SG Net er 
DOO TG DLO clutter wiclvinys ead Bie a Mas paige, 267.56 | 318 66 | 185 | 320 51 | 254 87 | 65 ha There 
OT NEO OOO se Ligeia, citer ame SiC eS ate 295.18 | 302 70 1 49 | 304 19 | 248 25 | 55 os Se: 
OWeT BOD eres ee et an oie a a. 314.38 | 304 02 0 50 | 304 52 | 224 94 ; 79 58)...... 
| Average days employed..../1,403 |...... 270.43 | 297 65 2 01 | 299 “66. 243 “31. 56 35 | OWE Se 
| Overiaveragesy iis. sof AS B88 es Tt 300.87 | 308 10 1 15 | 304 25 | 240 87 | 63 338] ..... 
| Under average........ Ue SN hd BS en BARE cane 218.79 | 288 25 37487 | 120% ee 947-52) ) 44.20 oe 
| With and without dependents: | er eae has Er IS: ine 
150 andander av.) Gale. ox 93 | sed oh legs 131282.) (223.36 |. 6 49°05) 272-41 [eSIa Ln ae er 38 75 
15D bolZOO epee! ei Ok Sleeving 474 Beer 188.16 | 302 71 l 22 65 |; 825 36 | 325 10 | 0 26 r 
200 to; 220. Saeki oll Biche de lens | POG INS ok 215.99 | 354 48 { 14 94 | 369 42 | 353 80 | 15 62)...... 
QIDIEG DOOM HR. Grane wisbere tea AOU gn Ce seta 242 :78 | 365 01 | 1132] 376 33 | 346 90 | 29 43) ...... 
ZA GOL A Os neil ers eee ies ie | B00.4 Whi. 267.14 | 878 41 | 13 74 | 392 15 | 348 89 | 43 26]...... 
QTDitO O00. us wae bieee isk ads aia iele eas 294.89 | 395 85 | 11 04 ; 406 89 | 347 47 | 59 42]...... 
yer S00) sei ee eta 563.) [5.029 5 | 1314.86 | 41217 9 36 | 421 DSc ook, DO in eOmo th one aie 
Average days employed... | BeO4 | eae 263.21 371 87 | 14 12 | 385 99 | 341 28 | 44 71 nh 
Over average.( (sti. sults 22020) ame 297.60 | 398 16 | 11 46 | 409 62 | 343 29 | 66 33]...... 
Under average............ 1,334 Farts Men Me 211.13 | 332 07 EG | 18 78 | 350 85 | 338 25 | 12 a a Ae 











Nearly three-fifths of those workers with dependents were employed over the average 
time (258 days) and averaged 295 days, or over 49 weeks in the year. Their earnings and 
surplus respectively were $50 and $30 over the average. Naturally the more fully the 


worker’s time is employed the less aid does he receive from extras, and though those who 
fell below the average in number of days employed show larger earnings from extras and 
expend less in living than the average, it does not save ‘Wen from a desert at the close: 


of the year. As might be expected, the earnings of those who are without dependents 
are les, in proportion to time employed, than “those of men with families, who are pre- 
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sumably more experienced and skilful workmen. The fact that more than 60 per cent. 
of those without dependents show an average of 300 days’ employment in the year, and 
the average of 297 days for over 60 per cent. of all classes of workers, indicates a pretty 
constant condition of employment as regards a large proportion of those from whom returns 
have been received. The 474 in the range 150 to 200 days is swelled by an unusually 
large number of returns from the lumber mills, the majority getting only 190 days 
employment. 


RANGE OF TIME EMPLOYED, BY TOwNS.—In the following table the total 3,354 
workers are classified by ranges according to the days employed and the number in each 
range is shown by towns : 


No. of workers in range of days employed. 


























Average 
Towns. days 150 | 
employed. and 150 to/200 to/225 to 250 to 275 to| Over Total. 
ene. | 200. | 225. 1 250. | 275. | 300. | 300. 
—j ei a 
WMUTORUC Lehre ecole 3 PSU Vee ety [58 as 1 4 1 44 | 251 | 301 
Beliogilen eet. 2. breag 09, jig, al ea | 3! 10! s6| 7! 382 
Brockville 2...) /.4 2.4 | 266 25 12 [oa Waa tat eg! WP vagh Wi igs | 184 
Carleton Place ........ 271.43 3 ei 8 | 16)| 412 4.0) 86) |s oP rtOS 
@nathargt Vie ahs | 959.55 | 10/ 31] 15| a1 30). 66} 44] any 
Poriwatlo vst. 264.52 ra alee | leigh as | 69 
Gea Ttingect esate. 8 ure eee 257 .53 7 5 i) | 6 3| 28 Bila, Sang 
Gananodues ss nua 264.18. In. don. 3 12840 4| 9 3 | 30 
Greipel sees | 275.57 to hs Bawa vo | 23 | 61| 108 |: 17 | 227 
Eiiton in. ean | 236.71 5 | 28 | 21 | Tepled dei. : oe) eae | 122 
ESI ORHOIS Fe wile Baewe oe 266.92 3 14 7 18 5 75 11 | 133 
Reon oe an eeey | 264.41 BN 1S # 13 | pay) galego to gs | 152 
Ose sets, ace) | 260.43 Dae ene aie | OU Ri aaa bie AR ry, 
Sthawanee ree ae on 227 .93 BP eLGHoM G9 V Bde 301) 4B une 3 | 313 
Beterporough 2). wee. a. 263.74 2 Ba 4 | 12 7 32 8 76 | 
er Catharines ete. ..0l) 243.00) | 90) 65.) 38 | 44| 37! 96] 17| 312. 
Ba SLOTO Mites tke 288 .98 7 Gils aio. 9 24 137 61 244 
A | 254.78 | 12| 119! 97 | 6s | 57] 270 | 31 | 654 
nA Ra | 263.21 | 93} 474 | 296 | 350 | 366 [1,212 | 563 [3,854 


Here it will be seen that largest number of returns appear in the range 275 to 300 
days; and this is the case in the majority of the towns, Almonte and Ottawa being the 


most noticeable exceptions. In the former over 83 per cent. of the workers are employed 


over 300 days, and in the latter over 38 per cent., come within the range 150 to 200 
days. Only 6 workers were employed less than 275 days in Almonte. In Belleville and 
Gananoque 150 days was the minimum limit. 
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TotaL Earnines.—tIn the following table the workers are classified according to 





the amount of their total yearly earnings, and the averages of days employed, earnings, 
cost of living, etc., are given for each group as arranged under this classification : 
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AERA Ward 
Range of total earnings. E 

SvxieVep 

i 

With dependents: 

$200 and under....... ek: 16 | 2.75 
$200'60. $300 Boe eee eae 259 | 3.438 
$300 £0) 8400 Cease pect. 580 | 3.47 
$400 to $500 ..........60-- 586 | 8.65 
$500 60 $600 cee 5. bee 288 | 3.78 
$600 to $700.........0 yee pie Bs} | 4.05 
OVeT RT OG. ie eis ee casks « Ree 106 |! 4.15 





Average earnings......... 


Over‘average. oo... sees 
Under average......cese-: 


Without dependents : 





$200 and under... 0.25.64 DLA ve eee 
$200 to $300 ...... eee e eee 7S Rag ae ah 
$300 60 B400 wie asia oe BAL ils biews 
$400 60. $500 oi. cee ee ORT aay. 
OOOO POOO ee iuiad spore ear {Pel tt ah 
BPOOO MEO hs OU Talal siatedicelonts bie LOM ee! 
Over 33700, ooo eh he eaaisa ee fe: Pe a 
Average earnings.........- 1,408 }...... 
OWer AVELALS 2.5). ieee ees GOO 7) coker 
Under average....... etre *744 |..... 

With and without dependents: 

Ti epAVOMARG MNGSL oo. Sse bee 55 Ea ge 
BAN TO O00. seid io ovis eek ore O70 tess 
S300 bo R400 Oe dees dca a Talis ee eae 
$400 to $500 so... 65.05% TORE Bet 
$500 to $600 Pa B60 -[. 004 
SG00 'CO'STOO ert vie Meee 6 126 ty), Soe e 
Over S700 veaise whe dee nats ore B13 21'S" Coins 
Average earnings ......... BDO id skeeisinte 
OVER AVETALC ve% v5 se s'b,0% 0 DOD Ne eee 
Under average............ 1700 sl cece 


Naturally, a very large proportion of those who receive the highest wages is to be 





Average per worker in range. + | 
Earnings. Cost of living. | 
ee Nee 3 ‘ 
22 Total AY. per | Total Per a 5 
Z a ota. day. ota capita. Ee e 
$ Cc $c.| 8 C. $ o |$ c $ c. 
161.94 | 174 25 | 108 | 25894] 69.05 }...... 84 69 
913.54 | 269 80 | - 126! 31478| 7106 |...... 44 98 
249.72 | 359 84 | 144 | 361 40| 8085 |...... 1 56 
266.31 | 455 65 | 1 71 | 422 64 | 90 89 | 88 O1]...... 
277.65 | 657 06 | 2011] 473 65 | 99 09 | 83 47]...... 
284.99 | 650 18 2 98 | 582 43 | 105 43 1117 75|...... 
297 .83 848 71 | 2-85 | 586 62 | 113 91 |262 09]...... 
448 08 | 174! 41174] 8890] 36 34]...... 
| 569 18 | 204 | 476 81 | 99 44 | 92 82)...... 
| 347 78 | 144! 358 24] 79 61 |\..... 10 46 
272.86 | 153 50 | 0 56 | 157 28 | KOLO en | ave 
259.96 | 252 35 | 0 97 | 224 74 | tat 7 G1 Wie, 
271.87 | 353 70 | 130 | 279 27}... 260. G48 oe 
280.26 | 453 07 | 162 | 326 92 |........ 196 WS 
277.86 | 550 54 | 198 | 366 23 |........ 184801 Cee, 
288.20 | 640 29 | 999 15353 08 1h es (987 211... 2). 
302.29! 868 00! 287 | 417 29 |........ AB0 71) Loc. 
270.43 | 299 66 | 111 | 248 31/]........ BG abe 
275.67 | 41214] 160 | 30477 |........ 107 87) Rees: 
265.78 | 200 03 0 75 LSS HBS eeese ST Te rete 
268.31 | 154 35 | 0 58 | 161 45 | oe ea tetas 7 10 
| 242.02 | 25909! 107 | 259 55 |........J...0. 0 46 
DBT 70:1) B57 6G i asl 99 4| 923179. hee 25 84|...... 
269.90 | 454 99 | 169 | 398 10]........ 66 °89|,..¢.. 
277.69 | 555 76 | 200 | 45217 52 1103 16O)0e men 
285.25 | 649 40 | 228 | 51819]........ ream pues) 
998.11 | 849 90 | 285 | 57618 |........ 973/77 Ver as 
| 263.21 | 385 99 | 147 | 341 28 |........ da yi ee 
274.81 | 513 30| 187 | 426 41 |........ 86 89|...... 
952.69 | 270.55 | 107 | 26409 |........ 6 4Gsaen 








1,951 | 3.63 | 258.02 
884 | 3.79 | 278.71 
1,067 | 8.50 | 240.88 



































found in the class having families, and the bulk of those with lighter earnings is confined 


to the younger and less valuable class of workers who appear in the table of those — 


without dependents. In all cases those workers whose aggregate earnings are the greatest: 
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show not only the highest average of days employed, but they also receive the highest 
average wages per day. It is noticeable, in respect to the first class in the table, that 
as the earning power increases so does the proportion of dependents. The ratio of 
expenditure, too, as shown by the greater cost of living per capita, increases in the same 
order, indicating a corresponding accession of comforts. It is the minority, however, 
who obtain the highest wages, their earning power for all classes exceeding that of the 
majority by 80 cents per day. The cost of living per head of family in the class of 
workers with dependents earning over the average wages is $99.40, or about $20 more 
than for those in the class earning under the average. Still the worker in the former 
class is enabled to save $92.83 (even with a larger family) while the worker in the latter 
class has a deficit of $10.46. : 


RANGE OF EARNINGS, BY TOWNS.—In the following table the 3,354 workers 


¢lassified by ranges according to total earnings are further subdivided by towns, and the 


number of workers in each town is shown by these ranges : 
































e | No. of workers in range of total earnings. 
Towni ea Oe i 
owns. ota 
iis | $20 | 2] s3>| fo] 920] ove as 
under.| $300. | $400. ' $500. | $600. |}$700. F 
| 8 ¢c. | 

VeMbcaVaratsl 2 uy ie ta eee ees 344 27 74 60 | 103 36 4 | 7 17; 301 
Bellevillere: (300s eis. 464 39 8 10 Gi) 432 16 3 6 82 
Brock vill ays’, yaaa ogetros 426 89 6 29 48 65 19 12 5 | 184 
Carleton Place ........ 375 81 10 22 37 20 14 2 1 | 106 
Chathamycey ic: l canon 414 59 22 29 57 58 26 18 v 217 
Bornwall ioe y. 359 26 GF hie 15p) Oe 28 14; Shi ea Ores | 69 | 
Gait Rage oe. fd ve, 415 36 3 (i 16 15 12 DN Ye Al | BD | 
Gananoque ......0..2.: 440 43 1 6 4 10 6 1 2 30 | 
men ae. ee 372 67 | 26 46 74 51 18 6 6 | 227 
PU AMIGON.. ves oe oy o's ve 398 64 |... 98) |, 5424 184) 10 6 B22" 
MN BEOW Ss. io 0s. 392 98 16 31 24 32 20 6 4 | 188 
ietoadoniess< .. . 386 29 22) (ven oe mao @ Garin 13 5 1| 152 
Osha waimrmaiee sist ers-sha're. 3 463 43 | 3 5 | 21 22 15S ato 6 5 C7 | 
GSE HAS See 366 61 | 24 83 96 70 29 5 6 | 318 

| Peterborough.......... 372 88 9 20 | 22 12 6 4 | 3 76 
St. Catharines, etc.....| 358 52 26 97 | . 85 58 39 3 4} 312 

yseragiord issih Mee sy 415 15 27 30 | 60 67 39 11 10 | 244 

POPONGO Teather, cea 378 56 107 | 184) 146] 1389 65 28 35 | 654 











in Hamilton each worker has succeeded in earning over $200, and in Cornwall and Galt 
none has exceeded $700. The majority have not earned more than $400 in most of the 
towns, Belleville, Brockville, Chatham, Galt, Gananoque, Oshawa and Stratford showing 
Dut slight variation to the contrary. 
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Cost or Livina.—Classified according to the cost of living, the results are as appear 
in the following table: 









































g Average per worker in range. ! 
% : | : Cost of living. < F 
Range of Cost of Living. ig Dep By a E | | 
° me € or | 
5 & a 3S Total Per 5 . 
\ 5 an) | ca capita RD 
With dependents : | 8 $ ¢. $ c. $ C. 
$200 and under ssc... 0% 3 2.33 | 281.00 a 53 | 192 33 . 57 70 98 20 
S200 TO peOO Tie aierinncase ee e's 47 2.38 | 218.26 |. 273 13 | 233 41 69 06 39 72 
D2B0MO POUO. 2. ay bide al ew ee 174 2.96 | 247.51 | 320 18 | 288 17 72 77 31 96 
BSVOLEO BODE. We co dis his feleast eye stele 355 3.25 | 245.99 | 362 82 | 332 43 | 78 22 30 39 
S00 TO'P400 osu iewateswlgwloeiele a 481 3.42 | 256.65 | 408 44 | 380 47 86 08 27 97 
S400 GOS400 Co oy wea wielele . 3835 3.72 | 259.63 | 457 72 | 429 23 90 94 28 49 | 
450)G0/ O00, <1, tla.e beets ele nie 279 4.03 | 266.46 | 526 36 | 479 22 | 95 27 47 14 
SOOO POrDOON have sy ica cine cee sie 195 4.26 | 274.78 | 606 09 | 547 95 | 104.17 | 58 14 | 
COVEY SOOO a ise Ree wists a eee 82 5.52 | 287.23 | 745 75 | 686 02 | 105 22 59 73 
Average cost of living......... 1,951 3.63 “958. 02. 448 08 | 411 74} 88 90 | 36 34 > j 
COVED HAVELARE T:) vis.co slo kes cats 838 4.13 | 268.94 | 545 88 | 500 05 97 48 45 83 . 
Under average..... Dante tee ie 1,118 poe oad 249.80 | 374 44 | 345 25 81 04 29 19>} 
Without dependents : | 
$200 and under ...........+. 683 le ae | 278.25 | 194 00 | 16171 jianey one 28 29 | { 
$200 to $200, fo See a, «os te SOD. RS 2s. C 261.96 | 992: 09°1:228:. 66 1... deh 63 43 | 
PESO WO DOU tackle cle oietels cite ee P11 fe Or Nt lies ae 267 .30 | 863192 4.28009 Ieee as 83 83 
00 WON SOUs A fees Ske so ee bes TS5 Nees ¢ 257571 1401098 4 S25 18 |r. vote 76 85 | ‘ 
$350 to $400 ......... eee eees 80 [oreceeee 9752386 | AGS SL SS8L 106 vi eka .| 82 25 | 
$400 to $450 2. 6 6 le : OO Mme Baan s O77 83 4 606 7301) 434 96 1 en - 71 40 |, 
$450 bopG500 20. ea ee 1B yids ces aE 283.38 | 524 22 | 478 .17.|...0.5.. 46 05 | 
500 to, 8000 Sc. aoe. ee UD Ge Oaiets 989.45 | 677 78 | 542.94 |. 0.2... 34 84 | 
Average cost of living......... 1203 1a oe 270.43 | 299 66 | SAS 31 LAP 56 85 | 
Over AVETALC. cee siwileics Ce ee ln O40 Deere led 268.60} 397 DGi "S107 24 fo ee 82 32 
nicer averagerss iG eee we nets TOS Pe ore leat de.| CLO oOmlmbog mie ec cedestee 34 24 
With and without dependents : ibe 
200 ANC. OMGEY % kate Wok sales ae Doo TSE eee iate 78.27 3.194 bar 109" 88) 8. cher 84 66 |} 
P20 GO SLOO sew ale wae y wee ee BOG si Fe ene Me | 256.19 | 289 59 | 229 28 |........ 60 31 — 
$250 to $300 0... .c0esees. Ae Bye Joe ' 959.83 | 347 40 | 283 14 |....-0e 64 26 | 
SOHO OIG, ewe wists new sor ee | BOONE. set kicie 249 23 \ao¢e Ol | 380 42417 a ee 43 19 | 
S350 G0:.P400. Crete: ware weeuieres BGP A Oe aiegns 259.31 | AVG 526 | B80RDD Mas cannes 35 71 
GAO iO DADO Oe aoe. ore a BOO Ware ches She SOL Sao. (2) | AZO O ie are 32 02 | 
$450 to $500 (Liss eee eae OTM es 267.48 | 526 23 | 479 15 |........ 47 08 | 
S500 50 BEOO LEE. PAO Sikes PAY | ELAM Mae 275207 218604 BS | B47. G8 Wr ee 56 90 | 
Ove SOOO eg ee ee Se eel Opepm ge OST toms 70 | GSB O02 Wt. o. oe 59 73 | 
Average cost of living..... On Wits Beri? Wu Mk Smaart 263.21 | 385 99 | 341 28 |........ 44 71 | 
Over average.........eecesees ey a amie 263.76 | 482 76 | 442 08 |........ 40 68 | 
AINGOLr-AVELALE Kae... seis oe cee 5 DOOT oie eee 962.671 291: 5114242 STi ee eae 48 64 











In the first part of the table is shown very clearly again the influence that the 
volume of earnings has upon the extent of household responsibilities assumed, and upon 
the regulation of the cost of living generally. Each ascent in the scale of expenditure is 
accompanied by an increase in the number of dependents, and is warranted by larger 


a me 
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earnings on the part of the worker. Under the classification presented in this table each 
range of workers has a surplus on the average. Practically one-half of the whole number 
fall below this average cost of living, and average $200 per year less than those that 
exceed the general average. The majority of workers without dependents being included 
in the apparently more economical class accounts for this wide range. But in the class 
of workers with dependents we find it is again the minority whose cost of living is over 
the average, their average being $500, or $155 in excess of that of the remaining 
majority. Owing to a larger number of dependents, however, the cost per capita in the 
former is but $16.40 greater than the latter. 


SURPLUS EARNINGS.—In the following table the workers are classified on the basis 
of surplus or deficit of the year, and-the corresponding statistics are given in each, group of 
this classification. “The proportion between earnings and cost of living is thus brought out 
with more detail. | 











































































































| With dependents. | Without dependents. 
STORET Be MG GAPE PMT TAR TA LER TS GY SEIS PST FHT OE Tee oT REL er 
Earnings more than| : | a 32 a a | 2 | ee 8 
cae living. | 2 a | 3.8 $2 p | a 38 ae z 
ee ee eae ae) Slee 
Hane en $a, Seal $e. 
$ Oto $ 10...... 117 | 3.68 |250.45} 418 20/413 38} 4 82} 116 |272.12/205 96/200 86] 5 10 
> 10 to. $20.22... | 89 | 3.64 |259.84) 416 99/400 58} 16 41! 83 |261.36/246 58)/231 31] 15 27 
$ 20 to $ 30...... | 89 | 3.52 |263.52) 435 68/409 92] 25 76| 84 |268.64/260 31/235 01| 25 30 
$ 30 to $ 40...... 72 | 3.44 |268.21) 455 48/419 30] 36 18| 62 |260.94/293 00/257 30] 35 70 
$ 40 to $ 50...... | 100 | 8.34 |277.88! 448 33/401 49] 46 84] 73 |281.62)301 27/254 29) 46 98 
$ 50 to $ 75...... 153 | 3.14 |274.94] 473 98/409 67] 64 31! 108 lo6s.82 315 81/252 46) 63 35 
$ 75 to $100.... .| 118 | 3.22 |280.57| 514 00/422 78) 91 22; 115 |270.23/365 991275 81] 90 18 
$100 to $150...... 151 3.38 1279.25) 541 28/416 34/124 94} 164 |286.13/386 25/261 50/124 75 
$150 to $200...... 69 | 2.90 |287.23] 596 00/419 85'176 15} 86 1288.36)456 65/278 55/178 10 
$200 to $300 ....|. 73 | 3.00 |290.45| 674 04/426 18}247 86) 56 |284.55|522 53/279 96 242 57 
$300 to $400...... 25 | 3.00 |301.28} 843 73/494 wa beh 37| 14 |265.64|597 26/260 57/336 69 
$400 to $500...... 10 | 2.90 |291.60} 930 12,484 40/445 72 2 '306.50)/883 00/466 50/416 50 
Over $500 ..... sia 9 | 4.22 |808.11/1097 61 522 56/575 05; = 3 pines 946 66/339 33'607 33 
otal Fis. oe was 1075 | 3.33 |274.01] 509 72/416 98] 92 74] 966 |!274.92\338 95/252 441 86 51 
Earnings equal to | 
cost of living....! 296 ; 3.98 |262.57| 421.98'421 98]...... 261 |268.79!231 ae SCL 
| | oun ee ae 
pages of pales | Ip ficit| | | D’ficit 
SU LO eLO aie 89 | 3.98 |243.01| 397 52,402 47) 4 95| 64 ,249.69)207 58)212 39) 4 81 
$ 10°to $20. .u.7. | 84 4.06 |233.26] 373 43/389 21) 15 78] 35 |244.31/191 64/207 29 15 65 
$ 20 to $ 30..... | 81 | 3.69 |230.20! 362 69/387 sd 25 30; 22 \237 .86 165 00/189 84] 24 84 
$ 30 to $ 40....-: 53 | 3.87 |227.62| 334 61'369 72) 385 11} 12 |264 12/225 32 260 63) 35 31 
$ 40 to $ 50...... | 54 3.76 |233.61] 346 97,392 27, 45 | 17 |243 82/136 38/180 88] 44 50 
$ 50'to $ 75...... 96 | 4.17 |218.32, 320 11/381 90! 61 79} 18 |250.67)149 paler 26: 61 91 
$ 75 to $100...... | 58 | 4.62 |219.59| 318 75/405 82! 87 07 5 | 250.00!120 00/213 60} 93 60 
$100 to $150...... | 42 | 4.00 |199.29] 299 27/422 24/122 97 3 |279.33/172 33 289 33/117 00 
$150 to $200...... 17 | 3.82 |195.24) 292 37/465 71/173 34|. ONG WC Sodas Weber in | Bia eels acti 
Over $200........ Gules. O7 1197.00) 38h. 291594; O0N2G8 21h. bel saat here tone | Lave 
WAG PN aA a a “580 4,01 |226.06| 347 14/896 79| 49 65! 176 |248.17|184 37/210 03! 25 66 
Average surplus.... 1951 "3.63. 258.02} 448 08/411 74} 36 34/1403 |270.43/299 66\243 31] 56 35 


269 75139 10 


Over average...... 742 | 3.20 |281.02| 545 89/419 09/126 80| 521 |279.42/408 35 
| | 227 70| 7 46 


3.90 |243.90] 388 05/407 23!-19 18} 882 265.111235 16 





Under average ....|1209 
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Of the workers with dependents 1,075, or nearly 55 per cent., averaging with themselves 
included 4.33 persons to the family, manage to save something,—their average surplus 
being $92.74, while 296 workers, supporting one-fifth more dependents, just make ends 
meet, and 580 show an average deficit of $49.65, The range of employment between 
the two extremes is considerable, those showing surpluses having been employed on an 
average 274 days in the year, while those with deficits show an average employment of 
only 226 days. The average cost of living per capita has already been shown to be $88.90 
as agdinst $88.96 for the previous year. It will be seen that for those workers whose 
earnings exceeded expenditure the average expenditure was $416.98, or $96.30 per head, 
which is $7.40 per head more than the average over all Those whose earnings were just 
equal to the cost of living did not expend up to the average by $4.17 per capita, and those 
who show a deficit expended $9.70 per capita less than the average, antl $17.10 per capita 
less than the class first named, indicating a considerable range in the degree of comfort 
enjoyed. Naturally the proportion of workers without dependents who ‘show deficits is 
small, only 176 or one-eighth of this class of workers ending the year in this state, while 
966, or nearly 69 per cent. have a surplus averaging $86.51, and 261 spend all they 
earn. For all workers with dependents the average surplus i is $36.34. Here again it is 
the minority who save over the average, their average surplus being $126. 80, ard the 
statistics show that the yemaining workers expend on an average $19. 18 more than they 
earn. 


In the following table the workers are classified according to surpluses or deficits 
irrespective of dependents, the averages being found from the aggregate of the two classes 
in the preceding table. 











Workers with surplus. Workers with deficits. 
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s : 3 
. nb ° O mn 
Range of surplus or deficit. Bb Z Be | si 3 5 igi S| oy sb et 
Me hie) Gael soe = wt Creel) So) Se ace 
S & > ° = > 
Z pj ha [o!| a2 [2 ElRs | é4| 8 
| Sc.| Sel Se ol Sal So. 
Bt OFGOUD LO Wye 233)/261.24| 312 54/307 58) 4 96] 153/245.80/318 07/322 96] 4 89 
SMOG S ZO rea in 172/260.58] 334-°76/318 90} 15 86} 119/236.51/319 96/335 70] 15 74 
$ 20 to $ 30...... Aletbtahs's -1731266.01| 350 53/324 99] 25 54} 103/231.83/320 461345 67] 25 21 
9450 60: S AQ C8 stake ok de 134 aed 380 30/344 34] 35 96} 65/234.35/314 43/349 58, 35 15 
: $40 to $ 50a. ce es 1738 279.46) 386 28/339 38) 46 90] 71/236.06|296 54/341 65] 45 11 
DBO! tO: FB secs saist ears are 261|272.41) 408.53/344 62] 63 91} 114 223.43|293 15/354 96| 61 81 
O00 1bO LOO VS a2 oe stevens mitre 440 95/350 24] 90 71| 63/222.00/302 97/390 56| 87 59 
PLOO GO SLOOP ceute st 315)282.83} 460 57/335 73)124 84) 45)/204.62/290 81!413 38/122 57 
$150 G0. $200 oes sek aioe s 155/287 .86] 518 68/341 45/177 23] 17/195.24)292 760 71173 34 
S200 0! BOO, 18 «fence ee 4 as 129)}287.89] 608 27'362 71/245 56} 6 197 00/331 291594 50/263 2 
$300 to $400. .......... 39/288.49| 755 26'410 44|ga4 sal....|......]..000-|e.cc. 
$400 to $500 ............ 12/294.08) 922 27/481 42/440 85}....]......)0..2.+}eee. 
OV OE aU a a ectaeu erste & mse | 1,059 88 476 "7168S AS ate + ol sc sexiiede cemeec tee 
MotadaNe ere, beds 2,041/274.44| 428 de LLL 89 78 == 211309 25/353 31} 44 06 
HKarnings equalcostofliving] 557/265.48| 332 95/382 95) .....]....]......|...... 
SPSS bora SR 1 0 T) M a ) , 
Average of all workers....| 3,354/263.21|} 385 99/341 28] 44 711....|......1...... 
Over average surplus..... 1,271/280.61} 481 55/349 65/181 90! Shea] totaal eae ee oe 
Under average surplus....| 2,083/252.59)- 327 68/336 18] -8 50|....|......]...... 
| ! 
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This statement shows that 2,041 or 60 percent. of all the workers are returned ag having 
saved an aggregate of $183,260 out of their year’s earnings, or $89.79 per worker, while 
557 earned just sufficient to mect cost of living, and 756 fell behind to the extent of 
$33,313, or $44.06 per worker. It also shows that the average surplus of $44.71 is exceeded 
by 1,271 workers who save on the average $131.90, while the majority who save under the 
average fail to meet expenses by $8.50 per worker—being employed 28 days less, earning 
$153.87 less, and expending $13.47 less than per worker in the first class. 


RANGE OF SURPLUS OR DEFICIT, BY TOWNS.—A more detailed statement as to 
the locations of the surpluses or deficits is given in the following table. The numbers of 
various ranges of surpluses or deficits are given by towns: 















































































































































Leaae aaa rr: 
Range of 3| 18 i =| z. | Se re | 5 E Bene | 
Blea] 8) =] S| 8) S| €] Ss) &) SS] S| s| $) SO) &) g) vs 
| 3| | 8] 8] 5] 8] 5] 3) 2) 2) 2) 8) 2] 42) 212) é) 2 
ore: ! | | | 
gine pea saved 8| 4) 5] 3] 20) 7} 4} 6] 5/18! 2 201 17] 6ol 233 
10 to 20..... 16 4} 5! 10| 10| 3| 4] a5; 2] a] al 4 uy) 915! 9] 49] 172 
20 to. 80.0) ~ 13| 1) 4{ 12) 7) 2) 4) 1/231 7} sl 3] 4] 1) 3i a6! a1) asl 173 
Bunty 40k B s| 6! 5] 8) al...} 8) 4 3) of alas! sl on! asl os! a34 
40) t. 60... 35} 4] 12) 4/10] 2| 2] 5/43) 7) 5) 8} 2! atl 4| 10! 18/ a1] 473 
60ND 7Ouek 34] 2! 11) 6] 21] of 6! si 32] 8; 4/101 6 1 10} 22] 27| 39) 261 
75 to 100..... | 95] 13] 8| 15] 6 j 21 17| 6| 9/11] 101 8) 6] 16) 24] 27/293 
100 to 150..... 56; 9] 20| 9] 25! 7! 7! 3) 25) 3| a5] 10! 5! 17] 11! 15] 32] 46) gap | - 
150 to 200..... 16) 7/14] 5 td b| 2 1/12] 4} 3] 5) 6! 5 (| 8) 11) 27] 155 
200 to 300..... 18] 5) 17). 2) 6) Bl 5) 4) al 4) 4! al 3) ta 1 4! 8 a 129 
300 to 400..... Ze NT no) nee Mine goad St 1} i) 4) 2) 1) 4} 10) 39 
| 400 to 500..... 31 4) 3)... aay sit LU Vesdoes bes th) a2 
Over, D000... | i HR IPR Yet Ds AA shell toa Re ae A eau aes Bom ike i) 83 Me 
Spendralita tata leeehan | [a aed eee ea ce layered emp | oe ae 
they earn..... ai 27] 50) 13 57 1) 11) 3; 23] 23] 73! 39) 23) 8| 1) 49) 51) 79) 557 
Deficit. : | | | 
Catenion tts do 2} 51 3i al ai... i 7} 1) 8 1/19] 9] 26] 1!) 59] I53 
10 to 20..... WA leaie gh ah hl aes | of ai. ; 2| 27/ 11 20! 2} asl a9 
Com comme OR 1) 8)..7) 2 ae ails ia 3| 29 1] 11] 4 26! 103 
30 to thc 1} 4 ro Reid ioras De Oli The Al Hise Ei TSN 6S 
AGI ote) Pea ac 1| Al alam i 1 | 1) 5}...] 17] 1] to}...| 95) 74 
50 to 75..... | Nyy) 8} 4 | aha sabe ; 2} 1] 6| 1137) 1) 18\...1 25! 444 
FMS 100 ae a it 3} 2...) 4. | | 3! af... at...) 24! al 7..l al 6g 
100 to 150.....]. Ae! 41 3 Y Celt: 4} 5] 4 ; wld Geesi 45 | 
150! #0. 900.....[. 010. riage 2, a eae, Si list az| 
200 to 300..... | | a}. ee romeapieat ig 
Taegu: /301| g2|184|106|217| 6a] 55 sole2r|a2l133|152 77|313| 76)812|244| 654 3,354 











There were no deficits in Belleville and Gananoque, one in Galt and two in Almonte. In 
Hamilton 38 per cent., Ottawa 57 per cent., St. Catharines 35 per cent. and Toronto 30 
per cent. of the returns show deficits. 
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SUMMARY OF RELATION OF EARNINGS TO COST OF LIvinG.—The following 
table presents for convenience a comparative statement, for each of the last four years, 
of the statistics that have been collected under this head and presented in various forms 
in the preceding tables, with an average for the whole period : 








Relation of earnings to cost of living— 
































More than | Equal to Less than 
Schedule. 6 | | | é | ns | Aa 
Hey Gs) = ue) S 4 ; ise] 5 Ale 
|}2 (28/2/83 (381 3.| 8 les) 3 
Se ee ee = 
Average per worker of— | | 
ie 1874 8, SBN ED en B ORNs ORnar ee | 4/01) Lee 
1SBGe1° B.ib| Ne Phe APB aS acacia Pescpa eee 
Dependents ....... SSO Nis wad ee Meee e | 2.9 sane’ eee: | 8. OTe sae | Bens 
188413 09) eve eal: Wace eee oleh 3.82] Bees | pes 
1BEAU7) Se Se ley sane te 3.68 pig me Lon | BLO ae | Bien 
| 268.79)2665, .48|226. 06/248.17!231.21 








270.69 247 .83)286. jaloss. 44 | 
277 .99|271.72/233.61!218. 11}280. 52 
265.47|260,79]209.64]229.82)214.97 
270. ‘ass 75/229. 28|232. ep 53 
1887. .|509.721338.95|428.90|421.98|231.97/332.95/347.141184.37!309.25 
E 490 .42|354..00/437 .57|398.89)207 .81|318.10)375.16)181.06|338..64 
Earnings | 








1885. .|278 .53/279 15278 .79|267 .14 


1884. .|280.37|275.77 278. 49 258. 78 
275 .94'277.33 





1887. .1274.01'274.92'274.44|262.57 
. 1886. .1279.96|273.921277 .62|267.78 
Days employed.. 


1884-7 |278 .22 264 .07 














ug A8e5 493.21'345 ,03|431 .87|396.59|218.87/321 .50|366.121160.671317.16 
1884. ,|510.95]373.32)/454.75|385 86205. 39/331 .51|300.25|147.79|259.96 
1884-7 501.07)352.82/438.27|400.83/215.88|326 .01)344..67/168.47|306.25 
1887. le 98,252.44,339.11/421..98!231 .97!382.95!396.79!210.03)353.31 | 
1886. .}407 .46/252.13/347 .29/398.89|207. ae 10/435 .52/216.251394.27 
_|400.14]231.911330.50'396.591218. 87| leet. 50412. ae .10/368.66 

_|398.70|251 .881338.75 385 .86|205. 39 331 .511374.88 


~7 405 ,82)247 .09!338.91/400. oe 88 inpsecid: 202 .21)360.66 



































92.74] 86.51] 89.79!...... -49 . 651-25 . 661-44 .06 
82.96 101.87) 90.28)... fe cseecee -60.36!-35.19|-55.63 
98.07]/113.12}101.871......]....f-ee. Ls. .74|-30.43|-51.50 

btee, fo .63]- -43 ,69}-66 .46 


1112..25]121 44 1 
-60 say? 74\- 54,41 


reeeeel se eee 


Surplus or deficit(-)$ 










116. 00) 
99.36 


cece refloeresee 


1884-7} 95.25|105.73 


cece eel teenoes | rcv oes 














The relation of earnings to cost of living are here clearly exhibited in the two 
classes of workers—those with dependents and those without. The next table gives 
in concise form the same figures for workers with dependents, but only retaining, in 
regard to earnings and cost of living, the three divisions—the first being for workers 
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whose earnings are more than the cost of living, the second for those with earnings and 
cost of living equal, and the third for those whose earnings do not meet cost of living: 


Schedule. | 1887. 1886, 1885. Tedd apes eee 
































| 1884-7. 

PCE phe I cl 
ee 274.01 | 279.96 | 278.53 | 280.37 | 278.29 
Days employed.......... Qnd ..| 262.57 | 267.78 | 267.14 | 258.78 | 264.07 
lara ..| 996.06 , 247.83 | 233.61 | 209.64 | 229.98 
Ist ..| 3.38 | 3.45 3.41 3.09 3.32 
No. of dependents Ree ve 20d... | 3.98 3.68 | 3.59 | 3.47 3.68 
cial oP anee atin! 4.13 3.97 | 3.92 | 3.98 
Tee s0nt74 | 82.96 | 93.07 | 112.25 | 95.25 

Surplus or deficit (-).. oe Mesilitie weateen ohare | Eel eae | Bit Pere prttte tee e elec seer eee 
8rd ..| —49.65 | 60.36 | 56.74 | -74.638 | -60.34 
Tabs te) 186 1.76 1.77 1.82 1.80 
Average daily earnings. oe ihe 1.61 | 1.49 | 1.49 1.49 1.52 
: Bcd ena | 1.51 | 1.52 1.43 | 1.50 





It is curious to note the scale of number of dependents and of the days employed in 
these three divisions The former seems to ascend and the latter to descend as the scale 
of surplus falls. It is also due to the ability to earn a greater daily wage that the higher 
averages of surplus are obtainable, as is shown by the daily rate in each division. The 
average time employed in 1887 is lower than the annual average of the four years 1884-7 
in each of the three divisions. 


Taking workers without dependents in the same three classes we find the same pecu- 
larity as regards time employed and earning power, The average ratio of the daily 
earnings of the three classes is 16:10:9 for the period. 




















Days employed. Average daily wages. 
Year SUR vO LASS GS ard RES RN 
1st. Qnd. 3rd. debe Mh Sade cli, Sed 
| 8 c. $ ¢. $c. 
ANS SS pees ote etree ley Maes oe do's 274.92 | 268.79 248.17 ee 0 86 0 74 
Delo be ie a eee 273.92 270.69 235.12 | 1 29 0 77 0 77 
: TOS SR ee: 279.15 277.99 218.11 1 24 0 79 0 74 
TS OL Morne cert ee ek eee 275.77 265.47 229.82 1 35 0 77 0 64 
SS 4ed skates os ele nlaey. 275 94 270.73 | 2382.80 1 28 0 80 0 72 
' rr reer! 











| Though the time employed in the first and second divisions remains nearly constant 
_ through the period the third class was employed on the average 13 days longer than in 
—-:1886. 
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The following is a general comparative table for the four years past, showing time 
employed, earnings, cost of living and surplus or deficit of workers with and without 
dependents, and the numbers of workers over and under the average surplus in each 


class. 







































































| ; 
With dependents. niece | Total workers. 
: Sees : 3 E ; 3 5 
P| Se 1 Bele 168) Be! B | 63188 
S Meet the | Ps | : Phare 
Ue AU ee Yn eee BSR, | | 
| 
r1887| 1,951] 742, 1,209| 1,403! 521 882) 3,354) 1,271! 2,088 
RS Maan yaa ag } 1886) 1,722) 705] 1,017) 962) 386} 576) 2,684 1,079} 1,605 
| | 1885) 1,605) 652) 958 1,032} 391 641, 2,637; 976| 1,661 
(1884| 1,859! 610] 1,249] 994! 352) 642 2, 853 1,005) 1,848 
Average per worker of — 
(1887 oo S08 IB MOO a ache 2 ete ete all te eee 
ra) ; 2 | 
| Dependents.......... 11886 3.64 3.38 BRT tA ok a hae eee, ene ee ae 
| 1885] 3.54) 3.34). 3.68)...... hy vicpens, eetloey Ichi 2 tate cee arene : 
(1884) 3.34! 3 An ae Se orem Put a 


06 We Bed Slit anus laties 
(1887|258 .02/281.02 243.90'270,43]279. 42/265 .111263.21/280.61 25.59 
| 1886/270.84'283.51/262.06/269.651275 .95 265,43 270. 41|280.49|263.64 
eg 268 .76'283.08|258. 97/275 21/284. 81|269.35/271.28'282.91|264 45 
1884/263 .22'284.69}252.73/268.81|282.19 261.49 265.17|288,85 255.28 
(1887/448..08 545 .89]888 05/299. 66|408.85|235.16'385.99) 481.55 /327.68 

eine oh ee g | 1886/450.00,524.40 398. 42/307 .20|422. 66 229.81)398.81 479 .44/344.60 
| 18851447 . 60529 .35|391.68/297 .46/424.87|219.74 388 .85)484 00 332.98 

| 1884'430.95'536 28/378. 30/294 .20/433.68'217.73 383.31 489281325 .68 
r1ss7|4nt.74 419.08 407.23)243 31;269.75 227.70 stt_231349,65)386.18 
Cue edie ee $1 1886 412.34 407 .94/415.40/239 40 268 .30/220 03 350.36) 347 .64/352.18 
| 1885 401.17 408.69,899.45 225.71 254.40 208 .201332.50)334.77|331.17 

(1884/390.28 400.07|885. 49/230. 11/263.96)211.55)334.47/342.72/329.99 

(1887 36.84/126.80)\-19.18| 56.35,139.10]° 7.46] 44.71/131.90) -8.50 
1886] 37.65/116.46|-16.98| 67.80 154.36) 9.78| 48.45 .131.80| -7.58 
46.43|195.66| -7.77| 71.75!170.47| 11.54| 56.351149.23 


40.67|136.21} -7.19 64.09 (169.72 6.18 48.81|146.58 








Days employed...... 



































Surplus or deficit (-) $ ; 
bas 


1884 




















Jt will be observed that this table presents little variation in the figures for the 
respective years. In each year the minority exceed the average surplus and the propor- 
tion remains nearly constant throughout. Taking the class of workers with dependents, 
as the most valuable class for comparisons, we find that for those who fall below the general — 
average surplus there is an average deficit each year. They also have a larger number 
of dependents to support ; but the cost of living does not differ materially from that of 
the minority who manage to lay up a surplus. The wide range in the balance sheet 
sheet is, therefore, due to the greater time the latter are employed and to their greater 
earning power. As has been noticed, the time of employment for workers with dependents — 
has been reduced nearly thirteen days from 1886. The bulk of this lost time has fallen to 
the lot of the majority who fail to obtain the average surplus, the time employed by the 
balance remaining nearly constant throughout the four years. 
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LEADING TRADES COMPARED.—lIn the following table five of the leading occu- 
pations are taken, representing over one-sixth of the total number of workers from whom 
returns have been received, and the averages of dependents, time employed, earnings and 
cost of living are given for each of the four years 1884-7, with a general average for the 
whole period : 

































































































































































| pa Aes eee Yearly earnings. Re of living 
Rese Wace 3 

Occupations. | SS 3 als ‘aS | ; 

Sc | 5 bs | Sg ob fe 

: ons * | ie 2S | aceon | ee | . Fy 

a © re n ay s as) 3 me S) 

S zc | 2 > | eS | Ss EE & 8 Pe 

aH Gln Baal 
| | @o.| $e $al Bal Sal $e 
(1887..| 2.76 | 1.82 | 58.951270.80/485 66} 5 50} 6 39/447 55/390 32/103 93 
1836..| 3.09 | 2.01 | 59.361273.75/482 Cs 7 " 10 09/450 131392 51] 95 95 
Blacksmith...... 41885..| 2.58 | 1.67 | 59.05 eee 42| 4 13] 16 28/488 83/868 43/102 87 
TSG4 GeO BHA ¥ 58.19)269.54)428 32) 2 91) 6 36|437 59|376 02 112 27 
1884-7] 2.70 | 1.83 | 58.89/271.721428 62) 5 13] 9 78/443 53/381 82/103 33 
(1887: .| 3.43 | 2.29 | 58.41,240.01)411 34) 6 13) 12 17|429 64,398 53) 90 00 
1886. .| 2.88 | 1.76 | 55.61|270.05/406 70} 12 39) 7 21/426 30/373 33] 96 16 
Carpenter... ... 4 1885..| 2.98 | 1.95 | 57.47/262.051424 01 6 42| 9 55/489 981379 11] 95 18 
[SSA RAPS IS wee 57 .78|256.28/409 341 3 87] 14 43/427 141376 34) 90 80 
(1884-7 3.11 2.00 | 56.07/257.101412 85] 7 08| 10 84/430 77/381 83] 92 90 
(1887..| 2.50 | 1.68 | 57 .24/267.61/482 64} 8 15! 9 86/456 65/874 45/106 98 
| 1986..| 3.07 | 2.00 | 59.38|278.72/463 72] 11 62| 13 00'488 34/410 79/100 83 
Machinist....... 41885. ,| 2.62 | 1.78 | 58.02|264.67/452 97} 4 29) 9 gs|466 94 383 50/105 98 
| [S842 (OU Saniw ts 58.63/255.26|417 22| 6 25] 6 01/429 48/381 32! 99 04 
(1884-7| 2.76 | 1.82 58.32 266.57 441 64) 7 58] 9 a 36/387 51/103 13 
(1887.2. 1530 41 2.19 | 58.35 252.66/493 23) 6 42| 13 67/513 32/487 55] 99 30 
1886..| 2.90 | 1.78 | 56.74/254.74.493 91] 4 23] 1 17,499 31/447 04/114 74 
Moulder ........ 41885..| 2.84 | 1.89 57 .611244.90)473 a 3 40| 3 861480 77/411 99/107 30 
| {88 AON... 57 61/249 .54/434 92} 2 34] 3 95]441 21/393 27/115 55 
(1884-7| 2.89 | 1.95 57 .58|250.46/473 89| 410! 5 66/483 65/422 46/108 67 
(1887. .| 2.45 | 1.73 | 57.84|244.38)393 94) 7 71} 3 66/405 311357 16/103 66 
1986..| 2.48 | 1.52 BT.05|258.35 381 22| 8 25] 4 67/394 141362 48/104 06 
Painters eet 21885. .| 2.53 | 1.57 | 58.43/256.99/410 31] 6 05; 7 67/424 03/369 31/104 73 
Peet Oe ok. 58.101252.121399 36! 12 5 11/416 991367 75] 98 00 
(1884-7| 2.55 | 1.61 | 57.86/251.71/396 21] 8 i 5 28/410 121364 18/102 51 
(1887..| 2.95 | 1.98 | 56.46,252.96/425 90! 677: 9 41442 08/389 17) 98.61 
‘ rake 1886...| 2.91 | 1.83 57.44268..03 434 70} 9 65| 7 69/452 oe 54,101 12 
Ao wecupations.* 1885..| 2.77 | 1.82 | 57.991260.63/436 03] 5 11] 9 ae ie 88/101 46 
TSBRIMONTT. 12s ven 58.04/256.10'416 89] 5 01} 8 32/430 22/378 76/100 40 
1884-7] 2.85 | 1.88 | 57.48 259.48 428 38! 6 63] 8 69/443 ee 59/100 41 











The most noticeable variation in the figures for 1887 from those of the preceding 
year is found in relation to carpenters, who worked 30 days less, while their total earnings 
were slightly greater. This might be ascribed at first sight to a general increase in the 
rate of wages, but in reality it is due to the unusual proportion of carpenters returned 
from Toronto, where so much time was lost owing to the lengthened strike. The higher rate 
of wages in the cities, and in Toronto especially, has not diminished the provincial average 
though the time employed is less. Machinists did not fare so well, for while their work- 
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ing time was less by 11 days than in 1886, their gross earnings also fell off by nearly $38. 
Molders, with employment for about the same length of time as in 1886, earn an average 
of $14 more in the year, which, however, is mainly due to the increase in the earnings of 
wife and children. Painters were employed on an average 9 days less in the year, and 
earned $11 more. The average number of hours worked per week by all five trades has 
been reduced by about one hour per week, and the number of days in the year by 16, 
while the average of earnings for the year is less by $10. Compared with the figures for 
the four years’ period, the average number of days of employment per worker in the year 
is reduced by about seven days, machinists and moulders only showing an increase. The 
cost of living per capita was somewhat lower in 1887 than in any of the preceding three 
years. In this table the number of dependents is arranged over the whole number of 
workers. 


The workers returned as belonging to these five trades are next divided into those 
with dependents and those without, and statistics under the same heads are presented for 
the two classes for 1887 in the following table : 


No. of Time | 




























































































| dependents. | employed. Yearly earnings. Cost of living 
a | 4 | Sa | 
5 2 s ; eiele! 
Occupations. = 3 3 8 B¢ ah eee 4 
= ra ae | Peace 2s & | = 
Gy ; H - = ne oP es 4.6 4 k = 
Beg 1) SR ee ee Sea sea ee 
Silt BB ull peta My dB baat A Ge Nila ae a re mne 
ahaa nu Ruse eh Mis. Folia iF je |e | & 
; = rat | Are { 
Blacksmith : | $ci$el $a! Sal Sal $e. 
With dependents...| 69] 3.59) 2.38) 58.67|274.77/449 15/6 60) 8 33/464 08/423 66/92 22 
Without dependents. 21 aa ES AR epee 59.86 Clee SVAN EY ua J 393 22/280 76]...... 
Carpenter : | 
With dependents ...| 163} 3.98} 2.66] 53.47 240.66 418 og|6 49] 14 12/438 70)416 06/83 62 
Without dependents.| 26]......|...... 53.04/235.88!369 03/3 85)...... 372 88/288 63)...... 
Machinist : 
With dependents ...| 77} 3.83 2.571 56.84/271.03/448 47|9 82) 15 12/473 41/419 39186 81 
Without dependents.| 41]......]...... | 57 .98 261.20) 402 90/5 OZ Sees 407 92'290 Oi os cae 
Moulder : | 
With dependents. | 55, 3.96, 2.55) 58.30/251.25/498 41/6 56, 15 91/520 88/454 17/91 50 
Without dependents.| 9]...... | ce RR 58.67|261.22/461 56/5 55}...... 467 11/336 00}...... 
Painter : | | 
With dependenjs... 69 3.58 2.54 57 .23|246 .06/407 92|9 26; 5 36/422 54/400 13/87 37 
Without dependents.| 32)......].....- 59.16|240.75,/363 78/4 38!...... 368 16/264 50)...... 
Average for the five 
trades : | | 
With dependents... 12 21|456 78/420 17|87 09 








9 3.82 se 56.11/253.70|437 02/7 55 
WWitnoor dependents. 126) e late | BT .63|250.46/388 58/4 15 





<a 392 73)285 ol aae 


In this table there is for the five trades practically no difference between the average 
time employed during the year by the two classes of workers. Workers with dependents 
have the advantage in time employed in four of the five trades selected, the difference in 
the case of blacksmiths reaching 17 days. As would be expected, those with dependents — 
have a considerable advantage over the younger and less experienced class in earning ~ 
power. The cost of living, on the other hand, is of course greater in the case of a worker | 

with a family of dependents than for a single man. There is considerable range in the 
cost of living per capita between the different trades, carpenters being the lowest with 
an average expenditure of $83.62 per capita, and blacksmiths the highest of all, at 
$92.22. 
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RELATIONS OF WAGE-EARNERS TO EmMPLoyERS AND EmPpLoymENT.—The 
questions given below were sent to collectors appointed by the Bureau, with instructions 
to make as thorough an enquiry as possible into the subjects coming within their scope. 
It will be seen that the topics dealt with are those most directly touching the interests of 
the working classes, such as wages, health and safety of workers, juvenile labor, condition 
of trade, hours of labor, strikes and lock-outs, organization, opportunities for mental 
improvement and kindred subjects, A summary of the replies follows, and the reports of 
collectors are quoted freely so far as they relate to the matter in hand. 


1, PAYMENT oF WacEs.—(1.) Is there a fixed pay-day for wages of workers? and what day? (2.) How 
many pay-days in each month? (3.) Is the full amount of workers’ wages paid each pay-day? (4.) What 
proportion, if any, is reserved by the employer? and for what object is it reserved ? (5.) Are wages as a 
rule paid in cash. 


2. ACCIDENTS TO WorKERS.—(1.) Are any accidents reported for the year? (2.) How many? and what 
has been the nature of each? (3.) How many have resulted fatally ? how many have resulted in permanent 
injury ? and to what cause were they due in each case? (4.) Is machinery so protected as to prevent 
accidents, with reasonable care on the part of the workers? 


3. HEALTH AND SaFeTy OF WorkeERS.—(1.) What is the general condition of the health of workers? 
and how in this respect do in-door and out-door workers compare? (2.) Has any epidemic or contagious 
disease broken out in the families of workers? and if so, what kind of disease, what were its consequences, 
and to what is its origin ascribed? (3.) Is there a proper ventilation of workshops or factories? (4.) Are 
wash-rooms and water-closets provided for the convenience of workers? and separate ones for each sex? 
Are they kept in a proper state of cleanliness? (5.) Is the water supply ample and of a good quality for 
drinking? (6.) Are adequate means of escape provided in case of an outbreak of fire? (7.) Are the doors 
of factories or shops locked or bolted during working hours? (8.) Are any numbers of children under 14 
years of age of either sex, girls from 14 to 18 years, or women employed in factories or shops? If so, how 
generally, in respect of each of the three classes ? and to what cause or causes is their employment ascribed ? 
Is it owing in any degree to the dissipation of fathers of families ? 


4, Running TIME or SHOPS AND Facrortes.—(1.) Have factories or shops been idle for any part of 
the year? and if so, how long and for what cause? (2.) Have workers been idle for any cause except the 
closing of factories or shops, or (in the case of out-door trades) the state of the weather? Have they been 
able, as a rule, to find steady employment? (3.) Is it the custom to keep factories, shops, etc., open the 
same number of hours for each day of the week? If any portion of Saturday is given to workers, how 
much? and are the full day’s. wages allowed ? 


5. Saort Hours or Lasor.—(1.) In what trades (if any) have the hours of daily or weekly labor been 
shortened during the year? and to what extent have they been shortened per day or week ? (2.) What 
have been the results to workmen—(a) as to reducing the number of persons out of employment; (b) as to 
increasing the number of days employed during the year; (c) as to conduct and character ? (3.) State 
whether it is regarded as an advantage to the working clayses to shorten the hours of daily labor and 
increase the number of days employed in the year, and the respects in which it is advantageous, or other- 
wise. Does it tend to ensure a livelihood for the family throughout the year and to promote economy of 
living, or does it in any degree tend to idle and dissipating habits? (4.) In what way do workers improve 
the opportunity afforded by the shorter hours of daily labor ? 


6. INDUSTRIAL STRIKES OR LocK-outs.—(1.) Have any strikes or lock-outs occurred during the year ? 
and if so, what trades have been affected by them? (2.) What was the cause in each case? and if settled, 
upon what terms and through what agency—arbitration, conciliation or otherwise? (3.) How many workers 

_ were affected in each case? how long were they out of employment? and what amount of earnings was lost 
in consequence ? 


7. OnGaNIzED Lapor.—(1.) Is labor organized in your town? if so, how many organizations are there, 
how many members are enrolled in each, and what trades or occupations do they represent? (2.) Is female 
labor organized as well as male, and are there separate organizations? Give details as to number, member- 
ship and occupation? has the number increased or decreased during the year? (3.) What has been the 
effect (if any) of organization on the rate of wages? (4.) What part (if any) has organized labor taken in 
strikes or lock-cuts? (5.) How much has been expended by each organization on strikes and lock-outs ?— 
{a) In your own town; (b) In all other places? (6.) How much has been expended for benevolent 
purposes ? 

8. READING-Rooms AnD Lipraries.—(1.) How many reading-rooms or libraries in your town? (2.) Hew 
long have they been established and how are they maintained? (3.) During what hours are they open, and 
to what extent are they patronized by the working classes ? 


: @ 

1, PaymENT or WaceEs.—The replies of all the collectors indicate that the system 
of a regular pay-day prevails, but each establishment appears to have its own favorite 
date and mode of paying its hands. Where the wages are handed over weekly, Friday 
and Saturday are the most popular days for paying up, although Monday and sometimes 
Tuesday are also chosen by some employers. In the larger concerns the plan of paying 
semi-monthly is becoming more general, and in the case of great corporations the 
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employés are usually paid monthly. While those in receipt of weekly wages are, as a 
rule, paid up in full, workingmen paid fortnightly or monthly have usually from six to 
twelve days’ pay held back. It is claimed that there is a two-fold object in this plan: 
first, to facilitate the work of checking the pay sheets, and second, to provide against: 
artisans quitting their employment without giving due notice. The old system of taking 
“truck” for labor, or paying in storebills, is becoming extinct. Our London collector 
makes the following terse comment on this point: “The old barter business is about 
entombed without any prospect of resurrection.” Here and there it would seem that. 
employés are paid a portion of their earnings in goods, but it is usually to receive some 
of the necessaries of life at wholesale rates, and is generally done as a favor to the worker. 


Almonte collector: On entering the mill a person has to serve two weeks without pay, and when. 
leaving employment the pay for that time is given to him or her. I think it is so that a person has to give 
a month’s notice before leaving. 


Cornwall collector: Usually two pay-days occur in each month. There are workshops, however, 
where but one pay-day in each month is recognized. From 10 to 15 days’ pay is retained by the company 
or employer. The object the companies have in view, as I understand it, is (1) To compel the help in their 
employ to give two weeks’ notice before leaving, and (2) For convenience in making up the time of the 
employés. But while the cotton companies insist upon their employés giving twe week’s notice before 
quitting their employ or forfeit two weeks’ pay, they as employers claim the right to discharge any of their 
hands without giving a moment’s notice, and they then pay the discharged employé only the amount due 
for labor performed up to the hour of dismissal. Wages are always paid in cash, and the full amount due, 
less the back time and fines imposed by the company, is given each pay-day. 


Hamilton collector: In the spring of 1886 those engaged in the building trades petitioned their 
employers for weekly payments and on Fridays, but after repeated interviews with builders and others in- 
terested the matter was dropped. It is worthy of note, however, that the workingmen used the best argu- 
ments in favor of Friday as a pay-day. They claimed that advantage could then be taken of Saturday’s 
markets, and that the purchasing power of their money was greater earlier on Saturday than later in the 
day ; and further, that in the case of meats, garden stuff, etc., the supplies to be purchased in the evening 
were generally the culls of the market. 


__ Oshawa collector: Wages are usually paid in full weekly or fortnightly, but in the Malleable Iron 
Works and one or two other establishments there is a reserve of one week’s wages held. This, it is claimed, 
is for the convenience of the book-keepers in making up the books. 


St. Catharines collector: Pay-days are weekly, fortnightly and monthly, according to occupation. 
Millers, street car conductors and drivers, stone-cutters and quarrymen are usually paid monthly. The 
Whitman-Barnes Manufacturing Co. reserves all each employé earns over $10 per week. The object is to 
tide the men over the time when the works are shut down—about four months in each year. They can, 
however, get their money any time they demand it. 


Stratford collector: In all the industries of the city a fixed pay-day exists, but the pay-day in the 
different establishments varies very much. In some cases payment is made in full each Saturday night, 
while in other cases one week’s wages are held back in order to give the time-keepers and book-keepers an 
opportunity to make up the pay-sheet. In one shop payment is always on the 4th of each month, except that 
day falls on Sunday, when they pay onthe 8rd._ In the G.T.R., the largest institution in the city, pay-day is 
between the 15th and 20th of each month, and the money due for the days from the first of the month to 
pay-day is withheld. This seems to be unavoidable, owing to the fact that the pay-rolls have to be sent to 
the head office at Montveal, previous to the starting out of the paymaster upon the road. Wages are all 
paid in cash, except in some few cases, where by mutual agreement parties working where produce, pro- 


visions, clothing, ete., are the stock in trade may receive sometimes to their advantage goods in lieu of 
cash. 


Toronto collector: Where wages are reserved by employer, the sum is one week’s wages generally. 
This reserve is upon the plea that the employer may have time to make up the books, or to prevent 
employés leaving without giving notice. Asa rule, however, the employer discharges those in his employ 
without any previous notice. In many instances employés are not told that they are discharged—they are 
‘laid off” indefinitely. Wages are paid in cash; I heard of no instance to the contrary. 


2, Accipents To WorkErs.—The replies of collectors to enquiries under the above 
heading are, on the whole, of a favorable nature. The number of accidents reported is 
~ relatively small, and those which proved fatal were generally more attributable to the 
carelessness or recklessness of the victims rather than to any neglect on the part of 
employers. Most of the accidents were of a trivial sort, although casualties of a serious 
nature were reported in the cotton mills at Cornwall, one of which resulted fatally and 
five wrought permanent injury. Complaint is made by our collector in that town re- 
garding the dissatisfaction expressed by work people with the character of official inspec- 
tion of the cotton factories, and more frequent and closer inspection of the cotton mills is 
also desired by the Hamilton collector. It is pleasing, however, to note that the majority 
of the collectors are of opinion that machinery is generally adequately protected. The 
accidents most frequently reported took place in wood-working shops, and resulted 
















generally from the operator’s hand coming in contact with the circular saw, the buzz 
planer or the treacherous shaper, machines against which it is almost impossible to secure 
a full measure of protection. 


Cornwall collector: Accidents frequently happen in the mills of this town ; a8 many as fifteen acci- 
dents have occurred during the year. One resulted in death and five in permanent injury. Opinion is 
divided as to the responsibility, although it is generally declared that had the machines on which the 
operatives were working been in proper order, with the gearing properly covered, etc., the accidents would 
not have happened. In cases of accident such as these damages are not claimed, neither are they given, 
and in all cases the pay of the person or persons injured is stopped from the time the accident takes place till 
the operative is again at work. In most cases the machinery 1s so protected that were the help properly 
| instructed accidents would not happen. Still there are many machines running in the different mills here 


that, owing to the gearing, belting, etc., not being properly covered, are dangerous for even well instructed 
people to work about. 


__- Guelph collector: In all the factories here the machinery is protected as far as is consistent with its 
utility. The shaper is the most dangerous piece of machinery there is in a woodworking shop. 


Hamilton collector: Machinery as a rule is fairly protected, but more safeguards are necessary. It is 

the general expression of operatives (particularly in the cotton factories) that the inspectors should visit the 

factories more than they have done. Objections have been raised to the collector examining machinery, 
belting, etc., complained of, 


Oshawa collector: The accidents from burns are remarkably few in view of the fact that from thirteen 
to fourteen tons are daily cast in small ladles which have to be handled very rapidly. Use appears to be 
second nature, as the men handle the molten fluid like so much water. The machinery for the most part is 
fairly protected, but it would add to the comfort of workmen if fans were attached to sand drums, emery 
wheels and belts to carry dust away. Curriers should also work in a separate building from that in which 
the tan bark is ground. 


| St. Catharines collector: One man was killed and two permanently injured while working in a/derrick. 
Defective machinery and rotten timber were the cause of the casualty. 


Stratford collector : Although a number of accidents have occurred on the G. T. R. tomen living here, 
| they happened out of the city at other points on the line. Machinery is quite as well protected as it is 
necessary to have it, and most of the accidents that occur are the result of carelessness on the part of the 
workers. 


Toronto collector: In the great majority of instances machinery is fairly protected with the view of 
preventing accidents. The existence of a Factory Act has had much to do in influencing in this direction. 


| 3. HeaLttH AND Sarety or Worxurs.—The general state of health of workers 
during the year was quite favorable, and but little difference was reported between the 
physical condition of those employed indoors and those engaged in outdoor occupations. 
One collector was informed by a medical man, a member of the local board of health, that 
the reason outside workers were not in much better physical condition compared with 
those working inside was that asa rule the former did not take as much care of them- 
selves as did the latter, and often suffered from needless exposure. In several towns and 
cities cases of diphtheria, typhoid fever and other contagious diseases are mentioned, but 
none of them are ascribed to lack of sanitary regulations about factories or workshops. In 
London an outbreak of diphtheria among children is charged to the school, which was in 
the neighborhood of a swamp, and in Ottawa it is claimed that the “ aristocratic classes ” 
of the city suffered more severely than the working people during the epidemic of typhoid 
in the autumn. There is not much complaint as to lack of ventilation, although it is 
plain that it would be easy to improve matters in that respect. However, as one collector 
very practically points out, there is little use asking for better means of ventilation until 
workingmen and women use to its fullest extent the means now placed at their disposal. 
Comfortable wash-rooms for employés are not as general as they should be, and but little 
provision is made for separate wash-rooms for the two sexes. Separate water closets for 
males and females are the rule, although a few instances are given by collectors where the 
one place is used by both sexes; and again where a thin board partition perforated by 
jack-knives gives but a nominal privacy to the closets devoted to the male and female 
employés respectively. Taken altogether, however, there appears to be an improvement in 
this respect over previous years; common decency is steadily asserting itself. In most 
instances good water is reported, except in some towns without any water works, where 
both the quantity and the quality of the water got very low during the summer owing to the 
prolonged drouth. In only a few factories is special provision made for escape in case of fire. 
Elliott’s woollen mill, Almonte, and one factory in Galt are each provided with a good 
fire escape, but they are exceptions, Only one or two instances are given of shops or 
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factories being locked or bolted during work hours. Since the Factory Act came into 
force there has been less employment of children of tender years, but it is apparent that 
there is yet room for improvement. So great a variety of opinion has been expressed by 
collectors as to the causes of children and young women going out to work in shops and. 
factories, that the remarks made on this subject are quoted in full be'ow. 


Almonte collector : Some children under fourteen are working, and a good many girls between fourteen 
and eighteen, They work in order to eara a living. In some cases, but not very many, it is on account of 
the dissipation of fathers of families. ’ 


Belleville collector: There are not more than twenty girls working in factories in the whole city. They 
are between fifteen and eighteen years of age and are employed in the knitting factory and shirt factories. 
I cannot ascribe the cause in every case, but generally these young girls are driven to work to support 
themselves and a widowed mother. 


Brockville collector : No children under fourteen years of age are employed in our factories, and but 
very few women of any age. ‘The only place employing female labor to any extent is the glove works. The 
chief cause of these being employed is that their parent or parents are dead. Occasionally the necessity for 
their working is brought about by drunkenness on the part of the father or husband. 


Chatham collector: In the pickling and canning works there are from fifty to seventy hands employed 
from July 1st to November 1st. Men, women and children, black and white—sixty hours per week, | 
Boys and girls get about 60 cents per day, and men about $1.25. Three men and four women work all the 
year round. I think fully balf the hands (of both sexes) are under eighteen years of age, and perbaps a 
dozen under fourteen years. It is not in any way due to dissipation of parents here, and the work is not as 
laborious as in woollen or other factories where female labor is employed. During the dull summer season — 
this factory is a resort for people out of employment, through regular work being slack. The situation is a 
nice locality for workers. 


Cornwall collector: Many children under fourteen years are employed, a large number between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen, and many women. The reason of their employment is mainly because 
the wages paid to heads of families are insufficient to maintain all without the aid of the children. Then_ 
again, female help in many cases takes the place of male help, and they are hired at a less figure. There 
are very few cases where the employment is due to the dissipation of the father. 


Galt collector: There are very few, if any, children under fourteen years of age employed here. In the 
factories there are many of both sexes employed between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. In some cases 
it is owing to the dissipation of the father, but mostly on account of the wages laboring men receive being 
inadequate to support a large family. 


Gananoque collector: In the majority of cases the employment of boys and girls is not occasioned by | 
the dissipation of their fathers. There may be a few cases. 


Guelph collector: Children are not employed to any great extent here. There are some girls and 
women employed, chiefly in the woollen mills and at sewing machines, as many prefer it to household 
service. In no case have I learned that dissipation of parents was the cause. 


Hamilton collector: Some of the carrier boys in the glass works are under fourteen, and some are 
reported in the cigar, tobacco, box and cotton factories. Girls from fourteen to eighteen are employed in © 
nearly all branches of female labor, in shops and factories. Many causes are assigned, principally through - 
being fatherless or through the dissipated habits of the parents. a 


London collector: I have not found any children under fourteen employed. Almost all the lighter | 
work is done by girls, boys and women. In some cases the dissipation of parents is the cause, but in most 
cases it is because they want to earn a living for themselves and assist their parents. 


Oshawa collector: A number of boys are employed from the age of twelve up, and before the Factory 
Act went into force some were at work even younger. Girls of fifteen are at tailoring and such like work. — 
The small wages paid the family bread-winner and the desire of employers to hire cheap labor are the 
causes. The iron moulders’ union has a law strictly adhered to as follows: Only boys between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-one shall be allowed to learn the trade of moulding. ‘ 


St. Catharines, collector: There are very few children under fourteen employed. The reason why girls 
are employed almost exclusively in shops and factories in which the work is light is because they come — 
cheaper. 1 doubt if there is one girl or woman in a shop or factory in this city who is compelled to work 
on account of the dissipation of her father. 


Stratford collector: There are very few at labor under fourteen years of age, and it is not easy to find q 


out the cause of their being at work so young, except that they want to be earning something for — 
themselves. 


Toronto collector: The general condition of the health of workers has been good, but I find that young 
women and girls who work in factories (especially in paper box and envelope making) suffer through failing 
health, due mainly, I assume, to being compelled to stand continuously during working hours. The 
number of washrooms in workshops and factories is not as large as the circumstances call for. Water- 
closets are provided in nearly all cases, and where females are employed there are separate compartments, 
although in some cases the divisions are not as complete as could be desired. In numerous cases there was 
complaint of lack of cleanliness in the water-closets. In many instances the means of escape in case of fire 
are very inadequate. Only in a few cases are the doors of factories locked or bolted during work hours, - 
and then only for a given time after 7 a.m. and 1 p.m. each day. I found no children under fourteen years — 
of age at work, but heard that some were employed. In the boot and shoe factories, corset factories, paper- _ 
box and envelope factories, shirt factories, broom factories, bookbinderies and in the tailor shops large 
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numbers of females from fourteen years of age upwards are employed. Where children under fourteen 

years of age are found at work, the cause is evidently the poverty or the cupidity of the parents. As to 

those females over that age, many work through necessity that they may live, others that they may help 

their parents, while no inconsiderable number are daughters of country farmers who prefer city life and 

fixed hours of work, even at low wages, rather than remain at home onthe farm. Young women and 

gurls ate also employed where practicable because they can be had for much less wages than men can be 
ired for. : 


4, Runnne TIME oF SHops anp Factories.—The statements of collectors in response 
to the first query under the above head go to show that among inside workers com- 
paratively little time had been lost during the year, except where factories were closed for 
repairs or for lack of water. In fact, with the exception of Oshawa, Gananoque and 
one or two other places, full time was the rule. Outside workers, however, especially 
those engaged in the building trade, had a great deal of off time, although Toronto and 
Ottawa were exceptions to the general dulness in that line. There is no uniform rule 
as to working hours. In Toronto the Saturday half-holiday is common, particularly 
among those trades that are organized, and in other cities and towns the plan is meeting 
with favor. In the smaller places, however, the sixty hours a week rule prevails, and those 
workpeople who get off a few hours earlier on Saturday have to make up the time 
during the week ; otherwise they work the full ten hours on Saturday. In some establish- 
ments, however, the hands are let off an hour earlier than usual on Saturday, and in 
only a few instances are they now “docked” for it. A rather novel plan is practised 
in the city of Hamilton by certain of the retail stores, where the clerks are given a 
half-holiday on Wednesday, as they do not share in the more popular Saturday half- 
holiday. 


Almonte collector: Factories are opened at 6.30 a.m., and closed at 6 o’clock, with an intermission of 
one hour at noon; but on Saturdays work ceases at 3.30 p.m., and the full week’s wage is allowed. 


Belleville collector: Four or five factories ran on three-fourths time during the winter, owing to scar 
city of orders. Workers quit at 5 o’clock on Saturdays and are allowed a full day’s pay. An agitation is on 
foot among carpenters to introduce the nine hour system and half-holiday on Saturday, with the same wages 
as a present, but contractors and employers would not accede this year as many contracts had already been 
made. 


Brockville collector: Factories and shops have been running full time for the most part, excepting 
where closed down for repairs, etc. Employment for those engaged in the outdoor trades has been rather 
limited, and had it not been for the building of the B. W. & 8. S. M. Railway would have been still more 
so. Factories and shops keep open ten hours every day, Saturdays included. 


Carleton Place collector: The factories closed on Saturdays at 1.30 in the summer and at 4.30 in 
winter, but the workers have to make up the time with 30 minutes every day to make the full week. 


Cornwall collector : Often during the year the cotton mills cause their help, male and female, and some 
of them boys and girls of tender years, to work from 6.30 a.m. to 9 p.m., and when this is the case no time 
is given for supper. Many of the employés carry a lunch, but most keep their machinery running while 
they eat their food. The help fear to protest against this system lest they lose their situations for so doing. 
If they refuse to work overtime they are discharged. It is the custom of factories to run ten hours per day 
for the first five days of the week, and five and a-half hours for Saturday. 


Galt collector: Workers generally have found steady employment. It is the custom to stop work 
sooner on Saturday than on other days. A number of places close at noon, but the workers get no part of 
the time; they make it up during the week. 


Gananoque collector: One of the largest establishments, the Gananoque Carriage Co., using steam 
power, is idle about two months per year in the winter, and the greater number of the factories running 
by water are compelled to shut down about two or three months in summer on account of low water. All 
the factories allow half an hour per week, stopping at 5.30 p.m. A full day’s pay is allowed. 


Guelph collector: The past year in this city has been a very good one, in fact better for many years 
both for indoor and outdoor workers. 'The sewing machine business has not been very good, but this is the 
only exception. Some of the factories have worked overtime, and what there was lost was for necessary 
repairs. Some of the shops close at 1 o’clock on Saturday during the summer months, making up the time 
during the week. All the others work nine hours per day on Saturday, pay being given for ten hours (the 
regular day.) 


Hamilton collector: Factories and shops have been fairly busy, except in the case of customs tailors 
and the iron moulders. None are reported idle for any length of time. Very few employés in factories, 
shops or warehouses work on Saturday afternoon, especially during the summer. In some few cases the 

full wages are allowed, but the majority of workers having the Saturday half-holiday lose the time. In 
| the cotton factories the lost time on Saturday is made up by the operatives during the week previous. Such 
is the case in the G. T. R. worshops and one or two smaller shops. Among clerks, salesmen and _ sales- 
women the Wednesday half-holiday is the rule, and the dry goods, clothing, hat, gents’ furnishings and 
millinery stores, with a few groceries and provision stores, close up business then. The employés do not 
lose the time. 
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Kingston collector: The Kingston cotton manufacturing company work generally continuously, but. 
they are governed by the cotton combination. Generally ten hours per day are spent in working. The 
employés go off at noon on Saturday, but are paid only for the time they work. § 





London collector: Agricultural implement factories have been unusually dull and were shut down two- 
months in the early part of the year. Cause—over production. The year was unusually dull all around. 
One builder told me he had lived in London for eighteen years, and as arule could find employment for 
two or three men at least until this year, and he has had no work for about six months. Some are now 
allowing half a day on Saturday. The bosses pay the employés for one half of the lost time and the 
employés lose the other half. 


Oshawa collector: Factories and foundries as a rule cannot be said to run very steadily in this town, 
although there are some exceptions, notably the Malleable Iron Works, which were run continuously last year 
with the exception of ten days for necessary repairs. There are times in both summer and winter when 
quite a number of mechanics have either to remain idle or seek employment elsewhere. |The running time 
is the same each day except Saturday, when the establishments close at five o’clock. Employés are paid 
the full day’s work. 


Peterborough collector: Factories and shops have been kept busy as a rule during the year. They 
generally shut down once a year for repairs. There is one woollen factory here that runs night and day 
with two gangs. The past year was dull for outside workers. They had a lot of lost time for want of work. 
It is the custom for those in all the trades to work ten hours a day except Saturday, when all quit work at. 
five o’clock ; but they must make it up during the week by working ten minutes longer during the day, 
going to work at ten minutes to one o’clock. = 


St. Catharines collector: Factories and workshops are closed from one to four hours on Saturdays. 


Stratford collector : One shop was closed for seven weeks, commencing the second week in October. 
Cause—too much manufactured goods on hand at the close of the selling season. <A large number of house: 
carpenters, bricklayers, stonemasons and plasterers have been idle during the late fall and winter months, 
and a few found employment at other work. It is the custom to run shops the same number of hours each 
day, and no time is given to workers without being deducted from the week’s wages. 


Toronto collector : Hach year almost every factory and shop of any considerable producing capacity 
closes for repairs, cleaning up, etc. The time thus occupied usually runs from three to six weeks: Owing 
to depression in trade in several cases the time referred to was extended by several weeks in Toronto during 
last year. Where the idle time was not so extended work was carried on or resumed with reduced number 
of employés. The prevailing system is to work ten hours a day, although in some instances the Saturday 
half-holiday is granted, with the consequent loss of pay. Where work ceases at five p.m. on Saturday the 
time is not charged to the employés as a rule. 


5. SHort Hours or Lasor.— Shorter hours of work during the year has been 
reported from several cities and towns. With the exception, however, of the carpenters 
and painters of London and most of the trades of St. Catharines, there has been very 
little shortening of hours for a full week’s pay. In nearly every case except those 
specified, the shorter hours were accepted as an alternative of closing down for a time. 
The result of the shorter hours plan appears to have been favorable. The morals of 
workers were not noticeably injured, while it is claimed that health and happiness have 
been aided. Married men especially are said to use to advantage the extra time at their 
disposal in improving their homes, etc., but many of the younger men do not appear to 
utilize the time thus offered them for the development of mind and character. Several 
of our collectors point out very forcibly the benefits accruing from regular work with 
shorter hours as opposed to spasmodic employment at a seemingly much higher rate of 
wages, and-maintain that economy is encouraged by the former system. Even allowing 
for a dash of sentimentality in some of the reports of collectors, it is quite evident 
that, where tried, shorter hours have proved of benefit to the average toiler physically, 
mentally and socially, although some may not have availed themselves of the blessings 
to be found in the wise use of the extra time placed at their disposal. 


Chatham collector : Shortening the hours of labor is done to suit the convenience of employers, and 
does not invite the unemployed. Asa rule the suggestion is not popular ; most men would prefer to work 
full time and take chances of getting employment when regular work ceases. When hours were reduced 
and places shut down here, there was no apparent bad effect on conduct or habits. 


Cornwall collector: The hours of the workers of this town have not been shortened at any trade or 
calling during the year. However, the general opinion of workers as expressed is that shorter hours of 
labor would tend to promote health, and that shorter hours would also be an advantage to the working- 
classes, insomuch as it would give steadier employment to more persons, increase the number of days 
employed, and allow more time for the study of religion, art, mechanics, social economy, and, in fact, all 
branches of useful information. It would also give to the workers more time for recreation, more time to 
devote to gardening, more time to spend in beautifying and improving their homes, more time to spend. 
with their families, and more time to aid in the education of their children. 
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Galt collector : No trade has had the hours shortened as a general thing, only some establishments 
tants reduced the time by two hours a week. The Saturday half-holiday has been in operation only half 
the summer. 


Gananoque collector: The outside trades have shortened their time by one or two hours. 


Guelph collector : Shorter hours would give more even employment to all, allow workers more time 
‘to recuperate, to get acquainted with their families, and improve mind, body and estate. As it is they go 
to bed tired, get up tired, and become subordinate to the machine they have to tend and not its master. 
When the workers have Saturday afternoon in the summer they can do little jobs of work for the improve- 
ment of their homes or get an airing for themselves and families, do their marketing in time and get all 
necessary work done, 


Hamilton collector : The effects of shortening hours of labor in this city have been beneficial. Brick- 
layers and masons, iron-moulders, carpenters, laborers, cigarmakers and other bodies report very favorably 
2s to the results of the shortening of the hours of labor, as it tends to give more steady employment to 
workers, reduces the amount of trade competition by giving work to surplus labor, and increases the number 
of working days during the year. It does not tend to dissipation ; in fact, the reverse is reported by the 
unions, which declare that dissipation is on the decrease. Many report that they do not experience that 
exhausted feeling formerly felt when the day’s work is finished, and are in a better condition than under 
the old system to perform the duties of the coming day. 


Kingston collector : I cannot say that the hours of labor have yet been shortened in any particular 
trade. The locomotive works, the car works and smaller industries were closed during last year at five 
© clock on Saturday afternoon. The cotton and knitting mills were closed.at one o’clock on Saturday, but 
the employés worked for eleven hours on each of the five preceding days. Last month the Locomotive 
Works Company and men entered into conferences in regard to closing down on Saturday afternoon. The 
option was given the men of working overtime in order to make up in wages the loss they would sustain by 
the half-holiday. The men decided in favor of shorter hours on Saturday, and they will be had during the 
Summer months. The change it is hoped will be permanent. Even if only temporary the experiment will 
have an effect upon other shops and tend to shorten the hours of labor. The Locomotive Works’ men 
asked another favor—the return of pay to them for the hour on Saturday which they did not work. This 
pay they had formerly. The management gave an equivalent, viz.: a quarter of a cent per hour of work all 
round, The nine-hour movement is not destined to affect the men financially very long. The sacrifice 
will be felt for a time, but in the long run wages will ‘‘ even up,” and the men will make as much and save 
as much as they do now. The workingmen think it highly desirable that they should have more time for 
recreation, for social enjoyments and for mental and physical improvement. 


London collector: Carpenters and painters for the most part have had their time shortened one hour 
per day. Shorter hours of work are of advantage to the toiler, as they give the married man more time at 
home in summer to cultivate his garden and lawn, and otherwise improve his property, and to assist the 
mother in the development and culture of their children, that she, too, may have more time for social 
enjoyment and recreation, and lead them to think that it is not all of life to grub for an existence, and that 
there is a drop of pleasure in the ocean of life. I am afraid I cannot speak thus of many of our young men. 

“Their tendency to gamble and drink and sport forbids that. 


Oshawa collector: The hours of daily and weekly labor in every industry throughout the town are 
smuch the same as in the preceding year, the ordinary full time being ten hours. Among pfece workers the 
time is generally about nine hours, but they will do as much work in that time as in the case of day 
workers. It cannot be said that the leisure afforded by shorter hours per day increases intemperance, as 
ds sometimes the case where weeks and often months of enforced idleness leave the mechanic with too 
much time on his hands. Those who are most eager for reducing the hours of labor are as a rule the best 
educated and most intelligent of the working class, and those workers who oppose it are generally the 
reverse. 


St. Catharines collector: The working time of painters has been shortened two hours per week; tan- 
mers one hour per week; carpenters, plumbers, tinsmiths and gasfitters one hour per day. The effects 
have been beneficial in each particular of morality, education and health. 


Stratford collector: Hours have been shortened in the following occupations: House carpenters, agri- 
-cultural implements and other woodworkers, and also machinists and blacksmiths—some to nine hours a 
day and others to three-fourths time, viz., seven-and-a-half hours per day. It has caused them to be a little 
more economical, and has had the effect of keeping on more of the regular staff of hands. I believe it has 
served a better purpose than shutting down altogether for a time, on the principle that half a loaf is better 
than no bread. It would be much better to have a shorter day all the time (say nine hours), and give work 
the year around, than run irregularly at longer hours per day. I do not find that shorter hours tend to 
idleness or dissipation. I have noticed a great deal of improvements made by workmen to their houses 
during the past year. 

Toronto collector : There has been no change in the daily or weekly hours of work in any of the trades 
during the past week. An effort to gain a nine-hour day was made by the carpenters, but they failed after 
a strike lasting ten weeks. The beneficial effects of the shortening of working hours in this city have been : 
41) A reduction of the number of idle men_in the market, although that market_is being continually 
replenished with destitute emigrants from Great Britain and the continent. (2) By increasing to some 
extent the number of working days in the year where the system prevails. (3) In the elevation of char- 
acter, owing to the greater time available for reading, ready material being found in the daily newspapers 
and in the free reading rooms of the public library, which has three branches in convenient parts of the 
city. And besides these great advantages there is the no less greater one of being able to spend some part 
of the day within the family circle, or take an outing in the many easily accessible country places adjacent 
to the city, the reaching of which costs comparatively little. There is no difference of opinion in the 
mninds of the working classes as to the great advantages arising from a shortening of working hours, and 
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thereby increasing, if possible, the number of working days in the year, as steady work throughout the year 
at fair wages is much more advantageous than a more limited working time at what would appear on cursory 
observation, very high wages. The steadier the employment throughout the year the more secure is the 
livelihood of the family, and its economy lies in the fact that those who have steady work and regular 
pay are not so frequently obliged to seek credit for the necessaries of life as are those who are idle at. 
intervals. Steady work at short hours does not tend to idleness or dissipation ;—the result is the very 
opposite, as already explained. 


6. INDUSTRIAL STRIKES oR Lock-outs.—Strikes occurred in about half the towns and 
cities reporting, but only in Hamilton, London and Toronto did the differences between 
masters and men cause any serious break in the time of labor. There was a lock-out ip 
Cornwall, by which 18 dyers in the cotton mill suffered. The great strike of the car- 
penters, plasterers and lathers in Toronto will be a memorable one in the annals of labor, 
the loss in wages alone being reckoned at $84,000. The strikes in London made a loss. 
in earnings of some $10,650. The particulars of: the various strikes will be found in the 
reports of the collectors which follow. 


Belleville collector: A strike occurred in the Waterworks among drillers and shovellers on account of 
the sharp system of ‘‘ docking ” practised by foremen when laborers were doing as much work as should be: 
expected of them. The strike only lasted a few days, and the laborers went to work at the old figures, 


Cornwall collector: A lock-out occurred at the Stormont cotton mills during the summer of 1887. 
Eighteen men engaged as raw cotton and cotton yarn dyers asked for a reduction of the hours of labor from 
ten to nine hours per day, and as a consequence were ordered by the manager from the mill. New hands. 
took the place of the men locked out. Most of the men discharged by the mill manager were idle for some 
time after leaving, and nearly $400 was paid by the Knights of Labor to assist them. 


Ganonoque collector: A strike occurred among the hame makers, owing to the alleged inefficient. 
attendance of the boiler. Settled through the agency of the Knights of Labor. About seventy persons 
were out of employment for three weeks. 


Hamilton collector : Four strikes occurred during the year. The custom tailors in April demanded a 
readjustment of their bill of prices, and after a strike of eight days, by which about 40 men and 30 women 
were affected, involving a loss of wages of about $800, succeeded in settling the matter by a compromise. 
About the same time the ‘longshoremen, employed principally in handling coal, demanded an advance of 
wages over last year’s rates, and succeeded in obtaining the advance from three firms. One firm only stood 
out, and succeeded in procuring non-union men all season. In May the carpenters demanded an advance 
of wages and a change in their trade regulations. After being out two days they succeeded in carrying 
their demands, and worked harmoniously throughout the season. In the latter part of May the iron- 
moulders made a request for a restoration of the ten per cent. reduction made on them by their employers. 
After a severe struggle of eight weeks, in which all moulders employed at stove-plate work and many 
engaged in other departments of the industry were idle, an agreement was arrived at between both parties, 
granting a 5 per cent. advance on the 1st of July, and another advance of 5 per cent. to take effect on April 
Ist, 1888, for piece-workers, and a like advance to day hands. So many workers were involved that it is. 
impossible to learn the loss of wages, etc. In all the cases except the ’longshoremen the differences were 
adjusted by conciliation and mutual concessions, legal arbitration not being resorted to, but committees 
appointed by each side had full power to act. 


Kingston collector : The moulders and laborers engaged in the Canadian engine and locomotive works 
had a dispute about wages and struck. The laborers returned at old rates, and the moulders were given 
an advance. Jour laborers and twenty-seven moulders were concerned. The moulders lost about $650 and 
the laborers about $50. During the year there was a difficulty about wages at Chown & Cunningham’s. A 
readjustment of the wages of moulders and fitters was effected through conferences of the employers and 
men. The strike lasted ten days and some fifty men were involved. ‘The loss in earnings is estimated at 
about $800. A strike also occurred among workers at the Montreal Transportation Co.’s ship yard, but 
only a couple of days was lost by the half dozen men concerned. The ’longshoremen employed by James 
Swift & Co. also struck. They were engaged in unloading coal vessels with the aid of a steam hoist, and. 
the employer asked for time in which to determine the wages he could pay under the existing condition of 
things. The men feared he would get the better of them, and ceased work without due consideration. 
Their action was not regular, and the Knights of Labor could not do more than appoint a committee of 
enquiry. No reconciliation was effected, and the men had to seek work elsewhere. A sub-foreman at the 
knitting mill used impertinent language to the women, and a large number of them notified the manager 
that if the offender were not removed they would leave the mill. He was dismissed. About sixty persons 
were interested, but no practical loss of time or money occurred. 


London collector : Carpenters, painters, bricklayers and bricklayers’ laborers engaged in strikes during 
the year. The bricklayers struck for higher pay and succeeded. Their laborers also struck for higher 
wages, but were only partially successful ; those who were regarded as worth it got the increase, while the 
majority remained as before. The painters asked for nine hours a day at the same pay as when working ten, 
but were only partly successful, good mechanics being granted the full change demanded, while the inferior 
were refused the full terms, although all now work but nine hours per day. The carpenters also struck for: 
nine hours per day at same pay as for ten hours previously, and were partly successful as in the previous. 
case described ; 229 men were concerned in the strike, and the loss in wages is computed at $10,650. 


Oshawa collector: Two strikes occurred at Heap’s factory in which 80 persons were concerned, involv- 
ing a loss to the wage-earners of about $2,250. 
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: _St. Catharines’ collector : The printers went on strike over ‘ boiler-plate” or stereotyped matter: the 
_ builders’ laborers had a dispute regarding wages ; the stone cutters, masons and laborers over semi-monthly 
pay, and seamen over wages and trade regulations. The builders’ laborers, masons and stone-cutters had 


_ their grievances settled through conciliation, but the others remain unsettled. About 300 men were 











engaged in the strikes, and the loss in wages was about $1,000. 


Toronto collector: The carpenters went on strike in the early part of June. They sought the establish- 
ment of a nine-hour working day, and 25c. per hour as a minimum rate of wages. This strike affected 
some 500 men following that trade. Despite an effort extending over ten weeks they failed, and returned 
to work under the former conditions. The loss in wages during this strike, in so far as it affected the 
carpenters, aggregated $48,000. What the loss was on the part of the employers [ am not able to approxi- 
_ mate with any degree of certainty, but it must have been many times greater than that entailed on the 
_-men. This strike was responsible also for the strike of the lathers, plasterers and plasterers’ laborers—in 
_ all some 600 men—who came out in the first instance in support of the carpenters. After being out some 
__ two weeks the plasterers determined that before resuming work they would have an increase of léc. per 
_ hour. After a seven weeks’ fight the plasterers’ demands were conceded, The loss of wages to plasterers 
» in this fight was about $16,000 while the aggregate loss in the wages of plasterers’ laborers and lathers 
sums up in the neighborhood of $20,000. The arrangement with the employers on the part of the plas- 
_ terers holds until June 12, 1889. 


; 7. Organized Lasor.—Of the twenty towns and cities reporting, Almonte is the 
only place where there is no form of organized labor. In some places interest in the 
_ various orders appears to be flagging, or as our Brockville collector puts it, they exist 
_ “in a very modest sort of a way;” but in several of the cities and towns, organized labor, 
so far from being in a state of “innocuous desuetude,” are in a vigorous and growing 
_ condition. Societies of labor for women exclusively are to be found only in Hamilton, 
_ Kingston and Toronto, the female assembly of Belleville being reported as disorganized ; 
_ but in St. Catharines the tailors’ union is composed of both sexes ; in Chatham there are 
ten females in the Knights of Labor, and the Gananoque collector reports female Jabor 
‘‘ organized to a small extent.” It is claimed by several collectors that organized labor 
has the effect of keeping the price of labor steady and firm, and has proven of general 
advantage to the working classes. Where strikes have been indulged in, the strikers in 
the majority of cases weie members of some labor organization ; yet there are instances 
where the Knights of Labor were called in to arbitrate between employers and striking 
employés. Very little can be gleaned as to the extent of the sums spent for benevolent 
purposes by the various associations of workingmen, although it is stated in a general 
_ way that due attention is paid to the needs of those deserving assistance at the hands of 
labor organizations. In Toronto there is an actual membership of about 8,500 in the 
_ various trades and labor societies; in Hamilton there are about 3,000, while St. 
_ Catharines comes third, there being some 1,023 persons enrolled in one or other of the 
- orders of labor. 


Belleville collector: There is an assembly of the K. of L. here with a membership of about 200; a 
_ cigar makers’ assembly, with a membership of about 20, and the carpenters’ union of about 75 members. 
_ The female assembly has become disorganized. Organized labor has increased wages slightly. 


| Brockville collector : We have now practically no labor organization in Brockville. A short time ago 
| alarge assembly of the K. of L. existed here, but it seems to have succumbed, presumably as a result of 
_ want of unity among its members. The moulders’ union still exists, but in.a very modest sort of a way, 
and is scarcely heard of. There is no other organization. 


Carleton Place collector: There is one assembly of the K. of L., with a membership of about 40, com- 
_ posed of fitters, machinists, blacksmiths, carpenters and laborers. About $100 was paid for relief to mem- 
ie bers being on sick benefit. 


: Chatham collector: There are two branches of the K. of L. here with a total membership of about 
be 400, made up of representatives of nearly every occupation. There are about ten females amdng the 
- members. The general membership has not increased any. Good men in the order say it hasa tendency 
- to keep wages on a firm basis. 


i Cornwall collector: There is but one organization here, an assembly of the K. of L. There are at the 
_ present time about 180 members in good standing. While all trades are represented, the assembly is com- 
posed chiefly of cotton workers. Female labor is not yet organized, but is organizing. My opinion is that 
_ so far organized labor has had no effect upon wages here. The K. of L. here during last summer gave 
- support to some eighteen men who claimed to be locked-out members of the order and employés of the 
_ Stormont mills. The assembly paid nearly $400 towards supporting the men above mentioned, and an 
_ additional sum of about $200 was spent during the year for benevolent purposes. 


f: Galt collector: There are two labor organizations here—the masons and bricklayers’ union and the 
eK. of L. 
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Gananoque collector : There are four assemblies of K. of L., but no unions representing distinct trades. : 
‘The assemblies number about 500 members, but the number has decreased somewhat during the year. 

Female labor is organized to a smallextent. No positive effect upon wages is noticeable from organization. — 
The lock-out in February was supported by the K. of L. to the extent of $150, and about $50 has been ~ 
expended for benevolent purposes. 4 









































Guelph collector: We have here Knights of Labor, the moulders’ union, the laborers’ union, and one ~ 
or two other associations ; but being very secret organizations, it is difficult or impossible to get or give © 
satisfactory reports. There are two assemblies of the K. of L., comprised of men from every trade and occu-~ 
pation in the city, and they are a strong body, able in every respect, mentally and numerically, to give a_ 
good account of themselves. Some of the members of the K. of L. hold prominent positions. The moul- 
ders’ union is a very strong body, having complete control of their business, and so far as I can learn they © 
have increased during the year. The laborers’ union was an outcome of the last year. Organized labor ~ 
here has been the means of preventing any cut in wages, and also of preventing strikes. 


Hamilton collector: Labor is fairly well organized, there being some 28 organizations exclusive of rail-" 
road organizations. comprising 16 trades unions, 7 assemblies of the K. of L., and 5 mixed assemblies of the © 
K. of L., with a total membership of about 3,000. Of these societies 12 are connected with international j 
unions, 2 with international and European unions, 4 are local or national, and the K. of L. extend all over ~ 
the world. There is one organization composed of females exclusively, and three of both males and © 
females. The membership of the K. of L. has decreased slightly. Organization is considered as beneficial, 
having generally advanced wages. Only a few organizations report the amount expended for benevolent 
purposes, some refusing the information and others construing it as a violation of their rules to render such — 
a statement. But benevolent and sick funds are generally attached to all such organizations. | 


Kingston collector: The greatest organization in Kingston, and one embracing nearly all 4 
the trades, is that of the Knights of Labor. The first assembly was formed over a year, ago; | 
about May a second assembly was organized ; in July a third; in October a fourth, and in February of 
1888 a fifth. The parent assembly is called ‘‘ Limestone, ” and is termed a mixed assembly, because it in-~ 
cludes all such callings as have not enough representatives to warrant them in forming an assembly on their ~ 
own account. ‘‘Frontenac” assembly is composed exclusively of iron-workers, iron-workers’ assistants — 
and laborers employed in and around the founderies and shops. ‘‘ Mayflower” assembly 1s composed of” 
women—employés of the mills, tailoresses and‘others. The “‘’Longshoremen’s”” assembly is, as its name — 
implies, made up of men who are employed along our harbor front, and also such laborers as are not_ 
identified with those in the other assemblies. The Building Trades assembly is composed of carpenters, — 
masons, stone-cutters, painters, bricklayers and others. Outside of the K. of L. there are but two labor 
organizations, the Moulders’ union and the Amalgamated Association of Engineers. A district assembly — 
may be formed very soon. ‘The five local assemblies have expressed a desire for it, and the money has been ~ 
sent to Philadelphia. It will, however, simply be a supervising body, and be composed in most part, if not — 
entirely, of the officers of the other assemblies. The K. of L. number about 1,000 and are constantly gaining 
in numbers and influence. The Moulders’ union number about 50, and like the Amalgamated Society of © 
Engineers, which numbers 15, its numerical strength is fixed. Organization has certainly benefited the } 
men in regard to wages and other interests. Coming together at regular intervals they are able to talk 
over their affairs and be mutually helpful. Organization has secured advances for some men who would 
never have got them if they depended upon their own individual efforts and resources. Strikes are not 
courted. The couple that occurred recently resulted in loss to employers and employés. These strikes, _ 
however, demonstrated to what extent the men had become identified with the different orders, and this 
gave additional weight to the claims of the strikers. The K. of L. made only one special assessment in the 
interest of those engaged in strikes, and as it was made voluntarily it amounted to only $60. Two other light 
assessments were 1n the interest of members of the order deserving of aid. During the past year about $75- 
was granted by the K. of L. towards various strikes in the United States. All the assemblies, especially — 
the older ones, have spent considerable through their almoners, in the assisting of the sick and distressed, © 
but the amount is not given to the public or even to the assemblies. Various co-operative schemes are 
under consideration. 


London collector: There are ten labor organizations here, as follows: Bricklayers 45, amalgamated 
carpenters 34, brotherhood of carpenters 40, painters 35, laborers 75, amalgamated engineers 30, moulders 
65, two assemblies of K. of L. 115, typographical union, 40. Female labor is not now organized. The two 
‘‘mixed ” assemblies have died. Organization has increased wages. Each organization will average about 
$60 for benevolent purposes. if 


Oshawa collector: Labor is very fairly organized in this town. There are four organizations, together 
with a central head—a trades and labor council. The iron moulders’ union has existed here for the past 
twenty-three years, and last December showed a membership of 113, including every moulder in town. ft 
The K. of L. is a mixed assembly of all trades and callings except moulders, and number about 80 mem- 
bers, L. A, 4279 K. of L. is a moulders’ assembly, of 44 members (all members of the union). There is 
also a steel workers assembly, with about 50 members, all of whom work in the Cedar Dale works. The 
trades council is composed of four members from each of the above mentioned organizations. There has — 
been a slight decrease in membership of the various ‘associations. Female labor is yet unorganized, although 
attempts have been made more than once to organize. The only trade thoroughly organized is the moulders, _ 
where it is strictly “‘no card no work,” and the effect of this strictness has been to protect the members 
and secure to them as fair a share of the proceeds as outside pressure (particularly from cities of the United | 
States) will permit. In Lindsay, Ayr and other places where there are not sufficient moulders to organize 
the day’s pay is $1.50, while here $2.25 per day is given (on a par with Hamilton but 15 cents below the — 
Toronto rate.) Organized labor in its endeavors to protect its members has often been compelled to have 
recourse to strikes (where arbitration has been refused by employers), for neither the iron moulders’ union — 
nor the K. of L. are allowed to enter upon a strike until other peaceable efforts fail. The iron moulders’ © 
union has expended annually in the matter of death, disability, sickness and charity about $142. t: 


Ottawa collector : There are two assemblies of K. of L., a printer’s union, cabmen’s union, working-~ 
men’s association, and coopers’ and carpenters’ unions. q 
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_ Peterborough collector : Labor is not as well organized in town asit should be. There are five organi- 
zations: K. of L., with a membership of 35 in good standing ; moulders’ union, with 28 members; typo- 
graphical union, 18 members, and a brotherhood of carpenters and joiners organized last week with 30 


charter members; also a shoemakers’ union. The K. of L. have décreased in numbers during the year. 
‘Organization has had no perceptible effect on wages. 


St. Catharines’ collector: Fidelity assembly is composed of millers, turners, saw makers, edge-tool 
workers, marble workers, merchants, contractors, street car conductors and drivers, blacksmiths, machinists, 
engineers, dock-laborers, teamsters, shoemakers, jewellers, stonecutters, quarrymen, unskilled laborers, etc., 
465 members; Advance assembly--tailors and tailoresses, 42; Perseverance assembly—axemakers, 50 ; 
Ontario assembly—wheelworkers and spokemakers, 45 : Barry assembly—tinsmiths, plumbers and gasfitters, 
40; Welland Canal assembly—seamen, 125; clerks’ assembly, 20; brotherhood of carpenters, 68; masons 
and bricklayers’ union, 35; builders’ laborers union, 30: brotherhood of painters, 30; ship carpenters and 
caulkers’ association, 30; barbers’ association, 16 ; cigar makers’ union, 15; typographical union, 12. Total 
organizations—15 ; total membership—1,023. Organization has had a decided influence in increasing wages. 
Some $1,015 was expended on strikes and lock-outs, or about $1 per capita. About 40 per cent. of the 
receipts is set aside for benevolent purposes. 


Stratford collector: The only organized labor societies are the Knights of Labor, the masons, and the 
laborers’ unions. All trades are represented in the K. of L., and the total membership is between 400 and 


500. The effect of union on wages has been to keep rates from being lowered, and in the case of masons 
and laborers to slightly raise wages. 


Toronto collector : International unions—Typographical, bricklayers, cigar-makers, amalgamated car- 
penters and joiners, iron-moulders, stonecutters, American brotherhood of carpenters, painters. National 
union—Builders’ laborers. Local union—Stonemasons. The combined membership of these unions 
amounts to 3,500 men. Besides the unions referred to—Toronto’s workers are largely represented in the 
order of the K. of L., having a district assembly as well as fifty local assemblies of that body. These local 
assemblies represent respectively : leather-workers, varnishers and polishers, upholsterers, trunk-makers, 
bakers, railway employés, wood-workers, watch-case makers, barbers, steamfitters, jewelers, excavators, 
plumbers, teamsters, iron-workers, book-binders, tin-workers, wood-working machinists, shoemakers, 
carpenters, carters, “longshoremen, boiler-makers, brick-makers, carriage-workers, sugar refiners, electro- 
plate workers, brass-finishers, journalists, tailors, machinists, brewer’s employés, musicians and rattan- 
workers. Besides the trade locals just enumerated, there are twelve or fourteen mixed assemblies, composed 
of people whose callings are in most cases organized into distinctive bodies. There is one local assembly of 
K. of L. composed exclusively of females, the membership of which is increasing weekly. The aggregate 
membership of the order in Toronto is about 5,000. The general effect of the organization of labor has been 

the retention if not the increase of wages. 


8. Reapinc Rooms anp Lipraries.—None of the towns and cities reporting are 
without reading-rooms or libraries of a public character, but only in Belleville, Cornwall 
and Hamilton has there been anything done by labor organizations in the way of pro- 
viding mental pabulum for members. ‘The G. T. R. railway men support and conduct 
reading rooms, etc., at Belleville and Stratford, which are in a flourishing condition, and 
a similar establishment is in operation.at Kingston, controlled by the employés of the 
Kingston and Pembroke railway. Mechanics’ institutes have been established in nearly 
every town and city in the province, open, of course, to citizens of all classes upon pay- 
ment of a small annual fee, while in a few instances they are free, as in Guelph, St. 
Catharines and Toronto. The Y. M. C. A. has reading rooms, etc., in Gananoque, 
Hamilton, Kingston, London, Peterborough and Toronto, while the Roman Catholies 
have libraries or reading rooms in Almonte, Kingston, Peterborough and St. Catharines. 
Both political parties have reading rooms in Belleville, and one or two other places report 
reading rooms connected with political clubs. Special mention is made by our Peter- 
borough collector of the benefits to the working classes of a business college, where even- 
ing classes are taught, and a few other collectors report that the reading rooms and 
libraries are well patronized by the working classes; but some collectors deprecate the 
lack of interest taken in mental culture by the laboring classes while so many advantages 
are at hand. The following are the references to the reading rooms, etc., established 
exclusively for railway employés and other workingmen : 


Belleville collector: Two have been established for years—one in the Mechanics’ Institute and the 

other is the G, T. R. reading room, maintained by the employés of the road; each of the political parties 
_ has a reading room since last Dominion election, and last fall the K. of L. established a library and 
reading room with the assistance of friends of organized labor. 


Cornwall collector: The K. of L. have opened a reading room and library during the year, which ig 
maintained by the members of the local assembly. It is usually open each night of the week to members 
only. It is very poorly patronized. Such an institution is badly needed here, as the youth (and middle 
aged for that matter) have not had much choice as to where they will spend their evenings except in the 
hotels and billiard halls and even worse places. 
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Hamilton collector: The Y. M. C. A:, D: A. 61 K. of L., and the Y. M. L. C. have each a reading” 
room, but none of them are greatly patronized by the working classes. 


Kingston collector: There are three reading rooms and four libraries here. The Kingston and Pem- 
broke Railway reading room and library was founded in 1881, and is maintained by the railway men and 
members of the benefit society, who contribute 50c. per annum towards the general fund. The greater part. 
of those attending the Y. M. C. A. reading room are young men of the working classes. The papers and 
journals of the Catholic Literary Society are in good demand by workingmen. 


> 
Stratford collector: The Grand Trunk library and reading room, the only one in connection with any 


industry in this city (reference to which I also made in last year’s report), held its annual meeting recently. 
The financial statement shows a cash balance on hand of $140.63, which will be invested in new books and 
periodicals as required from time to time. The officers are a president, vice-president, secretary and trea- 
surer, and a committee of seven, as well as two auditors, all workmen in the employ of the company. There 
are 1,600 volumes in the library, and on the tables of the reading room may be found some of the best. 
reviews and periodicals of the day and the leading dailies. The rooms are models of neatness and order. 


There are 140 members. 


Grnerat Lasor Notes.—Oollectors were invited to report on any special subject 
of interest to the working classes, and also to suggest topics considered worthy. of future 
enquiry. From the responses to this invitation the following selections are made : 


Chatham collector: The United Business Mens’ Association I reported last year is still in existence 
and in about the same standing—about 40 members. Its councils are secret, and it is used asa sort of 
protective association for the benefit of its members only. It has no political significance, but is very adverse 
to the Knights of Labor. Merchants tell me that accounts were never harder to collect than now. In 
mills and factories here the men who applied in vain for work can be numbered by hundreds 


Cornwall collector: If there ever was a time and place where a resident factory inspector was a 
necessity, that time is now and that place is Cornwall. 


Galt collector: Work has been plenty here for the last four or five years, and wages have been pretty 
much the same all the time, but this year work is getting slack, and quite a number of men are leaving 
town and going to the States, and some of the shops are working shorter hours. 


Gananoque collector: With reference to dangerous machinery, I would specify the machine known as. 
the ‘‘ buzz planer.” 


Guelph collector : The working classes are strongly in favor of an Act to prohibit the giving of bonuses 
to or exempting from taxation manufacturing or other industries by municipal councils. They also con- 
demn any assistance to immigrants, Bee ee the present state of the labor market, and object to the 
action taken by the Government in assisting and countenancing steamship companies who spread through- 
out the length and breadth of Europe false and exaggerated reports concerning the state of trade, rates of 
wages, cost of food, etc. The workers in this city would like to know when it will be their turn to receive 
a visit from the Factories inspectors. There are boilers here needing inspection, fire escapes are required,. 
and there are many green hands at machinery. P 


Kingston collector: The manner in which the Factories’ Act is being enforced is found fault with by 
many. The law calls for various things in connection with the mills—the cotton mill especially—and yet 
these things are not supplied, and no effort is being made apparently to supply them. I think the working- 
men would like full and authentic information on the following points: 1. [s the public school education 
carried far enough in the interest of those who purpose becoming mechanics? Is there a demand for manual 
education, and is there an attempt being made to meet that demand? 2. Is there not a decadence in the 
apprentice system, and are the trades not suffering in consequence. 3. Is Sunday labor performed to any 
extent in Canada? 1s it not done sometimes when it could be avoided ? | 


London collector: Instead of spending our hard earned money assisting paupers to come to Canada, 
we should use it at home to induce our young men to go on land instead of lounging about towns or cities. 
or going to the United States. Canada’s immigration policy has been basely wrong. She has been 
fetching from the old world a second and third rate class, while the very best of our young and middle 
aged Canadians, both male and female, are going to the States. Notwithstanding the immigration we 
have had, the population has not materially increased during the past six years. Vigorous steps ought to 
be taken to stop the so-called philanthropic system of making Canada a dumping ground for England’s 
stray waifs and foundlings. So far as 1 have been able to ascertain, they are gathered chiefly from the 
gutters and alleys of old country cities, and are of the most objectionable class. We have enough to do to 
keep our children from evil association, but how much more it will be when they come in contact with 


these outcasts from Great Britain ! 


Oshawa collector: In reference to the sma/l margin of wages earned and expended, it is nothing but 
right to mention that a large and increasing proportion of mechanics are saving by means of life insurance 
and endowment policies, which are not shown in the statistics. 


Peterborough collector: There is one practice the working people of this town are down on, and that is 
the scattering of those children from the old country broadcast through the country under the auspices of 
the Barnado Home, while the children of this country cannot get a thing to do. These old country waifs. 
are filling up the places with farmers and every place where young help is wanted. 
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THE LABOR QUESTION IN CONNECTICUT. 


The first and second annual reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the State of 
Connecticut, by Professor Hadley, are documents of great value. The report for 1885 
covers only the five months ending with the 30th of November in that year. While the 
statistics are necessarily somewhat meagre at so early a stage in the work of the Bureau, 
the full discussion of the work and methods of such bureaus, and of various questions 
such as those relating to wages and profits, cheap labor, manner of payment, health and 
morals, ete., is of special interest to the industrial classes every where. | 





COLLECTING STATISTICS.—Statistics, to be of any value as a basis of opinion or 
of legislation, must be accurate and reliable. The difficulties in the way of obtaining 
such statistics are very much greater than is generally supposed. Some of these are well 
brought out by Professor Hadley. Statistics of wages, for instance, are generally too 
high. Answers from employers are apt to give an unduly favorable impression. ‘The 
employer who is paying high wages likes to have it known. The employer who is paying 
low wages likes to conceal it.” All the effects of misrepresentation may be produced 
without any direct violation of truthfulness, ¢.g., in selecting one week rather than 
another the employer will be pretty sure to choose one of the best rather than one of the 
worst. 

The same result of over-estimation follows if the reports of the workmen themselves 
are taken. The men who answer letters and circulars asking information are not average 
workers. They are the best men, more intelligent and so more successful than the aver- 
age. ‘If questions are asked of five hundred men indiscriminately, and two hundred 
actually give available answers, those two hundred will not be average representatives of 
the whole five hundred. They will, on the average, have more brains than the other 
three hundred. The very fact that they answer, while the others do not, shows this.” 

Again, it is almost impossible to take sufficient account of time lost. The employer 
is not likely to report with completeness the time lost by closing down parts of his con- 
cern, or repairing individual bits of machinery ; and very few employés keep anything 
like an accurate account of time lost by irregularity. “The men who do keep an account 
are, as a rule, those who lose the least time.” 

The differences in figures resulting from these various causes are illustrated by cer- 

tain returns of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics. In 1875 figures of wages 
were obtained independently from employers and from eniployés. The returns of 
employers gave the average of men’s wages throughout the State as $580; those of the 
employés gave only $482. The employers’ returns placed the average annual wages of 
women at $343 ; the employés put them at $220. A comparison of certain returns of 
the Massachusetts Bureau with those of the United States census shows a difference of 
nearly twenty per cent. on the industries compared, the census returns being the lower 
and the more accurate. 





MeErtHops or Investigati1on—The value of accurate statistics as a guide to legis- 
lation is now universally conceded. It is one of the chief uses of a labor bureau to 
supply such information as may serve this purpose. In order to constitute a case for 
legislative interference, Professor Hadley argues, three points must be made out: (1) 
The grievance must be important. (2) It must be one which cannot be remedied by the 
courts without new legislation. (3) It must be one which can be remedied by such legis- 
lation.. “It is the business of the Bureau to find out where this state of things really 


exists.” Statistics help to deterthine the first point. How are such statistics to be 


obtained ?. There are four possible ways: (1) By personal investigation. (2) By volun- 
tary replies to circulars. (3) By compulsory replies to circulars. (4) By special agents. 
_ The first method is obviously the best, and in certain cases the only proper one. But it is 
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not generally available. The number of manufacturing concerns is so large that it would 
be impossible, in a populous state, for any official to visit more than a small portion of 
them in any given year. Experience shows that personal investigation as a rule, or as a 
main reliance, cannot cover a sufficiently wide range of ground to make the work of a 
bureau at all complete: “If it deals only with a few concerns it might be useful as a 
means of agitation, but not as a means of securing general results which could furnish a 
proper basis for legislative action.” 

The plan of voluntary replies to circulars has been tried in a great many states, but 
has almost always failed. ‘The blank or circular system is open to the objection that it 
compels the Bureau to propound questions to a witness with whom it has no personal 
relations, and of whom, in the great majority of cases, it has no personal knowledge. If 
the witness be a willing one he often mistakes the meaning of some of the questions pro- 
pounded, and his misapprehension leads to answers which are either totally at variance 
with or repugnant to the real nature of the question. If the witness from any cause be, 
an unwilling one, he answers the least important questions only.” In some cases, as 
Professor Hadley mentions in another connection, the asking for information is resented 
as an impertinence, and the circular is either disregarded or the distributor is told, with- 
out much ceremony, that he is prying into other people’s affairs. - 

The plan of compulsory replies to circulars has been systematically carried out in 
Pennsylvania, and to a less extent in certain other states. ‘“ More answers are obtained 
under this method than under the voluntary circular plan, but the results are not such as 
to make it a safe one to follow.” For many years in Pennsylvania the returns, in spite 
of the law, were so imperfect as to be of little value. Then, again, the right to enforce 
replies can be insisted upon, if at all, only in the case of corporations. Individuals can- 
not be compelled to give, even in response to a government circular, the details of their 
business operations. 

Inquiry by special agent is the plan endorsed by Commissioner Hadley as the only 
reliable means of procuring general statistics. This is the plan by which the Massachu- 
setts Bureau has attained its success. It has been recently applied by some other states, 
and is, of course, the mode used in collecting national census returns. In the case of the 
national census the answers are compulsory, but in most of the individual states they are 
voluntary. In either case the agent can get a great deal of information which it would 
be impossible to get by mail. Whether any state or province is willing to incur the 
expense necessarily involved in this method is, of course, an open question. 


PROFITS AND PRoFiT SHARING.—In any investigation of the relations between 
labor and capital Professor Hadley says there are three questions to be con- 
sidered: “First, how far do the evils complained of really prevail? Second, how far 
can they be helped? Third, can legislation do anything to help them! If they exist 
widely it constitutes a public evil. If they can be helped it constitutes a grievance. If 
they can be helped by legislation it constitutes a political problem.” 

That wages are not high enough in proportion to expenses, is an evil. The question 
of grievance depends upon whether they are high enough in proportion to profits. That. 
is the essen ce of the quarrel between labor and capital. How can these be brought to 
understand one another? The large manufacturers are no doubt, as a rule, desirous of a 
good understanding with their workmen, ‘They are blind to the fact that ina great 
many instances no such understanding is possible as long as they keep entirely secret 
the question how much money they are making.” Here is a most important point too 
often overlooked. The manufacturers feel that secrecy concerning expenses and profits is 
a great advantage to them in dealing with their rivals. They do not see what a danger 
it may involve in dealing with their own workmen. They come often to set such an im- 
portance upon business secrets that they resort to concealments which can hardly do them 
any possible good. Desiring a good understanding with their workmen, they. refuse the 
very means which would make this understanding possible. An excellent feature of 
Commissiomer Hadley’s reports is the introduction of brief but pointed quotations from 
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answers received from all classes of workers. Many of these touch keenly on this point. 
“Investigate process of manufacture ; see what is labor’s share.” This is the constant 
refrain. Amongst workingmen there is an unmistakable demand for this kind of infor- 
mation, but, unfortunately, no very clear idea of how it is to be obtained. In the case of 
certain corporations, especially railroad corporations, a good deal of publicity in this 


respect has been obtained, but these are the exceptions. .It is manifestly impossible to 


enforce it in the majority of instances by legislation. It must be had, if had at all, as the 
result of negotiation, or pressure, on the part of the workers themselves. 
But such information is manifestly a condition precedent of any satisfactory profit- 


_ sharing or codperative arrangement. What is commonly called codperation is such only 


in name. ‘A well-managed codperative store is a good thing. It attempts to do away 
with the profits of middlemen or speculators, for the profit of the consumer. It is 
cooperation between capital and consumers. But the great thing wanted is, codperation 
between capital and producers.” There are several ways in which this can be more or 


less perfectly secured. When the employé is sure that increase in the profits of the busi- 


ness means promotion and increase of pay to him, the law of codperation is at work. He 
has a personal inducement to strive to increase those profits by industry and economy. 

The same effect may be to a certain extent secured by the manner in which wages 
are paid. Payment by piece-work is a kind of codperation. It gives each individual an 
interest in making his product as large as possible. But here there is the constant danger 
of sacrifice of quality. ‘‘The difficulty with piece-work,” said a foreman in a leading fac- 
tory, ‘‘is that when it is once introduced, the workmen always proceed to cut their own 
heads off.” In the desire of each to make his own wages as large as possible, they in- 
crease the quantity of goods without regard to quality, and enable or force the company 
to reduce prices, so that wages are soon forced back to the old level or below it. 

A third form of codperation is involved in the system of sub-contractors without 
capital. This is an outgrowth of the piece-work system. The manufacturer says to the 
foreman of a room: ‘‘I will give you a certain gross sum for a certain amount of work 
to be performed in your room. Make what terms you can with the workmen.” Under 
this system the owner furnishes the capital and pays the workman. The great advantage 
is the stimulus it gives to the foreman to become a contractor. “It enables a man with- 
out capital to grow rich.” Its disadvantage is that it tempts him to economize by crowd- 
ing down wages. This is not, Professor Hadley thinks, a necessary consequence of the 
system, butit is certainly a natural and not infrequent one. The system is codperation, 
only within very narrow limits. It holds out no inducement to the vast majority of 
workmen who are not and cannot become sub-contractors. 

Under a fourth plan of codperation employés are encouraged to become holders of 
stock in the company for which they work, with a view to giving them an interest in 
increasing its profits. Well-managed companies do this in a great many instances. Its 
great weakness is that the amount of stock held by employés is not large enough to give 
them any influence in the management of the company. 

‘“‘ Any thorough system of codperation must give the workman, as a workman, some 
share in the profits, in addition to his wages.” Many are looking to some such system as 
this for a solution of the disputes between labor and capital. At first thought, and at 
second thought too, it would seem as if this should be the natural and equitable basis for 
a mutually satisfactory arrangement, provided only that labor and capital are each willing 
that the other should have a fair share of the profits. But the practical difficulties are 
found to be many. Comparatively little has as yet been accomplished on this continent, 
though a few hopeful experiments are being tried in the United States. The conditions 
under which the plan is being tried in England and France, are, Professor Hadley seems 
to think, of such a kind that we can learn little from the results. The chief obstacle— 
apart, perhaps, from one to which Professor Hadley makes no reference, viz., the un- 
willingness of the average capitalist or company to divide what they regard as their legiti- 
mate profits with the workmen—is the publicity involved. ‘ Almost any possible system 


‘Involves an inspection of the books of the concern by a committee of workmen.” Why 


this should be thought so inadmissible is not clear. Professor Hadley thinks that the 


Q objection might ‘be partly obviated by allowing the employés to share in the profits which 
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are actually divided, or reinvested. When a dividend is declared, the amount actually 
divided is no longer a secret. ‘‘The net increase in investment—that is to say, the dif- 
ference between the increased value of the property and the increase of indebtedness, 
could also be made public.” The Commissioner adds: ‘‘ A dividend among the workmen, 
on the basis of these two elements, ought not to involve the betrayal of any secrets. If, 
for business reasons, a company choses to conceal the existence of a cash reserve which it 
has earned, no harm is done to the workman. Either this reserve appears in the divi- 
dends of subsequent years, in which case it inures to his benefit, so long as he remains 
in their employ, or it is lost in subsequent transactions, in which case it prevents his hav- 
ing to bear the burden of the loss.” It will be difficult, we fancy, to get the workman to 
concur in this view. If he is to be a sharer in the fortunes of the concern, he must be 
kept informed as to its position. He will not consent to be but half trusted. The ten- 
dency of having a secret reserve fund will be to encourage suspicion and exaggeration. 
The unknown is sure to be thought of as the magnificent. If the employé is really to 
become a partner in the concern, a bona fide sharer in its prosperity and adversity, there 
must be no concealments. 


~ 


LABOR ORGANIZATION.—The prime object of labor organization is, according to 
Professor Hadley’s view, to try to enable the different interests to meet one another on an 
equal footing. The individual workman does not meet his employer on equal terms. 
When the Jaw assumes that he does so, it makes a mistake. If the employer does not see 
that it is to his interest to consult the interest of his employe, or when he does not chose 
to do so, the individual employé has no remedy. It is for this reason, more than any 
other, that he resorts to combination. 

The popular idea that trades unions exist only for the sake of organizing strikes is a 
great mistake. Many of the unions are simply a kind of mutual benefit societies. Others 
aim at the improvement of the workmen in their trades. Strikes, even when made most 
prominent, are but an incidental result of these organizations. It is somewhat difficult, 
however, to reconcile these statements with the view above quoted—that combinations 
are resorted to mainly to put the individual employé more nearly on a footing of equality 
with his employer. In order to do this it is necessary that all the employés in any given 
establishment, or line of establishments, should unite for the vindication of what they 
may regard as the right of individual members. 

Trades unions are seldom judged on their merits by the public, because of their ten- 
dency to promote agitation, and because of the disfavor with which they have generally 
been regarded by the law. 

Professor Hadley takes strong ground in favor of the granting of the right of the 
Knights of Labor, trades unions and similar associations to incorporation. Such recogni- 
tion of the associations organized by the working masses to improve their condition and 
protect their rights ought to be granted, ‘‘if for no higher reason, simply because the 
refusal to grant it creates invidious distinctions, and does no good.” The high authority 
of Mr. Jevons is quoted. Mr. Jevons says that the refusal to allow such incorporation in 
England some years ago amounted to practical refusal of justice. ‘The state of the law 
was such as to promote and encourage fraud and injustice. There was no sense in trying 
to discourage unions by indirect means, which did not prevent their formation, but which 
obhged the members either to suffer from fraud, or else to resort to violent means of 
redress.” Professor Hadley thinks it doubtful, however, whether a change in the law 
would have any great practical effect in most of the states. It did not have the effect 
expected in England. Many organizations seem to have been deterred from taking 
advantage of the law by the necessity of registering their rules. But even that fact evi- 
dently does not justify the law in refusing them the opportunity to incorporate, if they 
will. The best thing is to give them a recognized character. The history of English 
trades unions shows the great possibilities of good in them. In America they have had 
less chance and time for healthy growth. 

A third reason for the disfavor with which unions are apt to be regarded by the 
public is that they come before it chiefly in connection with large strikes. But ‘to 
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judge of trades unions solely by their action in strikes is like judging of a man’s character 
by the way he behaves when he is sick.” A fair and thorough investigation of a strike 
ean, however, hardly be made by a statistical Bureau. The statements of facts on the 
two sides conflict. The Bureau has no means of finding out which is true. It is shut 
up to voluntary information, and cannot even bring the parties face to face. Nor do 
statistics give any conclusive proof as to the relative number of successful and unsuccess- 
ful ‘strikes. That they were successful in a great many instances, often enough to 
encourage frequent resort to them, is unquestionable. Still capital has always had an 
advantage. ‘Let the workmen be as well organized as you please, the reserve resources 
of the capitalist were usually greater, and when the contest was close he could prolong the 
struggle further before reaching the point of exhaustion.” 





Boycorrine.—Within a few years this new element, the power of boycotting, has 
been introduced into the problem. It is this power which gave the greatest importance 
to the Knights of Labor, though that organization had come into prominence long before 
boycotting was thought of, and was not formed either for the purpose of boycotting or of 
promoting strikes. 

The Knights of Labor, by reason of their mixed character, represent labor as a whole, 
and not the members of any single class. Thus a boycott by this body, while it may not 
directly involve so many persons in any one locality as that of some other organization, _ 
involves them without distinction of class. Uniting consumers in a common action, the 
boycott is enabled to assail the capitalist at his weakest point. It is a dangerous weapon, 
but it has this advantage over others, that it reverses the old relations in an industrial 
pursuit, and gives labor command of the situation. If carried out to its fullest extent it . 
would destroy the possibility of independent work, and create an industrial tyranny worse 
than that of capital. But there is no danger that it can ever be carried to that extent. 
In fact, the power and use of the boycott have probably been limited rather than increased 
since Professor Hadley wrote three years ago. The tendency is to regard the boycott when 
directed against an individual as of the nature of a conspiracy to be prevented by legisla- 
tion. But no law can forbid the members of any class or organization to pledge them- 
selves voluntarily to abstain from the use of a certain article, as beer, for a given time. 
Whether the use of the boycott has in any degree produced the effect anticipated by 
Commissioner Hadley, of leading to an increased readiness to submit wage disputes to 
arbitration, may be doubted. Arbitration is still, in the great majority of cases, either 
refused by one party or the other, or had recourse to as only a last resort, when both 
parties are well nigh exhausted, rather than at the outset. It is probable, however, that 
the day of arbitration as a rational method of settling disputes between employers and 
employés will come. Possibly standing semi-ofticial boards of arbitration may be one of 
the institutions of the future, especially in the case of railway and similar corporations, 
in regard to which a strike affects not simply the two parties interested, but the whole 
community, 


Lona Hours ann Montuuy Payments.—Monthly payments, long hours and 
child labor go hand in hand. This is the conclusion reached by Professor Hadley in his 
report for 1886, from analysis and comparison of the statistics gathered with regard to 
time and manner of payment, credit and prices, employment of women and children, and 
hours of labor. This is, as he observes, what might have been expected, and yet the facts, 
as brought out in the state of Connecticut, aré worth repeating. He finds that, ‘ First, 
practically none of the weekly payment mills have a normal working day of over ten 
hours. Second—leaving out cases of fortnightly or mixed payment—a minority of men, 
@ majority of women, and a two-thirds majority of children are paid monthly. Third, 
less than one-eighth of the men, but more than one-fifth of the women, and more than 
one-third of the children are employed .regularly over ten hours a day. Fourth, the 
counties and industries which show the largest proportion of weekly payment show the 
smallest proportions of women and children employed, and vice versa.” The relation of 
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these three industrial evils to each other may, perhaps, be to some extent modified by the 
nature of the manufacturing operations carried on, but there is little doubt that in the 
main the same law of proportion will hold good in respect to other communities and other 
industries. 

Child labor, long hours, monthly payments—either one of these three—creates a 
strong presumption that the society in which it obtains is on a low industrial scale. The 
combination of the three affords, in Commissioner Hadley’s opinion, overwhelming proof 
of the fact. Ifa man sends his young children to the mills it means either that he is 
unable to support his family by his own exertions, or that he cares more for a slight 
increase of income than for the future welfare of his family. To the children it must 
mean want of education, and opportunity for intellectual development, and very often 
physical deterioration. 

The inference from long hours is pretty much the same, though perhaps not equally 
obvious. ‘The good workman as a rule desires and needs the short hours far more than 
the bad workman.” He can both do more and better work in the shorter time and use 
to better advantage the leisure gained. As a rule the nations who work short hourg do. 
not only better work but more of it than their competitors. ‘“ In Russia the hands work 
twelve hours a day; in Germany and France, eleven; in England, nine. Yet nine hours 
a day of English work mean more than twelve hours of Russian work.” Professor 
Hadley does not consider in this connection the effect of reductions in the hours of labor 
which diminish the quantity ‘of product without increasing the quality. That would 
carry the discussion into another channel. His arguments are based upon the following 
industrial canon, which may be considered beyond dispute: ‘‘As long as hours can be 
reduced without reducing the value of the product—that is to say, as long as the quantity 
remains the same, or as long as any loss in quantity is counterbalanced by an improve- 
-ment in quality—so long will the laborer continue to rise in the industrial scale with the 
shortening of his hours of work.” 

The monthly payment system means generally a system of store credits. It means, 
too, either that the hands do not appreciate the benefits of the cash system, or are not far 
enough advanced on the road to commercial independence to avail themselves of it. The 
conclusion reached by Professor Hadley, after a full discussion of the question in its 
various aspects, is that while weekly payments are of no use to the best workman, and 
may be worse than useless to the worst workman, by increasing their facilities for 
extravagance or dissipation, to a large body who are neither exceptionally good nor 
exceptionally bad, they are a positive advantage. To those who stand between the two 
extremes indicated, the cash system affords a means of rising; the monthly payment, with 
its almost invariable concomitant, the credit system, becomes a means of dragging them 
down. He shows, too, that those who suffer most from the monthly payment and store: 
credit system are the women and children. 


LABOR LEGISLATION.—It is one thing to make clear the existence of a preponder- 
ance of evil in connection with a certain system such as that of child labor or monthly 
payments. It is another to show that those evils are proper subjects of legislation ; that 
they can be and should be forbidden by statute. In discussing the latter question, in so 
far as the evils above indicated are concerned, Professor Hadley lays down two proposi- 
tions which need to be carefully borne in mind by the workmen affected. One is that: 
the law in such cases is useless, unless enforced, and enforced by the workmen 
themselves. As a matter of fact workmen often shrink from attesting the facts and 
putting the law in operation. There is a certain risk, often a real personal danger, in 
doing so. The informer and prosecutor incurs the hostility of the employers. He is 
afraid of being black-listed. ‘The terrors of the blacklist,” says Professor Hadley, 
“though sometimes exaggerated, have quite enough foundation in fact to make a work- 
man hesitate before braving them.” But until he is ready to do so there is no power in 
law to help him. The best that the state can do is to give him a chance to fight for 
himself. If he is afraid to do that, nobody else is going to incur. the risk of fighting for 
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him. It is obvious, however, that here is a field for the very practical and useful 


intervention of the labor organizations. What the individual workman could hardly — 


venture to do at his own risk, the organization may do and ought to do for him. 
The other point to be borne in mind is that the enforcement of such laws as those 


under consideration is a rough, as it must be an indiscriminate process. The burden 


will in many cases fall most severely upon the weakest, upon those whom society would most 
readily spare. If the able-bodied workman, quite capable of earning a support for his 


‘ family, may not send his tender children for long hours to the factory, from miserable 


greed, the poor widow who needs every cent that they can possibly earn to help her in 
the struggle for bread, may not send hers, under the pressure of the direst necessity. If 
the millionaire capitalist is to be compelled to pay his thousands of employés their wage 
weekly, which is simply a matter of a little more expense for book-keeping to him, the 
private manufacturers in the country town or village, whose small capital may be unequal 
to the strain of keeping a sufficient reserve fund on hand, must not be excepted. The 
law must make no distinctions. 

If these three great evils, long hours, child labor and monthly payments, indicate so 
low an industrial condition, the law should be invoked at once to put an end to them. 
That is the conclusion to which the hasty reasoner is apt to leap. Professor Hadley 
shows that the conclusion is, to say the least, premature. It is quite possible to legislate 
too fast in such matters. In this, as in so many other respects, legislation which is too 


far in advance of public opinion, is worse than useless. Until the low condition of the 


laborers can be raised, so that they will at least begin to realize the advantage of the 
change, legislation is of little use. The laborers themselves, where they are not far-seeing 
enough to look at the indirect effects of child labor, will try to make a profit out of the 
labors of their children and will be themselves the most dangerous opponents of the child 
labor law. 

Take the case of the attempt to enforce the cash system by legislation. This may 
be done in either of two ways,—directly, by a law making weekly payments compulsory, 
or indirectly, by repealing all factorizing laws and making it no longer possible for the 
storekeeper to take any security on the workman’s wages. This would put an end to the 
credit system and lead to a necessity for weekly payments. Who would be the first to 
suffer? Probably the small manufacturers living in the country towns distant from a 
bank, unable to maintain either a sufficient cash reserve ora sufficient elastic credit. “It 
would simply be another step in the development of modern industry which gives the 
large establishment a constantly increasing advantage over the smaller one.” In the case 
of the workmen, too, while those: who are able to appreciate the advantage of a cash 
system will be better off than before, notwithstanding the slight decrease in wages which 
must result from increase of the employer’s expenses, a few will be actually the worse for 
the change which enables them to indulge in drink more frequently, many others will go 
on as before, seeking credit and having perhaps to pay a still higher price for it. 

These are not arguments against labor legislation in the direction indicated. Thev 
are facts designed to show that the process of enforcing such legislation is not an easy 
but a hard one, and that the expense of it will fall upon the weak as well as upon the 
strong, often more heavily upon the weak than upon the strong. But, as Professor 
Hadley well puts it, “ It is much more important for a state that her population should 
be able to rise to a high standard of physical and industrial vigor, than that she should 
have a few more mills, employing a somewhat larger population.” 

We know not how it may be in the factories of Connecticut which Professor Hadley 
has chiefly in mind, but there can be little doubt that the weekly payment system is, 
without the aid of legislation, coming rapidly into vogue in at least large classes of 
industrial establishments. There are of course many industries in which, for various 
reasons, such a system would be well nigh impracticable. This is the case, for instance, 
with railroad and other corporations in which the men employed are scattered over large 
districts. They cannot call at the office for their money. It has to be carried to them, 


and this cannot be done so often as once a week without unwarrantable expense and 


inconvenience. In the case, also, of those factories in which the piece-work method is 
largely used, or the system of sub-contracts is in vogue, it is often found impracticable 
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to pay by the week, because of the unfinished state of the work. In many such cases 
the effect of a weekly payment system is produced by allowing the men to draw money 
from time to time, as needed, and having monthly settlements. But with these excep- 
tions weekly payments are undoubtedly becoming the rule. 

In the latter part of the report for 1886 Commissioner Hadley has tabulated a 
large number of returns received from employers in regard to weekly payment, factoriz- 
ing, etc. In regard to weekly payments we observe that there is much difference of 
opinion. Many employers hold that it is a positive injury to the workmen, tends to 
prevent the accumulation of property by them, as they spend as fast as they receive, 
The condemnation of the power and practice of factorizing, i.e., taking security on the 
wages of employés, for supplies furnished, etc., 18 very general. 


We have in the foregoing summarized briefly Professor Hadley’s views on several of 
the more important matters which come under discussion in his reports. The discussion 
is valuable both by reason of the practical importance of the questions discussed, and the 
fact of their treatment by so able a man. The statistical tables deal mainly with 
factories more or less peculiar to Connecticut ; consequently the review has been confined 
largely to the more general questions discussed in the reports. 





PRISON LABOR IN AMERIGA. 


BY R. W. PHIPPS, TORONTO. 


The present article is intended to give some idea of the different systems of prison 
labor in operation in the United States, with. the advantages and disadvantages of each 
as regards the competition of prison with free labor, and the relative profits gained under 
each, both in money return to the government and opportunity of reformation afforded to 
the convicts. 

Without going deeply into statistics it may be remarked that there are 64,349 
prisoners, 58,454 males and 5,895 females. Of these 45,277 are engaged in productive 
labor of some kind, 15,100 in prison duties, and 3,972. sick or idle. Of the total 
number 14,827 are employed under the public account system, 15,670 under the contract 
system, 5,676 under the piece-price system, and 9,104 under the lease system. 

Prison labor in America being utilized principally under these four different systems, 
it will simplify matters first to describe them, afterwards giving their practical advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 

That most generally used is called the contract system. The contractor agrees to 
furnish employment to a certain number of convicts for a specified time at a certain price 


per day. The state furnishes in most cases power—generally steam power, and also _ 


machinery, not often tools. The work is usually carried on within the walls of the 
prison, and the materials used in the manufacture are supplied by the’ contractor. He 
also sends to the prison his instructors, foremen and other such individuals, thus estab- 
lishing in the prison a divided authority between the contractor, whose aim is to finish 
his work, and the warden, whose business is to maintain general order. 

_ Another, not so common, is denominated the piece-price system. Under this the 
contractor furnishes materials. The state may furnish machinery or hire it of the con- 
tractor, But the chief point of agreement is that the state takes the materials which the 
contractor furnishes, manufactures them into their completed form, and receives from 
him a stipulated price per piece. Asa general thing few, in some cases none, of the con- 
tractor’s men are employed as overseers in the prison, far less, at all events, than under 
the contract system proper. Sometimes, nevertheless, citizen instructors are sent by the 
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contractor. The piece-price system, however, aims to do without these, and to allow the 
contractor no communication with the convicts. 

There is then what is called the public account system. Here the state supplies 
everything : machinery, power, tools and instruction. It manufactures as much as it can, 
and sells the product for the best price it can obtain in the market, The state here is simply 
a manufacturer on its own account, its only dealing with contractors being with those 
who sell it materials, or who, in open market and in competition with others, choose to 
purchase the goods the state has for sale. 

Next we come to the fourth, the lease system. Here the state, for the convicts it 
leases, does not even need a prison. The person to whom they are leased provides lodging, 
care and guard for all those whose services he hires from the state. He may employ them 
anywhere within the state as he sees fit, so long as he conforms to the laws and the terms 
of his contract. The state is free from any care in the matter, save to see that the 
convicts are returned at the expiration of their leases or to hold ‘the lessee responsible 
under certain penalties if they escape. 

We will now consider the advantages and disadvantages of these four systems as they 
are found to work in actual practice. 


1. The first mentioned, the contract system, undoubtedly offers great advantages. In 
institutions where it is employed in America it is found to pay sixty-five per cent. of the 
prison expenses. The prisoners have constant employment, as the contractor agrees for 
his term to furnish it. The manager or warden of the prison need not be a practical 
manufacturer, that trouble being taken off his hands. This of itself is a great point, for 
ait may be possible to secure good wardens or good manufacturers, but it is found difficult 
to obtain those who are both. In short, constant employment, slight state risk, and good 
money returns are urged in favour of this plan. On the other hand, it is objected that 
prison labor under it is above all others more likely to compete injuriously with outside 
labor. ‘Thus it was found that in cooperage in Chicago, an industry which the enormous 
meat-packing trade of that city renders very large, 400 or thereabouts of convicts, employed 
by contract in the work, had usurped nearly three-fourths of the manufacture, had in 
five years closed up sixteen cooper shops employing 235 men, and had reduced the wages 
from 22 to 43 per cent., this decline not having taken place in other cities little affected 
by prison labor. For this injury to the outside business no other cause can well be 
adduced. The outside manufacturer argues: ‘Here is a contractor who pays no rent, 
taxes nor insurance, and hires men at from twenty to sixty cents a day.. How can I com- 
pete with him? It is true that the convict is not as good as the free laborer, but all 
the other advantages his employer obtains much more than overbalance that defect.” 
Another argument against contract labor is so well put by a New York State committee 
that I give their own words: ‘The labor of a prison needs to be apportioned with 
intelligent reference to the diverse capacities of the prisoners. One prisoner may display 
a special aptitude for a certain kind of work; another, by reason of physical or mental 
incapacities, be wholly unfitted for certain industries ; one prisoner, exceptionally strong 
and agile, may be able to perform in a few hours an amount of work which another, 
constitutionally weak or inert, cannot accomplish in a day. The individual capacities of 
the prisoners must be observed in the allotments of labor, or it will be useless to expect 
reformative results. For this reason the presence of a contractor with his agents and 
overseers is necessarily opposed to the interests of reformation ; it reduces all the prisoners 
_ to one level of uniformity, without regard to their constitutional differences ; it brings into 
the prison,a power behind that of the state which unavoidably interferes to some extent 
with the discipline of the plan ; which fixes the stint of a day’s work ; which prescribes 
the employment of each prisoner ; and which drives all the industries of the prison 
under the sole impetus of the contractor’s pecuniary interest.” 


2. With regard to the second, or piece-price system, it is no less obnoxious to the charge 
of competition with outside labor. So far as sales and the price of goods in the market 
are concerned, its competition in the market is the same as that under the contract system. 
The main advantage claimed for it—no doubt a great one—is that it is quite possible to 
conduct it without allowing either contractors’ instructors or overseers inside the prison. 
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It is said concerning it that “The piece-price system excludes from the prison every 
foreign element ; it makes all the instructors and overseers prison’ officers in the employ- 
ment of the state ; and it gives to the warden supreme control over the labor of the 
convicts, with unlimited power in the individual allotment and adjustment of that labor. 
All the intelligent methods of prison discipline which have been approved by scientific 
tests are readily adaptable under the piece-price plan. Every reformatory measure and 
influence that can be applied under the public account system can be applied and rendered 
equally effective under the piece-price plan, and for the simple reason that, under both 
systems alike, the labor of the prisoners and all their disciplinary treatment are com- 
mitted to the absolute control of the prison authorities and relieved from all extraneous. 
dictation or counteraction. For reformatory uses it has every advantage possessed by the 
public account system, while it has two positive superiorities: 1. It relieves the warden 
from the responsibility of administering a large public fund, and from the necessity of 
maintaining an intimate knowledge with markets, and leaves him free to his proper 
work of improving the efticiency of the prison regime. 2. It relieves the state from much 
outlay of capital, relieves it from being a manufacturer as well as a capitalist, and trans- 
fers the risk of manufacture from the state to the dealer,” 


3. We pass on to the third—the public account system. This is considered to be the 
most valuable for reformatory purposes, as the class of goods made, the prisoners allotted 
to make them, the hours of labor, the management and government of the prison are 
entirely free from any outside regulation whatever. It is said, too, that convicts work 

- with better spirit for the state than for manufacturers. The labor income is not at all 
so productive as under the contract system in most places, meeting onl y 32 per cent. of 
the expenses. This is partly owing to the difficulty of getting wardens who are able to 
superintend manufacturing establishments, or efficient superintendents of manufactories 
who are fit to be wardens—a difficulty rendered greater by the fact that most opinions 
coincide in stating that such prisons should carry on many industries, so as not to com- 
pete too severely with any outside branch of labor. To carry out this idea demands 
many workshops, or what is called the cottage system of prisons, under, probably, a double 
system of management, one superintendent caring for prison rule, another for the work of 
manufacturing. As far as competition with outside labor is concerned, this system is 
apt to be more injurious than any other. Under either of the two previously described 
systems, the contract proper or the piece-price, the contractor, into whose hands the 
prison-made goods pass, is obliged to keep his prices up to a certain standard or he loses. 
But the officers of a prison manufacturing goods on the public account plan are not so 
obliged, and if goods accumulate they are sold at alow figure. It has been proposed to 
check this by law, but it is not thought to be very practicable, the tendency being, if the 
goods do not meet with ready sale at the ordinary price, to sell them nominally for it, but 
subject to discounts. Yet this system is thought best with a view to the reformation of 
the convicts, especially under proposed modifications which will be mentioned further on. 


4. We now come to the fourth—the lease system. This is the most profitable to the | 
state, its profits in the localities where used amounting to 372 per cent. on its running — 
expenses. ‘This is natural, for the state has little expense. If it lease to a contractor all 
who may be convicted for a year it receives the amount he pays, lessened only by the 
salary of a superintendent and probably one or two subordinate officials. It builds no | 
prison. It buys no food. It employs no guards. It simply receives its pay—whatever 
amount competing contractors will give for the use of the convicts as laborers for the 
term. It is to be noticed that this system prevails mostly in the southern States, where | 
the climate permits prisoners being kept in stockades and open prisons with better health 
and comfort than they would find within closer walls. But serious objections are urged 
against it. Proper classification is impossible, the hope of reformation is slight, and that 
great cruelty is possible and perhaps practised under it may be imagined from some sug- 
gestive passages in the reports concerning it, that “it places pecuniary interests in conflict 
with humanity,” and ‘makes possible the infliction of greater punishment than the 
courts have imposed.” 
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Having now stated the four systems chiefly employed in the United States, and the 


(principal arguments for and against them, we will now proceed to consider some of the 


methods proposed in their stead or as modifications. 

| One proposal has been to do away with competition from the prisons by entirely 
abolishing convict labor. This has, however, met with no general favor, and would be, 
to most prisoners, a cruel injury. For instance, so heavy and irksome is the pressure of 
idleness found that in one prison alone where it was tried for a period, in that period five 


times as many—+. ¢., 25 as against 5—-were sent insane from the prison to the asylum as 


had been sent thither during any similar previous period in the history of the institution. 
It is evident, too, that instead of reformation, increased vice would be the result. 
Another, that the prisoners be employed on public works and roads. This, while 


_ removing competition from the classes engaged in what is generally termed manufacture, 


would turn it against the ordinary laborer, who is, perhaps, as working hardest for least 
money and being most affected by bad weather, less able to bear it than any other. 
Public works, too, largely consist of building, and here competition would press on the 
mason, bricklayer, carpenter, in fact all the building trades. Macadamizing roads has 
deen suggested, the stone breaking being done either at the prisons or in stockades along 
the roads. In Canada it has been found that corporations would not purchase peniten- 
diary broken stone, as it kept the labor from their own poor. This is evidence of the 
occurring competition. Building of docks, breakwaters, and so forth by prison labour in 
England, and of prisons in the States, is said to have cost much more than when done by 
free labor. This, however, is not the question. The convicts must be supported, and in 
any work they are set at governments must bear generally a margin of loss, The general 
‘opinion seems to be that if one government controlled many convicts—such as a federal 
government with all those of the country at its disposal—great. works might be carried 
‘out, and if not economically, yet with as good financial returns as convict labor generally 
affords. But what should be aimed at, it is thought, is to find some work which, though 
needed and valuable, yet would not have been attempted by free labor. Two benefits 
would here follow : convict labor would cease to compete where it is injurious, and be 
employed where it would be beneficial. 

Another plan is to employ convicts in manufacturing goods for government use. To 
this it is objected that it would not employ them sufficiently, and it is pointed out that in 
the States, for instance, the entire expenditures of the U. 8S. government for furniture, 
clothing, mail bags, harnesses, wagons, army equipments, clothing for Indians, etc., cost 
only $4,000,000, while the prisons of the states made nearly $30,000,000 worth. State 
government work would add little more—Lllinois, for one, consuming but $50,000 annually 
of such goods. 

It has been proposed and strongly advocated to place convicts on farms. Governor 
‘Gordon, of Georgia, says: “‘ It would at once eliminate from our penitentiary system the 
serious objections to the old plan of close confinement, confine the convicts thus employed 
‘to such labor as would least compete with the honest labor of the state, place the state 
in direct and full control of its prisoners, restore to the state the full power to enforce the 
exact punishment imposed by the courts, place upon the state the just responsibility for 
guarding the health of the convicts, and confine them to the most healthful employments, 
enable the state to separate them at all times according to classes, conditions, sexes and 
titness for different kinds of labor, to institute methods for reformation with greater 
promise of success, and would make such portions of our convict system at least self- 
sustaining.” 

There are many other propositions made, but not worthy of mention. I now come 
+o the one which appears to me, as it has to many, best calculated to serve the interests of 
the public to reform the convict, and to give him, when leaving the prison, the means of 
support by honest labor. This is hand labor under the public account system. Under 
this, it is urged, each man would possess, on leaving the prison, a complete trade. At 
present he frequently knows but how to perform some one operation by machinery—some 


part of a trade. The objections to the competition of convict labor are chiefly that vast 


_- machine forces are employed, the convict—a living machine—using a lifeless one to the 


disadvantage of the outside worker. Goods made by hand labor, it is proved by the 
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experience of certain Pennsylvania prisons, find a fair market at a fair price. Another 
most important feature in favour of this plan is that it allows a choice of wardens. To 
obtain a warden who is capable to direct, not merely one industry, but different industries 
by machinery, is difficult ; it is to ask that a number of trained manufacturers shall be 
concentrated into one. But when hand labor alone is concerned, men of fair average 
ability can soon discern the progress made by the workers in each branch of industry. 
Under this system the point of emulation would be to produce first-class work in rapid 
time. Whether it be shoes, or wagons, or axes, or cloth which is produced, the aim would 
be to make a shoe which would wear well, a wagon which would run easily, carry a 
good load and last a long time, an axe of thoroughly good temper, a piece of cloth of hand- 
some appearance and durable stuff. This would teach the convicts, in a sense, honesty. 
How much better this than, the work which one convict found ina U. 8. penitentiary 
conducted on the contract plan. He was immediately employed in making shoes and. 
filling each sole with brown paper. ‘“ Why,” he might well have asked, “should not this 
contractor be beside me?” On the contrary, when the idea enforced is to make in the 
shortest time the best article, the quality being more emphasized than the time, honesty 
is inculcated. There is also a moral suasion in the whole plan. The convict is taught to 
make a good article—an honest article—one with no concealed weaknesses, no lridden 
flaws. He is taught virtually to say, “This 1 have made is fairly made; there is no 
deceit about it; it will wear well; it is good. It was not made to cheat the buyer.”— 
This is honesty. 

Finally, with reference to the competition of prison labor with that of the honest. 
artisan. The convict, before entering prison, had as good a right to compete in the labor 
market as any other individual. He has still that right. It is necessary to the welfare 
of the state that he should retain it, for it is just that he contribute to the expense of the 
restraint which his own ill-doing has rendered necessary. It is just, too, in another way, 
that he aid the state, for frequently the state has, in one way or another, to support his 
family. But, while allowing his right still to compete in the labour market, it is evidently 
incorrect that the state should, by her power of capital, enable him to produce work so 
cheaply as to injure the honest laborer outside the prisons by its sale. Here is where the 
line should be drawn. Let the convict compete fairly in the labor market, but do not 
give him state aid to overweight and depress honest labor. Here the last mentioned 
plan, labor on the public account without machinery, is suggested. Make the convict a 
good and thorough workman. Give him a trade on leaving which will well support him ; 
but do not,-while he is in prison, by the use of machinery combined with the capital of the 
state and its non-necessity of making a profit, oppress the manufacturer and workman 
outside whose work must pay or cease. 
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LABOR AND WAGES. 


TABLE No. I.—Showing by occupations the average hours employed and wages earned for a full week 
in October, November or December, 1887, in twenty cities and towns of Ontario, based on the returns of 
3,278 workpeople collected from employés. 
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TABLE No. 1—LABOR AND WAGES—Continued. 
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LABOR AND WAGES. 


TABLE No. II.—Showing by occupations the averages of time employed, yearly earnings and cost of 
living in Almonte, Belleville, Brockville, Carleton Place, Chatham, Cornwall, Galt, Gananoque, 
Guelph, Hamilton, Kingston, London, Oshawa, Ottawa, Peterborough, St. Catharines (Thorold and 
Merritton), Stratford and Toronto, for the year ending December 31, 1887, based on returns collected 
from 3,354 workpeople. 











































































































We No. of | Time Yearl : 
# yt | dependents. | employed. ey een oe: 
io 
Oe TT eee aE Loe en t 
aR wi. on 
. * Sate | H 3 =| rs] ' Ae. 
Occupation or Sub-Occupation. | a © ave = 5.9 ote = 
| i Tae. op Og ra ae . So.u = 
Ree Me ET PS rA ea Sa} 8 es ae ° 
mi =| BS ,»oo |fee << ao 8 ig Oe e ~ 
Atay 6 Bie ets | 3 S38 | % b.a° 6 S 
IB Be |p ARV Seah (et Fe Beh res Ss) 
| | | $c] $e] $e] So] $ « 
Apprentice (various)............ THEO et ete eee 57.29 |281.63 ad O35) i PL S6)he ee 192 89| I89 82 
< poet atta A eet e, MW eee. ee. tee 56.33 {264517 7134 12S. Spice... 134 12 | 154 00 
Axe factory employé : 
BiG Qranver noe ace cave lealelss 10,0: 4) 74e14), 6.141254: 00 1298 571517 S| bab ela oes 517 18! 468 50 
ATED Gere Wn ee ve ee Mot se) fas 2.25 1.56] 54.19 |258.06 1365 45|...... 4 50| 369 95 | 350 94 
arameneme rie. 6 Woke a, Ris. 1.50} 1.00] 56.25 |196.50 |398 88|.....-)....-: 393 88 | 358 50 
RR eaer tu lattes sa rlt ows Ree bien de te 2.00) 1.45) 54.00 |246.00 |355 91| _.... 3 27| 359 18 | 267 82 
MOLI AICOR We ab Aas eee os 9 ee he 2 2.00; 1.50) 57.00 |278.00 |486 OO]......]...... 486 00| 385 00 
olin Wares Lief oc rn se 1.90) 1.40) 54.10 |241.20 |367 48]...... 4 80! 372 28} 340 10 
Mein perenaies, bai wiscees sens 5.3 ep 1.50} 1.00) 54.00 (291.50 |512 25|...0.21....! 512 25 | 487 50 
dBW oY chp a aE dian A A) Nit ea S 1.86) 0.95} 64.14 [304.50 |467 07| 4 55] 19 09} 490 71] 394 27 
SSD 6-2) shaker ait rove SA ey Se NORM atone es 2.06} 1.42| 71.00 |291.16 |417 35] 0 81] 1 93] 420 09} 378 97 
Blacksmith ..... Dae Ok Benes es 2.76} 1.82) 58.95 |270.80 |4385 66] 5 50] 6 389] 447 55] 390 32 
Blacksmith’s helper ............ 4 2.71| 1.95) 57.93 |258.19 |321 42] 15 47] 11 09] 347 98| 340 31 
Boatbatlder fri if OF Ne Aaah. kee ic 2.00} 1.00) 59.00 |297.50 |425 00] 50 00] 20 00] 495 00 | 400 00 
Boder makerni i sh, .cecc cess RS 3.00] 1.79) 58.64 |287.43 |497 43] 0 ‘ 7 14) 505 28 | 451 21 
Boilermaker’s helper............ ef 2.33 1.33] 60.00 |300.00 1360 00]...... 16 67! 3876 67 | 335 00 
Bookbindery employé : | | | 
bss UiVeccit ts), Be aan eo RIAD Be . 2.67 1.78] 56.33 |284.38 |506 67| 24 44/...... 531 11] 456 89 
MO ei res ame tr. ss RS eee £ GO. antes fisetae 4 | 53.00 (239.00 |124 75]... 0). 2 606: 124 75! 136 57 
yes to ee EE Ca Mien erode Peli Vg: 52.76 1255.00 | 79.921 fescue 79 92 109 25 
OL W AIOR | Wiis ba cab i ticiekee « IO, Ulscse sc Pasa ee 55.00 |300.00 }362 50}......[...... | 362 50} 298 50 
BRATLOLY Pree he eis dk areca hes ee ot 3.50} 57.00 |287.50 1562 DOEST DU). oa 600 00, 560 00 
MOWOE Me seiio G's Pye ee une: £20. udligwmewule etree 54.67 1265.00 1172 50]... 6.12.2 is 172 50| 169 67 
TIONS Oe oh ab ee gt alors “ ; 0.67) 0.33) 55.00 1300.00 |200 00|...... Wy ee 200 00 | 203 67 
BE a 5 ee LA Og m.o. | 1.75] 1.25] 55.00 1253.75 ASO Ole fo eee 485 00] 462 25 
Book-Keepenni a 8 oh asdanes seaen , ae 1.46| 59.87 302.58 673 ay 26 67]..:...| 700 47 | 465 73 
Boot and shoe factory employé : | 
GOTT REY PES oie aa ge De ee LE Bt vi 1.00 0.38 51.67 |245.67 |3828 00| 66 67| 50 00} 444 67] 378 33 
Hunisherk wees J Shoe She: crys peed 08 BEE OT 001272. 00 1402 DO) a ree ee | 402 50 | 250 50 
A Re aay ee a a ote To pee DI-VOIB00;00 I37oOOier oe ee ee 375 00 | 287 50 
MIMIMGe eee ce th ee ee eee, 3) 5.33} 3.67] 59.00 1300.00 [500 00]......]...... 500 00| 463 00 
Variouge trode iy LEER OPIN 5 a UBT NE TF 54.33 1293.33 1338 oy Aaeipie 16 67| 354 67 | 324 33 
Bobbler epee tae ee. We ay Ben pape beers etc | ace 60.00 |300.00 [385 00)......1...... 385 00 | 347 50 
Rot ass WIR NON. ci ies Ride al pak Va | 3.00, 1.50) 59.00 |289.00 |445 00] 50 OO|...... 495 00| 468 00 
BPOWOr TUS MUL nrs ae eae re oS “< | 1.00; 0.67] 63.33 |248.33 [882 50| 50 00). . .| 482 50] 346 67 
dorick avery Jee a: ireyume Sirens oe ‘© | 2.75| 1.78! 58.69 1175.44 |441 68] 3.89] 5 88] 451 40| 418 72 
STICK Aer aA eC tae | 727 ALS 2.60; 1.80) 59.80 |174.00 1232 50! 37 40} 8 00] 277 90] 269 40 
BTGOM- Makers fn o5 eee Sense We QO serAge 55.33 1280.00 |400 67|......]......] 400 67 | 243 33 
orth na Ket sc saa tia 2S one or 3.00) 2.40} 56.20 1275.40 !460 43]......]...... 460 43] 411 23 
aN 54 07S gy Ber ha SR ae: ed te eb ean OE, # 2.27; 1.64] 64.91 ‘308.91 [369 194 Pare te Ae. 369 62] 336 64 
(vanpenteryy: 4c... keene Ae oe “| 3.43} 2.29] 53.41 |240.01 411 34] 6 18) 12.17] 499 64| 398 53 
Ose per nveavers.c. slo giles (446% hegie: 4.60) 2.20) 55.40 l276.00 OUT 22) subsea dole poem ten Ou 
erate ehaN  Ae gta aaa TAO SUT Va Poe te | 59.33 |276.67 1188 00|......)...... 138 00| 124 33 
Carriage works employé | H | | 
CONNIE ROO Pag JR oa A eta m.o. | 2.00) 1.50] 55.00 1271.50 |412 50]... ..1. bial Ys 50 | 300 25 
AVG CTCCEEN We 1 Ses ieee eae hae aie Mg a ve 1.25| 0.56] 59.13 }247.50 '410 19] 5 31)...... | 415 50] 328 31 
A OGIO IOOIS Sei co Pes cote oe yA 2.14} 1.36] 58.95 |263.32 |402 05| 19 27; 3 27] 424 59| 353 50 
Miatigine meee hie cen tes ye Pewias 3.75! 2.08] 59.50 1279.42 '!408 50] 12 08) 33 59] 454 171] 412 50 
CONTIER BOY ae aeibuie asco vei ae PLES SEER oe MetnOH Tt | 59.00 [300.00 |112 50]......]...... 112 50} 112 50 
Saal eis eee tae Pela as ss bere 3.40] 2.40] 58.80 1224.40 [353 70| 2 00} 14 40) 370 10| 377 20 
Cigar factory employé : | | | 
Ciignramamerudsn. 9... host ek sts yy 1.59} 1.00) 48.71 1280.18 1357 42| 6 61| 2 94! 366.97 | 323.70 
Shipparneneete cee ant Laine POR Ere aT 54.00 |800.00 |112 50]......1...... 112.50 | 112.55 
VIR IOUA Men eet. ofa aie ie oS DME ea Ripens ss 54.75 |288.50 |133' 00}...... atk 132.00 | 120.75 
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TABLE No. II.—LABUR AND WAGES—Continued. 





Occupation or Sub-Occupation, 


she 


Confectioner 
ce 


FO) ‘eo (AW 1p a6) 6 oie whe 


WOOper a cisisa ie eR yt, 
Corset makers dive oo we 


Cotton mill operative : 
Carder 


Tomfixer-Gis. ei oe 


eC ey 


Various 
ce 


Dressmaker 
Editor 
Engineer, stationary 
Fanning mill maker 
Fireman, general 
Foreman : 
Axe factory 
Broom maker 
Cotton mills 
Knitting mills 
Lumber mills 
Miller 
Paper mills 
Planing mills 
Plumber 
Printer 
Railway, shop 
Tannery 
Woollen mills 
Various 


Ce ee ey 


Oeeoe reece eeeeee ne 


Siete @ im) leila iets) wie ns 


SGLGhS Se Ols 0 (2. 6 2). b)6..6 w) 06 


O18) aie) G!', & col eite 


er ee cee ese e 


eeeceecessaee 


see ere eee see 


oeaceeriteore 


eer e er aceae 


Pe eheviettetels © 64) 4,4 


ere eer e sees cee 


Site) @ el») md) ') 6.0) ie 6 6 0 ‘e sw 


ee ee eer eae 


CC ee ey 


9) 8 ©6018 vec o 


i ey 


cee ere re seers ees eereos 


ees ee 


eeeeee 


oe eeee 


ee. eee 


eee eee 


ee eecce 


eee eee 


ese ne. 


ee tee 


seer ee 


eee cee 


teeces 


79 e646 


cece es 


cee eee 


peeee 


ce eros 


see eee 


oe eeee 


eee eae 


Furniture factory employé : 


Cabinet maker 
Carver 


Finisher 


Upholsterer 

Varnisher 

Wood turner 
Gardener 
Gas works employé 
Glove cutter 
Glove maker’s helper 
Hame maker ;.....:.. . 
Harness maker 
Horse shoer 


eee eee ewe ee 


eos e re esees 


Laborer .. 
Lamplighter 
Locksmith 

Lumber mill employé: 


Ditters a, 


Culler 


is) Pe 8116/0) @ 16, e861) .0 0 2 6 


a ey 


eee ees eee eee eer 


reese eeceese 


ee eee eee eer eos 


ee cee sere, 


ee eeoe 


eee eee eee eresee 


eeoen 


 ) 


ee | 


ec 


BS) O18 @ #9) <6) 16) 6\ 'o, 6) & |e alee 


te eee 


eee eee 


eeeecee 


or. ereoe 


eee eee 


es ease 


er eeee 


oe eeee 


e*seee 


ee r+een 


Ca ey 


ewscoe 


oe es 


No. of 










































































S . ee Yearly earnings. 
8 is dependents. employed. . 
oo 
te 5 | 
D eo | s as ' 
ar © o & S, Rye sar 
| o§ ar ea 8 . |\sra 
Me a o =| R mM ce a 3 jor 3 Om fc aul 
Din) as hie oe ie Sten el eo te age a 
s rs Am las are ES Bue IS.a3 a 
(oD) H =) J | (a) eo i § H 
| | $ ia $el $e Sete 
| fio, Pee eT Oe fe, 55.00} 285.00 1112 Tg Lanes ease .| 112 67 
m.o. | 3.00} 2.09} 58.09] 262.82 |421 99! 117” 3 27! 425 26 
«6 3.04) 1.85 | 57.52| 266.44 |366.07/ 5 11] 13 97] 385 15 
fon fea kedee .... | 50,00] 287.50 1175 Oo|...... Pardee 175 00 
| 
m.0 | 1.22} 0.89] 60.00] 291.00 1356 O1]...... 8 33] 864 34 
«6 3.00} 1.67 | 59.67| 275.00 [299 33]... 1 || 72 93] 372 26 
| | 2195) 1:25} 60.25] 270'50 [508 751 Peas 508 75 
fou eum Sete Aaa 60.36] 254.43 1200 01]..... |...... 200 01 
m.o. | 2.00) 1.25 | 60.00) 282.75 1385 71] 6 25] 36 95| 428 91 
«6 1.25] 0.75] 60.29] 258.17 |299 97]... 62 50| 362 47 
FOS ee vorch we GO. COU 277 60247080) ce. inl 247 80 
Bias, Ki Wate Skew pr 593.64)275.00 (293° 75) ) 0 fe 223 75 
m.o. | 1.67] 1.00] 60.33] 279.67 |354 62|°°2 Bol... 17. 357 12 
fou Vara ee ert: 60; 00). 284. 14.1167 30f a hy a 167 30 
m.o. | 2.50 rid 48.00} 302.50 1725 OO|......]...... 725 00 
“ 3.29} 2.04] 65.06] 291.58 1456 65! 8 54! 11 04] 476 93 
“6 3.33] 2.33 | 57.67] 243.00 1410 OO]......]...... 410 00 
“ 2.54/ 1.46] 58.88] 270.85 /388 62! 5 77! 34 61) 429 00 
« 3.33] 2.33 54.00; 293.33 1858 83)......]...... 858 83 
| ce 3.00] 1.001! 57.00} 306.00 '611 00]... 1 |” 58 50! 669 50 
«“ 2.75| 1.75 | 60.00) 294.00 '569 50,...... eee 569 50 
‘ 3.50] 2.88] 59.94] 312.19 1956 38|......)....., 956 38 
« | 7.00] 4.75] 71.75] 269.50 |830 07! ig ‘5 AM a 848 82 
‘ 3.33] 2.33] 66.00] 254.33 1574 001 26 ool.) | 600 00 
‘6 4.00! 3.00] 54.00] 301.00 /738 5Ol...... eRe 738 50 
“6 | 5.00] 4.00} 60.00; 306.50 |613 00]... || | ae Sn 613 00 
‘ 4.00| 2.83! 59:33] 287.17 1673 171..... 10.00 673 1 
ee 4.64] 3.09| 56.00] 301.55 1736 25]...... | 35 46] 771 71 
“ 5.67| 4.33] 59.67| 294.00 1536 33]... 40 00| 576 33 
«“ 3.00} 2.00; 60.00] 302.50 |681 00|......|...... 681 00 
‘- 3.40} 2.60} 60.00] 301.20 1700 141 6 00]... 1.” 706 14 
‘“« | 3.87] 2.93] 57.43] 282.93 I586 911 4 00: 13 33] 604 24 
veal 2.31} 1.54 57 .50| 285.80 |437 89) 12 29] 4 74] 454 92 
« | 9°67] 1183] 53.83! 975/67 \sgg on 37 50; 8 67| 634 42 
«“ | 0.75) 0.50] 52.19] 245.00 |324 90]...... an, 894 GK 
‘ 2,921 <1 ,88')-57.921' 290,00 1499.96) ..081 11) 439 96 
« 2.79! 1.57 | 54.89] 260.14 |388 39] 7 93! 12 07| 408 39 
“6 1.22! 0.78 | 58.11} 262.44 |449 721 5 56] 11 111 466 39 
e 3.00] 1.60! 54.80] 260.00 1432 20'...... 10 00| 442 20 
‘ 3.27) 2.06 | 52.78] 245.67 |423 90) 20 89] 11 iW 455 90 
‘ 8.60} 2.40 | 58.60| 213.60 |262 90 59 00}... .1 321 90 
« 3.00} 2.00] 68.75! 334.25 1492 50/......1..... | 492 50 
« 1.60} 0.80! 60.00! 257.40 /610 00 610 00 
66.4), AS oe 60.00] 285.00 1193 40l......|...... 193 40 
«“ 1.33! 0.33! 60.00] 300.00 |450 O0!......| 1 27.. 450 0 
‘6 2.94] 1.94] 58.41) 289.69 1416 37| 7 94] 20 19] 444 43 
‘ 3.50} 2.63 | 59.25! 280.50 '438 6sl......]...... 438 68 
6 1.41} 0.85 | 60.00) 311.66 |361 46]... ; 361 46 
Lois’ | eee Da ae 60 O0P187 783 (190990) oo eee 120 38 
m.o. | 3.08} 2.10! 59.41! 221.48 |270 67| 10 53! 15 11/ 296 31 
‘ 4.50! 3.001 48.00] 270.00 '300 00! 20 00! 25 00! 345 00 
ve 0.50! 0.50| 54.50} 306.00 [508 50]......]...... 508 50 
| «“ 4.00} 3.00} 69.00] 190.00 |253 35! 18 75] 21 951 998 35 
cc 3.80! 2.80! 67.20) 209.40 '313 40] 14 40! 15 20] 343 00 








Cost of living. 


381 89 
474 33 
271 40 
374 08 
376 26 
379 67 
424 10 
385 39 
305 20 
392 50 
477 00 


190 70 - 


265 33 
391 17 
409 00 
283 19 
137 00 
319 93 
336 50 
352 00 


355 75 
367 80 


TABLE No. IlL.—LABOR AND WAGES—Continued. 











































































































5 No. of Time Yearl 4 
# 4 | dependents. | employed. Cay ee 
> es | —____. 
as oh, | | 9 
Occupation or Sub-Occupation. | @7 © soe Ss £8 Sige 5 
ae “a lS'al ¢ [=e] [eee Ree 
se) Bes igne| 2 | eee eel cg | 
slag bam Wieser Feet ae arc Sepia cE She 5) 
TD BE |p ae ele BS coping amar os oO 
| $c PC. TaepuCa” ob oC 
Lumber mill employé :—Con. | 
RaCL Pet re cathe aft soma oe tins waver m.o. | 3.00] 2.25] 69.00 /190.00 |283 75]...... 17 50/301 251 321 50 
PRIOR USS an tosis rales sere tae Sic aga k 4.00} 3.00} 84.00 188.67 |424 83]...... 12 00/436 83 | 440 67 
DSB W VSL ae Me eek eee ee a wince § 3.18} 2.14] 63.20 !218.73 |3804 35| 3 27} 19 96/327 58; 317 27 
WEVELOG tania. Uae be ethics Ohad amen ih 2.50) 1.50} 51.50 |186.00 |265 00] 50 00)...... 315 00 | 327 50 
Machine nanan, ood) sche waiters ne 1.67} 0.83! 57.92 |278.00 |391 08 | 14 OO]...... 405 08 | 318 33 
LACH INISh re, Corte hick oath Baked Wr 2.50; 1.681 57.24 |267.61 |432 64| 8 15] 9 86/450 657 374 45 
Marble cutter ........ Uh ekg ‘ 3.30} 2.30] 58.45 {226.90 |482 63] 13 75! 6 00/502 38 | 398 58 
Marble polisher co... 33 sew dae vs 2.57| 2.14) 59.00 |268.43 |359 70|].. ...|......|859 70| 345 97 
Marine employé : | 
RDC hea. os Lisle slants ne er ete 3.00; 2.00]...... 232'.50')496 100.) os.) Sener 495 00} 485 50 
PURGING OT to, hive cots «er eis sac eels 4 2.99] 0.67|. 77.33 |220 00 1410 00]......[...... 410 004 418 00 
FUGG Feasteeae stearic MEN ec mE x 3 G0b 5 240i. 0h. 183.00 |285 00] 8 00] 14 00/807 00| 330 40 
RSRILGP elo, once cotton is ee alanis i 1.32] 0.91] 97.82 |158.41 |221 63] 10 91) 11 36\243 90| 245 09 
IVERSON MEVONG) 6.10) sicuree ae Cannes of 3.16} 2.11] 58.49 |172.11 |4386 90] 11 78] 6 89/455 57] 406 40 
Mattrass maker ,..... 2.2.2.2... Sy. Wibanekei be Be eke, 542003127000: 14981100 he oi cnlehssse oes 498 00 | 399 00 
st Sd Nirwieiglcn eh ateee knees EuQelasae teens bee nieees 45.00 |287 DO (L738 134 fo, a es 178 13 ; 175 00 
Gi LA b AVES gh teen ap ROR page Rg DS | m.o. | 3.13] 1.81] 69.50 |293.69 |475 441]...... | Paes 475 44! 412 25 
INLET OL Oar wie sticks Gioia uae & £08 Weide PS ie 55.75 |248.75 317 50 ool el ORF DO Rea Taio 
BVEMLEW TAG Get cee) 5 cc ows eve aictevaye s | m.o. | 38.17! 2.08] 73.83 |228.67 |420 79! 7 O8|...... 427 87 | 396 42 
Miscellaneous: U5.4 seams a ctente's = 1.98; 1.24] 58.36 |272.90 1358 63| 9 14] 10 241378 01 | 327 88 
NAIM cs wabseicisr. ahs eek eteoasdl ae f.o. 0520.5: ees 54.25 (260.50 |260 19]......)...... 1260 19 | 228 02 
Sb AM Maas Utica bo be leonaats Fs aaa WE a 551 D0 1289. 009 "OF, G3... Jane oe 97 63) 114 75 
+ AOR eye Sae Maes ye ae TULSA. jh anna ene lee D388 1278. OS 147 16 We. a ee 147 16| 165 15 
BVO ion beer oe ee cn te irae g m.o. | 3.41] 2.19] 58.35 |252.66 |493 23| 6 42) 18 67/513 32] 487 55 
Organ factory employé : | | 
Action maker ........ ..e.0.0- |. « 1 2.57! 1.43] 59.43 |292.00 [515 14]......]...... 515 14| 494 86 
PSO USAW VICE: foci sok veer ose iH 3.00; 2.33| 59.67 |281.67 1403 33.}......]..0... 403 33 | 345 00 
Bellows iiaker. 20035. Seue 4 2.67; 2.00) 59.67 1300.00 |494 67| 8 33]......|503 00 | 409 33 
MENTE wictels fuss a one ce eee 4 i 3.501 2.50! 53.50 |275.00 |800 00|......]...... 800 00 736 00 
SN ATAOUIE Ceres vexit > vogue lati eptetene te Bs 0.40]...... 57.80 |284.00 |400 00| 46 00].. ...|446 00] 324 00 
PPA OP DA rae OS oo ape eee Rens Ay 3.00; 2.00} 60.30 |281.70 |386 35 | 24 00, 20 00'430 35 | 359 70 
ROTATOR eek thc ueee bone ee aod s A 2.45! 1.73) 57.84 |244.38 |393 94] 7 71) 3 66/405 31| 357 16 
Paper anor VOT: eee ot net ¢ i 2.00} 0.50! 60.00 |275.00 1562 00 | 37 50)...... 599 501 447 50 
Paper mills employé: 
Bag and box maker........... Sle Cate TELA B 1) 4700 (295.33 1205 19: | ce eit) cee 205 19 | 202 67 
tata My Bink pheaae. 3 f.o. 0.18! 0.04) 54.00 |297.38 |215 81]......}.. ....;215 81] 207 42 
Machine tender............... Son. fumctetanascbacdred tess | 5400 1298 801174504 oso es alee 174 50: 172 30 
SR MDR Hin ied toe ue m.o. | 1.25) 0.75, 57.00 |295.38 |393 38]..... |". ... 1393 38 | 322 13 
PY eULOUS, leva cers ti iierere o's hi Sce ais tote 7“ 1.50, 1.00 55.50 |292.50 |460 15 |......}.....8 1460 15 | 401 50 
SPIE torrie he Soda ehor ves Meee es oy 0.331 AEN ee 59. CR IZ89 OOM SUF ho) os, be Ae 181 45 | 189 71 
Pakiern iaiwer se veers eae weet m.0. OMe at kas 59.00 |284.75 |493 80]...... 50 00/543 80! 405 50 
Piano factory employé : | | 
ACTION Maker pacicccke cence nae Fig, dink ee eee ne 57.00 {290.00 541 21 ]...... hike ee 541 21! 435 00 
ase MAKER, fol Nee ace hia eclence a ved 1.67 | 0.671 OF 200 |290700053L 67.1. J. Leelee 531 67 | 469 17 
PI NISHeR ers de eu ee ere rene | a 2,75| 2.25! 59.00 1242.50 |393 75 | 12 50}...... 406 25 | 370 00 
TRU DET CN saci Ot ae see rs 2.50} 1.00) 57.00 |245.00 1413 00}......]...... 413 00! 408 93 
Sounding board maker........ ak 2.50} 1.50} 57.00 |290.00 1615 94]......]......! 615 941 457 38 ~ 
Varnisher and polisher........ at eld 0267) 0 isoo 120 rscaston 42 | ere ae 462 42} 417 19 
ETIOUIAG n'y 'eleraie leit wks oie a wt 3.33] 2.33] 61.33 |278.67 |423 331 66 67I...... 490 00} 412 33 
Poise Wialkcen eee ee oe eisiare 6 EOoy Wana eres letters ae 60.00 1243.50 121 50|....../...... 121 50] 121 50 
4 OAS VENA) Ty Gh aan Aerie RN MD m.0. 1.751 1.17) 54.17 {198.67 |499 25) 6 54) 38 00/508 79| 431 75 
Plumber and ‘casfitter!. .) 2.0... pe 2.09) 1.52! 56.26 (240.33 1458 38|...... 4 78/463 16 | 395 37 
OM ORH CAObAL) Peele s)e basanes vy 2.38] 1.50! 58.38 |235.25 1313 97 | 22 50! 3 00/339 47] 31618 — 
MOR CON seneee sa tn ncn! god aes stata inate) & 5.00) 3.00) 72.00 |314.00 |374 33]...... 83 33/457 661 428 33 
IDPOS SM DOCLOIII LG ih ots deh oe ce taante ‘yy ba Oe40] i 500301755200 ROL 20271745 ee. | ree 271 74| 278 55 
MAMMARY vais \sdetintok AS bases £.0, | OCSSi. Ci ben 58.38 |299.00 |195 431 17 35]..-...|212 78 | 209 45 — 
Tesi ai are 4 -cpie shone ules mre cael m.o. | 1.04 0.71) 56.71 |282.63 |409 21] 19 58) 4 17/482 961 355 50 7 
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Nots.--In this table the number of dependents is the average for the total number of workpeople in 
the several occupations, and the worker himself is not included. The term ‘ various’ in this and preceding 
table includes single returns of occupations not elsewhere specified. 


* Not called for in schedule of 1884. 
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LOAN AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 





STATEMENT OF AFFAIRS. 


The returns of affairs of Loan and Investment Societies in Ontario, as required to 
be made by chapter 169, section 83 e¢ sequel of the Revised Statutes of Ontario, and 
heretofore tabulated at the Treasury Department, have this year been transferred to the 
Bureau of Industries. The old schedule used in making those returns has been remodelled, 
and it is hoped that the new one, while meeting the requirements of the statute, will be 
commended by its greater definiteness to the officers of Societies who are required to 
make up the returns. Much valuable assistance in its preparation has been received 
from Mr. Mason, manager of the Canada Permanent, and Mr. Tomlinson, manager of the 
British Canadian Loan and Investment Company. 

A number of Companies doing business in the province are operating under the 
authority of Federal charters, and these are not obliged to make returns under the 
requirements of the Provincial Act. Buta majority of them have prepared and forwarded 
statements, and their statistics appear in the report. The total number whose returns 
have been tabulated is fifty-five, and there are probably twenty others working under 
Dominion, Royal, or special Provincial charters. A complete statement of the affairs of 
all the companies would put the country in possession of useful monetary and banking 
information, and the returns which would enable the Bureau to compile such a statement 
annually will doubtless be supplied in the course of time. It is a matter of no small 
interest to the institutions themselves. 

Of the fifty-five companies which have furnished statements, one was organized in 
1844; four were organized during the decade 1851-60, twelve in the decade 1861-70, 
thirty in the decade 1871-80, and eight in the seven years of the present decade. The 
head offices of nineteen of those companies are in Toronto, of nine in London, of four in 
St. Thomas, of three in Hamilton, of two each in Ottawa, Kingston and Sarnia, and of 
one each in Belleville, Brantford, Chatham, Goderich, Guelph, Orangeville, Oshawa, 
Peterborough, Petrolea, Port Hope, St. Catharines, Stratford, Woodstock and London, 
England. The statements for forty-six of the companies are for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1887, and those of the other nine for various dates in 1887. 


The following table presents the amount of subscribed capital, liabilities and assets 
in four cities having three or more companies, and the balance under each head for all 
other places :* 
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Hamilton. London. |St. Thomas.| Toronto. |Other a 


: $ g $ g $ 
Capital subscribed...... ‘eee | 2,463.516 9,680,500 1,417,350 | 36,434,944 | 6,118,000 
Liabilities to stockholders....| 2,087,658 | 7,560,150 | 938,747 | 19,759,221 | 5,564,787 
Liabilities to the public...... 2,881,604 | 9,513,881 | 589,003 | 82,444,506 | 5,748,110 
Total liabilities........-. 4,969,262 17,074,031 | 1,527,750 | 52,203,727 11,312,897 
Secured loan assets .....-.... 4,686,599 | 15,532,303 | 1,498,558 | 46,706,261 | 10,612,083 
Property assets..... .....--- 1,173,663 1,541,728 29,192 4,423,240 884,040 
Total assets .....06- ..22.| 5,860,262 | 17,074,031 | 1,527,750 | 51,129,501 | 11,496,123 











*The Trust and Loan Company of Canada, whose head office is in London, Eng., is included with the 
Toronto Companies. 
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ee 


The thirty-six companies doing business in the four cities named in the foregoing 
table have 89 per cent. of the subscribed capital, nearly 87 per cent. of the assets and a 
little over 87 per cent. of the liabilities of all the companies represented in the tabulated 
statement of affairs ; while Toronto’s twenty companies alone have 65 per cent. of the 
subscribed capital, 583 per cent. of the assets and 60 per cent. of the liabilities. 

There are fourteen companies in which a portion of the stock has been fully paid up, 
the amount being $11,342,861, and there are four companies in which the whole of the 
subscribed stock has been paid. On the remaining $44,771,449 of subscribed capital 
there has been paid $15,429,167, or about 343 percent. The reserve fund is $7,254,105, 
being 13 per cent. of the subscribed and 27 per cent. of the paid-in capital. These and 
several smaller items constitute the liabilities to stockholders, the aggregate of which is 
$35,910,563. The liabilities to the public consist of $17,533.413 in deposits, $32,222,692 
in debentures (only $5,500,622 of which is payable in Canada) and $1,420,999 in other 
liabilities. The aggregate of liabilities to stockholders and the public is $87,087,667. 

The assets of the companies consist of $79,035,804 in secured loans and $8,051,863 
in property. Of loans, the amount secured on real estate of general borrowers is 
$74,954,076 and $252,957 on real estate of directors and officers of the companies ; -while 
on shareholders’ stock the amount loaned is $852,267, and on stock of officers and 
directors $177,465. Loans otherwise secured amount to $2,799,039. The property assets 
consist principally of five classes, viz. : municipal, school section and loan company 
debentures to the value of $1,153,165 ; cash on hand and in banks, $2,201,361 ; office 
premises, $751,971; real estate forclosed, $1,091,961, and other property, $2,826,033. 
The aggregate of loan and property assets is $87,087,667. 

Only two of the fifty-five companies passed their dividends for the year ; and of the 
fifty-three which declared dividends one paid 5 per cent., fourteen paid 6, one paid 64, 
twenty-four paid 7, one paid 74, six paid 8, five paid 10 and one paid 12. The average 
dividend for all the companies, exclusive of the two non-earning ones, was nearly 72 per 
cent. on paid up capital, or an aggregate of $2,021,207. The average rate of interest on 
total amount secured by mortgages in all the companies ranged from 6 to 8 per cent.: on 
amount loaned on mortgages in the year, from 6 to 8 per cent. ; on debentures, from 4.33 
to 5.44 per cent. ; and on deposits, from 3.16 to 5.28 per cent. The amount of interest 
paid and accrued on debentures in the year was $1,552,621, and on deposits $685,138. 
The amount received as interest from borrowers is not given separately for all the com- 
panies, but the principal and interest so received was $18,987,927. The amounts received 
from and repaid to depositors during the year, although differing considerably in each 
company, are almost equal in the aggregates of all the companies—the deposits being 
$25,283,071 and the withdrawals $25,283.441. The amount of debentures issued during 
the year was $6,263,884, and the amount repaid was $4,346,294, 

The amount invested and secured by mortgage by all the companies is $75,433,882, 
of which $29,691,591 is on mortgages payable by instalments, and $45,742,291 on 
mortgages payable at stated periods—the estimated cash value of all investments being 
$84,080,682. It appears, however, that of the $75,433,882 invested by the companies, 
the large sum of $45,288,518 has been borrowed by them for that purpose. 

The number of mortgages on which proceedings were taken during the year was 688, 
and the amount of such mortgages $1,419,012. The value of mortgaged. property held 
for sale was $2,540,788, and the amount chargeable against such property $2,190,465. 

The cost of management for all the companies during the year was $685,905, being 
about 25 per cent. on their paid up capital. 








LOAN AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 


TABLE No. I.—Companies reporting Statement of Affairs as required by Chapter 169, Section 83, et seq., 
R. 8S. O. 1887, or by provisions of Special Charters. 
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Name of Company. 











Hastings Loan and Invest. Soc’y. 


Royal Loan and Savings Co’y .. 
Chatham Loan and Savings Co’y. 
Huron and Bruce Loan and In- 
VSL CMU CORY jc) tte) sare A sjele ee 
Guelph and Ontario Investment 
and Savings Society........... 
Hamilton Provident and Loan 
SOC eiee seis e osce oe ee ode alate Healey: 
Hamilton Homestead Loan and 
SAVINGS SOC are acetic eitciteties 
Landed Banking and Loan Co’y. 
Frontenac Loan and Invest. Soc’y. 
Ontario Building & Savings Soc’y. 
Agricultural Savings & Loan Co’y 
Canadian Savings and Loan Co’y. 
Dominion Savings and Invest- 
AMENEN SOC Vineas sreisteiers sversferciaereraie 
Hnipire oan Conyc.nmcesisccs ons 
Huron and Erie Loan and Sav- 
PNOS COL on ayaa elstereioneie sieve sia cies 
London Loan Co’y...... PE oN aN eke 
Ontario Investment Association. 
Ontario Loan and Debenture Co’y 
Royal Standard Loan Co’y...... 
Orangeville Building and Loan 
Association . 
Ontario Loan and Savings Co’y.. 


ay 


2 Civil Service Building and Sav- 


AN OBES OC Varrvetens oltre ce oie wel storie 
Metropolitan Loan and Savings 
COMER rete hard Slavets aisiay's Sel stoiclos: one 
Content Canada Loan and Sav- 
Wayteey CO) ibe oo NORA COOCD DOO UCOeL 
Crown Savings and Loan Co’y... 
Midland Loan and Savings Co’y. 
Huron and Lambton Loan and 
Savings Co’y . 
Lambton Loan and Invest. Co’ y. 
Security Loan and Savings Co’y. 
Elgin Loan and Savings Co’y . 
Southern Loan and Savings Co’y. 
Southwestern Farmers’ and Me- 
chanics Savings and Loan Soc’y 
StarmOani Conyers tees cals e/aleles 
British Mortgage Loan Co’y.... 
Bristol and W. of Eng. Canadian 
Land Mortgage & Invest. Co’y.. 
Building and Loan Association.. 
Canada Landed Credit Co’y 
Canada Permanent Loan and 
Savings Co’y 
Dovercourt Land, Building and 
Savin esiCo: vite sestemte deetecties ss 
Farmers’ Loan and Savings Co’y. 
Freehold Loan and Savings Co’y, 
Home Savings and Loan Co’y... 
Imperial Loan and Invest. Co’y. 
Wand Security Co’y<) ..sc.c cee 
London and Canadian Loan and 
AERC YL OOsinwcetestccliels’ = estes ‘ 
National Investment Co’y 
North of Scotland Canadian 
Mortgage: Convman acts sists seis) etetets 
Ontario Industrial Loan and 
Investment Co’ 
People’s Loan and Deposit Co’y. 
Real Estate Loan Co’y.......... 
Toronto Land and Loan Co’y.... 
Trust and) Loan COwVi sc « «4 6 steeie 
Union Loan and Savings Co’y.. 
Western Canada Loan and Sav- 
IN G'S: COS reac slsceistars) 018 aueje'e oles ® 
Oxford Permanent Loan and 


SaViN GBI OC ye tialenG soiciels soe | cieaetatls's 
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~ When 
Organized. 





Jan., 1876. 


.| June 1, 1876. 


Sept. 28, 1881, 


June, 1885. 
Beare siiet sel 1876 
Sept., 1871. 
Jan. 1, 1883. 
Bebe el 877 
Dec., 1863. 


June 26, 1874. 





President. 


Hon. M. Bowell... 
A. 8. Shenston..... 
Archibald Bell..... 


Joseph Williams. be 


.| David Stirton...... 


George A. Gillespie. 


SE MOR elllivice satec 
Matthew Leggat... 
Jags. A. Henderson . 
William Ford 


eoeees 


May, 1872.| William Glass...... 
Octoher, 1875.| James Durand .... 
April, 1872.) Robert Reid ....... 
April 15, 1881.) F. R. Eccles ....... 
Bite riitsus, ave 1864.| John W. Little..... 
sabe cioes 1877.| Thomas Kent...... 
May, 1880.| Daniel Macfie...... 


October, 1870. 
August, 1877. 


18738. 
1873. 


eee e © ees 


March, 
August, 1870. 
April 1, 1884. 


Jan, 30, 1872. 
Up cea 0 Oe 1873. 
.| Nov., 1877. 
weveisratersrete 1844. 


Mar. 15, 1870. 


-| May 1, 1879. 


BO UGOr 1870. 


Feb., 1875. 
Aug. 23, 1881. 
October, 1877. 


Mar. 25, 1878. 
Mar. 1, 1870. 
2. 1858. 


Dec. 16, 1885. 
October, 1871. 
May, 1859. 
April 25, 1877. 
Sept. 14, 1869. 


Dec., 1873. 
Jan. 1, 1873 

1876 
Dec. 17, 1875. 
Jan, 5, 1880. 
March, 1875. 
Dec., 1879. 
May 27, 1881. 
Oct. 1, 1851. 


.| March, 1865. 
.| Hon. G. W. Allan.. 


.| W. A. Griffin 





Joseph Jeffery..... 
C. N. Spencer...... 


James S. Fead ..... 
William F. Cowan.. 


a 


George A Cox...... 
John A. Fairbank . 
John Mulligan..... 


Hon. T. B. Pardee . 
Charles Mackenzie . 
Thomas R. Merritt. 
Edward Miller 
Samuel Eccles 


E. W, Gustin 
G. E. Casey....:... 
Andrew Monteith.. 


T. S. Stayner ...... 
Larratt W. Smith .. 
John L. Blaikie.. 


eoeeee 


.| Edward Hooper.... 


James Brandon .... 
William Mulock.... 
Alexander T, Fulton 
Hon. Frank Smith . 
Sir Alex. Campbell. 
Major George Greig 


.| Sir W. P. Howland. 
.| John Hoskin.. .... 


James W. Barclay 


James Gormley .... 
William Elliot .... 
T. R. Wadsworth ... 
Arthur Harvey ... 


Rt. Hon. P. Bouverie|{Richard J. Evans.. 


Francis Richardson. 


.| William Grey...... 





..| Osler & Hammond . 








Manager. Head Office. 
.| J. P. C. Phillips....| Belleville ..., 
R.. 8. Schelli.. oc... Brantford.. 
Samuel F. Gardiner} Chatham . 
Horace Horton ....| Goderich .... 
Geo. A. Somerville.| Guelph...... 
H. BD. Cameron ....| Hamilton.... 
T, A. Studdart..... Hamilton.... 
Samuel Slater...... Hamilton.... 
Thomas Briggs ....| Kingston... 
James McArthur...| Kingston 
WoiAl Lipseys.<.. | duondon 2)... 
Ee WAP Dn eas London: 3.2). 
BY By ie yisok cers ee London...... 
George Pritchard ..| London...... 
Robert W. Smylie..| London...... 
Malcolm J. Kent...| London...... 
Alfred A. Booker ..| London...... 
William F. Bullen..| London...... 
D. McMillan....... London...... 
Francis Irwin......| Orangeville .. 
T, H. McMillan....| Oshawa...... 
J. Ashworth ....... Ottawa...... 
C. R. Cunningham.| Ottawa...... 
ID MEE Simin sytante ster Peterborough 
John Fraser <4... Petrolea .... 
George M. Furby...| Port Hope.. 
Me Fleming yc...) Sarnlawe nts. 
Robert 8. Gurd....| Sarnia ...... 
A. M. Macrae .| St. Catharines 
George Rowley ....| St. Thomas . 
Alfred J. Allworth . St. Thomas .. fe 
George Suffel...... St. Thomas .. 
De Mee Taititcinestotes St. Thomas... 
Wm. Buckingham..} Stratford .... 
Wm. Kersteman, jr.|*Toronto .... 
Walter Gillespie....}| Toronto ..... 
..| David McGee ...... Toronto..... 
J. H. Magson....... Toronto. 
A. G. Lightbourn..| Toronto..... 
Geo. S. C. Bethune.} Toronto..... 
Hon. 8. C. Wood...} Toronto ..... 
James Mason...... Toronto :.... 
Edward H. Kirtland! Toronto ..... 
W.I. Mackenzie...| Toronto ..... 
J. G. Macdonald ...| Toronto ..... 
Andrew Rutherford| Toronto ..... 


Toronto! see, 


Edm. T. Lightbourn| Toronto ..... 





James Watson..... Toronto ..... 
Benjamin Morton..| Toronto ..... 
William C. Beddome} Toronto ..... 
London, Eng. 
William Maclean...| Toronto ..... 
Walter S. Lee...... Toronto..... 
William Grey...... Woodstock 








For Year 
ending— 


. 81, 1887. 
. 31, 1887. 
. 31, 1887. 


. 31, 1887. 
. 31, 1887. 
. 31, 1887. 


. 81, 1887. 
. 31, 1887. 
. 31, 1887. 
. 31, 1887. 
. 81, 1887. 
31, 1887. 


. 81. 1887. 
. 31, 1887. 


. 31, 1887. 
. 31, 1887. 
SE. 1887) 
. 31, 1887. 
4 81, 1887. 


. 81, 1887. 
. 31, 1887. 


. 81, 1887. 
. 81, 1887. 


. 31, 1987. 
. 31, 1887. 
, 31, 1887. 


Dec. 31, 1887. 
June 30, 1887. 
Dec. 31, 1887. 
| 81, 1887, 
. 81, 1887. 


. 31, 1887. 
. 29, 1888. 
. 31, 1887. 


. 31, 1887. 
. 31, 1887. 
. 31, 1887. 


/ srtse?: 


Dec. 31, 1887. 
April 30, 1887. 
April 30, 1887. 
Dec. 31. 1887, 
Dec. 31, 1887. 
Dec. 31, 1887. 


Aug. 31, 1887, 
Dec. 31, 1887. 


Nov. 11, 1887. 


Dec. 31, 1887. 
Dec. 31, 1887. 
Dec. 31, 1887. 
Aug. 31, 1887. 
Sept. 30, 1887. 
Dec. 31, 1887. 


Dec. 31, 1887. 


-| Dec. 31, 1887. 


Sn err E/EI ES SIS SI SEI ISSUE SSIS Renee eee 


* For Canada. 


Head Office of Company, Bristol, Eng.; Wm. Smith & Co., Managers. 


+ Commissioner for Canada. 
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LOAN AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 


TABLE No. II.—-Statement of the Affairs of Loan and Investment Companies in the Province 
by provisions of 


























| FS 
Sauabet So S 
ge | ae See 
O48 cee Og $3 8 5 
2B) HOS al) Fie anaes miming 
No. Schedule. ici a3 ne alan ca 
3S crs ef 
2m S 8 20 2 E aS. 
a Ag Sp | ¢ §, ag 
Ba é 6S Sg ES 
a 8 > eS 8S oO 
* eo oO ot BO 3 
se AS 6) ss) os 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Capital Stock. _ 
Ly} Capital authorized: e.siisake cons cute poe ae 250,000 | 500,000 | 1,000,000 | 500,000 | 500,000 
2 Capital subscribed? sy auicutine etc ae etek ¢ 225,000 500,000 315,300 150,000 400,000 
Liabilities. 
3 Liabilities to stockholders................0. 197,182 574,633 73,343 108,499 385,148 
(1) toric fully goat cay ince cet ew etek Rex ook Wie $25 500 sic acini vie hay Bees AEE 286, 150 
2) Stock on which has been paid ........... 178,158 56,955 71,8438 105,401 20,000 
(3) Actummtlating stock, o10s 0 SAU, brent SPS, oy MOO ol lg Ee cag Rt AU vere eb eae 2,776 
(4) PVGSOr VO LUAU re Ene aretha eon Wee Ee See 12,807 66,000 1O00 ae posers 64,000 
(5) Dividends declared and unpaid.......... 6,217 18,0901 |'aia = ouadent se 2,803 10,611 
(6) Contingent fund and unappropriated 
PAVOU GS x) «cw ele cs ciel aa Wael cleats «wll Cmeea ee ete (rE Me ARO 295 1,611 
4 Tniabilities'to'the ‘public 2... at. hacks 133,383 593,508 175,694 62,493 798,156 
(1) Daposite Sav iik a. Sanh See ere feria 113,383 383,008 175,694 62,493 291,467 
(2) Debentures payable in Canada ... ......|.......... 200, LEO TSO R CES Cte ema 490,588 
(3) Debentures,payable ‘elsewhere... 8 5 eo. sibs eae he Wikis ell Beate erage eee bible «asec stents a rua tae leh 
(4) Interest on debentures and deposits due 
BUNGE ACCLUGE: 5 bocce RNR SENS We LPO ee ATED, SOO MEE ek Moa an, eae ea 16,101 
(5) Owing to Danket i: i EEO fess The OOOO TT Oak tee oe Meee Bae TAS cy et ae 
(6) Other tabilipies. Ae IAA} Pees A niohs/a enh S ierdee mr dlatatal ls Soeteslnieh oie et Oi DAnmaibe oe BG eae ce : 
Bon | hota hpiaoitles ss aia 54 to cm ua tla ets OB pete eels 330,565 | 1,168,141 249,037 170,992 | 1,183,304 
Assets. 
6 MeCHTeS LOAN MASSeta ri oi aie Ge pute tae kate oor 311,584 | 1,129,619 226,035 155,191 1,131,522 
(1) Real estate of— 
General borrowers .........0.sec00e \ 305,826 | 1,124,367 225, 456 155,191 | 1,125,863 
Directors and Officers of .Conipany..<. itciciss #0) CaP ORAP RE (ck. oo sh ye ee ee 
(2) Shareholders stock iii er ish ae 5,758 4,752 SPM ae eae ae a orese bys 
(3) Directors or Officers of the Company on 
EMOU SCOCK Fy crete ols wis gies et Sx eieed atk obs doe, lade nce ers CUO}... «0 fu taken tease be Ree a eee 
(4) Otherwise secured 0 st..tisolyn £s 2Ri2 Hest a Shel covets pmaeisee| & RRA MRERE | 0, 2S etre eee ee 2,302 
a. Property. assets) on Mie ne. Ue dane as 18,981 38,522 23,002 15,801 51,782 
(1) ounty-or'eity securities, cash Valive ics 5, itevvan Ges ote dee dtes bs ied a aateetena eee 412 
(2) Township, town or village securities, cash 
ALO ois aia a die Cie eel le eo Ny cies mime es ateTl relat Lye hte 6 tne Daman Lc 28 Slane ee 301 
(3) Sohool section securities, cash: valiaelis\...seheisjes'> acti dake Mae oe aie Lelia atee hans hana oie ian an ee 
(4) dadan Company debentures: ii a4 iw id's o's o's Sipe Saline A RUE ey lh be co dee ta Leg gc a 
(5) Office furniture and fixtures............. 1,638 352 621 090 Fess P nas 
(6) QOash:on ihand'"',.. sie? Weekes eo Leia 2,201 4,505 2;908' Pa BT2 Re DSRS 
(7) Case ir DEUKS M5.) in ane suas cnsthta mers 15,142 24,985 10,411 14,699 51,069 
(8) ORICe Promises wc {54's ws wo easels waoleum ele ete meen sa ciate Reee mee MR LI AVA Re Spe lia ein gaeed Crees 
(9) Real Gabats doreclossd vs, assert eeu allo ema te 8,680 wbens’s cerned | okay a Reh Maen 
(10) OGHOL PrOPErey. se scan ee i ace sowed's in Die a tuielnsn 4 ef comet ie eed | eoareeeeete eels s cree lot nc ees ik ra a 
8 gta Aseats tiatis tek. teva arse lel Rie 330,565 | 1,168,141 249,037 170,992 | 1,183,304 


-_o ———_——-—- Oona See 
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LOAN AND INVESTMENT OOMPANIES. 


of, Ontario, as required to be furnished by Chapter 169, Section 83, et seg., R. S. O., 1887, or 


Special Charters. 











g 
ee Ouse 
o2 Os 
SD cant ° 
oso a+ 
eS SiH 
a8 Sq 
Wes Mig 
PI oo 

= 3 
Om Dinete- 
Pen PP 
as mis 
gS ge 
3s ga 

S) 
aS ae) 

$ $ 


1,500,000 | 1,000,000 
1,500,000 | 263,516 


1,362,166 85,613 
OOD OOO) en os: 
00,000 55,416 
BOG00OI et ke. | 
Be BOUT ake ae. 
23,666 30,197 
De tee Ae a 
Meee PUGe hates. .e : 
PSE B0C I soc tc 
TOILOOP Pik ae os 
ATOR Od es 
A aY ® Cyeaig aaa. 
3,516,852 85,613 
3,243,444 | 82,467 
3,141,459 77,917 
RY Cont 4,550 
TOSS | ee eueae S 
Werte O00 te seh ae 
273,408 3,146 
DOBOON ea es. | 
6903 Wavueta wee. 

ce a oa 
yi ete aa MS 390 
R40 Veiennk 
123,078 1,768 
SORGOOS |e. Sides, 
ys, ed ef 988. 
3,516,852 85,613 





Landed Banking Com- 
pany, Hamilton. 








Frontenac Loan Com- 
pany, Kingston. 


700,000 | Unlimited 


00,000 


12,198 


726,918 
471,198 
233,129 


eles | le #6: @: 





1,366,797 





1,360,688 
1,353,449 


heel e 6 16. due) ¢: B 


eocereeeee 


CC Ce 


200,000 


244,691 
200,000 


Sele aie. 4, 6) 015 


eeeee er ecoce 


ee seers rere 


eece er eeeoe 


eset eo nese 


e selie: he) sieseke 


| 


400,898 | 


332,330 
11,666 
11,306 | 


20,596 
25,000 


104,785 


re 





Ontario Building Com- 
pany, Kingston. 


250,000 
250,000 


284,459 
250,000 


se oe beers oe 


Sieber: a) oj (s)-sve) ate 


26,739 
159,436 
159,253 


O08 0 we 6 oO ele 


eee reer oeoee 


- Perr tieere 


443,895 


395,478 
372,990 





eoece oes ee eloereers He 


5,939 
16,549 


es 


48,417 
8,279 


© 8 ow sialic w 16\fe Hs. 0 os of ce, vie + | 616) ¢.0) 1 vi Sst lene 


Ce ee 


re ce ey 


oe) 6 We ts we wae 


CWirern tere tot 


| 1,366,797 


Ce ee er 


3,600 
505,683 








Empire Loan Com- 
pany, London. 


1,000,000 
215,000 


ee ere ec eore 


108, 488 


> ee se eee 


ec ce ee oe ee 


208,739 


206,822 


157,630 
1,000 
44,845 


eeceeseeereretlossese + Beoeoe 


eee eee cere tlesre reer eree 


eee ee ee eee lore eee woes 


Be re] 2} 
ES 2S oe 
ee Plea Amine 
SH Lan ae 
ait Dd Dig 
ca ais Oia 
EP | 6 | ge 
se | 32 | 28 
aS 55 a5 
<q oO ie) 
$ $ $ 
1,000,000 |Unlimited| 1,000,000 
630,200 | 750,000 | 1,000,000 
730,529 | 843,261 | 1,124,615 
"611,500 | 678,200 | 923,600 
5,086 | 1,536 | 2,942 
88,000 | 150,000 | 100,000 
SP Aisne tsa 27,708 
4,540 | 13,525 | 70,365 
856,380 | 864,816 | 1,105,190 
580,468 | 684,028 | 708,572 
124,052 | 141,486 |, 91,311 
148,433 | 36,500 | 286,549 
3,181 | 2,802] 18,758 
Meare ig. Dae Ms ook Oran 
1,586,909 | 1,708,077 | 2,229,805 
1,538,927 | 1,694,668 sn 
1,496,353 | 1,572,855 | 2,028,772 
3,668 | 9,408" |" Ye,i5i 
80 1G05 Mere 
20,926 | 1.702 | 34,136 
47,982 | 13,409 | 90,706 
tM Mea on aa nl 
SNS pee 4,279 
2 bbe ayy BOO ge Ascent EER O0O) 
AiGSte aes Sate Gees 
12;498 |’ 1,570 |” 89,669 
FANS a a eet cd Pane mia yal ieee 
Tete eee 6,133 
Bis Wee eae 3 
1,586,909 | 1,708,077 | 2,229,805 


443, 895 


208,739 


No. 


NF 





~“_~ 


1 
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LOAN AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 


Schedule. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Capital Stock. 


ee 








TasLe No, II.—Statement of the affairs of Loan 














8 a Sin B 4 
Oye ro¥ Bg 2, ie) 
5 g ag g 
puis Sime is Ome a 
fe nD 
Ae) HOS $8 | O8 ac 
MS ac we a3 3 § 
ca A ea a9 
a. Ke) ates aS 8 
aa =| a re Dr 
oo r= ep F ° q 
a S) "et. Ba fa as 
iS ss 3g eS a a 
qd Po ey ca) 
5 fe} Rie) a! ° 
an) | ‘e) o) 6c 
$ $ $ $ $ 




















api tali AUGNOriZem Wenn le coe ecs baat teeth eee 1,500,000 | Unlimited} 2,750,000 | 2,000,000 | 1,000,000 
Capital subscribed............-52+.; eer as 1,500,000 679,700 | 2,665,600 | 2,000,000 240,000 
| 
Inabilities. | 
1 
Liabilities to stockholders .............24- . , 1,586,622 681,600 735,718 | 1,563, 405 194,149 
Stock fully para Wp ww cacy senile evan ® L000, OOO RY A gee hacker alebetvaeenere 1000 00's ras meets ar. 
Stock on which has been paid............ 100,000 610,650 735,718 200,000 168,300 
NCCUMULATING UStOCK cis caicke vbrewire Bruni eset sonics seine es CWO OR PA Sane dala Dp ar hv Naat 3,58 
PVOSPEY OL TUNG nee scene Ui eee esate ital ete 437,000 BG, 704 al rosacea 321,000 16,500 
Dividends declared and unpaid....,..... AS BOO CP cca erate We asl et ier aroma a 42,000 5,043 
Contingent fund and unappropriated 
PLOTS Mile oe serra sale Raney Cee ects yeiei= 122 LO-O00 MP vege cee 405 722 
| Liabilities to the public.......5....6... ene aplotso0e 594,595 | 1,707,320 | 1,954,202 200, 987 
HD OPOSILE Nias mam ern tie kk cence a a eats hs 1,095, 621 362,311 12,177 | 462,104 182,152 
Debentures payable in Canada........... 282,500 204,916 120,000 ,000 18,400 
Debentures payable elsewhere........... 7O0,7 OOU) Datae west 1,558,068 | 17472,678 05. ee. 
Interest on debentures and deposits due 

ANG \ACCTUGG: i. ccs celentine emesis e 13,052 4,021 14,580 17,420 435 
OWING bo OANS 014% week ae asd cneaee eee Ea iow tata ntact 22.042 a% aoe coal i sap ite keel] Perea een ate 
OGHOr NS DUCES: 5 Fe ToC ioe ts eicbeetntet cee ave ane ee arc 1,305 2, DOO. fe eA Oe ee eee 

Hota lia DUatios ioc asnureana sos cee Ree see 3,708,525 | 1,276,195 | 2,443,038 | 3,517,607 | 395,136 
| Assets. | 
| Secured loan assets...... PS AA IU IR ae St 3,417,912 | 1,229,721 | 1,698,986 | 3,224,356 381,812 
Real estate of— | 

General borrowers ¢.0 ek edie ces { 3,417,912 | 1,143,062 | 1,258,121 | 3,147,130 369, 293 

Directors and Officers of Company... | |.......... 6,737 7, COO Medes at ate 3,654 
phavreholdors7 stock, eee. suite oiaereise ceemane se 11,195 49,092 77,226 5,488 
Directors or Officers of the Company on 

DHOLO SUOCIE TE U's a cerns mesh uae et ene Ae wiaete gale ee 68,727 B, SOS eae Aeron 3,377 
Otherwise socure@l. v) occ. cc oss ore enine seed v6 5 sue Semel Meee meet £6,205 i), Caer ene Pees 

IPTODELTYHaRBGES Vso lc cis Stes aie rae 290,613 46,474 744,052 293,251 13,324 
ounty jor .city, sectirities, cash values, ant ac oil, Si ae tS Se ee LLG cose ener 
Township, town or village securities, 

CASDVAlUG Es See rMht Bite vo J nllcie tate tune anenT teeta es wereetal| mamta Mammon 1,398 2j980 il cea 
School section securities) cash (Vale wie vein cits burs Mie Wamvoretevemmeis 6 | ais Gea select tiniety oo etrcian aa aee ane 
Loan ‘Compan'y, debentures oii. veered canine ob bine leemannetee | cays anaes DOSBOT IT Coronet 
Oihce furnitureand (nN xtures. 1... anne ee atesineree BOO | 5 a Sac een ealers aie teen 550 
Gast on hand ss .c8 cae etd ree lera De BS BO Ee 7,545 3,617 ge Wi al epee 1,863 
Cash an bales co io le eiigels ei Ante eee ee L820 21 Mares 94,534 161,622 oes 
Othooipreinisas, oo. ul ube nes vay ae 19, oY Se vo, | > SR eee F281 ornare 
Real estate foreclosed ............e.se00 20,270 BOA SS: | cece Weer Ws-c ca gets Ore 3,000 
OPDEPLOPELEY : Moki lane ele deena eae 61,677 19. *O46:9492) (oy on a Sake renee 

NODAL ARSODR ee cleat yh tou nthe acter de needa 3,708,525 | 1,276,195 | 2,443,038 | 3,517,607 395,136 





* Company in liquidation ; this amount is to meet estimated loss in realising on assets. 
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LOAN AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 


and Investment Companies, etc.—Continued. 











a a U ’ | iy | 
eal D> g \ ’ D> ’ 
Mee | ee ee reo: 
£6 oe a. OF Od ey Pom: 5 
ro = g ae fc) a Bs gs é 
ma One Om Hs aH Po fe) s aH | ao 
as Og Os ys 38 bo 5 oe Ho é & 
Ros Re 28 25 aS aarev aid r, Sa N 
2 om es tha ee Ne Oo Sine Sy ue ze o: 
ree HS BO | 8h Ay > pac a § ae 
S &. & w B.S ae d ao eid Ne 
0 a ye aS a 6, a aes 2 
ad a = q Bs Ss a o 8 
g8 ve 5 o ag | © aS BO z 
fo) | S 5 | & e) Pais) A ss A 
——_—_—— _— |—_ | -——_-—_—- | —— ee 
$ $ $ $ $ ae $ | ae $ 
50,000 300,000 | 220,000 | 320,000 | 2,000,000 | 1,000,000 350,000 | 1,000,000 | 1,000,000 1 
25,450 300,000 66,000 | 320,000 | 1,000,000 | 60, 900 350, 000 | 500,000 400,000 2 
21,474 371,416 76,131 366,402 588, 152 110,305 pes Pa aaa | 374, 456 527,584 | 3 
ctehun, cy aie (AA aE te Pa Leche ast Sa seis cle ees Po eOOL OUD! Iokte te maiee : HES BON Reg ie eoc staan erhead PHN 
14,950 299,260 | 62,199 310,550 100,000 104,998 Sica 273,850 395,183 (2) 
POUT ae A one AD: aan (eer hy Uy <tean DRC, 50 Sr isan (3) 
162 70,000 12,340 30,000 70,000 4,500 46,000 50,000 128,000 (4) 
MAO Neeitee hn ch | «thane. 9,318 EB OOOH. amasicn \he DOS8: Pin Oe oo au een (5) 
| 
267 2,156 1,592 | 16,492 | 3,152 807 5,028 35 4,401 | (6) 
69 DEGMOO tie Teh: 31,652 722,072 28,139 591,390 247,357 661,715 4 
RST 2, 307,205 |..........| 31,652 | 507,406 | 28,189 | 296,593 | 239;562 | 569,096 | (1) 
RUE. P10,74T |... cess feeeee eee] 140,500 Jo... 2022.) 298472 [00 76450 | (8 
spa GA ee A a UE Peet a um VG Nag 
coc 20-0 bse 1 ee ee OP TORO B) 708 Ace ei tence Caren me Maat 1708 Hee 
reteenge ouls 7 a Sala WOR SER 0 A RE AD 7,795 14,371 (5) 
Ee hese ea ee ii a BB S15, mee SOR AIM wiles peer tak! (6) 
| 
21,543 917,566 76,181 398,054 | 1,310,224 138,444 921,952 621,813 | 1,189,299 | 5 
18,611 892,416 48,220 | 266,903 | 1,266,763 136,195 848,565 621,813 | 1,175,635 6 
18,611 | 812,903 | 47,007 | 248,490 | 760,989 | 133,055 | 834,066 | 533,598 | 1,109,757 | (1. 
meiteont Pere ithe Metals tate to: «| asisioaes «1, LIO.970 Di PAO) er tha cert ore a iene 9,700 | 
athens 19,070 1,213 7 BBD. | bamaren Se use sSi GASGa TEN ai enn | 7,141 | (2) 
Ses te (ALES 8 aoe 11,032: [ooteecemn ey wees VOC reer uetes 6,155 (3) 
ee B2,685) Rael ><. ~o- (i SOO 004 |e ererhee eseen Penge Gag team ane liv) 
2,932 | 25,150! 27,911} 131,151 | 43,461 2.349) be 478.387. WR) a 13,664 | 7 
a Ste a RENE GS 32,873: (7 pee aside lst so onet  ealaes ean eva © ac aR ETc ny 
EE ces Lc AMER 's 2 . oe | a Mot acs [Ee Heise INI ee MORAG 30 CKO la Mena (2) 
todd oelal Sedat Ae Nn MADRS <c siaaan KG BLAIS Ct HR DCEO Ie eenetonin ance | 2 en (3) 
Se) also | Seed ETS Min DL Ov COMET ihe Cau STE gy | (4) 
Bieter ae GOSi)S, oct aee ALOS aay eo es 70 GOVE ats Ra pa 1,000 (5) 
se Oncaea SOD ape SP. Creme ck) DOOM Ss Weteen CUO" ac se ae 4,664 (6), 
2,932 92 11,691 5,835 43,125 2,179 zs al ace et. ag (7), 
Payee 4. TUCO), aime OG Mess A Seb IA ANON On oh Rem Tne haat lis i 
Bee eovaras liaise ccuch vows 16,220 ROsLISS WAMU ASE pte caw, se 20; 00D einai ar theme ct ae tO) 
a tak 1SO00s eR ate ik a dao a GLO Re ene a os hig 
21,543 917,566 76,131 398,054 | 1,310,224 138,444 921,952 621,813 | 1,189,299 | 8 
; 
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LOAN AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 


TABLE No. II.—Statement of the affairs of Loan 


























x Ba 
aes : ® A 
Bel ae ies eae 
ee Be eae) eee 
Schedule, $8 se £6 3 a 5 8 
ang l= As a5 = 
Pras ons SW Os ae 
2D 3 m BS Orme 
zo op) ES 1 24 q+ 
2 A Se 64 we 
88 “bo Bs 3.¢ 3 
bs spas = cs aehea™ Ae D 
Capital Stock. $ $ $ $ $ 
Capital authorized). .o0 eon « 7 wee ee = - 300,000 | 625,000 | 400,000 |Unlimited| 270,000 
Capital subseribed 6.0. Ve ce ele cision ce ne 275,000 |: 625,000 | 400,000 155,150 | 237,200 
Tiabilities. 
8) | Liabilities to stockholders. .ci.csi.: sess 319,079 168,766 463,333 147,912 158,736 
(1) Stdck fully paid: see. vovie'a dele anes nonsense | Rieti 400,000 +) ¢ 2c Bien lemeeere 
(2) Stock on which has been paid............ 274,156 LDA S(OS GE cesn es 132,165 103,700 
(3) A Cou Ula bee BLOCK .i.4. a tess volo: snares eh" seal cacao al eae soa cid) Weeearolaee 45 46,826 
(4) (Reserves fund. maitish oa ed yikes eget es 32,000 12,000 60,000 8,500 7,000 
(5) Dividends declared and unpaid.......... OOOO LT Gaara mecey echt aie aecte ee 4 DOD! Nove tiatege a we 
(6) Contingent fund and unappropriated | 
PYOLEG hes seen eee oot -c onaniae aie baee 3,328 2,396 3,333 2,607 1,210 
ay aa buities tObae pUbUGrss. fasuetetaaey air a ba | 282,956 138,552 250,084 ; 99,168 101,199 
(1) APS POGUES CN nhs sale whines sap tomatoe ters 263, 820 131,723 250,084 | 99,168 100,048 
(2) Debentures payable in Canada .......... WT VSG a alee seis Sal Sele ere Bi) eee emanate el eee eines 
(3) Debentures payable-elaewhere 000 ue. ci fee. Sek ile ae be caine e [acon © oem ballet nly som | pietteteienteeas 
(4) Interest on debentures and deposits due 
and accried. fo eee ys ie eine oot sie ieletoke La gle eons 2 2 ST care Fuca ea lotell sue cetale ase 2] fee ae eee at eee 
(5) OW tng Go ATES | 5 ot. eases Grate ate ne et oa ae agen | RE ae C829] ck. ga ole Of citer a ot ae RI eens 
(6), ~ Other liabilities......... seu loners Sate La eb Blea sey MINK date te loll cas Ola aeeth ts eee deaths SAN ae nce 1,151 
| 
BE ML Ota LA OLLGIES (56st) Hecate pemaue torn See cetprten Gates 602,035 | 307,318 | 713,417 247,080 259,935 
: | 
Assets. 
Gy} Secured loan assets are wee oe ec ees 546,225 307,318 693, 243 241,984 | 2569013 
(1) Real estate of — 
(Feneral borrowers’ 22 Cocco. ken ges oes \ 530,779 ; 301,796 685,413 236,809 238,331 
Directors and Officers of Company... J |.......... D, OUMmUEIN is o soz Pa aires eh 8 11,639 
(2) Shareholders’ stock {000 eee: 4 9,143 2,160 6,030 5,175 5,593 
(3) Directors or Officers of the Company on 
Phen WEOGK i ashi aes cheese dae are miele wt tH pede Bho Arse CR ha 1,800. ieaaraet st aake 450 
(4) Otherwise secured 46.452). ci sa tetoa tea & G; 30S hapeemmmese 6 [ios Se eee ieee jy afaceee ae ane 
Ti PLOPOLty, BSCR. ge ince cree te cle Cae ie OOSSLO: hae mabey 3 6 20,174 5,096 3,922 
(1) | County or cit¥ securities, cash value 2) oc) |e a5. (alec e | woke b mee © 20 | <<care aietalateta' a eine pee -metst| oleracea 
(2) Township, town or village securities, cash 
MALUG Li LMR oO eels + ans kate Maen aii | PUES AN LOR Se 0a | OU Bietelole 1G oat ait tokens hace er 
(3) School section securities, cash’ value: i... |i. 200 se] salen ce on | antes cele clel ace ce ose > «| +o) nalcin aie 
(4) Lioan Company debentures: [32 2.29260) ln 4ycleve Ste We prpimepute she hese petal aralatietl dalert cir ileaiage esate tata 
(5) Office furniture and fixtures............. ETO eh tora i's [aah emanate ara bre oe ares | ene ree 
(6) Cash on hand.) ul penal: case stae ot ee a MB abe ce terete eer ce ate | eet been or EO OI aol 
(7) (Cash TW DAKE asian cc ae eb ee aula aia te DA TOO te ead yest 14,774 5,049 3,922 
(8) Office premises 4/6) nade ees Fo iia ak See hie baie alate ole PAR tretodh oon obo VSM Epa et = | ast eis este alee : 
(9) Real estate foreclosed............-...0-- DUS OO Cie as manele 5,400" | cv Aas o> ai]. ee 
(10) Other DEOPOLty ie tate ee een ee | ST Ge oa ait s aie ote lace Sone fare ote See en 
Se MTORR ABSOUS croc atv. elotgen ote tirtekiere wot rai 4 | 602,035 307,318 713,417 247,080 259,935 











LOAN-AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 


and Investment Companies, etc.--Continued. 


an 





SP Eee 
Sires g 
w 4 8 
ce) nm 24 
fobees CESES 
S we =e. 
ao Lg g 
Pp Os 
62 To 5 
q (e) 
aes oe aA 
as 
Be "to 
AS got  S 
42 v2 Fx) 
en ae 
a i 
Q aa 
$ $ 


5,000,000 | 2,433,333 


"450,000 | 656,655 
347,956 | 149,122 
PBBOO (od 
162,737 | 131,035 
"48500 | 4,867. 
£5,099; 13 DOCSLS 
320 | 18,220 
348,302 | 1,072,789 
SOD AIO 5 
“ee ee aos 





seeerssevees 





696,258 | 1,188,495 
666,412 | 1,138,425 
BO BOOT A patel 
Talay: 
ae 83,486 
Sera he ims 212. 
ee 47 
See 13,966 
a 988. 
ne 3) © 68,273 


696,258 | 1,221,911 


2 (Vi. Bi) 


Eat eve) #0) ss 0 eh 66. 6 

















as 
| 35 | g | 
[e) ° 
| aS es ae 
T Ey Lome) So 
i} oo Cg 
33 oH qo 
aon | = et ge 
Ie s on 
ae ea Ay bs 
aq Qy am 3 8 
ae | 42 | 48 
jon 
o a a5 
ae Pete oO OD 
| ie ; 
750,000 | 2,000,000 , ,500, 000 
750, 000 | 1,500,000 3,500,000 
| 
904,853 | 858,492 | 3,732,548 
750/000.) OU RLES 2,000,000 
a at fects oe 663,990 | 300,000 
"95,660" |"” 150,000") 1,180,600 
| 22,500 | 29,178 | "138,173 
| 37,353 | 15,324 | 114,375 
825,954 | 1,382,181 | 5,822,558 
| B9754G) | ae Late, 1,017,088 
77,871 | 46,180 | 500,024 
449,645 | 1,324,566 | 4,136,117 
BLE NaN 2,904 | 154,909 
898} 8.581} 14,490 
1,730,807 | 2,240,673 | 9,555,106 
1,525,849 | 2,105,723 | 9,062,476 
, 1,518,759 | 2,077,038 | 8,987,256 
Ee 1 a ae 6,157 
OOD hon a eee. © 46,653 
Be Sok , 22, 410 
38,685. 1.2 Ane 
204,958 | 134,950 | 492,630 
eee Dae pe cots en Le 14, 355 
eh uncmgmm 04 198,889 
ADP 47,636 
NR Seb 
OUR een ae 
58,196 | 64, ag 102,579 
80,000 | 40,000 | 113,618 
63,313 | 28,083 | 13,001 
1,410 2,168 1,943 





1,730,807 a 2,240,673 | 9,555,106 . 














aS sy weiner oy 6) Wilt. oy ml: eiviwt aie Jewet ‘e 














No. 


i! 4 
we ip! ay ae 
Bee hl) Seen ee 
pret Mirsaye ae fh © 
» AH 290 oie) eS 
B | Be) Ae | ae 
= _- i— Fy ae 
: ae $ 
Le 1,057,250 | 2,700,000 | 2,000,000 
64,500 1 057,250 2, 700. 000 | 1,500,000 
79,027 | 739,957 | 1,853,028 | 251,477 
ad eee eh 500,000 opie S14 Val A Ti) Ae 
63,000 111,430 375,000 150,000 
10,000 | 107,127} 570,000 | 76,000. 
2,909 21,400 58,050 5,234 
EN d Cole] ina Gait Laid 24,978 20, 243 
50,179 796,904 | 3,162,963 | 1,626,412 
punTuhe: pi mies 545, 268 1 020, 252 | 1, 558, 872 | 
BAS mene 92,085 °500,090 ANSE B IS oy Ape 
Deere an 130,427 1,573,649 iy ec AP a si 
1 Maas 29,124 | 68,972 | 51,668 
Fa ial ates oe | int x siete’ oat ata tet iae babu Wie Ab bem OA AR Ten) A SS | 
DOSNT ONS sth es sake Lace Ad ee 15,878 
129,206 | 1,536,861 | 5,015,991 1,877,889 


| 


99,870 | 1,506,856 
99,687 | 1,491,542 


: er Rr Ge ean hchaunt aw for eight months. 


| 
4,893,539: | 1,654,433 
| 


4,813,332 | 504,031 


eal Ree ee 8,150! | Mee ites!) Detoaring 
Te, Rigas ty 7,164 80,207 5,827 
. SST a eta pee UNTO sa 1,120,416 
29, 336 30, ,005 | 122,452 | 293, 456 
Seen een WR ah UES NDR Be 506 
SENAY tes Nf Rtaale ne ih 913 47, 245 
IVAN USO 3 Nees aay APN 160 
ot cendie Adee OAL tx oe ee eke soot 
1,561 660 969 20,490 
4,572 25,844 91,193 | 117,340 

i ll aCe ore Me ne EN 12,127 15,850 
*Bai88' 550 "93 460 | 30,000" 
129,206 ROS aN esta eae lec 1,536,861 | 5,015,991 | 1,877,889 


—S 


Ne 


fer) 


ss ya Ca 
ee 


a ee 
SOS ON SOB OOD 
CS I pF ld we 


co 
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LOAN AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 





No. Schedule. 


| 


1s 


| Capital Stock. 


1 | Capital authorized............ 6... eee eees 

2 Capital subscribed.......,....+-- BW oe npauta te 
Liabilities. 

5) Liabilities to stockholders .........5.+++++-> 





Dividends declared and unpaid ......... 
Contingent fund and unappropriated 


DLOULS/ S412 skimp nna ee Mares Rou ie ee 
4 | Liabilities to the public........-... seerees 
(1) Deposits sew eh.teees washes ch bless heme eo 
(2) Debentures payable in Canada 
(3) Debentures payable elsewhere ......--+: : 
(4) Interest on debentures and deposits due 

ANG sACCLUCG = Leite Oe ericson cee elle eleterons 
(5) OQwine to, banks 2:)).) 45 gels as eee eeien eters 
(6) Other. Via bilitieres ces fo Rae eee Gees a rl hele Sea ated 3 
5 DOUALA DTItIOS oo on eee te ones Unto bearer? 

Assets. 

6 Secured loan assetS....... cee: se eeceececeees 
(1) Real estate of — 

G@eneraliborrowerse seca ee een: 


| Directors and Officers of Company.... 
(2) | Shareholders’ stock... oi... ee cee ego 
| 


Wo be PLOPOLLY ASSOUS! cars. iw ee be pele sour Pee ec sae ea 
County or city securities, cash value...... 
Township, town or village securities, cash 

WALCO Vale Me ele wis mires el erines ea ttane asi, 





8 4 Bayete esiisn Gin Aino Ha sts o bdr aid een. Oro DERDItE RNS 6.0 


TPE iy 15 ghee eg EYL Mea! ees Pe EE a 


Directors or Officers of the Company on 
Cher shook. (he saute id ese epee ere 
Otherwise secured. 2.06 sb5 en bt fe cele ee be eeiemls nyse 


) 
) 

School section securities, cash value......]......--.- 
) Loan Company debentures ......... 
) Office furniture and fixtures ........ : 
) Cagh-onrhandoy iG. . on sepre cure Meneame mals 
) | Cashin DAL RSH lke pidre akiges a wr wis ets omen verreis 
) Office premises. 2... essence ce eee rses 
) Real estate foreclosed ..........cecee cee eerre eset eleseeseeces 
) Ophen Property |s\s cobs clanae soe ae seis 





TaBLE No. II.—Statement of the affairs of Loan 





(1) Stock fully paid up.........ce cer ee cree fees eee fees e teen eden seers eee 
(2) Stock on which has been paid........---- 
vA Accumulating stock. .........--e eee cree 
(4 | Reserve fund....... Ce (hs, Pe Ms ot era 
(5) 
(6) 








1,723,694 





1,254,191 | 4,608,881 




















' ' a e » e | 
E 5 és 3s s3 Ss ro) 
Oe ig 5.9 Ao as | 
ae Se: a 5 25 32 
ae GE On 2 65 
SRS) Gal XS) ey bs et isz Re 
Ae Be a Hb e 
25 | fs pide a8 ce 
a8 as ae 6 aa 
Patel ee Re ES Ng So se 
4 i fo rad AO 
$ Se $ _3 
1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 5,000,000 | 2,000,000 | 3,650,000 
629,850 | 977,825 | 5,000,000 | 1,700,000 | 3,233,364 
753,423 | 726,057 | 1,108,058 | 470,815 | 906,896 
625,400 |" 327,612 | 700,000 | 425,000 | 646,673 
L632 |. a) ee ee ee 
100,000 | 330,000 | 360,000 | 30,000 | 219,000 
21,953 | 16,047 | 33, 13,042 | 32,334 
4,538 | 51,398 | 13,058 2,173 8,889 
970,271 | 529,184 , 3,500,823 | 985,017 | 2,472,725 
164.800 1.0490, B56 Viste Wa, ee eee al eee 
144,159 | 282,150 | 35,000 | 109,989 |-......... 
TASTE aU omit 3,350,636 | 863,230 | 2,466,782 
16,277 4,792 | 27,014 9302" ine ee 
9.199 | Kea sk Wee ae Oe 
112,636 | 88,173 | 3,546 | 5,948 
1,728,694 | 1,254,191 [BeOS BE 1,455,832 a 
1,690,064 | 558,768 | 3,937,404 | 1,838,843 | 3,066,121 
1,678,764 | 553,768 | 3,808,046 | 1,329,211 | 3,065,135 
10-3000 MRSC cecl tc vuelta aaa tie eran 
1.000 Ramen es Reema ey enna a eC S 
eh) hea 134,358 1,518 986 
33,630 | 700,423 | 671,477 | 116,989 | 313,500 
Vie ae ih ia 195896 We 
| 
Lihaes | eam AGS MSG fe ee | 906,217 
pea BRAGG cena 
cep S00 s/MRPEn os a6. | loca te emaderd 
ATS ah Wek. ts none 315 39 
30,912 | 37,342 | 12,573 | 52,122 | 14,689 
Cr £6,000. Loken eet | LmRe Neen Oued 
| 146,506 | 64,552 | 30,016 
Ea ANG 1 637,081 || a6, 798 dieaee ea isl eee 


1,455,832 | 3,379,621 
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LOAN AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 


and Investment Companies, etc.— Continued. 





Ontario Industrial 
Company, Toronto. 





$ 


500,000 
466,800 


409,109 
58,000 
251,057 


* 6 whe 0 © 2100 © 





223,546 


eee ee ee eee 


core e eee eee 


116,768 
632,655 





171,988 | 
144,677 


ath) pyeueneine ce ine, 


Sie paraibe heen ce a wa 


pp eecersnen shells © #, «0 O's: ee @)|) *:)0f.4) 0 4.07 Oh eels 


ke eS inuishiee, (a), 8)! 0 (Ole. .0, (0, 6), 0) 0) by.2. 10, 00044). twee 


iri vies jel eh 6) & i} 6/0) see sire)'s. 6 91 0 © 0 .e,'s le) (s) 01eLe 


a 


Siw. e\le| a) wl 6 e O14 18, <0 0 86 @ 0 te eles, re 8/0 0 .€ 6 6) Se 


444 419 
632,655 





People’s Loan Com- 
pany, Toronto. 


$ 


600,000 
600,000 


esecec st eeree. 





ee 


ecco eee eee 


1,293,627 


1,210,805 
1,199,166 


Fert Ose bra ey 


Ss ee, 0/6 le #10] = 9 610i) 9) 0) \6 1a pote 


82,822 





1,500 | 
57,340 | 


1,293,627 





487,491 


: B 3 
: q 
eo) oe ome A 
+» Ow te °° is! 
8&8 Og ag i) 
He 35 $2 eee 
£5 Been su eee a8 
So aa se) Qo 8 
ai os a5 Ne 
Aes ef we rs] 
a oy OB nm © fo} 
3s ra 53 8 oe 
Oo i a 
fe = = 5 
$ $ $ $ 
2,000,000 | 1,000,000 |14,600,000 | 1,000,000 
756,700 | 59,200 | 7,300,000 | 982,800 
487,491 | 61,877 | 2,365,913 | 915,060 
Bee Ce: i Oran ea hi | SPREE 581,711 
400,650 | 42,759 | 1,581,667 | 76,335 
TOLL 21: ASME NCCES ONY ota paints, ome 
paras: 1,015 | 712,516 | 210,000 | 
AT LIN ioe te ae 47,450 | 25,588 
16,584 | 18,103 | 24,280 | 21,426 
Joga 28,949 | 3,654,697 | 830,722 
1 Rr el eR ea [ete 480,321 
MISES PESO le valet 675 
ni Ritdoas | 3,583,488 | 178,726 
| 
pee, BOUL mes, ilar walem tal 
CELE Ga | 1000 ae ea etree 
Ley aan | 25,619 eee 
487,491 | 90,826 | 6,020,610 | 1,745,782 | 6,202,073 
283,550 | 61,081 | 4,930,211 | 1,649,860 
275,887 | 61,081 | 4,554,475 | 1,608,554 
Me or eee) peat: 40,306. 
Oe ae ene 1,000 
ised) ota B75 TOG orn to aioe 
208,941 29,745 | 1,090,399 | 95,922 
| | | 
Sn neitxe coe bee 1,226 
358 |: 67 | 1,708 152 
93,549 3,487 55,568 | 32,855 
Be Oo 61,000 | — 60,000 
LTO 70GKI eae 192,702 |.i..-...5- 
ri eee 26,191 | 778,104 1,689 





























ee eee eee ee looser eee ee 





i 


estern Canada Com- 


pany, Toronto. 


| w 


3,934,664 
1,292,808 

645,972 
1,954,771 





Se cy 


5,825,395 


ye wee ere ere t wn ae e ee ese rio reve eeve 


eee eee ee ee 





6,202,073 


Oxford Permanent Com- 
pany, Woodstock. 





8 


Unlimited 
230,350 


8,444 


91,792 


Pe Ce 


eee eee oe ee 
eee rc eorese 


owe 4 € 6 6 © 


344,152 
334,035 


os ewe). Sassi ete 


Boa) @ eis @ less 


a eee + ve © 





367,961 | 


| 


Totals. No. 


oa 


79,575,583 
56,114,310 


wre 


35,910,563 
11,342,861 | ( 
15,429,167 | ( 
229,602 | ( 
7,254,105 | ( 
885,736 | ( 


776,092 | (6 


51,177,104 
17,533,413 

5,500,622 
26,722,070 


587,484 
155,326 | 
678,189 


87,087,667 





79,085,804 
74,954,076 
252,957 | 
852,267 


( 
( 
177,465 | ( 
2,799,039 | ( 


8,051,863 





An 
1,153,165 4 

| 

L 


27,372 
74,053 
2,127,308 
751,971 
1,091,961 
2, 826,033. | ( 


| 
87,087,667 | 8 


) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
10) 
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LOAN AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 


Tare No. III.—Statement of the Affairs of Loan and Investment Companies in the Province of Ontario as 


m whe 


COONS or 


10 


11 


15 








Miscellaneous. | 
| 
Dividend declared at....67. see ke a D.C: 
UB ils REetG Perens eae By ak al, Uhl nN me DARIAN PRN $ 
Lopned during year cs. Canin ne $ 
Received from borrowers — 
PIN CI aL RS ee UN Pan 2 1 a $ 
IT GT ests: tata daien veh smocked ong uk a Cal $ 
Received from depositors...,. 8 
Repaid depositors... 6 iuntake lh wate $ 
Debentures iseneds sp ut ee $ 
Depentiros Te par: soese ita Mhy ae ee $ 
Debentures to mature within one VOAP si. An. $ 
Average rate of interest— 
Horidebentures ss) eeu ee ee Tt ke Dice 
TOES S prs Gano) ater oe en ha ed Cm D.C. 
Interest paid and accrued— 
Onideventores iit cea ea heater a $ 
Com Geposite, aceie: eae au cin nn oh evan $ 
Lost Gimnanagement™.!. 0. stu. ee kn $ 
Borrowed for investment................. $ 
Invested and secured by mortgage— | 
EavOntariozs, Arete ct he ory ee ane, $ 
Elsewhere 
Mortgages by instalments................. $ 
Mortgages at Stated period a jor ies aie as $ 


secured by mortgages.............. p.c. 
Average rate of interest on amount loaned 

On mortgages In vyear Vo. cleeeo cncu.. p.c 
Cash value of all investments.............. 





> 
© 
< 
o 
or 
® 
© 
5 
ct 
© 
P 
@ 
= 
A 


$ 
Amount chargeable against such property. .$ 





Hastings Loan Com- 
pany, Belleville. 


it 
12,331 
71,312 


54,011 
19,305 


179,874 
170,392 


pe eee - ee ee 


4.25 


2,971 
133,382 


305,826 


6.25 
377,406 


1 
7,500 


7,000 
6,000 


3h184 





Royal Loan Company, 
Brantford. 





200,638 


173,147 
77,778 


+#eeooecee 


See Theses of RLS) Sad Ce same rere eke he te. ei puathi sashes le) aie arate tml) wic@ka: sie tes aioe ta 


6.37 
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Guelph and Ontario 





Loan Company, 
Guelph, 


| 


B. 
20,893 
337,054 


260,698 


599,592 
620,321 
377,441 
240,975 
336,782 


5.00 
4.16 
21,760 


13,126 
6,148 


- 782,05 


1,125,863 


er er 


182,100 
943, 763 


6.66 


6.20 
1,183,304 


s\Qe esc eececee| western eee 6 @ 


ee er? 


he 
' Ow 
fa | te 
Og ge 
Sy 36 
a8 Ao 
Ss Oo bs 
ali As 
Shy 4 Q, 
cas o 8 
£5 BS 
etd eas 
Roane 6. 
4,472 6,556 
74,257 57,054 
| .50,478 3,300 
14,006 6,137 
353,271 | 150,098 
343,817 | 90,298 
PNT ANY S es ek 
| 
Bi SRM neh Rees ie Oeeedes | 
etree 128 | 2 ie «6. a 4.00. 
| 
Pen Bo tas 
3,433 1.198 
225,455 | 155,191 
AL BES ANN ire 
184,097 | 155,191 
| 
7.20 6.50 
ip 6.50 
| 226,035 | 170,992 
! 2 | Ree ares 
6.0007 | aon sae 
2,500 | 
2,400 


*Cost of management includes commission, agency, etc. 


| 
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required to be furnished by Chapter 169, Section 83, et seq., R.S.O., 1887, or by provisions of Special Charters. 






























































4 2 RR AS ci SN Ge Re a mL Kr a vi 
' . a BS 
‘ = SI 5 E a 
we) mM fo) fo) 
a | d | S B | S e: | 3 | 5 3 
ee eee cae Sd: | O¢ #8 a a zy} 
fo gs orm on S rol 9 ae) a9 a0 0 oS 
a HE Ai ab ae 58 aS =e O§ 
gs 3.8 4B S & royce ees BS ES aS 
Ay 3 aise mE =p am fe sts es No 
« Ors I ow Bhd mb RN R Oo ° 
at abs Po ys an FQ 54 fel fe a Sete 
BS q od con oS « } BS ses Sg RS) q o 
mS ane oes 25 7a Oe Bm os 3s Hi 
S| g S g ge a = a s 3 g eS 3 a, a 
BS ro iS S £ a 4 cil a fo) g 
Ho cit J foxy O° | < @) Q ca) 
| iy | | | | | 
(i ae a et ae a 6. 6. 6. ap 7.50 6.50 6. 1 
PEOO0 6448... 32,176 12,000 15,000 43,131 50,766 60, 400 5,343 2 
816,136 93,584 | 324,486 56,076 | 138,130 | 303,557 | 300,418 | 458, 215 81,092 3 
ieaeee | 4 
801,290 { eee } 288,457 | 96,100! 121,038! 426,015 | 351,373 | 618.187 { 33,222 
chem Baal We , | , | , | D se ks ) 12,324 : 
1,289,201 | * 15,615 | 1,296,303 | 335,883 | 319,458 | 919,576 | 1,087,302 | 1,415,457 | 204,746 | 5 
1,197,133 | * 8,805 | 1,214,851 | 328,735 | 318,693 | 958,370 | 1,082,936 | 1,551,050 | 183,297 6 
162,505 | Feaen (ac! PSO Vk Me Ps Set 97,980 66,986. 1 FIO.O1 SAN Laie es | 7 
BOB) bau in 4 | Li NBO JIO0 sie Aus Beas ON cure ten eh 78,600 25,986 pkey hy ae Mame a 8 
321,986 | Ae de 62,700 | pitieae seth cd ey bas | 81,465 18,486 GEATT Soi) | 9 
| | | | 10 
Eye TA. gene Sn | BORE Teer Gn che fei ‘an ke 4.90 4.98 BOO del with 
3.93 | Leap ein 4.47 3.16 | 3.16 4.21 4.32 4.50 4.50 | 
| | | by 
22 SHO No Minin ie 1SO66 1 ae ibe abt 13,514 777 38.689) lilt iuwes 
OA | oncntee , 20,021 7,276 4,809 26,240 29, 861 15,382 4,177 
30,109 1,309 11,852 3,961 | 2,760 10,288 8,293 | 14,092 2,597 | 12 
1,086.43 Rie. 13 





POLIO Nien Ra ued Wek ow heat 260, 981 | LoRee ae’ Sb2 004 poe yea 





2,992, 608 82,467 | 168059 228,779 | 372,990 | 1,517,279 | 1,578,988 | 2,028,772 158,630 











TAS ROA Ot 165,059 | 147,120 | SPAR RA al BU ienertar aang nO et fer), 
2,199,338 82,467 | 669,425 | 351,949 | 149,696 | 55,848 31,213 | 762,454 64,710 | 15 
DAD TOO 6 neo toy c! | 689,024} 23.950} 223,994 401,40 1,547,775 | 1,266,318 | 93.920 | 16 
| | a 
6.94 | 6.00 | 7.03 ory | 6.56 | 6.73 6.70 | 6.25 7.00 | 
| 18 
6.34. | 6.0 6.67. 6.10 | 5.83 6.27 6.29 | 6.50 6.50 
3,516, 852 82, ne 1,366,797 | 496,702 | 443,895 | 1,541,067 | 1,708,077 | 2,139,098 | 206,822 | 19 
i 20 
ea poe 7 12 1 8 6 99 1 
| 21 
MOMBB Bu, feet oie _ 25,872 76,267 6,420 19,832 11,699 45,506 3,201 
69,900 | 185,000 37 TOO ges | ' 8.300 20,926 TOO MOT OS0e ures ona: 22 
Ts Fe 





“_ on ce 20,926 oo LOO BAU dant, Sian 23 
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TasLE No. IIJ.—Statement of the affairs of Loan 


| : 
cS) 
8 
| oe 
cae) 
| Miscellaneous. ro 4 
am 
Ss 
cs 
qa 
| i] 
| sa 
Divadend declared, Ab. i) har ry ved ae ae es p.o. we 
hab iwncerid ald ie Anes weet: vt slot coh ttomnes |} 99,000 
Vohoaned during tyear yi Sir ae aed iene $| 540,713 
Received ‘rom borrowers— a 
PPINCT Pale wen cele dis BAe Kray ety ra = 
Pte LOathireuerc kids oa Rae Keene g } 649,327 
Received from depositors. /....6 60 ea $} 1,838,608 
Repaid depositors. 0k. sau Ree aay ae 8) 1,364,008 
Pebenturcshissmed sb. Los A ee $| 312,512 
| Webentures repaid, seve Awe eee are $ 53,230 
| Debentures to mature within one year Bente $ 39,693 
| ‘ 
| Average rate of interest— | 
| Mor cdepenturess v2 hs fhe ia ot «rset Mens 4.67 
| Mort depositer cs .......45 Semele 5 oh saw p.c.| 4.00 
‘ Interest paid and accrued— | 
Onidebenturest, ) ais Milas auch ey Mmeaeber $ 38,761 
CMO POSLES ratiee wei een eeaa oad senate ete $ 44,351 
COSGMOL MANAMEMent eo). o Olen ok vee. $| 18,647 
Borrowed for investment...........00000.. $} 2,108,851 
Invested and secured by mortgage— 
TM ODGATIO NR (Vere itt ts, Steeah) EO, ce alien ele $) 3,417,912 
Bsewhere ves uics aise ay bemualhaaunelas Bi ans pias 
Mortgages by instalments. ......... 0 s.9-- $| 144,147 
Mortgages at stated period.......... $| 3,273,765 
Average rate of interest on total amount 
secured by mortgages. . Spc: 6.77 
Average rate of interest on amount loaned 
on mortgages in year .....-.......- D.C 6.15 
Cash value of all investments .........-... $| 3,499,859 
Number of mortgages on which proceedings 
have, been take shale. Aerie as + 6 13 
Amount of mortgages on which pr oceedings | 
nave been take Wyo ee, lee 42,099 
Value of mortgaged property held for sale. $' 20,270 
Amount chargeable against such property..3! 20,270 











| 




















- | 
FP z 
os) Og 
= go 
4 BU 
Se 2 § 
as ey 
3g S 
5° p> 
ne 2s 
=| a Q 
i $3 
q AS 
is) ole) 
ke * 
rp: 8. | 
42, 838 28,798 | 
218,814 | 412,346 
297,599 | 
otebe } 728,461 | 
1,038,240 | 215,132 
1,039,440 | 359,492 | 
167,416 | 362,257 
983,700 | 351,790 | 
56,840 | 393,020 | 
5.44 4.85 | 
4.89 4.50 | 
13,394 83,591 
19,196 5,360 
4,558 15,267 
567,227 1,690,240 
1,192,236 | 1,346,489 
CEs 412 
588,819 | 2 Se 
603,417 | 1,364,901 
7.00 6.75 
7.00 6.25 
1,276,194 baka | 
Azel 4. Vela 
106,048 |. Uae. 
42,000 94,519 


49,438 94,519 | 





Ontario Loan Company, 
London 





799,569 


652,549 
617,939 
65,753 


226,300 


70,573 
19,550 


19,734 
1,936,781 


3,147,130 


see, eee eee 


1,643,633 
1,503,497 


6.60 | 


6.34 
3,283,304 





28,393 





Royal Standard Com- 
pany, London. 





593 
7,768 


2,440 
200,552 


372,946 


5,090 


Fe! ie) a 8 0) erm 





* Tn liquidation. 
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LOAN AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 


and Investment Companies, etc.—-Continued. 











Civil Service Company, 
Ottawa. 














g | ahs ’ 
: ie: 
On, Oe e) 
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$8 $8 Gs 
a8 | 328 ae 
q on | 
xO ae =o 
£ - Oo 04 
aaa ~~ Ay oes 
og pba a 
as oS Ps qa 
oe | S 
i a8 aon 
© aioe S 
= e) eS) 


| Midland Loan Company, 


| 
| 








| ‘ 
g s 
as [e) 
mao! oe C's 
a a 
g Ha ae 
° op) on 
a8) gone pale 
42 aq > 
uy | Be is 
tae = 83 
Ay | a3 Be 
ome) = 
+O g 
= oS 
fy 4 
| 


4 


In Huron & Erie Loan and Savings Company, London, the dividend 
declared should read 9 p.c. instead of 7 p.c. 


i 
ce : 
o> Fl 
5 ME ° 8 
Qos Og 

= 43 
Oa ep ie 
me | HO 
5 a 
2 So | ao 
ag a 
a3 z 
Bi 3 
eimeen e 9,650 
ee tila’ 1,526 
112 5,611 
Gh Pade ..| 546,149 
18,611 | 812,903 
12,461 | 360,496 
6,150 | 452, 407 
7.00 | 6.50 
7.00 | 6.50 
18,611 ; 917,565 
1 3 
408 12,400 
40,000 
34,000 


eovreeeee- 


ee ee seo oe 


oe ere rove 


se ee es eeee 











Enel iar ESC CRT 
1,283} 22/581 1,154 
2,535 3,159 630 

5 ae Gro aee [sae tite at 

| 
248, 490 nna 128,520 
cee | Oo eh ga 

Somes (4 Sane ke | 62,195 

248,490 | 876,259 | 66,325 | 
8.00 6.59 7.25 
6.50 6.43 7.50 

398,054 | 1,310,224 | 136,195 | 

aes aren 2 1 | 
a0 ae 1,200 600 | 

100;000 [rub een hey a: 

TOG ee hay 











TS. S57 ec een 3,501 
9,637 10,886 | 20,180 
5,606 | 3,491 4,661 
Lae eae 645,546 
834,066 | 533,493 | 1,113,457 
47,385 | Bees. Bee MBN, cease 
786,681 | 533,593 | 1,113,457 
6.50 | 7.00 | 6.75 
6.25 6.75 6.25 
848,565 | 621,813 | 1,175,635 
a) 5 | 7 

| 
8,950 6,000; 4,087 
DEK ODO lore teats 6,000 
4,000 


No. 


| 


20 











19 
20 


22 
23 


BROW OKO ewan e ae a eats edie Sues a iin MeO aa acRUMIR) Mele srt at VEAL BF bee a ie canes eis 
Mortgages by instalments.......... 0 -.+-- 8| 144,147 | HSB, 819" | 2 near: 1,648,633 5,090 
Mortgages at stated period.......... $| 3,273,765 | 603, 417 | 1,364,901 | 1,503,497 367,856 
Average rate of interest on total amount | | 

secured by mortgages... . pic. O70 | 7.00 6.75 6.60 7.00 
Average rate of interest on amount loaned | 
On-Mortraves iN Voar ass otek eee Dic. 6.15 7.90 6.25 6.34 6.25 
Cash value of ali investments ..........6... $| 3,499,859 | 1,276,194 | 1,700,385 | 3,283,304 395,135 
| Number of mortgages on which proceedings 
have been taken Whi. echoes we os 137] Ago) ti as Sree EDN en Gare 
Amount of mortgages on which proceedings 
have been taken Weel weeds cee ne $ 42,099 1OGO48 | cee es FS 7 O00 1 uct ee 
Value of mortgaged property held for sale. .$! 20,270 42,000 94,519 34,600 3,000 » 
Amount chargeable against such property. 3 
| 








LOAN AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 


Taste No. I1].—Statement of the affairs of Loan 








Invested and 
in Ontario 


' ~ | ite ; 
5 a i B au 
Og = a5 = O§ 
| og q ad q So 
i oe: was Sa Es 
| eS Os Bs Oo ao 
ye pa ad re aU oH 
: | Miscellaneous. oO 3a = ae a - 
as a © o o° 8 mb 
Sc | Og a | | R = 
3 | “Qu ° | of 
| ths a $8 eae 
fa qo cs 
5 8 o}e) $s S 
| an bal * e) oe 
a Onetobon baresitia, blo hon yk Manet $} 38,761 | 13,394| 983,591 | 70,578 598 
Onideposits yee sascio te cae ue one een $ 44,351 19,196 | 5,360 19,550 7,768 
@ostier manarement, 20k Peony a os Ve ean $ 18,647 4,558 15, 267 19,734 2,440 
Borrowed for investment..............605. $ 1,936,781 200,552 
| 
| 




















2,108,851 | 567,227 | 1,690,240 


secured by mortgage— 
PPM N A UMC as bein & g| 3,417,912 | 1,192,236 | 1,346,489 
$ 














| 
| 
Capes. 
3, 147, i 372,946 





20,270 42,438 | 94,519 | 28,393 3,000 





* Tn liquidation. 
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LOAN AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 


and Investment Companies, etc.— Continued. 


Building 
Orange- 


ville. 


Orangeville 
Company, 





5. 
1,015 
705 


Fy ae Ces COMO | 
ee oe esos es 
Ripekee. #15) 9 s29.6 
sete vere ee 


i ed 


eeoeer eo eee 


coer e eee ee 


a 


mp eeeeee sd 


7.00 | 


a ey 


eee eee seee 





Ontario Loan Company, 
Oshawa. 


ie 
20,914 
114,518 


161,710 
46,672 


5,611 
546, 149 


812,903 


ey 


360,496 
452, 407 
6.50 


6.50 
917,565 


34,000 








4 5 
Ey o 
A Wee 
og ws 
23 | fe 
> sea 
Bo oe 
2 8, 
fd 8 
5 ® 
o a 
6. 6. 
3,731 | 18,685 
2359 | 34,364 
apie 49,035 
Pea eck 21,170 
CAN ey, | | 75,939 
| 86,748 
eke hs Pl ene 3.50. 
cin RE am 1,283 
939 | 2,585 
63,226 | 248,490 
31,404 
31,822 | 248,490 
8.00 8.00 
ey 7.00 | 6.50 
64,439 | 398,054 
13 Be Ba, Pe. ome Mega 
16,220 | 100,000 
16,220 | 76,119 


| 
7 
| 
i 


elo) ow o) silens oa | 6). ©.0, Ml 6's. ie) e 6 








ae a 
Se Ou 
° fo] 
sf B ae 
Ba ag 
9 oO om + 
eS +5 a ew 
alo ie 
ris a 
q re 
wo = co} 
ga a 7) 
(@) O 
6. Ke 
30,000 6,881 
317,401 18,005 
| 
436, 272 17,245 
71,272 7,600 
441,406 34,593 
424,839 42,445 
BOSOOOMD sek 4 2a 
TAROOUH ...... <5. 
OO Recrneetn crs 
4.50 4.50 
MA QOO aie eles 
22,581 1,154 
3,159 630 
@aocasa! fs gh ey 
869,830 128,520 
GAZ Of feces ey} « 
| 62,195 
876,259 66,325 
6.59 1 DAs, 
6.43 7.50 
1,310,224 136,195 
2 1 
1,200 600 


oer ee er ee loseere ee oese 


er oe eee eo rfore ee eevee 





| Midland Loan Company, 
Port Hope. 


Me 
18,485 
171,591 


| 
58,228 | 90,032 


55,295 


429, 368 
353,189 


13,857 
9,637 


5,606 


cee eee Pe ee 


834,066 


47,385 
786,681 


6.50 
6.25 
848, 565 


oO 


8,950 





| 

















ce 
2. 
aces Wis dahl 
ie ag 
op) Se 
i Sa : 
fe a ee No. 
Be of 
for a3 
a8 4 a 
fe) E 
ry 4 
Cina aaa BA le 
| | 
| 1 
a 425 3 415 | 2 
131,657 | 265,744 | 3 
4 
Oe } 286,298 
338,243 | 641,092] 5 
341,529 | 590,342 | 6 
eee’ 19,200 | 7 
ea hie 9,300} 8 
Pea) 2 13,150 | 9 
10 
Maaetiie 4.75 
4.50 3.50 
11 
iS ae 3,501 
10,886 | 20,180 
3,491 4,661) 12 
Bes one 645,546 | 13 
14 
533,498 | 1,113,457 
Oe | Ge ER ae aN 15 
533,593 | 1,113,457 | 16 
17 
7.00 6.75 
18 
6.75 6.25 
621,813 | 1,175,635 | 19 
| 20 
5 7 
| 21 
6,000; 4,037 
aS tee 6,000 | 22 
Rv eR AR Ve 4,000 | 23 
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LOAN AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 


Taste No. III.—Statement of the Affairs of Loan 














Miscellaneous. 
Dividend declared sat... en 1) t, toet p.c. 
TDC So scTC ers ee ob Wale idee! | Boeri $ 
Loaned during Weare 53. I eee ¢ 
z | 

Received from borrowers— 

MVCN AN eee tee uk pert aes eee $ 

PUMTCPORG Si EOS Rete ele Ro $ 
Received from depositors..............00.- $ 
Repaid depositors. ..............- cleaner Se $ 
Debentures igsued 523) 5 apes See $ 
Debentures repatdy | 2202S eer ea Oe tao $ 
Debentures to mature within one year...... $ 


© CONS Or 


10 


11 


20 





Average rate of Interest— 





Voridenenbtiresyeis (feet. ete oe p.c. 
HemdSpontis: wfc cutn ned ©, un ence p.c. 
Interest paid and accrued — 
Wartisarnbares.. 6 st.) 2k Me cok 2 opie fae ms $ 
Gnvderorger (ys)o 0 MowoeM!s. |) ben Meys $ 
Cost'strmanapement (00. ee a, ee oes $ 
Borrowed for investment... ................ $ 
Invested and secured by mortgage— 
TAY etario: B06) see eae cameras $ 
Hise Reponss chs pcd ceed ie in ee see $ 
Mortgages by instalments................. $ 
Mortgages at stated period.......... ..... $ 
Average rate of interest on total amount 
secured by.mortgages <obs. 5 bse. pees Dic: 
Average rate of interest on amount loaned 
on mortgages an! yearn ha Cel DG 
Cash value of all investments..............8 
Number of mortgages on which proceed- 
ings have been taken... i656 ce bakke dues 
Amount of mortgages on which proceedings 
have been tdisenvs 5.7 eye ee $ 


Value of mortgaged property held for sale. .$ 
Amount chargeable against such property. .$ 


| 


Security Loan Company 
St. Catharines, ‘ 





7 
19,191 
190,876 


' 125,094 


308,263 
249 192 
7,000 
14,723 
9,800 


4.50 
4.00 

9538 
9,326 
4,278 
316,216 


561,672 


ee ey 


371,081 
190,591 


6.26 


6.75 
577,118 


ee we he wo ee 














ce 
3S fort 
2, Qiks 
ad 
6) g° 
Og ea 
Be | ee 
SH an 
op) 
rl 4s Ee 
ee | 28 
ie 4 
ic one 

6. Tes 

9,048 27,958 
68,283 94,062 

/ 24,492 111,677 

16,192 40,746 

224,702 315,408 

229,670 | 315,486 

Bo at ath 

"5,948 |" 40,295" 
@ 

1,976 4,249 
131,723 eee Fe 
305,158 685,413 
226, 233 430,700 
78,925 254,713 
6.50 6.50 
6.50 6.25 
307,318 698,642 
3 13 
15,500 | 12,621 
5,900 | 5,400 

5,190 5,400 


























rae 
gd 
gs e 
a8 8 
aol ee 
Bes = 
a aa 
ae S43 
a8 ue 
5S gs 
op M 
7. & 
8,806 8,657 
48,638 65,543 
57,162 
i aa boa { 17,972 
111,974 | 123,238 
109,766 | 127,609 
} 00 Ppa ee 
pa ny: 17 
1 aie 4,265 
2,092 2,184 
236,809 | 256,013 
PAS OLS: | ake 
91190 | 256,013 
7.00 6.64 
6.50 6.50 
241,984 | 259,935 
1 4 
4,500 4,675 
Oe, ee Oe 


ee ret i veces 


sl wise, “8 jet oie 1 


a a a OL A es en ee I ee 




















LOAN AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 


and Investment Companies, etc.—Continued. 





British Mortgage Com- 
pany, Stratford. 





19,337 
253,495 


} 247,629 


503,863 
469,244 


eore27%e208 
evneeeeececes 


eoere7ree e200 


eereecece 


4,690 
348, 302 


686,611 
2,762 
683,849 


6.48 


6.50 
696,258 











England Company, 
Toronto. 


| Bristol and West of 


8. 
10,483 
258,202 


198,567 
75,134 


es eee sree 


ee 


eaeeereceeos 


18,200 
1,047,256 


1,138,425 
307,485 
830,940 


7.12 


7.08 
1,221,911 


3 (Vv. BL) 








Building and Loan 
Company, Toronto. 


6. 
45,000 
263,431 


\ 335,358 


847,173 
845,873 
67,923 
31,647 
77,787 


24,816 
9,299 


13,246 
825,056 
1,244,566 
281,283 


116,576 
1,409,273 


6.64 
A270 
1,730,807 
4 


6,086 | 


63,313 
63,313 








Canada Landed Com- 
pany, Toronto. 





8. 
53,119 
294,325 


231,728 
137,804 


eoree* 2 eee 


eoreesce2eseere 


313,385 
264,712 
295,441 


cooeoereeeoe 


eeereeeeseos 


17,149 
1,370,746 


1,618,276 
486,846 


685,027 
1,420,095 


7.00 


6.87 
2,133,807 


25 


Canada Permanent 
Company, Toronto. 








12. 
276,000 
1,416,069 


\1,872, 807 


356,040 
448,078 
543,605 
295,343 
671,807 


71,152 
5,653,228 


7,846,304 
1,147,109 


7,191,096 
1,802,317 


6.85 


6.86 
9,555,106 





Dovercourt Land Com- 
pany, Toronto, 





e208 ee eee0 


ereeese0e 


oe2e220708008 


Ce ey 


eooese e022 08 


eeorees0. 28 


e2eer3 27000 


ore e 820000 


eeerer e200 


UTG 802 ea, a. sis sais 


594,770 
429,337 


Cs) 


, eee es ea ee08 


ee 














Farmers’ Loan Com- 
pany, Toronto. 


224,746 
75,644 


468,639 
422,539 
104,687 
7,822 
3,707 


5.33 
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Freehold Loan Com- 
pany, Toronto. 
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LOAN AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 


Miscellaneous. 


| Dividend declared: at... vu.< dels ces Se casa D.C, 
Dividend: paid an ya. eet nc date vataoee $ 
Loanedsdtiring years; fugit. | Aue es 
Received from borrowers— 

| IPCinCI pa) anes: &.s ee Rie ee Ue wee sae $ 

BGEPeR YA 255 oS. ote beer Clue b eur cuen $ 

Received from depositorg..........0. 0000 ee $ 

Repaid SGeposttars Ss... Bee a son k Slee $ 

Debentures issued............... Be aS | $ 

Debentures! repaid ial. 24 bs oe ab eGien teek $ 

Debentures to mature within one year...... $ 
| Average rate of interest— 

HOE GEDENEUTES in ante hated he habs pic. 
| HOY CEPOSIbS, whic sores eae eae ee ene pe. 
| Interest paid and accrued — 
| On-debentures ty) 20 pede Le eee ee ns $ 

COIMGepositsn iyo. ccs veto + PR Uee aes $ 

Gost ehmanarement sie. VEY sh) ca ates $ 
Borrowed for investment...........000005- $ 
| Invested and secured by mortgage— 

In Ontario eis oe) Rh Phen be eee 3 

HAsewhere lv V ay Gay er eee hen ee ASS $ 

Mortgages by instalments..............04. $ 
Mortgages at stated period................ $ 
Average rate of interest on total amount 
secured by mortgages. .......... DAC: 
Average rate of interest on amount ase 
on mortgages inv eatin. tity Manele ity, 
Cash value of all investments.............. os 
Number of mortgages on which proceedings 
have been taken ...0)... 660s. asteee ee es 
Amount of mortgages on which proceedings 
have been taken 2... coe co. e see eeeee 
Value of mortgaged property held for sale. _$ 
Amount chargeable against such property. .$ 


TaBLE No. III.—Statement of the affairs of Loan 
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$30,703 | 189,805 |... 0. | eel och 
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$00,644 | 198,081 |-.., 04). 55,583 
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6.75 7.50 i 7.13 
6.50 7.00 6.50 6.55 
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North of Scotland Com- 
pany, Toronto. 
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LOAN AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 


and Investment Companies, ete.—Continued. 
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PART VI. 
SCHOOLS, INTERNATIONAL TRADE, ETC. 


MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS. 


This part of the report of the Bureau aims to show the growth and expansion of 
the country as illustrated by statistics of schools, public lands, international commerce, 
etc. It was intended to have included summaries of the municipal statistics of the 
province for the years 1886 and 1887, but owing to the neglect of officers of some 
municipalities to make the returns required by statute, and to the difficulty in many 
eases of procuring correct statements, these statistics must be deferred to the next report. 


Souoois.—Tables 1 and 11 present information in regard to Ontario schools. The 
first table gives statistics in detail for each of the three divisions of the system—High, 
Public and Separate schools—and the second table gives a summary of the whole. The 
first dates back to 1842, but it was not till 1854 that school returns were required of the 
fulness and detail that has prevailed since that time. The statistics show that there was 
during 1886 a considerable extension of the operations of the Ontario school system. 
The number of children in the province between the ages of 5 and 21 years, which is the 
range of child enumeration as prescribed by the amended Act, was 18,057 greater than 
in the previous year. There was an increase of 16,132 in the number of pupils on the rolls, 
and the total average attendance was 13,727 greater than in 1885, The average attend- 
ance was 49 per cent. of the total number enrolled, against 48 per cent. for the preceding 
year. Of the increased attendance the Public schools, of course, receive the largest share, 
the increase in average attendance for this class of schools alone being 12,426. The total 
number of teachers was greater by 159, of which 138 were required in the Public schools, 
and the total amount of salaries paid was increased by $71,853. There was an average 
increase of $8 in salaries to High school teachers, of $2 to Public school teachers, and of $1 
to teachers in Separate schools. The total sum expended for school purposes in 1886 was 
$3,935,495, being $193,033 more than in the preceding year. 


Pusiic Lanps AND TimBER Limits.—Table 111 presents a statement of the 
gales of public lands and timber limits within the province for the calendar year 1887, 
and for each year since Confederation. During 1887 there were 69,797 acres of public 
- lands disposed of, comprising Crown, Clergy, Common School and Grammar School 
lands. There were 11,428 acres more sold in 1887 than in the preceding year, but the 
area sold was under the average for the twenty years. The average value of the sales 

- for 1887 was $1.14 per acre, which, though greater than that for any year since 1877, is 
still slightly less than the average for the whole period. The area covered by timber 
licenses at the end of the year was 15,850 square miles, and the amount of revenue 
accrued from timber dues, ground rent, etc., was $1,019,517. 


ImporTs AND Exports oF THE Dominion.—Table Iv contains a statement 
: compiled from the Dominion blue book of our foreign trade in grain and _breadstuffs, 
showing by quantities for certain periods the imports and exports of all the principal 
articles of grain, flour and meal between Oanada and all countries. The table also 
presents for the same periods the volume of exports not the produce of Canada, the net 
surplus or deficit, and the value of the total exports both of home and foreign produce 





——$ 


The figures are given in varying form for each of the fifteen fiscal years ending June 30, 1887. 
Wheat and Indian corn are the only two articles for which statistics are given distinct 
from other products for that length of time, in the Dominion returns ; all other products 
are grouped together for a portion of the period, but are tabulated separately during the 
later years. The same order of tabulation has necessarily to be observed in this table. 
There was a considerably larger movement, both in and out, in wheat and flour during 
1887 than during the preceding year, the result of which was that in these two articles 
the balance of trade in our favor was increased by the equivalent of 2,988,324 bushels. 
Naturally, our trade in Indian corn and corn meal is almost wholly confined to the 
imported article, a very small proportion of the export appearing as of the produce of 
Canada. Of barley, oats, pease, rye, beans and oatmeal, our exports are in excess of our 
imports, and the three first named, with wheat and flour added, represent 90 per cent. of 
the value of our total exports of produce of the field. An examination of the figures 
for 1887 will show that, as compared with the preceding year, the only important falling 
off in the colamn of balances occurs in regard to oats. A comparison again with the 
statement of yearly averages extending over a number of years shows that, except in the 
case of the unimportant items of rye and oatmeal, the net surpluses for 1887 are larger 
and the deficits smaller in every instance. 

Table v contains a statement in detail for each of the fiscal years 1881-7 of the 
quantities and values of all exports, the growth and produce of Canada, together with 
the average of the declared value per unit of each article. The following table gives a 
summary of the same for each year since Oonfederation, showing simply the total yearly 
value of each class of merchandise exported, the total of all classes, and a yearly average 
for the twenty years’ period : 








| 
4 4,123 Ee ie 2 
C5 Za) 
| Year. BE Ee EE ae fe s zt otals. 
g Lee £ a 'e bo e a 
ari ne are ie Pe ue SARS DER EU aS INE PRN: 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1868. . .| 1,276,129 | 3,357,510 | 18,742,625) 6,893,167) 12,871,055] 2,100,411 | 302,280 | 45,543,177 
1869. ..| 1,941,485, | 3,242,710 | 20,423,882] 8,769,407] 12,182,702) 2,412,559 | 350,559 | 49,323,304 
1870... .| 2,192,541 | 3,608,549 | 21,533,300] 12,138,161] 13,676,619! 2,560,370 | 371,652 | 56,081,192 
1871... 2,841,124 | 3,994,275 | 28,068,148) 12,582,925) 9,858,146| 2,428,875 | $87,654 | 55,151,047 
1872. ..| 3,389,984 | 4,348,508 | 24,245,500] 12,416,613] 13,378,562) 2,708,203 | 513,066 | 61,000,436 
1873. . .| 5,853,860 | 4,779,277 | 29,298,917] 14,243,017| 14,995,840) 3,609,903 | 465,292 | 73,245,606 
| 1874... 3,760,835 | 5,292,368 | 27,237,779] 14,679,169! 19,590,142) 2,946,655 | 419,800 | 73,926,748 
1875. ..} 8,648,898 | 8,380,627 | 28,070,410! 12,700,507| 17,258,858] 8,028,512 | 409,181 | 67,490,893 
1876. ..| 3,731,827 | 5,500,989 | 20,333,230] 13,614,569) 21,139,665) 5,148,201 | 393,368 | 69,861,849 
1877... .| 3,644,040 | 5,874,360 | 23,010,249] 14,220,617] 14,689,376] 4,105,422 | 320,816 | 65,864,880 
1878. ..| 2,816,347 | 6,853,975 | 19,511,575) 14,019,357| 18,008,754] 4,127,755 | 401,871 | 65,740,134 
| 1879... .| 3,082,900 | 6,928,871 | 13,261,459] 14,100,604] 19,628, 464] 2,700,281. | 386,999 | 60,089,578 
| 1880. . .| 2,877,351 | 6,579,656 | 16,854,507) 17,607,577| 22,294,328, 3,242,617 | 640,155 | 70,096,191 
| 1881. . .| 2,767,829 | 6,867,715 | 24,960,012] 21,360,219] 21,269,527] 3,075,095 | 622,182 | 80,922,579 
1882. ..| 3,013,573 | 7,682,079 | 23,991,055] 20,518,662) 31,035,712) 3,329,598 | 535,935 | 90,106,614 
1883. ..| 2,970,886 | 8,809,118 | 25,370,726] 20,284,343] 22,818,519] 3,503,220 | 528,895 | $4,285,707 { 
1884. ..| 3,247,092 | 8,591,654 | 25,811,157} 22,946,108] 12,397,843] 3,577,535 | 560,690 | 77,132,079 
1885... .| 3,639,537 | 7,960,001 | 20,989,708} 25,337,104] 14,518,293] 3,181,501 | 557,374 | 76,183,518 
1886... .| 3,951,147 | 6,843,388 | 21,034,611) 22,068,433] 17,652,779) 2,824,137 | 604,011 | 74,975,506 
1887. . .| 3,805,959 | 6,875,810 | 20,484,746| 24,246,937| 18,826,235] 3,079,972 | 644,361 | 77,964,020 
the 8,222,392 pan 22,261,430 sed 17,404,271| 3,184,541 | 470,802 | 68,749,253 | 
































The total value of the exports for 1887 is greater by $2,988,514 than for the 
previous year. The value of the exports of fish products, animals, agricultural produce, 
manufactures and miscellaneous articles, shows an increase in each instance, notably in 
animals and agricultural produce, the exports of which together exceed in value those of 
1886 by $3,354,960. This is offset by smaller exports of products of the mine and of 
the forest to the extent of $695,053. During late years the proportion borne by the 
combined export value of animals and agricultural produce has increased somewhat, and 
for 1887 it forms 55 per cent. of our total exports. These two classes, with products of 
the forest, represent 81 per cent. of the value of the exports of 1887. 

Comparative tables have been prepared from the trade returns of the Dominion, showing 
the export movement from Canada in regard to three classes of articles, the production of 
which Ontario is largely interested in developing, viz., minerals, animals and their products, 
and agricultural produce. These tables give in detail, for each of the fiscal years 1886-7, the 
quantity, aggregate value, and the value per unit of the various products therein enumerated. 
A yearly average of quantities and values is also presented in each case for the period of 
twenty years, 1868-87, wherever the figures were obtainable for that length of time, and 
otherwise for shorter periods. Compared with the figures for 1886, the exports from Canada 
for the past year under these three heads show an increase in value of $3,209,772. The 
exported value of products of the mine fell off by $145,188 during the year, while, as has 
already been pointed out, that of animals and agricultural products was largely augmented. 

The following table, prepared on the lines indicated above, relates to the exports of 
Canadian mines: 
































1887. 1886. Yearly average 1868-87. 
Articles. & Value & Value 2 Value. 
ee) + ~~ es ates, DU ae eee Wey as 
a a = 

s Per oo Per cS Per 
5 Total Sark & Total me & Total. Se 
$ $c. $ $ c. | $ $ c. 
ORE een ves os ce tons. |527,004| 1,522,272 | 2 89/493,508) 1,416,160 | 2 87] 373,486 | 1,017,972 | 2 73 
Golrquantz: dust,6te.22he. sae ct L,OLZ;400 I os ethe oes « o06 LOO S64 nie See Mead aie wk 830,60L 0 2 on 
Gypsum, crude.... tons.| 148,533} 166,514 | 1 12/107,237) 114,736 | 1 07].......... 76,446 {...... 





Oils, mineral, ete .gals.| 310,667 11,151 04! 260,449 30,957 12) 1,822,919 335, 290 18 











Ore: 

! Antimony ...... tons. 214; 12,110 | 56 59 903; 38,320 | 42 44].......... 5,891 | 
Copper..... .... ‘* | 5,267} 181,545 | 34 47| 5,224) 291,397 | 55 78 6,418 | 200,920 | 31 31} 
Li ger aE egy one .. ‘*| 23,387] 71,944 | 3 08) 7,524) 23,039 | 3 05 28,546 69,230 | 2 43} 
Manganese...... ‘¢/ 1,586] 60,162 | 37 93; 2,074; 45,608 | 21 i Pee caigtaa 22502015 ene 
Silvers feceey vey * 40 24,937 |623 43 81 2B, LS FHISLOL SS Hees sae si cxe 282, 2008 64 viene 

Phosphates........ $$. 2,803 396,449 | 17 39! 25,974| 431,951 | 16 63 8,005 ; 145,734 ' 18 a 

Salt cc.ciedsun ont bush. | 106,643 9,463 09) 384,493) 26,749 07 | 337,794 38,298 11) 

Sand and gravel.. .tons.| 135,627 23,207 17| 102,795, 23,195 23 \ i te 116.921 |...... 

Stone, unwrought.. “| 12,205] 65,601 | 6 37| 15,259| 61,950 | 4 06 

Other articles..........[..0...- | 945,203) Ee ate le | Di Oe en ne vi | 78,209 |...... 

Yearly average export. Quantity. Value Value per unit | 
Goypsnr (libyesrs) See. 124,565 tons. $121,487 $0.98 
Phosphates (10 years) ..........2006- 16,009 tons. $291,468 $18.21 
PUNO ANT YORE IN. ota ere tact sets oelty hes eeteiantrs e's Boor, COON meta). Ral Weel ca ae 
AICS SV OATa Eos: vet teeute see ot ee 482,563 bush $54,711 $0.11 
Sand and gravel (10 years) .......... 68,660 tons. $15,109 $0.23 
Stone, unwrought (10 years)......... 24,109 tons. $63, 222 $2.62 
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The principal items of export in this table are coal, gold, copper and phosphates, 
which together represent 81 per cent. of the value of all the mineral products exported 
in 1887. In coal there is an increase in the foreign trade of 33,496 tons over 1886, in 
consequence mainly of the larger export from British Columbia to points on the Pacific 
coast of the United States. The export of gold-bearing quartz is almost wholly from 
Nova Scotia and British Columbia to the United States, and the value is somewhat under 
that of the previous year. The quantity of copper exported is slightly great-r than in 
the previous year, but the aggregate returned value is much less in consequence of the 
lower value per ton returned for 1887. Phosphates, which are sent chiefly to Great 
Britain where they are used for fertilizing purposes, show a falling off in quantity and 
value from the figures for the preceding year, but the trade is still considerably larger 
than the average for the past ten years—the period for which statistics in regard to this 
product are available. Next in order of value comes gypsum, the export movement in 
which shows an increase for the year of 41,296 tons in quantity and $51,778 in value. 
The export of mineral oils was greater by 50,218 gallons than in the previous year. 
There is a very noticeable contraction in the export of Canadian oils from that of a few 
years ago, some idea of which may be had by comparing the export of 1887, which was 
310,667 gallons, with the yearly average for the past twenty years, which was 1 822,919 
gallons. The quantity of iron ore exported in 1887 was treble that of the preceding 
year, Ontario alone sending out 18,907 tons as against 7,330 tons in 1886. For the five 
previous years the average yearly export was 36,779 tons, and for the twenty years the 
average was 28,546 tons. The principal remaining articles in the table are manganese, 
silver, salt and stone, in all of which the value of the export of 1887 is less than that 
of the preceding year. 

The aggregate expansion in the exports for 1887 of the Hires classes under consid- 
eration is largely accounted for by the greatly increased trade in animals and their 
products, which amounted to $2,181,504 in value over the previous year. The following 
table presents the details : 









































1887. 1886. Yearly average 1868-87. 
Articles. Value. Value. Value. 
Quantity. ret Per Quantity. tes er Quantity. Heys Pex 
| $ : A $ $ Cc. $ $ c. 
Horses ....... No.| 18,779} 2,268,833/120 82 16,525) 2,147,584)129 96 12,971; 1,345,274|103 71 
‘Horned cattle. ‘‘ 116,274] 6,486,718] 55 79 91,866] 5,825,188] 63 41 61 ‘T16| 2, 2,709,714) 43 91 
Swine..... 3 Noe gh 1,442 5,815; 4 03 2,994 7,588} 2 53 ah vere!) 50,091} 4 25 
Sheep........ F* 443,495] 1,592,167; 3 59 359,407| 1,182,241) 3 29 282,009} 949,471] 3 37 
Poultry and other | 
CUT aD IRC re hanes a rp ba eval bared 7 SOOO han car Galera sone L2G LG ames eae ls icles teens LOZ 92), weer 
Bones tu aki. cwt. 82,570} 48,164 58 141,508 94,895 Oh: .| «aaktee kites 30,583}...... 
Botter yi. 3. Ib.} 5,485,509} 979,126 18; 4,668,741} 832,355 18 
Cheese ....... “¢ | 73,604,448) 7,108,978 10} 78,112,927; 6,754,626 a 51,482,253) 6,446,826} 124 
Lard eee ees ic 4) 159,248! 12,434 08 95,790 6,722 07 
HUpSueierccn coe Rane alent a yg aks) Ure Pan hin ay TGOG, 20a veateia's «<.c] acinar 1,136,364]...... 
Hides, skins, horns | 
Po) C0104 4. Vfl Be oo Wa wR 593, 624 PRG EE IE cree 469 OST eee ete oe et SUT, GLU eee 
Honey tes lb: 99,708 9,750 ia 868 a 12 8,453 1,020 12 
Hees Comins doz.! 12,945,326) 1,825,559 14! 12,758,532} 1,728,082 14 6,622,730] 923,606 14 
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The aggregate expansion in the exports for 1887, etc.—Continued. 






















































































1887. | 1886. Yearly average 1868-87. 
Articles. Value. | Value. Value. 
Quantity. ee Per | pens eit) Per | Quantity. ie Per 
Meats : | $ $ c. $ | $ c¢ | $ $ Cc 
Bacon...... Ib,| 11,030,689| 871,166 10! 8,143,503| 621,016! 08 | 
Ham ...... «| 395,253] 35,2241 09| 422,987] 32,836 a 1D, 164 EE eat.) nce 
Beek..-.. «| 450,706' 22,1461 05! 533,353; 28,745] 05 | 
Mutton .... “| 415,403] 20,756] 05] 421,715} 22,146 os } | ee eR SIO nO eee 
Pork....... “) 617,135] 36,538] 06,346,105 18,911 05 | 2,487,041] 160,7271 06 
Other meats ‘‘ | 1,374,619} 108,246 08: 1,009,995 99,424, 10 | Deir he an (OES eee 
Sheep pelts... No.| 88,024) 24,071/ 27! 134,691 28,901] 21 127,660| 59,673! 47 
\Tallow....... Ib 28,266} 11,4631 05] +~—S«68, 700) es 07 320,543] 21,9911 07 
col eee «| 1,416,938! 317,501 22 1,524,184) 316,937; 21 | 2,261,212! 680,994/ 30 
|Other articles... | Sie ness | 55,698|......]... peeme | BOIG5G| con. oe | Betas ct | 65,091}...... 
: | 
Yearly average export. Quantity. | Value. | Value per unit. 
Butter (19 years)......... 12,294,777 Ib. $2,387,723 | 19.4 ¢., 
Cheese (19 years) ....... 40,311,925 lb. $4, 204,691 | 10.4 ¢. 
Lard (19 years).......... 644,864 Ib. $65,947 | 10.2 c. 
Bacon (10 years)......... 7,430,353 Ib. $615,830 8.3 ¢. 
flames (LOvyéars) oo... esee 684,970 lb. $60,689 8.8 c. 
Beef (10 years) ........ ee 1,257,922 lb. $92, 955 7.4 ¢. 
Mutton (10 years) ....... 306,298 lb. $18,172 a Made 





An analysis of the returns by countries, in the general trade tables, shows that 
horses to the value of $38,230 were exported to Great Britain in 1887, against $19,279 
worth in 1886. * The figures for the cattle trade show an increase in the exp rt of the 
value of $661,530, more than half of which is in consequence of the larger trade with 
the United Kingdom. The remainder is made up chiefly by the larger export of cattle to 
the United States, though a feature of the trade of 1887 was an export to Belgium 
amounting to 932 head, valued at $71,000. There was an increase in the number of 
sheep exported to Great Britain, from 36,411 in 1886 to 68,445 in 1887, representing a 
value of $250,466, and an increase in the number sent to the United States of 49,845, 
valued at $144,598. In 1887 we sent to Germany 3,204 head of sheep, valued at 
$20,975, against 166 head in the previous year of the value of $1,660. As compared 
with 1886, the export of butter was greater during the past year by 816,768 lb. in 
quantity and $146,771 in value, and the honey export was more than ten-fold as 
great as that of the previous year, amounting in 1887 to 99,708 lb. The increase in the 
export of the two articles last named was due chiefly to the larger trade with Great 
Britain. The principal decrease in the exports under the head of animals and their products 
occurred in regard to the article of cheese, of which 4,508,479 lb. less was exported than 
in 1886. This falling off was due almost wholly to the smaller trade with Great Britain. 
It was, however, only in regard to the quantity of the export: the declared value, owing 
to higher prices, was greater than in 1886 by $354,352. The egg trade, in point of 
value, ranks fourth in this class of exports. The figures for 1887 show a larger net export 
to all countries of 186,794 dozen, and to the United States alone of 199,073 dozen than in 
1886. Our Dominion customs returns record an export to the United States of 12,907,956 
dozen, while the United States official return credits Canada with 13,682,914 dozen. 
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The next greatest expansion in our foreign commerce during the year appears in 
respect to agricultural produce, of which there was an increased export of the value of 
$1,173,456 over that of the preceding year. The following table presents in detail the 
statistics in regard to this class of exports : 



























































1887. 1886. Yearly average 1868-87. 
Articles. | Value. Value. | Value. 
|Quantity. oe PB er Quantity. hee Pe r Quantity aie Per 
| $ $ c. $ $ c. $ $ c. 
Branueeyaee cwt.| 111,431; 73,788] 66] 116,107} 64,513 56 63,208} 42,008] 66 
Plaxo pon s 10,128 78,422\7 74 7,286 49, S016 7 Ttih. cana enem le 100,457] .... 
Brnitieteon. We ce. ieee, cote BTL TSS ahead, om | 499,508 ses vale ieee the tas 295,558)... 
Grain & products of, | 2 
Wheage ie. bush.| 5,631,726] 4,745,138 ' 3,419,168] 3,025,864| 88 | 3,883,447/ 4,378,961|1 13 
Barleyissey Me 9,456,964! 5,257,889} 56! 8,554,302} 5,724,693 67 
Rye. « 124,427; 67,269 bd 170,764} 98,666 ‘a 7,327,445) 5,353,328) 73 
Oats ao. s.6%, te 2,048,240 653,837| 32), 4,149,988; 1,453,996 | 35 2,169,039 855,525} 39 
Pease ....... ae 3,975,771| 2,507,404 63} 3,219,141} 2,207,093 69 2,410,140] 1,966,589} 82 
Beane ies « | 198,818] 207,402,105] 156 ek 156,114] 1 00 91,037} . 109,901|1 21 
Gorn Wicuapees # 2,507 1,350} 54 494 313 63 58,907 31,618} 54 
Other grain.. “ 68,303} 29,211] 42} 89,711] 40,701) 45 31,573] 21,300; 67 
Flour of wheat bbls 520,213 2,322,144 4 46 386,099 1,744,969] 4 52 | 
Cornmeal... “| 267 733.2 75 257 840] 3 n| 
Oatmeal .... “ | 48,062) 189,222)3 75,926] 309,631) 4 08 465,309) 2,440,313/5 24 
Other meal.. ‘‘ 6,436 ee 15 6,392 20,191) 3 16 } 
Bs Lh bien Ae tons 76,843; 743,396 9 67 93,944} 1,001,336]10 66 55,164 550,077 9 97 
Hops en 6. Ib. 705: 112! 16 136,577| 80,383 59 250,883 47,517} 19 
Molin oo. bush.| 182,176] 146,012| 80| 284,443) 229,187/ 78 423,856]  342,470/ 81 
Maple sugar.... lb. 215,531 15,769; 07 150,955 10,870; 07 83,276 6,149} 07 
Potatoes ...... bush.! 1,568,671 439,206, al 2,222,927 492,702 22 asa 455,484} 41 
Vegetables vue all sed me 89639 pc aiees aa ened 64,006|eahee sae ea a 100,624)... 
Other ceeds Ue etoev lee ee, 97,300)... Motte 140 mm ae ne Meee 219,559]... 
Tobacco leaf... Ib. 38 131 Oalediatae hee eee aes: «ete eeeeenae 86,151 6,144] 07} 
Other articles....... jeer 275, 404 i Abst Bente Patines | 244,787) | Bs co ea aa | 80,739) . 
Yearly average export. Quantity. Value. Value per unit. 
Barley (11 years) .......... 8,210,222 bush. $5,674,014 $0.69 | 
Rye (i vyears)...0 2,04. ae 614,988 bush. $452,989 $0.74 
Flour (19 years)........... 407,382 bbls. $2,166,856 $5.32 | 
Cornmeal (11 years) ....... 423 bbls. $1,306 $3.09 
Oatmeal (11 years)......... 74,929 bbls. $312,990 $4.15 
Other meal (11 years)...... 4,002 bbls. $11,525 $2.88 
Potatoes (12 years) ........ 1,850,961 bush. $759,057 $0.41 


The export of wheat was greater by 2,212,558 bushels, representing an increased 
value of $1,719,274. Of this increased export 1,958,378 bushels went to Great Britain. 
Wheat flour was exported to the extent of 134,114 barrels more than in 1886, of which 
110,742 barrels went to Great Britain, and the remainder chiefly to the United States and 
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ee 
Newfoundland. The export of barley to all countries shows an in 
902,662 bushels, but the aggregate value falls below that of 
$466,804, consequent upon the declared value 
of 67 cents in 1886 to 56 cents in 1887. 

8,528,287 bushels in 1886 to 9,437,717 bu 


crease for the year of 
the previous year by 
per bushel having fallen from an average 
The export to the United States went up from 


shels last year, and the quantity sent to Great 
Britain fell from 19,153 bushels to 10,443 bushels in the same period. The export of oats 


in 1887 was more than fifty per cent. less than that of the previous year, the figures 
being 4,149,988 bushels and 2,048,240 bushels respectively. This was due principally to 
a shrinkage in the export to Great Britain (our largest market tor oars), to the extent of 
1,653,158 bushels. Germany only took 56,204 bushels against 106,878 bushels in 1886, 
and the export to the United States fell from 240,159 bushels to 40.342 bushels. The 
quantity of pease exported was 756,630 bushels more than that of 1886, in consequence 
of the larger trade with Great Britain. There were less quantities of rye, oatmeal and 
potatoes sent abroad in 1887, but in the export of fruit there was an increase in value 
of $371,590. From a comparison of the figures tor 1887 with the twenty years’ average, 
it will be seen that in the case of wheat, while the export of last year was greater than 
the average by 1,748,279 bushels in quantity, the aggregate value, corresponding with the 
lower value per bushel, is only greater than the general average by $366,177. Separate 
returns are given for barley for only eleven years past, and while the average yearly 
report for that period is less in quantity than that of 1887 by 1,246,742 bushels, the 
aggregate value is greater by $416,125. In the same way the statistics for all the leading 
kinds of farm produce show a considerable reduction in the declared value per unit of 
the exports in keeping with their lower values in the market, 


RELATIVE Exports.—A statement of the relative interchange of home merchan- 
dise between Canada and the United States is next given in table v1 according to the 
export returns of the two countries respectively. Owing, however, to the inadequate 
facilities for registering all exports these returns are necessarily very incomplete, and a 
comparison based upon the statistics thus obtained is not strictly reliable. The amount 
short returned at inland ports and exported to the United States is estimated by the 
Dominion authorities at $2,996,889 for the fiscal year 1887, while the officials of the 
United States for the same period estimate that their published reports of exports to 
Canada alone are below the actual figures by $20,000,000. The table gives by quantity 
and values in detail exported goods the produce or manufacture of each country. 

The following summary of the table gives by values the exports in the several classes 
of produce for the three years 1885, 1886 and 1887: 





Canada’s exports to United United States’ exports 












Classes of products. States. AERO 
1887. 1886. | 1885, 1887. L886. 1885, 
$ $ $ $ $ g 
THES A Og ote 3,085,431 | 3,115,696 2,898,518 | 4,450,260 | 3,948,524 | 4,482, 6x5 
The Fisheries. .............. 2,717,509 | 2,587,548 | 3,560,731 | 156,909] 292894] 244,935 
Miavarcstiye tate (ul ee 8,545,406 | 9,355,736 | 1,070,189 | 1,241,418! 1.561,280 


Animals and their produce. .| 7,291,369 6,742,789 | 6,789,562 | 7,071,498 | 7,343,106 | 8,515,679 




















Agricultural products....... 7,969,716 | 8,756,667 | 8,395,370 12,342,880 |10,591,520 11,699,822 
Manufactures’... 1.2.0.2... 1,285,584 | 1,203,835 | 1,133,497 | 7,159,115 | 7,238,660 | 7,556,029 
Miscellaneous: es osacca ne. . 569,918 551,351 485,179 77,185 58, 233 51,874 

tale en ae 32,273,033 [31,503,202 '32,618,593 32,328,036 |30,644,285 34,112,254 
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By this it will be seen that the balance of trade is but slightly in favor of the United 
States. Canada’s annual surplus of exports for the three years in fisheries, forest and 
miscellaneous products is $11,014,012, while the United States’ annual export to Canada. 
in the mine, animals, agriculture and manufactures is in excess by $11,243,898. The 
bulk of Canada’s exports of the mine consists of coal and gold quartz from Nova Scotia, 
while United States returns coal and oil. In the class of animals and their products Canada 
exports horses, cattle, sheep and eggs, and the United States exchanges swine, meats, cheese, 
and lard. Of agricultural products Canada exports barley, hay and potatoes, and the United 
States returns cotton, corn, wheat, flour and tobacco. Of course the exports to any 
country are not necessarily for consumption in that country. Table iv shows that 
Canada re-exported in 1887 nearly all the imported wheat and over 60 per cent. of the 
corn. Coin and bullion have been excluded from all tables of exports and imports. 
Canada’s total exports, including goods the produce and not the produce of the 
Dominion, are given for the seven years of the present decade, viz. 1881-7, in the follow- 
ing table. It shows what Canada has exported to Great Britain, the United States and 
all other countries, and also what Great Britain and the United States have exported 
to Canada : 


MMMM res ee 


- 























Exports. | 1887. 1886. 1885. 1884, 1883. 1882. 1881. 
$ | $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Cae Home...| 38,714,331! 36,694,263) 36,479,051] 37,410,870] 39,672, 104| 39,816,813) 42,637,219! 

exports to Great Foreign | 5,856,981| 4,846,041] 5,392,940) 6,324,767) 7,473,113] 5,457,117) 11,110,151 

Britain. Total | 44,571,312! 41,540,304] 41,871,991] 43,735,637| 47,145,217| 45,273,930] 53,747,370: 

Conedue Home...! 32,273,033] 31,503,292] 32,618,593] 31,631,622] 35,962,464] 41,687,638] 31,016,309) 

exports to Ron 2,385,242] 2,244,179. 2,164,658) 2,324,197| 1,657,935! 1,787,565 1,862,789} 
United States. (otal ..| 34,658,275] 33,747,471) 34,783,251 


33,955,819 37,620,899] 43,475,203] 32,879,098! 
| 


Estimated shortage at in- 
land ports and exported 














TOR UMMC ce UR eis gain 2,996,889} 2,781,198) 2,948,217) 2,701,019] 3,416,724) 4,094,946] 3,023,322 
Cee Home...| 6,976,656] 6,777,951| 7,085,874) 8,089,587] 8,651,139 8,602,163) 7,269,051 
exports to all Basin 302,110 347,859! 522,048; 740,142 620,725 319,868 400,977 
other countries. ( Total 7,278,766] 7,125,810} 7,607,922] 8,829,729] 9,271,864! 8,922,031] 7,670,028 
Home...| 77,964,020, 74,975,506| 76,183,518] 77,132,079] 84,285,707] 90,106,614] 80,922,579 
Reece dey Bein 8,549,333] 7,438,079] 8,079,646] 9,389,106] 9,751,773] 7,564,550| 13,373,917 
Total Pa 86,518,353} 82,413,585, 84,263,164] 86,521,185] 94,037,480] 97,671,164! 94,296,496) 

‘ | . 
Great Britain’s (Home---| 39,391,851) 38,392,486] 35,070,090; 42,109, 252) 44,558,845) 47,206,457) 40,931,713 
exports to Foreign | 6,405,872| 6,676,867| 7,088,130) 6,785,559} 6,461,829] 7,115,485; 6,019,828 

% 

Canada. Total ..| 45,797,723] 45,069,353} 42,158,220] 48,894,811] 51,020,674) 54,321,942) 46,951,541 
United States’ Home...| 32,328,036) 30,644,285! 34,112,254 40,423,820] 40,716,505) 33,234,735] 34,199,694 
exports to join 2,660,074 2,818,515] 4,133,380] 3,882,376] 3,700,605] 3,265,668] 3,703,628 
Canada. Total ..| 34,988,110] 33,462,800) 38,245,634) 44,306,196, 44,417,110] 36,500,403/ 37,903,322 














Taking the figures for 1887, we notice that over 41 per cent. of Canada’s exports of home 
goods and 28 per cent. of foreign goods went to the United States, while nearly 50 per cent, 
of home goods and 68 per cent. of foreign goods were exported to Great Britain. During 
the seven years Canada exported $561,570,023 of home produce, of which 42 per cent. 
‘and 48 per cent. went to the United States and Great Britain respectively. The value of the 








* Including Newfoundland. 
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goods exported, not the produce of Canada, was $64,146,404, of which 224 per cent. and 
72% per cent. went to the United States and Great Britain respectively. Although as has 
been noticed the interchange in exports of home produce between Canada and the United 
States in 1887 was nearly equal, yet for the seven years 1881-7 the average annual 
balance in favor of the United States has been $1,280,911 in home and $1,391,097 in 
foreign produce. With the exception of exports of home merchandise the British trade 
tables include Newfoundland with Canada, but for sake of comparison Newfoundland has 
been included throughout. Deducting the average annual export of home merchandise 
to Newfoundland, which has been $2,231,328, we find that Great Britain’s average annual 
exports of home goods to the Dominion proper have been $38,863,057 for the seven years, 
as compared with Canada’s average export of home goods to Great Britain of $38,774,950,— 
a very slight difference. The interchange of foreign goods is also very nearly equal, the 
average export from Great Britain to Canada and from Canada to Great Britain being 
$6,650,510 and $6,637,301 respectively, for the period. j 


Revative Imports.—To get a more correct comparison of the trade between the 
two countries we must examine the blue books on imports. On account of the tariff 
system we must assume that the entries of imports are recorded as correctly as the vigi- 
lance of the authorities can make them. In table vu is shown Canada’s total imports 
entered for home consumption and the portion imported from United States ; also, United 
States total imports from Canada (including goods for home consumption and for ware- 
house.) The following summary gives the total values by classes of produce for the 
two years 1886 and 1887 : 








Canada’s total Canada’s imports atest tents 
































Glasses of products imports. from United States. from Canada. 
1887. 1886. 1887. | 1886. 1887, | 1886, 
$ | $ $ $ - | $ $ 
POM VILE kl) s wink: Gad vio os 9,416,601 | 8,126,238 | 8,672,583 | 7,389,746 1,656,530 |- 1,568, 442 
The Fisheries .......... ub 879,569 858,114 458,499 429,314 | 2,474,557 | 2,040,980 
HIIOGE OVESU Reiss oe vio ce oe 1,025,737 | 1,007,286 | 1,014,379 996,189 | 9,731,431 | 8,988,668 | 

Animals and their produce| 7.849,953 | 7,363,443 | 5,401,901 | 5,113,260 | 9,634,122 | 8,447,080 
Agricultural products..... 14,965,827 |15,810,994 | 8,991,550 | 9,373,884 | 9,758,570 |10,615,963 
Manutactureses. . 00. oi... 68,358,629 |60,082,191 |18,723,861 |17,822,580 | 1,333,014 | 1,38b,697 
Miscellaneous ........... + 2,610,894 | 2,743,871 | 1,533,135 | 1,693,678 | 3,259,053 | 4,256,206 
PR OURIS My aclek ¢ xe | 105,107,210 |95,992,137 44,795,908 42,818,651 [37,847,277 37,304,036 


Our total imports have increased over $9,000,000, the main increase being in manufactures. 
Two millions has been added to our imports from the United States, more than half of 
which has been in coal. Of the $37,847,277 which the United States imported from Canada 
only $31,375,942 was for immediate consumption, but the quantity subsequently with- 
drawn from warehouse for home consumption is not given in the trade returns by 
countries whence imported, so that direct comparison cannot be made. As neither of the 
trade returns shows whether or not the goods are produce of the country whence imported, 
and as they cannot tell us what portion is consumed in the country to which exported, 
we meet obstacles in both approaches in our endeavor to trace a true comparison of trad 
on the basis of home goods conswmed. If we include goods not for home consumption, our 
imports from United States exceeded the ‘latter’s imports from us in 1887 by nearly 
$12,000,000. To follow the chain of trade a close study in detail should be made of tables 
vi and vit conjointly. For instance, table vi shows that the United States exports us— 
cheese, corn, wheat, etc., all home produce, yet we import for consumption only a small 


fraction thereof as shown in table vir. It has been stated that discrepancies must exist 


between the two systems of enumeration of export and import returns, but it is in the 
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details that we notice them more forcibly. The following summary of imports 
over the seven years of the present decade separates them into dutiable and free 
goods and introduces our imports for home consumption from Great Britain and Great 
Britain’s total imports from Canada by way of comparison : 
































i 
: Imports for home » | 
sa RR 1887. 1886 1885. 1884. 1883. | 1882. 1881. 
1 | ae | OR a 
Fou nis $ $ ee $ 
Canada’s Dutiable, 35,766,273 | 30,385,797! 30,702,359 32,828,307 | 40,732,476 | 41,459,730 |35,860, 461 
Pr .---| 8,975,077 | 8,647,209] 9,329,089} 9,096,814 | 10,947,286 | 8,896,538 7,024,681 
| Britain. \ Total....| 44,741,350 | 39,033,006] 40,031,448] 41,925,121 | 51,679,762 | 50,856,268 |42,885,142 
| Canada’s ( Dutiable.| 30,570,609 | 29,659,876! 31,231,947 35,796,697 | 38, 652,045 | 32,941,061 [2,609,913 
sata} Be --+-| 14,225,299 | 13,158,775/ 14,344,563] 13,989,191 | 16,495,198 | 14,111,874 |10,706,388 
| States. Total....} 44,795,908 | 42,818,651! 45,576,510) 49,785,888 | 55,147,243 | 47,052,935 |36,338,701 
aes Dutiable.; 11,783,797 | 10,613,146} 11,335,312] 11,385 494 | 12,203,818 | 11,356,642 |10,127,951 
from all ‘rs ....| 3,786,155 | 3,527,334] 2,812,505] 2,876,475 | 2,830,673 2,379,339 | 1,136,535 
se eS Total... .; 15,569,952 | 14,140,480] 14,147,817] 14,261,969 | 15,034,491 | 13,735,981 mae 
, (Dutiable.! 78,120,679 | 70,658,819 73,269,618} 80,010,498 | 91,588,339 | 85,757,433 |71,620,725 
Canada’s | 
_ total Free ....| 26,986,531 | 25,333,318| 26,486,157! 25,962,480 | 30,273,157 | 25,387,751 |18,867,604 
TO DOTLE- TOT tal. | 105,107,210 | 95,992,137) 99,755,775 105,972,978 |121,861,496 


111,145,184 |90,488,329 
| | 


Canada’s total imports 
not for home con- 





BUHIDCION. wen. eee: 7,252,808 | 4,821,867| 8,216,399] 6,231,467 | 9,117,003 | 6,770,573 :13,719,236 
| 
Great Britain’s imports | 
from Canada.*....| 51,415,005 | 50,688,222) 50,356,325 53,726,681 | 59,780,805 | 50,568,803 /54,997,314 








United /Dutiable.| 25,997,113 | 25,298,603] 24,052,567| 23,775,335 80,587,445 38,348,545 127,100,054 
| Batisitbon Le ....| 11,950,164 | 12,005,533 12,643,118) 14,624,500 | 13,756,715 | 12,427,036 |10,584,047 
Canada. (Total....| 37,847,277 | 37,304.036| 36,695,685] 38,399,835 14,204,158 | 50,775,581 137,684,101 


U. S. imports from 
Canada for immediate 
7. consumption.....¢.... 





| 
30,456,711| 30,470,611] 32,208,277 | Se 39,061,395 ‘30,570,958 








31,375,942 








Taking the whole period of seven years rather than any particular year, and excluding as 
usual coin and bullion, we find that our average annual imports for home consumption 
from all countries have been $104,331,873, consisting of $78,718,016 of dutiable and 
$25,613,857 of free goods. Of the dutiable goods nearly 41 per cent. is imported from the 
United States and 45 per cent. from Great Britain, while the United States contributes 
54 per cent. and Great Britain 35 per cent. of the goods admitted free of duty. Our 
average imports from the United States have been $45,930,834 for home consumption 
alone, while in a former summary we find the United States’ average annual export 
for the same period of domestic and foreign merchandise to Canada to be $38,546,225. 
This shows a wide difference between the import and export returns—a difference which 
must be further augmented by the amount of Canada’s imports not for consumption. 
This averaged annually $8,018,479 from all sources, and the bulk is imported from 
the United States. Similarly, United States’ average annual imports from Canada 
have been $27,872,794 in dutiable and $12,555,873 in free goods, making a, total of 
$40,428,667, of which $32,833,989 was imported for immediate consumption, while our 
former summary again shows that Canada exported to the United States $55,874 217 
including goods not the produce of the Dominion. These amounts differ by $4,554,450, 
a portion of which is accounted for by an amount short at inland ports and exported 
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to the United States estimated by the Dominion authorities averaging annually over 
the seven years at $3,137,474. Canada’s total imports from all sources for home 
consumption has exceeded annually for the seven years her exports of home produce by 
$24,107,584, and the excess was over $6,000,000 more in 1887 than in 1886. Our 
average imports for consumption from, have exceeded our exports of home produce to, 
the United States by $12,117,555, while the excess relative to Great Britain has been 
$5,603,921. The average annual imports of Great Britain from Oanada including New- 
foundland, have been $53,076,165 for the seven years, an amount which exceeds her 
average total exports to Canada by $5,331,270. 


Iron AnD Steet Imporrs.—In 1887 over 65 per cent. of our total imports 
appear under the class of manufactures, while cottons, woollens, sugars and manufactures 
of iron and steel make up one-half of this class. Owing to the increasing interest taken 
in the development of our mineral resources, a review of our importations of the manu- 
factured product may not prove uninteresting. The following table summarizes our 
imports of manufactures of iron and steel (including agricultural implements) for the 
seven years of the present decade, and shows, by values, the amount of dutiable and 
free goods imported from Great Britain, United States and all other countries : 























| 
Imports of manufactures . 
of iron and steel for home| 1887. 1886. 1885 1884 1883. 1882. 1881. 
consumption. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Dutiable.| 5,303,201; 3,992,711) 3,957,372] 5,149,530] 6,698,185! 6,050,301! 3,9€3, 930 
Great Britain .. vt ....| 2,385,182} 1,990,186} 2,350,942} 2,983,024} 3,947,819] 3,818, 933| 4,055, 953 
Total....| 7,688,383} 5,982,897} 6,308,314] 8,132,554! 10,646,004} 9,869,234) 8,019,883 
Dutiable.| 4,006,915) 3,674,450) 3,409,947 4,850,658 6,759,223} 5,561,851) 3 620,041 
United States. . {Fe RACE 247,614 260,929 583,048 827,222} 1,566,118 837,994 280,334 
Total....| 4,254,529} 3,935,379] 3,992,995) 5,677,880] 8,325,341] 6,399,845] 3,900,375 
Dutiable. 436,551 333,239} 278,715 303,774 257,228 289,970 242,573 
Other contin} L@@.... 92,190 14,768 9,405 12,114 26,915 27,700 21,318 
Total....; 528,741 348,007 288, 120 315,888 284,143 317,670 263,891 
Dutiable.| 9,746,667; 8,000,400} 7,646,034| 10,303,962] 13,714,636] 11,902,122} 7,826,544 
Motais ne secon ‘Fs ....| 2,724,986) 2,265,883] 2,943,395} 3,822,360] 5,540,852! 4,684,627| 4,357,6u5 
Total....| 12,471,653} 10,266,283) 10,589,429) 14,126,322) 19,255,488) 16,586,749} 12,184,149 




















It will be seen by this table that Great Britain and the United States control nearly the 
whole trade in this line, which for the period of seven years has been over 13 per cent. 
of our imports of all classes of merchandise. The average annual import for the seven 
years has been $9,877,195 of dutiable and $3,762,815 of free goods, making a total of 
$13,640,010. Of this amount $8,092,467 or nearly 60 per cent. was imported from 
Great Britain, and $5,212,335 or over 38 per cent. from the United States. Of the 
free iron and steel goods $3,076,006 or nearly 82 per cent. has been the average annual 
import for the seven years from Great Britain, and only $657,608 or 174 per cent. from 
the United States. Of dutiable goods we imported in the same period an annual 
average of $5,016,461 from Great Britain, and $4,554,727 from the United States, being 
51 per cent. from the former country and 46 per cent. from the latter. 

In the above summary the classification of the Dominion trade returns has been 
followed. The totals therefore do not embrace tinplate, printing presses and such com- 
bined wood and iron or steel articles as carriages, cars, bicycles, etc., although agricultural 
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implements are included in said classification. The average annual imports of tinplate 
for the seven years have been $759,777, of which Great Britain supplied $684,489, and 
of printing presses $101,258, of which $88,869 is contributed by the United States. Tin 
plate has been on the free list since 1882 but printing presses have been dutiable for the 


period. 





AGRICULTURAL SocreTies.—Table vit shows the receipts and expenditure of 
Kilectoral District, Township and Horticultural Societies in Ontario for the years 1885, 
1886 and 1887. For the first of those years 87 Electoral District and 334 other societies 
made returns of tinancial statements, for the second year 87 and 330, and for the third 
year 88 and 330. There are small discrepancies in the balances, due in part to faulty 
book-keeping, but chiefly to the circamstance that a few societies have each year failed to 
forward their financial statements to the Department, The auditing of treasurers’ 
accounts appears to be done in a perfunctory way in too many cases, and this is a matter 
to which the directors of societies might give more attention than they do. Another 
item in the table calls for a word of explanation, viz., the Legislative grants. Excepting 
for a few societies in the outlying districts, the Legislative grants go to the Electoral 
District Societies, and are by them distributed to the local societies on a basis provided 
for in the Agriculture and Arts Act. Nearly the whole amount, therefore, of the appro- 
priation to local societies is paid out of the grants to Electoral District Societies, as shown 
under the head of expenditure, and the aggregate is made up in part of a cross-entry. 
The actual grant is the total under the head of receipts, less the sum under the head of 
expenditure. As indicating the financial prosperity of the societies, it will be observed 
that in 1885 the receipts were $338,205.76, in 1886 $353,645.89 and in 1887 $373,- 
496.72, while in 1885 the expenditure was $308,130.93, in 1886 $325,421.76 and in 1887 
$349,583.21. In 1887 the receipts fell short of the expenditure in 25 Electoral 
District and 61 local societies, and these balances due treasurers as shown separately in 


the table throughout. 
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TABLE No. I.—Statistics of the High, Public and Separate 
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ASLAN Ue Pee LRG ol MGclgONN Ur gen tp ty | sa ae 2610 |S 96, FBG Ia say ies rin Cyne ae 
BLM Rin eee tases | Ae ia Pompey Ore oom i han 2,736) 110; 0021. ane nel chen 2,860 
Bite tee agi eae LUD A Bennie ical plant oh 4 inet Vie 95891 101,012) ee OR) 2,925 
SO OOON eee sales de ROAR as a Me Ry UE Lt D797 AS46800 | se, ee 2,365} 663] 3,028 
SST RANT IO. Ue aMl am umd | bi SLY gee 2 SOD TAOS TOO Gin ecee 2,507| 670] 3,177 
SOLON ey Une k | A SRE AD MOLE Wh 2 S71 e158) 465) seamen, 2,505! 704] 3,209 
yA ROA UAL, Okabe tig t Weiser eee ere | Fate | ho eae | ee 2,959| 151,891] 52,630] 2,597| 779] 3,376 
BAe PTT gees see [citi ecco et aC Sana ache la 2,985} 168,159] 58,053; 2,551] $26] 3.377 
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64114:2871, 0... 92} 43,490| 473) 47,033!...... 8,200} 204,168} 71,679} 2,508] 1,031] 3,539 
GSMS WOOL Gee 95} 46,255] 487| 54,140]...... 3,284] 222,979] 78,043; 2,531! 977] 3,508 
PLS BSo ly aw 90, 47,659} 529! 63,0231 ..... 3,391} 243,935) 85,377; 2,562| 1,082) 3,594 
TOMA OFS) Ad 107| 57,552! 538] 76,707]...... 3,631| 262,673] 92,936] 2,727| 1,244] 3.971 
75) A459) Ly 112! 52,940] 473] 61,662]...... 3,772| 283,692} 98,491] 2,901] 1,183! 4,084 
81| 4,381) .....| 121] 61,564] 509] 74,850]... 3,848] 288,598; 104,653) 3,037] 1,050! 4,087 
88; 4,546]...... 127} 64,005} 504] 77,557 3,854] 301,104} 113,348] 3,019} 1,100! 4,179 
die Ord al eaters 123|h 71,084) S77 SI 10S tee 3,910] 316,287| 119,711] 2,960; 1,219] 4,179 
91) 74,982}. 131| 73,211| 559} 86,244]...... 3,995 32 08 128,714] 3,028] 1,216! 4,244 
95} 5,352 141| 76,121) 540] 85,910 4,013] 344,949] 131,505) 3,016] 1,317] 4,333 
95| 5,589!...... 139] 75,854] 546] 85,816]...... 4,077| 354,330! 141,343] 2,928] 1.507| 4.485 
TOA B74 yu 149] 81,562] 547] 94,241]...... 4,151) 365,552) 148,248] 2,849) 1,672] 4,521 
TOL aE. TIO ee, 151| 87,055] 576; 113,887]..... 4,222) 372,320] 149,528] 2,855) 1,727] 4,589 
102| 5,696! 2,712) 159, 94,820) 596] 124,181] 45 79|] 4,261) 382,719] 155,368] 2.767] 12913) 4,680 
101) 5,649) 2,542) 161; 95,848) 595] 117,647! 46 28|| 4,318] 399,305] 160,673] 23683] 2.077. 42760 
101} 6,608] 2,924] 165; 97,009! 588) 114,502/ 39 16]) 4.359) 411,746] 168,722] 2)681| 23145 4/896 
101) 7,351) 3,432) 172) 105,153) 611] 137,566] 40 08/| 4,403) 421,866] 171,603] 2,657] 2/272 4.929 
102| 7,490) 3,745: 174) 118,862] 654) 152,880) 40 82|| 4,438, 425,126) 177,923] 27557) 2°510 5,067 
104} 7,968) 4,040) 239} 141,812] 593) 210,005) 51 98|| 4,490; 433,256) 178,117| 23539] 23683 5,999 
108] 8,437] 4,460) 252) 165,358] 656] 234,215 52 51]) 4,562, 438,911] 181,067} 2,490] 2'883) 5.373 
108 7,871) 4,256) 248; 179,946) 726] 286,593] 67 34)| 4,592) 441,261! 181,048) 2,509) 2,949] 5,458 
108] 8,342! 4,499) 253  184,752| 730! 300,741) 66 85|| 4,678) 451,568! 186,800! 2.556} 3,189| 5,738 
104) 8,541) 4,789] 266] 195,906) 736| 304,948! 63 68] 4,875] 465,243] 199.704) 22685] 3.198! 5.883 
104! 9,229) 5,287/ 280) 211,607] 756) 343,710] 65 00) 4,955) 465,908] 204,635! 2:915! 3.919! 6.134 
104, 10,574) 6,054! 298) 223,010) 748) 396,010} 65 41/| 4,913) 463,405! 211/416) 23956] 3.184, 6/140 
104 12,136} 7,099] 320, 241,097| 753) 400,788, 56 46|| 4,932) 462,233] 206,369! 32052) 3,198 6.250 
104 12,910) 7,393) 335° 247,894] 740/ 413,930] 55 99|| 4,941] 457,734| 207,334| 35164] 3,239) 6,403 
104] 12,136) 7,424) 333) 257,218) 772) 345,850] 46 59|| 5,043] 451,449! 202/959) 372571 32291) 67548 
104) 12,348) 6,728) 332] 253,864) 765! 343,720/ 51 09|| 5,010 445,364] 200,602] 2/964] 3°503! 6,467 
104) 11,843! 6,454) 347| 266,317| 767) 348,946] 54 07|| 5,058, 438,192| 201,856] 2°732| 3’782l 614 
106) 12,737; 7,302 358) 282,776 790) 385,426] 52 78|| 5,109) 439,454/ 2077301) 2694] 3.964] 6/658 
107/ 14,250) 8,207] 365, 294,078| 806] 429,762) 52 37) 5,177) 444,868] 210,659] 2°646| 4.119! 62765 
109) 15,344) 8,797) 378) 307,517) 814) 477,797] 54 31|| 5,213] 458,297} 223/085] 276321 42271| 6/908 
| | 





*No report in consequence of a change in the School Law. 
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SCHOOLS. 


Schools of Ontario for the forty-five years 1842-86. 
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TABLE No. Il.—Summary Statistics of the High, Public and Separate Schools of Ontario for the 
thirty-three years 1854-86. 
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High, Public and Separate Schools. 
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Salaries paid teachers. 
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156 | 12 | 168 
146 | 12 | 158 
143 | 41 | 154 
13a as 
Le Loe pene 
130 12-41 448 
ATS Ma Ons eal ed 
119%]. end at 
LISh ee rind 
198,934 14 
139 | 14 | 153 
171 | 18 | 189 
205 | 24 | 229 
241 | 25 | 266 
269 | 24 | 293 
307 1) ez") 8386 
328 | 32 | 36 
353 | 38 | 391 
361 | 38 ; 399 
381 | 41 | 422 
373 | 49 | 422 
388 | 55 | 443 
368 | 55 | 423 
385 | 55 | 440 




















“ Average attendance for years 1854-66 does not include High Schools. 
+ Between 5 and 21 years of age (amended Act.) 











41,319 
43,774 
(38,229) 
49,129 





Total payments. 


3,344) 
5,618 
6,585 
5,112 | 
2,268 
3,922 
4,085 
4,081 
5,438 
3,245 
3,611 
3,997 
3,726) 
4,162| 
5, 967 
6,332. 
6,376! 
6,016 

11,942 

19,097 

22,910 

26,509 

31,769 

35,484 











51,000 
51,500 
54,234 
55,003 
58,791 


Sey inea | Average payments. 
om 


51 





SS ee 


23 











PUBLIC LANDS AND TIMBER LIMITS. 


TABLE No. I1I.—Statistics of the Area and Value of Public Lands sold and Timber Limits under 





license in Ontario in the twenty-one years 1867-87. 





Area of Lands so'd. 

















Year. a 
< 
4 
5 
Acres. 
1SGic en 11,592 
1868 23,299 
1869 33,275 
1870 37,538 
1871 78,037 
1872 113,623 
1873 98,715 
1874 96,995 
1875....| 51,952 
1876 51,387 
1877 35,506 | 
TSIS erie» do, LO4 
1879 25,071 
1880 30,722 
1881 88,543 
1882 At 98,814 
1883... 69,357 
1884 61,189 
1885 99,919 
1886. . 55,641 
1887 67,315 
Totals.| 1,267,654 
Average, ch ee 
annual | \ 60,365 
_sales..') 
























































cs bee 
NES ibe 1 ei 2 
= 3 e : e atee | c 3 
a0 aH a4 et = s 
s g 5 | S 5 
fhe S| hllsuahl >A aN a ae OE 
Acres Acres Acres Acres, $ | $ ¢. 
4,030 1,461 609 | 17,692 | 30,215 | 1 70 
9,528 4,322 2.835 | 39,984 | 60,649 | 1 52 
11,312 6,183 92.447 | 53,217 | 148,754 | 2 70 
10,162 | 3,256 1,263) 52,21 19 69,791 | 1 34 
8,535 3,702 1,998 | 92,272 | 158,566 1 72 
16,100 2,068 3,906 | 135,697 | 185,071 | 1 36 
33,448 4,908 | 18,244 | 150,315 | 215,376 | 1 43 
20,532 3,583 11,652 | 182,762 | 180,874 | 1 36 
6,434 1,945 4,622 | 64,958 | 79,960 | 108 
7,255 2,039 3,511 | 64,192 | 83,005 | 1 11 
5,287 3,551. 9,397 | 46,671! 59,340 | 1 28 
{757 | 2,290 3,375 | 48,595 | 51,055 | 1 05 
9,483 | 1,468 1,279 | 30,301] 35,219| 118 
1,977 1,002 1,389 | 35,090 | 31,955 | 0 91 
7,126 1,292! 1,295 | 98,256 | 64,508 | 0 66 
4,693 BBS 1,959 | 106,021 | 106,292 | 1 00 
. 3,238 448 s68 | 73,901 | 65,446 | 0 89 
3,669 337 730 | + 65,925 55,425 | 0 84 
1,270 66 1,572 | 102,827 | 92,093 | 0 90 
1,788 157 783 | 58,369 | 53,707} 0 92 
1,585 292 605 | 69,797 | 79,696 | 114 
164,209 | 44,929 | 62,264 | 1,539,056 | 1,901,997 | 1 24 
7,819 | 2,149 | DOGG hi POSE MMe OO: ala eeacen: 








Timber Limits. 

: 5g 
si pee eS 

Sq. Miles & 
6,155 | 107,649 
11,584 | 190,238 
12, 066 508,562 
12,005 379,965 
12,5384 | 570,882 
12,358 659,156 
14,555 568,725 
16,259 425,505 
15,769 : 377,504 
14,981 362,398 
16,132 409,340 
16,005 | 293,310 
16,084 342,894 
15,940 413,416 
15,612 537,934 
17,989 547,103 
| 16,886 480,490 
16,840 421,485 
17,215 657,298 
18,486 | 742,030 
15,850 | 1,019,517 

















IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GRAIN AND BREADSTUFES. 


TABLE No. IV.—Statement of Imports and Exports of Wheat, Corn, Barley, Oats, Pease, Flour, etc., 
for the Dominion of Canada, for the fifteen years ending June 30, 1887. 





| Exports not 














Total imports. |Total exports.; produce of pee or Value of 
Canada. deficit (-). totalicx ports. 
1873. | 
NVSIOA Geos. Site rete Bush, 5,804,630 6,405,673 2,025,932 601,043 8,944,139 
ey pate 5S eran ae se 8,833,643 6,949,595 6,242, 976 -1,884,048 3,988,370 
arley and Rye........ : 4,950,020 9 |e clale sie ates ps 2,956, 106 
ater tie Cas Re or eee x O29 ACT Ne SaeeG ec aatine ae : 217,028 
POR. soos s vase cers “ eee ath A Luss 15,251 4,826,664 938, 409 
CANS. Pier eer vismbete rete =e 30,366 Tl Ss lene eo eee 72,329 
Flour of Wheat and Rye. Bbls, 273,265 AEE 9,511 | 82 8 189,294 
Meal of all kinds....... 6 258,183 bes ; | 4 ale 
1874, A 
Wheat....... os AME Nee Bush. 8,390, 443 12,011,059 5, 429,842 3,620,616 15,046,712 
lndiamCorns 3. eee, “6 5,331,307 2,680,568 2,444,704 -2,650,739 1,778,121 
Bosley and Rye. Se. ss | aby (Bor ATO mal ite tee o ies ot | 4,076,855 
Ube. eee eeu ee ee es DOS; LOOT H cehtanmiy vtec: a ott fe 455,799 
nee oP OEE, 208s a Cae 1,717,129 ef oa | 152,028 
CALS S ereureice cect tab ata ac D009 tala eecs dees 132,928 
Flour of Wheat and Rye. Bbls.| 288,156 554,341 14,024 266,185 3,274,130 
Meal of all kinds ....... a 232,263 54,881 1,719 -177,382 237,885 
1875. 
Wheat Blo :ai stare ciateiciere state ke Bush 5,105,158 7,053,544 2,670,522 2 948,386 8, 420,785 
Indian Com. IRE Sette cs 3,679,746 2,080,090 | 2,051,691 | -1,599,656 1,589, 064 
arley and Rye ........ ares ,  LOLOIE Mike eae eet 5,363, 271 
8 op oy BD ce 2 2,989,839 | 1,446,795 
si eiaifapasevsianere 5D) ,ICY, sh atonioloy en onstrates stexs F : 
Pee Meas “ EE es 2 866, 404 26,623 | ¢ 11,092,124 | 2, 684, 306 
CAINE Barak fectnrian sro cir % LUT 0 hice fc eat ees 128,534 
Flour of Wheat and Rye. Bbls. 467,786 308,981 6,198 -158, 805 1,583,284 
Meal of all kinds. ...... ee 156,998 | SUL. ie abe cede seen ~126,272 140,398 
1876. 
Wheat ichdih see Sar Bush.| 5,838,156 | 9,248,390 | 3,177,997 | 3,410,234 10,416,636 
Indian’ Cornin:.202 50.2 08 3,689,528 | 2,047,040 2,037,741 -1,588, 488 1,447,907 
Sli Le: APO EAS PE SN 66 628,205 | BIIGA DSS | Ns Somes soe eee 2,016,028 1,139,261 
CASOun. se loRire eR tae yar 9ne | 2,399,608 30, 949 fee 1,971,789 
Beans. ce |p 10,208 1) roe | ee 1} 2,464,854 1 h5'S66 
ene han aa ee nee } SLO, O8 76 dl Ba geen 10,091,651 | 7,429,604 
Flour of Wheat and Rye. Bbls 376,114 419,936 | 4,432 43,822 2,205, 467 
Meal of all kinds. ...... As 153,690 64,756 795 —88,934 290, 701 
1877. | | | 
Wheat pat bass. MBL ota ipa a Bush 4,589,051 3,559,095 1,165,940 |! -1,029,956 4,102,210 
Tadian Corny siento a 8,260,079 4,083,174 4,081,662 -—4,176,905 | 2,583,173 
Barley eee ee “ 369, 801 6,587,180 241,483 6,217,379 4,721, 455 
UE fF pane is a Oe or OU « 65,414 95 065.2 ac seeped 29,651 65,162 
re Sine goes hereon CONGR - 1,697,968 3,996, 156 1,025, 872 2,298,188 1,658,079 
CASO eer Aet cee eee tee a | 1,753,439 7,022 1,509, 214 
Bdahe, 20 tabi oly cece: « \ 8,669 { 190,100: tl, eee | | 1,864,970 | ! 1197737 
ee SU OMY Ah acre tet sl __ 685 O20. ily eare eee Gee on | 3,293 3,018 
our of Wheat and Rye. Bbls 551,032 276,439 7,834 —274,593 1,525,230 
indian meals. ene is 294,342 1,499 201 sti —292,843 5,175 
6A) eee be oA J cs 4,012 33,727 10 | 29,715 151,386 
Other meal.. pe nae es 4,260 283 | - ke es ERE ss -3,977 988 
10 
NV eai aide ote, icy see = Bush. | 5,635,411 ! 8,509,243 4,115,708 2,873,832 | 11,631,128 
Indium Com...) 7. © es 7,387,507 | 3,987,600 3,936,945 | -3,999,907 2,678,289 
EBON thea ee 9, Ser a een ta A 302,147 7,943,342 275,943 7,241,195 4,488, 634 
MES PERS AB aR 4 146,823 452,420 36,595 305,597 279,169 
ey iS don tian eee ss ae 2,162,292 2,430, 841 90,779 268,549 1,046,285 
CASE INaaeny ne ee. ee Were +s 2,420,049 5 1,984,115 
Bee te ; | $9,589 1 PT So9 137 |} 2ASL 79 1] "7 a0p 
CC CLAN sah ou enter AG 730 5,920 page 5,190 6,008 
Flour of Wheat and Rye. Bols. 316,403 479,245 2,814 162,842 2, 757,688 
dnidian meal’ \wio ae oe ae 226,850 1,389 278 -225,461 4,609 
Ostineal) 0 ere ie. a | 3,005 | 6 Wy: 9 Wo ee Ee os 4 171,506 754,257 
Other meal...... ee 1,615 LSLO3 [tie hea a aeons —512 4,200 
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TABLE No. [V.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GRAIN, Erec.—Continued. 


1879. 
VERE peer etre ars 5 ush 
ANCIAICOTIO Ted oo «<0 = 
Dette 2 CA . 
Omari cate tacts o00 & 
(OS 2S bse Rape ie 
eres wie ore 5c chee cee a 
See oe cw csae es ey 
OPER eR SLAIN. 5.5 souse einen s ; 


Flour of Wheat and Rye. Bbls. | 
Mudianl meals we. sco. 


Oatmeal.c. 52 RA ics 3 oe 
Otherineate wes has cees.s ch 
1880. 
RLOcbbs) <i cles nek hoes Bush. 
Fiidian (Corn) o6 tte ee “ 
BORE TOV oaths nkiete Sc ore Me 
Ree fae tes ssn ete's . 
Mater Fettian: saaciearels ig 
POAC ONL «ee Teh ots Skee ae ‘ 
esas. fais. St ae Rte a 
OGmer era. o,f 26s. ones a 


Flour of Wheat and noe Bbls. 
indian meal.....,... 





Wheat 


SCAMS ER Reese e tee a oedstamuers 
Other grain ........~-- 

Flour of Wheat and Rye. Bbls. 
Radian meals. 4 cece. 0. 
Ontiinenl sy rea cts ess 


WCAG Ce. fence as eee Bush. 


Ofner eran: fcc ne ae 
Flour of Wheat and Rye. Bbls. 
Indian meal., 


eee oe « se 4% 4 


66 


Quer era 2. ccs ws. » 
Flour of Wheat and Rye. Bbls. 
Tndiamemeal,..: 24.5.4 2 = 


Wari iiesl as. . askew ee ss 
Other meal... 2... “ 
883. 
AVNER Fes lo Bei tah miedo CC Bush. 
j veh RA (Ofer a tye A eee eee 
OMe eter ss oi 
(G9 Se eee eee e 
OS) Sak eee Ree rae “s 
{Dat co Ae ee ea ay 
Iason tie (Dae eee oS OedenSe bas | 
| 


Oya i erriee) ee a 





4,768,733 
7,617,421 
43,933 
74,238 


7,521,594 
6,377,387 
15,635 
18,636 
176,926 
2,979 
6,466 

61 
113,165 
172,446 
1,248 
207 


7,339,689 


2,931,220 
3,918,031 
9,491 
1,447 
73,022 
3,641 
12,709 
105 
200,858 
133,505 
820 

165 


4,954,174 
2,425,668 
16,465 
45,377 
292, 685 
2, 353 
23,732 
80 
301,551 
130,545 
1,182 
271 


| 


Total imports.|/Total exports. 


9,767,555 
5,429,359 
5.393, 212 

641,694 
2,514,598 
2715,252 
59,175 
5,439 
580,776 
1,200 
102,116 
1,663 


12,169,493 
4,547,942 
7,241,379 

970,463 
4,742,028 
3,819,412 

75,214 

15,488 

561,484 

1,367 

111,393 

1,842 


9,092,279 
5,257,604 
8,811,278 
870,296 
2,926,532 
4,245,590 
108,997 
2,887 
501,555 
LBI7 
54,480 
544 


6,433,533 
2,229, 900 
11,588,446 
1,281,678 
4,148,865 
3,521,496 
95,643 
187,760 
508, 120 
736 
49,642 
4,142 


10,733,535 
819,605 
8,817,216 
1,093,112 
1,024,053 
2,339,287 
142,429 
106,018 
526,340 
279 
67,016 

4 433 











Exports not 
produce of 
Canada. 


3,156,831 
5,427,530 
9,290 


eooereseoevreerere 


7,078,988 
4,546,373 


ee 


es2eeeee eo SOP 


enreoeo ees event 


eee ev ceevtreeeos 


ole cate) sj eile, 6" ela vtaye mi 


Pe ee 


eeoeoeer «eee cere 


wevrett sere rece 


istsics el Shel ey eee) ashe 


4,866,077 
819,353 


oe. bis) HEOe. & (e628) s. 'ew 


Oe oe 6) oie Oe 0 0! Te 


CHR CM) ee oe de 


Net 


surplus or 
deficit (-). 





4,998,822 
-2,188, 062 
5,349,979 
567,456 
444,063 
2,712,909 
51,988 
5,402 
265,143 
—220,288 
96,638 

596 


4,647,899 
1,829,445 
7,225,744 
951,827 
4,565, 102 
3,816,433 
68,748 
15,427 
448 319 
-171,079 
110,145 
1,635 


1,752,590 
2,197,288 
8,794,345 
870,071 
2,841,598 
4,241,803 
102,493 
2,796 
265,028 
-176,677 
53,521 

304 


3,502,313 
-1, 688,131 
11,578,955 
1,280,231 
4,075,843 
3,517,855 
82,934 
187,655 
307,262 
-132,769 
48,822 
3,977 


5,779,361 
1,606,063 
8,800,751 
1,047,735 
801,368 
2,336,934 
118,697 
105,938 
224,789 
-130,266 
65,834 
4,162 








Valu2 of 


$ 
9,748.795 
2,754,585 
4,793,887 
364,479 
843,619 
2,056,079 
53,207 
2,399 
2,603,118 
3,407 
409,151 
4,625 


13,549,876 
2,184,912 
4,489,585 

712,223 
1,715,495 
2,977,045 

76,986 
6,246 
3,019,717 
3,307 
477,397 
4,693 


9,636,505 
2,615,744 
6,261,383 
783,840 
1,191,873 
3,478,003 
117,832 
1,457 
2,470,120 
3,997 
236,191 
1,742 


8,152,610 
1,353,738 
10,114,623 
1,191,119 
1,729,300 
3,191,874 
197,687 
185,598 
2,941,740 
2,473 
207,710 
13,074 


11,708,374 
586,020 
6,293,233 
744,613 
460,821 
2,161,708 
212,530 
59,435 
2,703,078 
1,077 
280,572 
11,809 





total exports. 
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TABLE No. IV.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GRAIN, Ero.—Continued. 
| | 
| Exports not Net | Viet f 
Total impcerts.;Total exports.; produce of surplus or | fot “ iy t 
Canada. deficit (-). nA eh 
1884. | $ 
(NGO a beh saree ate lcxenl c Bush 3,604,442 | 3,021,188 2,275,662 -583, 254 3,359, 192 
Vnginn Com uw ee ae 5,996,412 3,806,474 3,794,550 —2,189, 238 2,485, 846 
BAY oh ho art age CAA eng i 28,093 TOO; 202 Nl Catena ae 7,752,169 5,104,642 
Sey SEER SER een OA fa 30,459 902,484 29,515 872,025 595,692 
Oat. oe sc eras oe 242,615 1,431,744 85,024 1,189,129 534,196 
POnSO Scania eines oi 1,695 2,255,591 54,494 | 2; 253,896 2,059, 160 
Bewnwiect, secs tee eae Ee 15,496 55,924 5 40,428 92,721 
Otherioraiay 7 late cee es 68 DORO CG, Vie gre Seen nase cd 90,508 59,007 
Flour of Wheat and Rye. Bbls. 565,376 | 284,504 87,115 -280,872 1,440,657 
Tndianvimeal ss 2 .cies ites 129,239 367 316 _ -128,872 1,080 
Oabiieal?. woe. an eseeres ; 1,425 60, 656 4,755 59,231 247,079 
Other ee OR ae 2 244 12,357 1,050 12S a 33,258 
We puget act ceil uaa ateee toes Bush 3, 128,143 5,423,805 | 3,082,849 25295, 662 | 5,061,005 
Tndian Cori snr r sche: ss 3,508,529 | 2,007,674 1,988,789 —1,500,855 | 1,293,862 
Bauloyoend eee ete z 14,717 0-067 SOB et Uae se eae | 9,052,678 5,508,833 
Bye ee is EL a 17,108 | 304,341 17,045 | 287,239 191,163 
Oats es 314,922 2,367,605 8,603 2,052,683 896,739 
Perse nem Rett Loa Witt - 2,739 | 2,698,778 | 625 | 2,696,039 2,078,613 
Beams: Aiep Sh eae nae J 15,099 193,620 | 18 178,521 185,897 
OPMETIOTAIR AA ion entre es 26 DOLADD) Wen eesdeiee eae 55,42 33, 126 
Flour of Wheat and Rye. Bbls. 565,655 | 161,054 37,27 ~404, 601 ) 716,739 
Lidtan meal ee Seles 122,449 483 369 —121,966 1,469 
Opsineals. Alin, VlGr Vik sey i 1,976 | 67,108 1,508 65,132 255,239 
Other meal. Ee irae a 214 VgAOS VER tomers wee | 7,194 19,377 
886. 
Wat aime sets.e aa Bush. 2,373, 230 5,705, 874 2,286,706 3,332,644 5,190,424 
Indian Cornus cueteesss | 4,528,878 | 2,667,401 2,666, 907 —1,861,477 1,390,796 
PBaLOV , Aertomine ois ea : 8,212 | BOOS ORs | aor ere eens 8,546,090 5,724,693 
Eee GE ea A Sat es 18 LTOS FOL Vc See Oe pete Fo 170,746 98,666 
(GL aoe ape ae es ae eat fe 220,001 4,215,329 65,341 3,995,328 1,478,435 
Pease eet tite, Senate cs 4,298 3,219,159 18 3,214,861 2,207,120 
eeriete: cure ehtneAce ne 7,240 | 156,171 83 148 931 156,309 
Oper ralttie sass oe an 23 pol Ars Wied Pe tat ct kel ahs | 89,688 40,701 
Flour of Wheat and Rye. Bbls, 215,507 415,397 29,298 | 199,890 1,875,979 
imaran “neal aan. hee) 125,107 907 650 —124,200 2,305 
Oatmeal hei og een te 1,406 79,409 3,483 «| 78,003 820,908 
Other meal. . Po oe 182 7,097 705 | 6,915 21,888 
87. 
Wieathncee oso nes Bush 3,550,844 9,127,045 3,495,319 | 5,576,201 7,859,538 
Tanda: Cortes... .csuee s 5,304, 639 3,373,764 3,371,257 | 1,930,875 1,646,736 
ISATLOVA Wey inite le aa ue 5,053 9,456, 964 sreck whs te onesies 9,451,911 5,257,889 
EUVIG su neitane ac ses artapaane yy 4,589 i A ae aes ie OR hae 119,838 67,269 
Guta, weal eee “ 42,669 5048040. Mita any SO 2,005,571 653,837 
Peaseiser ecto oc aan ¥ 5,719 DO Hs Tk Ly a reer ere ete 3,970,052 2,507,404 
POO S 1 eAlerts aE 6,630 198,467 149 191,837 | 207,625 
Othererain’. 4.200074 fa 322 €53308) hl arene iced 67,981 | 20 OTT 
Flour of Wheat and Rye. Bbls. 174,488 531,152 10,939 356,664 2,366,472 
Indian meal ee ete wae 137,493 966 699 136,527 2,188 
CORT CAN eres. se nab Meets re 1,205 AS OGD) 0, ue seaeammeres ease 46,857 189, 222 
Other meal,.-: Nace Baal 230 6,455 19 6,225 _ 20,373 
Vearly average for the several] | 
years ending Jun: 30, 1887: 

Wheat (15 years)........ Bush. ), 035,661 7,884, 087 3,599,032 2,848, 426 8,854, 929 
Indian Corn (15 years).. ‘“‘ 5,617,311 3,464,519 3.396, 443 —2,152,792 2,025,098 
Barley (11 years)...... Pine 75,435 | 8,258, ZL 48,049 8,182,836 5,704, 260 
Rye slevears is. ois oe e 36,758 627,886 12,898 591,128 463,036 
Oats Atyears) oo 25.8223 3 566,912 2,463,587 103,130 1,896,675 953, 424 
Pease (9 years).......... es 3,284 3,198, 926 * 6,158 3,195,642 2,524, 167 
Beans (9 years).......... | 11,229 120,627 46 109,398 144,533 
Other grain (11 years)...“ 198 57,408 2 57,210 38,746 
Flour of Wheat (14 yrs. ) Bbls. 334,875 436,380 205725 101,505 2,248,816 
Indian Meal (11 years).. ‘‘ ALOU) 974 Dp | —169,177 2,826 
Oatmeal (11 years),.../. ** 2,065 | 71,102 pees ae 75,037 320,828 
Other meal (11 years).. i : 790 4,302 300 | 4,328 12,366 











* In the Trade returns of 1884 there i 18 an apparent error of entry of 54, 492 bush. of pease exported as 


mot produce of Canada, the total imports for the previous six years being only 16,798 bushels. 


apparent errors occur in exports of oatmeal, 


‘ 


+ Similar 
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EXPORTS OF THE DOMINION. 


TABLE No. V.—Statement of the quantities and values of Exports the growth, produce and manufacture 
of the Dominion of Canada for the seven fiscal years ending June 30, 1887; also, the average prices 
of articles for each year, computed from the declared values. 





2 RM Beg TA ie Eas MLD, I 


Articles. 
THe MINE: 

tons 

OCeY ) 4. 
~ $ 

Gold bearing quartz, 
dust, nuggets, etc...... $ 
tons 
Gypsum, crude Bo alse 
$ 
Oils, mineral, coal and eae 

kerosene .......... 
cts 

Ore: 

tons 
Antimony ....... $ 
$ 
tons 

WOPPOL UL Ih. nice 
$ 
tons 
iota hi eae Andes A $ 
$ 
, tons 
Manganese...... $ 
$ 
tons 
Sina $ 
$ 
tons 
Phosphates: . 5 sa... $ 
$ 
bush 
PATA ne cop ttt ak ah, ae aoe $ 
‘( cts 
tons 
Sand and gravel..... : 


~ eve ese eee eer eoe 


Stone and marble un- 
wrought 


tons 
{eg 
3 


MEET ALTICICS .o00 eee o' $ 
Total values. ......5- $ 

THE FISHERIES. 
od, including _ had- lb 
dock, ling and pol- $ 
lock sitegn beac. cts 
cwt 
do dry salted...... $ 
$ 
cwt 
do wet salted...... $ 





1881. 


420,055 
1,123,091 
2.67 


767,318 
130,961! 
119,399 
91 
2,456 
631 
25.7 








46 
3,921 
85.24 

19,802 
150,412! 
7.60 
44,677 
114,850 
2.57 





ee 





es ereecece soe 
eevee er ee ee 


ee 


41,481 





2,767,829] 3,013,573 


150,850 
3,170 
21 


943,304 
3,164,665 
3.35 
2,330 


9,553 
4.10 





1882. 


491,311) 
1,078,704 
2.56 


930,151 


130,062 
127,139 
98 


662 
186 
20.5 


130 
4,73 

36.41} 
44,744 
139,245) 
3.11 
43,835 

135,463 


eeeowe esas 


ey 





75,056 | 





219,383 
4,135 
1.9 


872,423 
3,387,811 
3.88 


9,942 
32, 875 


3.30 





1883. 


430,081 
1,087,411 
9.53 











100 
14,200 
142.00) 


14,478 
302,716 
20.91 


197,185 
17,511 
8.9 


63,426 


17,755) 


28 
148 
3,043 





20.56 


26,578 
73,368 
2.76 


60,774 





2,970,886 


489,200 
14,846 
3.0 


725,334 
3,653,083 
5.04 


23,792 
110,496 
4.64) 














1884, 1885. 1886. 1887. 
451,631! 479,706} 493,508! 527,004 
1,201,172) 1,468,166] 1,416,160) 1,522,272 

2.66 3.06 2.87 2.89 
952,131 999,007| 1,210,864] 1,017,401 
155,851} 116,415} 107,237) 148,533 
160,607 120,046] 114,736! 166,514 

1.03 1.03 1.07 112 
327,563} 954,966} 260,449) 310,667 

7,546 97,303 30,957 11,151 

2.3 2.9 11.9 3.6 

| 

132 720 903 214 
4,855 33,700 38,320 12,110 
36.78 46.81 42.44 56.59 

1,677 1,257 5,224 5,267 
914,044] 246,230) 291,397] 181,545 
127.64} 195.89} 55.78 34.47 
25,308! 54,367 7,542 23,387 
66,549|. 182,074 23,039 71,944 

2.63 2.43 3.05 3.08 

885 748 2,074 1,86 
15,851 22.790 45,608 60,162 
17.91} 30.47! 21.99 87.93 

37 31! 81 40 

12,920! 7,539 25,137 24,937 
349.19) || 248.19], 810.33) ) |). 628.48 
91,471; 18,984 25,974 22, 803 
453,322| 362,288} 481,951] 396,449 
91.11 19.08) 16.63 17.39 
181,742} 107,523] 384,493) 106,643 
17,408] . 12,326 26,749 9,463 

9.6 11.5 7.0 8.9 
61,575} 90,015} + 102,795] 185,627 
14, 152 23,590 23,195 28.907" 

P28 26 23 7 

864 377 282 48 
11,445 4642 4,552 1,300 
13.25 12,31 16.14 27.08 
12,954 15,736 15,259' 12,205 
52,478 52,206 61,950 65,601 

4.05 3.32 4.06 5.37 
62,612; 127,630) 206,532) 241,903 

ie 3,639,537| 3,951,147) 3,805,959 

130,541} 452,000: 276,469! 189,916 
4,749 3,746 1,786! 4,344 
3.6 0.8 0.6 2:3 

850,582! ' 847,703] 761,222} 819,716 

3,739,600] 3,053.321, 2,384,500} 2,524,531 
4.39 3.60 3.13 3.08 
95,932 32,773 12,715 1,534 
89,607 92,912 33,306 2,764 
3.46 2.84 2.62! 1.80 
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TABLE No. V.—EXPORTS OF THE DOMINION—Continued. 






























































Articles. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. | 1885. 1886. 1887. 
H 
NAN SRK URE: Lan uaa ae NinRG cae Tiny Pere ik 
Tue FISHERIES—Con. | 
Cod, including had- ( bbls 770 478 1,562 1337 589 97,307 340 
dock, ling and pol- $ 2,173 1,582 8,461 5,735 1,272 281,353 383 
lock, pickled ...... $ 2.82 Sool 5.42 4.29 2.16 2.89 1.13 
lb 12,200 19.510 28,078 OTL Oia nie BN nc ER eke chy 
do smoked. ....... $ 453 1,233 2,000 DIS ech Kiale c CU RETO Le aes Lee 
cts oy 6.3 rae a peeenegts rd iA Scone ree Mme og (A 
lb 729,962 297,251 488,095 700,703 531,742! 333,794, 2,282,687 
Mackerel, fresh...... $ | 22,355 13,039 18,372 29,589 9,017 13,916 42,495 
cts Sol 4.4 3.8 4.2 ur 4.2 1.9 
bbls 167,285 74,841 67,449 95,816 119,757 96,446 94,327 
do pickled......... $ 794,194 453,113 520,335 876,797 802,942 509,374| | 657,729 
$ 4,75 6.05 fever Oot 6.70 5.28] 6.97 
lb 79,865 146,080 183,502 344,520 230, 866 233,140 278,990 
Halibut, fresh ....... $ 4,095! 6,851 12,161 12,311 7,358 18,266 11,382 
cts 5.1) 4.7 6.6 3.6 Bue Dist 4.1 
rbls 2 2 18 60 AD as ad acne 
do pickled, j25%s2. $ 12 132 92 519 2AO le het pee 
$ 6.00 6.00 5.11 8.65 BI Oahc Rta teks |e iets aera 
lb | 4,960,561; 4,811,799} 1,409,060) 1,097,786) 1,556,105) 3,446,036) 14,653,937 
Herring, fresh....... g 34,104 51,568 26,857 13,573 16,450 29,724 94,92 
cts 0-7 Oa 1.9 gee ang Lee 0.9 0.6 
bbls 85,624 98,007 123,883 ES Yeroy gM alee ta bw eye) 69,256 69,592 
do pickled... $ 302,502 356,316 505,730 539,911 463,389 202,605 245,010 
$ 3.53 3.64 4.08 3.93 3.07 2.93 3.02 
lb | 8,464,526! 10,730,637) 8,452,529) 7,859,948, 10,442,712] 5,493,806] 5,961,543 
do smoked......... g 127,220 159,821 169,385 154,257 150,593 74,53 100,585. 
cts | 1.5, 1.5) 2.0 2.0! 1.4 g ege LT 
Sea-fish, other, fresh...... $ | 3,070 1,562! 150,264 211,369 30,300! 44,605 46,661 
ules! 19.0701) ao.abs 8,729 7,607 6,877! 3,050 ~—-2,170 
do pickled yi). 25. $ 46,328 39,453 41,078 33,573 26,246! 11,695 10, 453: 
g 4.65 Pa 4,71 4.41 Bate 3.83 4 82 
lb 96,280 118,086 682 LOS 495) soak fae 6,940 39,398 
do preserved Capea $ 7,419 8,995 UW5lal 11,748 Sc grasa atta 221 1,242 
cts | beh 7.6 Gel yp VLD RSI eee 3.2 es 
bbls 451 360 412 542 525 2,686 949 
Oysters, fresh ....... $ 959 742 849 1,691 932 6,063 1,504 
g 2213 2.06 2.06 2.01 1.78 2.26 1.58 
1D cee | 1,824 DAW evans Che 15,071 L,2iG i yee: 
Comm Cansian neue. SA AER alee 309 SRO NG ae ee 918 285 tees Soa 
“ey FT| pe ae 16.9 nb Bia) hg emer 6:4 23 Oe oa ie 
bbls 399 2,922, 5,107 10,103 20,687 32,077 31,996: 
Lobsters, fresh ...... $ 1,328, 14,410 31,364 40,916 52,469} 81.761 80,782 
§ Boo 4.93 6.14 4.05| 2.54 2.05 ey 
Ib | 18,295,502; 14,809,152; 15,106,980 10,818,187! 14,584,890} 14,094,572! 12,772,577 
do preserved....... $ | 1,347,901] 1,431,741] 1,478,895, 1,145,614/ 1,653,178] 1,662,992] 1,379,243 
cts 10.1 De! 9.8! 10.6 1S 11.8 10.8 
lb | 1,232,169; 1,016,888} 1.262,809| 1,059,761} 2,133.154 2,159,500; 1,328,542 
Salmon, fresh........ $ 125,378 139,053 180,563 152,035 223,249 219,518). 14 Oe 
cts 10.2 43.7 14.3 14.3 10.5 tO; 2 LOT 
lb 4,028 | 4,487 8,743 15,867 sau 5,238 1,396: 
do smoked......... $ 470 739 1,318 2,007 | 1224 1,025: 925, 
cts Lay 16.5] ay 12/6 14.6 19.6 1621 
lb | 2,842,183} 7,488,020} 10,977,223 7,348, 417 5,040,940; 4,087,223} 5,335,019: 
do. Cannediec. ci e.5% $ 297,992| 897,172} 1,156,22. 802,017 510,893 413,817 602, 465 
cts 10.5) 12.0 10.5 10.9 TOG 10.1 11.3 


$ 46,622 76,463 83,746 67,832 73,551 48,416 49,019 


$ 12.20 11.60 13.63 14.21 10.03 9.09 9.82 


bbls 3,821 6,589 6,143 4,774 7,330 EVA 4,990: 
do pickledé..:.5. +i 
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TABLE No. V.—EXPORTS OF THE DOMINION—Continued. 





Articles. 1881. 1882. | 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 


i a —E——E a 
es cents | neers eee | ee es fees ee | es | RL 


THE YISHERIES— Con. 
Fish, all other, fresh ..... $ 211,679 258,996: 240,912 342,074 447,396 a 461,833 


bbls 1,028 3,987 6,488 4,959 2,696 1,801 3,818 
do pickledaey..) '. .:: 


$ 4,910 27,143 33,144 23,767 10,840 10,659 19,959 
$ 4.78 6.81 Dodd 4.79 4.02 5.92 5.23 








Fish Oil: 
gals | 184,052) 214,240] 228,762! + 260,150] 175,734 98,041! = 30,348 
Ge es ben cs $ 90,5561 99,756] 122,731! 125,634! 67,0761 45,387 9,733 
$ .49 47 BA .48| 38) 46 32 
‘gals 4,963| 44,205 3,008 6,013} RUN so ae a 26,164 
SP any 4 $ 2,443| 17,727 1,622 3,464 Ab OW meee 8,656 
$ 49 .40 54 .58 BBO beuea deena 33 
gals 10,347] 10,876 1,800 9,771 5,417 6.4061 eee 
Wihaleneh ett: $ 4,302} | 5,151 723 4,342 2,447 2664). Lica 
$ 46 47! .40 43 45 PWT ee ean 8. 
gals 77,182| 114,622| 83,031] 52,245) 113,565] 51,538] 33,079 
Othersaecet. $ 22,735} 38,660| 32,089] 20,229] += 47,263} +=: 15,746 8,591 
$ 29 .34 .39 39 42 31 26 
Wurs and skins of marine 
ace ke ee $| 105,246; 79,688! 145,042] 87,828! 179,242! + 231,910] 307,732 
Other articles ............ $ ae - 75,843] 66,623! 44,513] 31,078] 75,403] 62,036 








Total values ....... tl 6,867,715. 7,682,079| 8,809,118] 8,591,654] 7,960,001) 6,843,388) 6,875,810 


Tuer FOREST: 





Ashes, leached .........+. $ 10,215} 17,308] 49,994 21,161; «16,613; 16,106] 18,675 
bbls | 10,149] 11,109 7,801 7,495 5,959 5,543 4,770 

do pot and pearl.. 4 $i 290,586] 328,879] 268,055] 224,544] + 156,322| 131,163| 127,588 

$ 28.63 29.60 34.36 29.96 26.23 23.66 26.75 

















erds! 101,553] 91,791] 65,194] —_-75,982| 74,798] 49,014] 52,755 
Bark fortanning....< $ 481,758] 431,562] 321,991] 399,598) 364,053) 221,815] 235,787 
g 4.74 4.70 4.94 5.26 4.87 4.53 4.47 
m.ft 1,895 1,417 1,560 1,250 1,459 815 743 
Ber rere arnt 8) «8,081 |), 82,858)) 9 BO1G7) 20,851)" ab ATA 4 AB SLL) + “15088 
CN ae 8 RE aS g 19.30 23.19 23.18 23.96! 18.15 22.84 20.25 
crds | 145,594) 170,575} 164,900 158,697| 145,248) 165,178} 152,228 
Wirewood............ 312,170| 367,484}  388,910| 353,829, 316,647] 313,480) 311, 931 
2.14 2.15 2.36 2,23 2.18) 2.02 2.05 

Hop, hoop, telegraph and | 
other poles util ns ses g | 159,594; 205,054, 227,191} 181,046} 84,789] 106,745) 92,697 
pes 9,093] 25,331! 36,588] 23,943) ~—« 12,895} 12,430 9,286 
Knees and futtocks..{. $ 8,102 26,715 33,660 18,691 9,619 6,031 7,156 
$ .89 1.03 92 .78 75 5) Mia 
erds 1,324 578 B01 466 455 214! 218 
Lathwood...... ee toes 7,272 4,626 4,031 3,421 1,843, 1,785 1,056 
g 5.49 8.00 8.05 7.34 4.05 8.34 4.84 

Logs: 

a m.ft 5,399. nau 4,374 4,869 3,643 7,001 4,227 
Tiorloclke ae g 14.452)  13,122| 20,814} 19,639] 14,890] 28,885) 17,592 
g 2.68 3.49 A 76 / 03 4.09 4.13 4.16 
m.ft 3,784 5,019 1,620 2,225 1,151 1,190 388 
Ont eee: g 49,6481 74,883] 29,8191 30,899) 15,671) 14, 417 7,755 
$ 13.12 14.92, 16.38] 13.66 13.62 12.12 19.99 
m. ft 2,640 1,313 2,863 9741 380 2,869 6,350 
Pin te aye |! 90,276] 16,001) 18,812 8,012 2,300| 24,4521 49,249 
$ | 7.68 12.19 6.57 8.23 6.05) 8.52 7.75 
m.ft | 4,332 5,980 6,255 6,820|  11,168| 17,566] 17,526 
Spruce ....0s sees g!  15,584/ 22,681} 30,858) 81,793) 49.474, 82.016) 88,773 
g | 3.60 3.79 4.93 4.66 4.43 4.67 5.07 
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TABLE No. V.—EXPORTS OF THE DOMINION—Continued. 


Articles. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886, 1887. 


———— am fe 2 | EC 





Logs—Continued. : 
m. ft 21,677; 30,762 28,872 31,081 31,487 37,667 






















































































38,243 
IML others tise. | $ 96,114; 156,448} 162,249)  140,027/ 143,523] 164,195) 183,276 
$ ‘ss 5.09 5.62 4.51 4.56 4.36 4.79 
Lumber, viz: 
pes 43, 408 46,183 24,296 pA SOOM se NP. I A Oh 
Battens ...0!... $) 10,693 10,739 4,591 4,244 12,640 10,979 6,695 
$ 125 es) 19 US eck TR ae eee 
st.h 260,305} 263,594} _ 266,068) 286,214/ 211,604, 244,977) _ 249,072 
Diealare wataonre $ | 8,676,768] 7,945,501} 8,656,541! 8,595,623! 6,385,277! 7,652,828 7,490,104 
g 33.33 30.14 32.53 30.03 30.18 31.24 29.96 
sth} 10,793 10,101 12,125! 12,774 9,828 10,982) 11,465 
Deal ends....... 1 § | 324,914] 246,007] 829,545], 815,815) 265,039} 802,085) 262,578 
$ | 30.01 24.35 27.18 24,72! mee 27 50 22.90 
eth eed ee | 177,392} 162,293 157,842) 212.5841 147,707! 150,288] 249,648 
ab a Ee Ae Spee & 180,754} 208,781!  280,637| 351,460, 270, 297 | 258,259, 348,931 
pickets ......-. 8 1.02 1.29 1.46 1.65 1.83 1072 1.42 
Planks. boards & fmtt 652,621| 699,777| 632,148! 670,701} 655,900] - 585,203/ 580,827 
Aan S no Oanae $ | 7,101,532) 8,267,862] 8,022,095! 8,439,994! 8,053,878] 6,637,878] 7,007,437 
JOIStS .. +--+. § 10.88 Lived, 12.69 12.58 12.28 11.34 12.06. 
post 19,118 20,137 15,607; 16,361 15,631 18,104 13,995: 
Scantling........ 8 132,725] 149,078) 145,414, 118,133) 119,575] ~—-151,370| 106,387 
ee 6.94 7.40 7.40 72 7.65 8.36] 7.60 
m 533 710 770 127 566! 526| 529) 
Staves, standard. g 107,470! 108,958 95,696 42,113 13,705 14,521 14,698 
g 201.63} 153.46] 124.28! 331.60 O45 01 27.61 27.78 
te ees a | 12,868 31,258] 38,176 55,231 67,300 81,085 65,177 
do other & head- g 102,863] 185,059, 250,953]  291,562' 345,796, 330,686, 277,718 
Ings. ......+0. $ 7.99 5 92 6.57 5.28 5 .14| 4.08 4.26, 
All other'n.e.s....... 8} 45,982 88,506 91,941! 158,877] 201,907] 357,344] 587,356 
pes 74,194, 34,921 27,597 28,260 17,398 25,2438 13,580: 
Masts and spars..... $ 54,595 35,520; 44,197 45,530 42,691 37,454 28,652 
g 74 1.02 1.60 1.61 2.45 1.48 2.11 
prs B56], B58 867! BEB) essa” ap cichenn ss eee eens eae 
(Kara eee lain ale g 870}, 1,007 1,922 0 1 cl daly | 4 fe Lea eee see a 
lg 1.56 1.80 PEE, De aes a. Peed Bech 3 
m} 93,318 99,346} 100,411 94,951 79,176! 69,154 71,933 
Shingles....... +. ae & 188,444} 238,585) 283,530, 207,984) 183,732] 142,347| 151,128 
g 2.02 2.40 2.82) 2.19 2.32 2.06 2.10 
crds 1,168 1,516 637 721 756 ri. 503 
Shingle bolts ........ g 3,386 5,653 2,685 2,857 2,906 936] ° 3,410 
g 2.90 3.73 4.29, 3.96 3.84 3.45 6.78 
‘and railroad { Pcs | 2651,955, 2,748,848) 2,126,668} 1,429,319, 760,435) 1,858,398) 1,797,260 
Sleepers and railroa $ | 324,568] 637,969] 554,328) 415,313] 197,826] 367,457/ 355,946 
TES - sees cece cess g .09 23 26 29 26 oi (205 
erds 40,996] 153,495 66,701 47,408 39,616 50,333! «50,621 
Stave bolts .......... $ 100,574; 160,376] 211,484} 132,183 97,863} 116,900] 121,263 
g 2.45 1.04 8ii7| 2.79 2.47 2.32 2.40 
No. LEU 2OSIES Bee | 99,884! 51,975 58,110) 806,558) 992,904 
Sugar box shooks.... g 69,415 80,482 50,699 30,213 28,710 86,106) 132,483 
g Ce Neen ee ii 58 .49 eT: .13 
' | 
Timber, square, viz: | : 
Wee a, tons 9,302 7,706 8,202 9,098 8,452 7,119| 3,600 
Aah iid ocead $ 108,053 95,621; 101,184 115,095] 111,770 83,490 43,388 
$ 11.62 12.41 12.34 12.65 13.22 11.73 12.05 
tonsil © 86605 25,360 25,355 42,396) 31,803 37,735) 18,947 
Birch setnye. ss ‘ g 255,826! 170,081; 194,345}  301,204{ 246,031] 265,273] ~- 182,936 
$ 6.98} 6.71 7.66 7.10 7.74 7.03 7.02 
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TABLE No. V.—EXPORTS OF THE DOMINION—Continued. 





Articles, 


Timber—Continued. 





tons 

hing vee { $ 
$ 

tons 

1 Te $ 
$ 

tons 

Rae cis, kc ae ae $ 
8 

tons 
Pine, white.....- 1 $ | 
8 | 

tons 

Piney redtsie.:.’. 1 $ 
> 

tons 

Al otherieaies.:. 1 $ 
$ 

Otherarticles ....0¢ 0 s.e0es $ 


ANIMALS AND THEIR PRO- 
DUCE: 





No 

Lorca ir cats eas 1 $ 
$ 

No 

Horedicattle 2.0... | $ 
$ 

No 

Sy WLRGs cate cares | $ 
$ 

No 

SUITES) COREA, San 7 1 $ 
$ 

A OULULY ELC fet) wos cse Gee. + o 
cwt 

BONGR epee ayes tite 2% | 2 
PIELOD an eee: ae 18 ot | 
cts | 

lb 

Ghease ac. cee tee | $ 
cts 

lb 

ard cee eee 1 $ | 
cts 

Etre ROR RA As a $ 
_ Hides, skins, horns and 
hoofsneaeeen ohare voces $ 
lb 

Hone ysereai at. cee ss { $ 
cts 

doz 

LN g7 viata oh a eR { $ 
cts 





























































































































1881. 1882, 1883. 1884. 1885, o 1886, 1887, 
pi Sc Abe tele Saeed IPS Se Ue —|——_|—_— 
| 
28,905]  17,465| 22,880 16,508 18,028}  19,667/ 10,298 
375,610, 206,560} 276,822} 215,943] . 257,168} 259,768! 124,639 
12.99 11.88 12.13 13.25 14.26 13.21 12.19 
197 934 788 759 233 174 206 
2,280| 12,838 9,977 8,383 3,001 1,799) 2,298 
11.57 13.75 12.66 11.04 12986) 10134 ue Nite 
37,629 47,802} 44,201] 29,366! «36,492; ~—-20, 896 
1,208,605! 748,109] 976,330] 890,497} 575,575! 704,986 397,076 
18.00 19.88 20.42 20.15 19.60 19.32 19.00 
334,153| 194,979} 213,999] 251,297] 173,223] 167,689) 104,560 - 
3,524,317| 2,188,845) 2,852,908 | 2,019,310] 1,750,529) 1,331,033 
10.55 11.23 13.33} 12.61 11.66 10.44 12.73 
37,445] 21,704; 95,843] + - 26,605 ~=—«:18,477| + —«:16, 897 9,868 
321,206] 188,466] 223,298} 207,792| 101,210/ 131,043) + ~—- 82,370 
8.58 8.68 8.64 7.81 7.51 7.76 8.35 
9,809 8,409 6,294 6,342 ’ 3,235] 2,688 
109,689] 95,394,  82,492| 92,407 + 100,291| 75.732, 78,645 
11.18 11.34 13.11 14.57 15.46 23.41 29.26 
126,521] 217,989) 114,561] 196,694] 151,432) 165,190! 246,004 
$ | 24,960,012| 23,991,055] 25,370,726] 25,811,157, 20,989,708] 21,034,611) 20,484,746 
| 
| | 
21,993] 20,920] 13,019 «11,595! ~— 11,978] 16,595! +~—s-18,779 
2,094,037| 2,326,637| 1,633,291] 1,617,829| 1,554,629] 2,147,584! 2,968,833 
95.21] 111.21] ° 125.45] "139.52," 129.79] ° 129.96,” 120.82 
62,277| 62,106} 66,396] _  89,263| 143,003] 91,866} 116,274 
3,464,871| 3,256,330| 3,898,028] 5,681,082] 7,377,777| 5,825,188! 6,486,718 
55.64 52.43 58.70 63.64, 51.59 63.41| ° 55.79 
2,819 3,263 3,858 3,883] [1,652 2,994 1,442 
11,841| 10,875] 12,281] 14,243 7,283 7,588 5.815 
4.20 3.33 3.18 3.67 4.40 2.53 4.03 
354,155} 311,669, 308,474] 304,408} 335,043] 359,407) 443,495 
1,372,127' 1,228,957} 1,388,056 1,544, 605] 1,261,071] 1,182,241) 1,592,167 
3.87, 3.94 4.50 5.07 3.76 3.29 3.59 
133,963! 149,804) 161,229! 192,908; 175,475] 126,162} 107,909 
60,194, 63,135] 53,546) «57,528! 59,208} + 141,508] 82,570 
BB,686| 54,068; 56,131| 47,527 53,345, 94,895] 48,164 
92 86 1.05 83 90 67} 58 
17,649,491| 15,161,839) 8,106,447] 8,075,537| 7,330,788) 4,668,741] 5,485,509 
3'573.034; 2,936,156! 1,705,817! 1,612,481] 1,430,905, 832,355, 979,126 
~ 20.2 19.4 21.0 20.0 19.5 17.8 17.8 
49,255,523) 50,807,049! 58,041,387] 69,755,423] 79,655,367! 78,112,927] 73,604,448 
5,510,443) 5,500,868| 6,451,870| 7,251,989] 8,265,240, 6,754, 626] 7, 108, 178 
ie 11.2 10.8 1.1 10.4 10.3, 1.7 
209,679| 135,169] 51,208; 214,772 63,550] 95,790 159,248 
19,882| 13,869 5,855} 21,425 5,491 6,722! 12,434 
9.5 10'S 11.4 10.0 8.6 7.0 7.8 
| : 
1,988,096} 1,278,340] 1,087,523) 1,119,756) 1,626,826) 1,656,204) 1,715,302 
432,498| 375,565]  460,983/ 435,898} 601,111) 469,087] 593,624 
8,915 2,438 875 1,079 3,278 9,363} 99,708 
1,163 316 107 178 440| 1,096, . 9,750 
13.0 13.0 12.2 16.5 13.4! 1.7 9.8 
0,135] 10,499,082] 13,451,410] 11,490,855 11,542,708 19,758,532 12,945,326 
4 103; 812] 1/643,709| 2,256,586] 1,960,197) 1,830,632| 1,728,082] 1,825,559 
12.1 15.7 16.8 ind 15.9) 13.5 14.1 
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l 
| 
Articles. | 1881 
| 
Meats, viz. 
lb | 9,785,089! 
TS ACORN yl er en are $ 717,589 
cts 7.3 
( lb 569,598. 
PEAT e sical $ 40,745 
AI cts C22 
Ib | 1,372,809 
Beets ae $ 83,738 
cts 6.1 
lb | 173,798 
NEGEEON Ate ne $ | 8,814: 
cts 5.1 
Ib 1,578,168) 1,5 
DOF oe ec $ | 113,694! 
cts 7.2 
lb 68,916) 
LOUPICR A. foes 1 $ 4, 765 
cts 6. | 
lb 7,352 
Venison oe een ee ' $ 364 
cts 5.0 
Ib | 1,040,251 
Preserved mek} $ 103, 289 
cts 9.9 
No 48,574 
Sheep pelts.......... | $ 13,201 
$ 27: 
lb. 855,327 
Tallower crete eck $ 66,173 
cts | rng 
lb | 1,404 133 
WOOL Rs Ce eieteree sis 1 $ 409,683! 
$ .29 
Other/articles:.. 2.56.62 $ 41,711 
Total values . --$ | 21,360,219 20,516 518,662 662 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS : 
cwt 90,130 
Bran. sore eee ce ; 3 52,241 
$ .58 
cwt 6,286! 
Pig ee ee. | g 67,874| 
$ 10.80 


Fruit, green, viz. : | 


bbls 334,538 
A DDIOS ioe cise ees $ 645,658 
1.93 


bush | 2,523,673! 


Whestiedecels. $ | 2,593,820! 5,180,335 
$ 1.03| 
bush 1,284! 
Indian Corn .... | $ 594 
46 


we 























$ 

bush | 8,811,278) 11,588,446 
$ | 6,261,383] 10, 114,623 
$ ; 


1883. 


9,758, 150, 3,736,724, 7,546, FA) 7,189,260 


436, 973 
11: 7 


517,636 


62,285 
12.0 


628,728 
40,722 
6.5 


397,280 
22,826 
ay 


806,843 
69,969 
8.7 


32,596 
1,891 
5.5 


11,525 
648 
5.6 


1,286 0s 1,770,774| 1,793,249 


"180, 080 
10°2 


84,799 
18,157 
21 


3,864 


710 
18.4 


1,375,572] 1,501,031 


280,530 
20 


51,885 





24,561 
21,806 
89 


11,634 
108,220 


9.30) 


158, oral 


499,185 
3.16 


5,867,458 
B, 881,488 


1.00! 


252 
293 
Lely, 


8,817,216 
6,293,238 
% 











1885. 1886. 1887. 


8,143,503! 11,030,689 
630,614] 621, au 871, ues 


8. 8| 
Res 499, i 395, Pe 
6 





86,641 32,83 35, al 
9.0 


542,209 533,353 450 i 
34,517 98.745 22, 146 
6.4 5.4 4.9 


| 
330,376! 421,715} 415,408 
18,731] 221461 20,756 
5.7 BS MEAG 


555,436; 346,105} 617,135 
35,269} 18,911! 36,538 


6.3 5.5 5.9 
131, 498 117,132 81,144 
10,878 8,797 5,502 
8.3 7.5 6.8 


eee eer eee ec fore eer er eeeetloeor-eceorseves 


Ce ee ry 


499,187 892,863} 1, 293, 475 
37,495 90, 667 102, 744 
7.5 10.2 7.9 


73,324, 184,691! 88,024 
20,515, 28,901) 24,071 


28 21 27 
62,624 68,700] 28,266 
4.034 4,730 1,463 
6.4 6.9 5.2 


989,925) 1,524,184! 1,416,238 
196,178 316,937 317,250 
.20 21 22 


72,007 59, aHot 55,698 


pote DS ree pen ee - — 


20, 284,343 343] 22,946,108] 25,337,104] 22, 065, 4: 433 24,246,937 


62,881] 116,107, 111,431 
46,677, 64,513, 73,788 
74 56 66 


7,060 7,286] 10,128 
59,904] 49,301] 78,422 
8.48 6.77 7.74 


602,260; 477,004] $52,890 
2.52 9.14 2.12 
32,980] 29,594) 18,298 


(ag 222,743| 402,141 





745,526] 2,340,956] 3,419,168] 5,631,726 | 
812,923] 1,966,287! 3,025,864] 4,745,138 
84 88! 84 
18,885 494]. 2.507 
11,399 313 1,350 
60 63 54 


7,780,262] 9,067,395] 8,554,302] 9,456,964 
5,104,642] 5,503,383] 5,724;693| 5,257,889 


61 67 .56 


ee ey ae 
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Articles. 


ee 


~ oe eee eeee 


Grain—Continued. 

bush 
$ 
$ 


bush 
$ 
$ 


vere ee eee ere 


a ey 


bush 
$ 
$ 


beevei- cee 
see eee 


eee eee ee eee seed 


Maple sugar 


oeeoee of 


Potatoes 


ore eee oe eee 


Seeds, other 


5 lb 
‘ Tobacco leaf ..../.... : 


ec eece ere 2 e oe oo 


Vegetables 
Other articles 


eevee ere esres 


Motalevallisstso.< +: 
MANUFACTURES : 
Agricultural implements. 


§ 


Books, maps and pamph- 
lets 


ee eee OOM or eseeesees 


oor eee eoeeee 


1881. 


1882. 


1887. 


— —_____ Pea ae Wal A ————_— | —_ | —— | 


870,296 
| 783,846 
| 90 


2,926,532 
1,191,873 


41) 
4,245,590! 


3,478,003 
82 
108,923 
117,708 
1.08 


2,887 
1,457 
50 


439,728 
2,173,108 
4,94 


255 
784 
3.07 


53,825 
234,150 
4.35 


544 
1,742 
3.20 


168,381 
1,813, 208 
10.77 


10,500 


Y ad 


708,771 
649,857 
92 


172,285 
14,616 
8.5 
2,295,307 
830,218 
36 
204,476 


6,351 
2, 332 
OF 


67,745 
80,128 











1,281,678 
1,191,119 
93 


4,146,954 
1; 728, 774 


185, 598 


201,767 
41,780 


20) 


1,171,580 
1,108,943 
95 


977,182 
20,864 
7.5 
3,800,162 
2,268,769 
60 
913,215 
66,824 
6,337 

09 
195,435 


141,686 








1883. 1884, 1885. 1886. 
1,047,809] 872,969}. 287,296, 170,764 
712,900} 565,663] 179,873 98,666 
.68 65 .63 .58 
1,024,053) 1,346,720} 2,359,002] 4,149,988 
460,821] 501,712 "893° 513 1: 453,996 
45 37 38 35 
2,339,287| 2,201,097] 2,698,153] 3,219,141 
2,161,708 2. 009,275] 2 077, 762| 2, 207, 093 
2 91 sree 69 
142,422 55,919]  193,602| 156,088) 
212,514 92.702| 185. 869| 156,114 
1.49 1.66 96 1.00 
106,018 90,576 55,455 89,711 
59,435 59,007 33,126 40,701 
56 65 59 45 
489,046] 197,389 123,777 386,099 
2,515,955] 1,025,995] 556,530, 1, 744, 969 
5.14 5.20 4.50 4.52 
43| 51 114 257 
202 126 371 840 
4,20 9.47 3.25 3.97 
66,051}, 55,901 65,600 75,926 
276,574| 230,294! 250,319} 309,631 
4.19 4.12 3.82 4.08 
4,162 11,307 7,408 6,392 
10,816 30,203 19,377 20,191 
2.60 2.67 2.62 3.16 
93,740} 108,461) 134,939 93,944 
902,105} 913,057; 1,270,525! 1,001,336 
9.62! 8.42 ae 10.66 
177,142} 117,266} 103,438] 186,577 
89,859 16, 402 17,292 80,383 
51 14 59 
1,329,958] 235,959} 374,961] 284,443 
i 136, ce 178,330]  280,137/ 222,187 
76 75 78 
169 662! 391,348 11,704) 150,955 
12,358| 25,018 1,016 10, “Ad 
78 6.4 my 
2,424,979| 753,435! 660,715] 2,222,997 
1,048,954) 231,716] 284,812) 492,702 
48 31 35 29 
207,052 80,464) 116,267; 140,025 
32,249 SMES) Ce BP it Gres he ie | 
6,469 ORE Bik, Cte ok ney Umeha 
20 1 1 RI Ne ele ia Ui EN 
91,887 92,280 75,062 oe 
107,985! 125,604! 108,102; 244,787 


21, 269,527 527| 31,035,712} 22,818,519 2 397,843 843 


46,142 


23,223 | 


4,919 
22,095 
4.49 


16,766 


45,551 
4,437 
19,326 
4.36 


17,252 


105,486 


3,927 


18,031 
4.59, 























| 
| 


22,640 


155,511 
4,176 
18,936 
4.53 


16,658 


86,677 


3,359 
15,384 
4.58 


2,048, 240, 
653,837 
32 


3,975,771 
2,507,404, 
63 
198,318. 
207,402: 
1.05 


68,303 
99,211, 
43, 


520,213 
9,322,144, 
4.46, 


267° 
733 
2.75 


48, 062 
189,222 
3.94 


6,436. 
20,298 
3.15. 


76,843 
743,396. 
9.67 
705. 


112 
16. 


182,176 
146,012 
80 
215,531, 
15,769 
73 
1,568,671 
439,206: 
28 


97,390. 


83, 639. 
275,404 


ae 


14, 14,518, 293, 17,652, ee 18,826,235, 


48, 060. 


118,884 


2,79 
13,17) 


4.75 
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Articles. 


MANUFACTURES— Con. 








b 
MOMMCLICS) eee aca ei $ 
cts 
No 
Carriages, etc....... : 
Clothing (wearing apparel) $ 
Cordage, ete) U0). une $ | 
COGELONIS Gimtereinehy Se ualdmaeaneies $ | 
Extract of hemlock bbls | 
x $ 
Vos gl tay it as, Rienay eg 8 
PUTA leeks csr $ 
Glass and glassware ...... $ 
Grindstones:.. cece sce $ 
Gypsum (ground)......... $ | 
Plate andi capses. iu aces $ | 
Tndia rubber gee) ouieeas $ | 
Iron: 
No. 
COVES hae cede $ 
$ 
Castings, 0.6.8 ..220..05 $ | 
| tons | 
BA eae Woe a ohete $ 
$ 
DOCLAP Cas fies w/o reves $ 
All other and hardware $ 


Junk and cal... 4 ' | 
{ 


Leather : 
Sole and upper ....... ¢ 


p 
‘Boots and shoes. | : 


Harness and saddlery..$ 
Other manufactures of,.$ 


Lnquors, viz. : 


§ 
Ale, beer sider} $ 
$ 


’ gals 
Whiskey hed. ss 1 $ 


$ 

gals 

Other spirits.... : 
Machinery, n.e.s . .......$ 


1881. 


240 
3,309 
13.79 


14,387 


11 
179 
16.27 


any 
84,713: 








18,477 
35,177 
1.90 


416,902 


95,828 
101,727 
1.06 
4,746 


4,986 
4, a 


56,802 
20, 824 
37 
2,513 
2,598 
1.03 


5,558 
3,931 
Tk 


40,201 


1882. 


53 
1,035 
19.53 


7,895 


65 
1,000 
15.38 


120,493 
209,548 
10,398 


30,846 
2.97 


426,403 
116,437 
117,868 
TOL 
2,149 
5,918 
7,979, 


| 


42, 450 
19,088 
45 


7,056 
5,591 
79 


5,363 
3,287 
61 


77,432 





1883. 











46,482 
319,217 
13,735 


34,963 
2.55 


271,140: 


90,872 
96,815 
OOF, 


4,346 
PL 


11,112 


18,641 
7,657 
Al 
14,515 
12,486 
.86 
2,366 


2722 
1.15 


74,366 





1884. 


15,521 
14,593 
10,931 


27,946 
361,156 
12.92 


5,369 
1,825 





40,492 
12,321 
655 
4,208 


89 
1,554 
17.46 


11,752 


3 
66 
- 22.00 


26,576 
217,389 





14,629 
32,574 
2.23 


296, 186} 


101,501 
109,430 
1.08 


2,752 
110,374 





10,402 





1885. 


eee rere ees 
eee rec eeee 


coe e eee eee 


ec  ) 


2,827 
20,605 


11,005 


5,108 
2,086 
40 
10,630 


10,311 
97 
406) 
775) 

1.91 

86,163! 








1886. 


eevee seee 





ee ee 


37,696 
1.48 


fe) e; | #))-8) ele eel ie a 


ee 


1887. 


669 
117 
17.5 


455 
18,540 
40.75 


19,060 
26,410 
10,146 


9,499 
136,077 
14.33 


14,992 
1,326 
23,614 
16,429 
169 
2,373 


ee i 
pe eee eC eee 


101,171 
16,604 


29,391 
Pea 


440,616 


oe eee te ee 


ee eee eee ee 
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| 
Articles. 1881. 1882. 1883, 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 





———— |---| 


Musical Instruments, viz. : | 





















































0 306 965 459 1,114/ 2,007! 2,139 2,837 
Organs ......--. $ 27,612 84,295, 40,372 85,475|  185,212| 146,353} 190,548 
$ 90.24 87.35: 87.96 76.73 67.37 68.42 67.17 
No M4 16 24 41 35 46 65 
Lait ee $ 3,480 2,865 6,768 11,215 8,830 18,035 16,571 
$ 204.70! 179.06! 282.00) 273.53] 252.28) 283.37! 254.94 
All others... ade... 8 133], 3.874 1,629 1,399 463 3,366 220 
cwt 18,790 16,217 8,701 4,310 12,305 24,401 45,772 
ilcake: Mey eee g 39,474 38,288 90,855 6,947 93,127 50,347 86,973 
$ 2.10 2.36 2.40 1.61 1.88, 2.06 1.90 
iS Pee ad a AU Raa oN eee g 49,044 35.800! 30,820 12,799 11,634 5,947 9,346 
No 22, 463 22,563 9,147| 8,093 9,418 5,294 4,964 
Sewing machines.... $ 165,452} 150,643 69,933 95,326 69,235 35,627 34,345 
$ 7.3T: 6.68] 7.65 11.78 7.35 6.73 6.92 
No 61 42! 44 43 28 46 27 
Ships sold to other) tons 16,808 16 ,161| 23,896 17,368 LS LTE 14,343 9,263 
countries ......... $ 348,018} 402,311, 506,538! 416,756] . 246,277) 266,363) _ 143,772 
*g 20.71 24. ) 21.20! 24.00 18.69 18.57 15.52 
Ib 115,591! 125,203; 108,268) 156,828; 138,307) 158,224) 198,635 
SrOaoe eee toe g 4,370 5,020 3,957 6,855 5,419 8,502 7,304 
cts 3.8 4.0 a 4.4 3.9 5.4 3.7 
Ib 880,092 93,679| 824,049) 2,675,160] 1,157,597| 914,920} 1,229,390 
Sharehiesenccy ces: g 32,691 4,621 25,360 69,097} 25,795 22,442 26,750 
cts | 3.7 4.9 3.1 2.6 ray 2.5 2.2 
Steel and manufactures of $ 148, 656! 96,266 43,812, 30,781 30,323 24,093; * 48,704 
Stoneand marble, wrought. $ 13,802 22,790 18,469 18,469 17,235 17,801 16,490 
Tobaccos, vz. : ; | 
Ci ob. Ib 36,288 950| 122,942 553 320) 2,095 2.936 
Pome 4. 8 6 a 1,112) 25,696 1,067 686| 3,101 1,526 
ie $ 1.17 21 1.93 2.14 1.48! 52 
St We Ib oy, pe 421,844} 301,513, 526,880} 370,949; 256,489; 532,000 
ems and cut- g | 1, 495) 12,750 10,207 14,974 8,079 6,237 8,540 
SINGS eee « Rts | 2 8 3.0 3.4 2.8 2.2 2°4 1.6 
Th | 255,813) 272,927 228,028 84,484) 115,868) 107,474 35,807 
All other, n.e.s.. g 36,536 53,289 38,134 14,883 25,957 22,159 7,647 
g | 14 .20 ‘17 .18 12 21 Dil 
gals 680 1,737| 527 82 335 56 5 
Wane ar. ee Ge $ 266 498 148 26 83 18 4 
tes :30| .29 .28 132 25 32 .80 
Wood, viz. | | 
Household furniture..$ | 100,387} 106,854 133,932| 181,705 169,115, 225,023 243,894 
Doors, sashes & blinds .$ 22,280 39,997 92,147 59,645| 46,678) 33,070 35,200 
Other manufactures of.§ | 291,657; 364,043! 384,796} 430,345] 470,206 379,498} 294,118 
A Pore) ORL Rig ey ee g 21,681 25,752 31,296 41,060 55,733 28,283 25,093 
Other articles ............ $ 440,236} 410,491} 564,309} 580, 9751 481,135| 468,298} 505,810 
Total values........ $ | 3, ~ 3,075, 095! 3, ~ 3,329, 598! 3, 3,503, 220) 3, 3,577, 535} 3,181, ‘BOL| 2, ~ 2,894, 137] 3,079,972 
MISCELLANEOUS: .....-+--9 622,182 535,935 528,895 560,690 557. ell 604,011 644,362 
Grand totals.... ... $ 0.92 80,922 9] 900 90,106, 614) 84,285, , 707 "17,132 08) 768 76,183, se 74,975, 506 17,964, 020 





* Per ton: 


a 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE: CANADA AND UNITED STATES. 


TABLE No. VI.—Showing by quantity and value the exports of merchandise the growth or produce of 
Canada to the United States, and of merchandise the growth or produce of the United States to 
Canada, for the fiscal years 1886 and 1887. 


Compiled from the Trade Tables of Canada and the United States respectively. 


ages aeRe ‘ 






























































Canada’s Exports to United States. | United States’ Exports to Canada. 
Articles. I. 1886. 1887. | 1886. | 1887 
| ' 
| 
Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. 
THe MINE: po. 
; sarees $ $ $ 
MtbTAcites  tOns tans ne 642,531] 2,564,340] 648,901) 2,705,551 
Bijuinimouse ns MMe ce ee eee Una pea gases { 298,683| °751,895| 426,743! 1,055,367 
Gold bearing quartz, 
dust, nugpets, éte.|......-... L,2LO, AT ah oie.) e. | DOU AQIS acres ae | «6 ond) ate (| oie totes, ae ee 
Gypsum, crude.tons LOG. TOR LA 27a kas O20 tO, 407 a ee eek eee ee coe Scare ake et eon ae 
Oils, mineral ...gals.| 251;450, 27,742} + 308,734| 10,795! 3,702,738| 479,894] 4,595,845] 495,895. 
Ore, antimony. .tons 2 3,000 40 1, 200i, pee bse dient ila ha aerate Rennes aaa 
“Goppere iis, iy 5,224! 291,397 5,259} 181,010 21 4,680 oF 19,640: 
COLT Sine ll “ 7,542| 23,039] 23,385] 71,934 561 1,122; 2,502 5,069 
‘¢ manganese. ‘‘ 281 138,001 863 BT 5 ZOG|\ vice Giacds ois Accents tee tea ee Reso A 
- silver...... 6 81] 25,134 99) 16.487] ce on ulate el ear bo cae 
Phosphates’)... °* 532 6,817 733 G223\ eee kee Re ae ee OL. ee ot 
Piura baga ess ys, cwt. 3,645 1,481! 7,180 S278 eae | a! aio.m a stn. cic de le ea 
Saleen cone. bush.} 384,283} 26,714] 106,385 9,418]  10,046' . 4,873|. 11,473 2,257 
Sandamdgravel.tens.| 102,795) 23,195) 135,627 25207 > rile eee g alm GRalas eB Hoe Ae en ee 
LALO ketones % 260 4,256 26 AZON| sichebsce iret A A0GL Saye eet 5,310: 
Stone and marble— 
unwrought tons. 14,850 59,888 12,173 GORSOO) ieee oe 139,314 ieee eee 161,241 
Uthenanuicles . 24001 oe OS. CT Ole ee ey B18, 12ST ici ei. oie GE a tea oom | teas ocean rene 
Poraiivalaeeen) creo SELL sG9G) awa trns' OUST, 4311 aw vaten 3,948,524| ........ 4,450, 260: 
THE FISHERIES : 
Cod fish—including | 
’ haddock, ling and 
pollock, fresh .. Ib.| 276,469 1,786| 185,996 Aes BOQ So) Sa gio te |e Sate elected ele ee Tne ee a 
dry salted ....cwt.| 153,2711 406,392} 157,788] 399,388 B71! «3,428 410! 2,290 
wet salted.... “ 12,715 33, 306 1,207 PL | na fe teh ae Tk vain bauaethl bes dl Ee 
pickled ...... “1. 95,064] 71,062 254 OBAL LL SNR Onn ca 
tongues and . 
sounds ....bbls. 1,304 40,393 478 LG SOS eon | A AAAS Pad Mire ated) - | aeaiats We 
Mackerel, fresh ..lb.| 324,424 13,276} 2,282,687 AD ADO ies sh s/s witp Re afete ssa 7] hake te la ee ee 
“canned. “| 153,991 8,901)" 588,581 182, 806)hecn cee Ok. 5 ING eee 
‘* pickled bbls. 60,867| 37 2709] 79,311} 573,968 75 475 6 56 
Halibut, fresh |./1b;|) 288, 140|. ) (19,266!. 278-900) | idiiesal\y emu | | le ewes ay rey 
Herring, fresh... ‘* | 3,446,036 29, 794114,653, 937 Ee PAU nar | Vin MAMAS PES BoP carae Soy tae 
6)" “pickled bbls. (t),/628,290|/1 178,179i) | 88 S8Elnittd O50uamee 4 | ogeoe Lb teak ee 
** smoked . .1b.| 5,133,261 67,225] 5,588,058 92 DDG \taiwmcene : |. “AhealbNF ain) oll 7a aad helms hee ec 
Sea-fish, n. e. s. 
AAS) 1S 6 oat alten Ib.| 1,756,564: 44,605) 1,627,927 AG OGL heme 6: | Pi act cgiiastialaneetets 
pickledus us. bbls. 1,531 6,149 1,890 DOO eye sik Il shale aia Or Ue thet ante geen | ate ae 
preserved . ....lb. 6,150 145 ee 533) TT BMG Cell nents tens coc ge 
Ua FUESN ty i ee me ca Mate Sas GO eee: pre DS pee LOS 328) (i sas 95,490 
Lobsters, fresh. bbls. 32,077 81,761 31,996 OO), FSD Pavel c's cde dy @ aly ACARI INUIT oe et 01 Gaerne a 
“canned .1b.| 4,644,515} .°499,7791, 8,312,188] | (388,988). eos 55 Nuns: cai ae 
Other shellefieh <)> 25) |i eh ies. De aes eaey, Ll eecteeat e, ARP @ We Cie cot Ie 18,526 
Salmon, fresh... .lb.| 2,157,700! 219,358] 1,328,522 141,519 | | 
NEE 2 SO KOC atk 4,853 979 1,268 185; | 
“canned... “| 148,875, 15,351/  161,675| 22,863' ¢ <-"--- | 24/485) ---.---. coe 
** pickled bbls. 3,422 32,225 3,266 33,061 
Wish) itso wane ae ae Wola e eee 426,349| ........ 461,688) 853,386 26,205} 425,420, 11,995 
** pickled. ..bbls. 1,576 9,935 3,691 19,320 533 3,984! 248 | 2,099 
i curedtag, See [bry nates Late tab mee AWE sass | 426,977] 24,348] 264,810; 11,394 
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Canada’s Export to United States. United States’ Exports to Canada. 
Articles. 1886. 1887. 1886. 1887. 
: g | 
|Quantity. Value. areca Value. |Quantity.; Value. |Quantity.| Value. 
THE FISHERIES.—Con. $ $ | $ $ 
ry ‘ish oil, cod....gals. 12,813 3,933 8,585! BOO | ee cee ok Phe aie averetth ot eda: ce OS ee ae 
other. . ef 46, 420 13,332 34,730 9,263 11,425 9,504 . 583 234 
Furs and skins of : 
MAING AanEMMAlss. lass. cee s AOpEaD | Wale ae iat MOD, TAB NE co Sa 5 al tag rete dashes hoe eis eee ee 
Wtherarticlese.c el: ec sscah 1 Wipe: OP] Fed Soe rae 8, DOE sce Os ert eee Ee So Le eR Le ge 
Mpsaltvatueds sit. 00a. 2587 548i) 2. TUTBO9 222, goalt coo Uianparana 





‘THE FOREST: 
Ashes, pot and 









































pestle. wiih bbls. 238|- 5, 134| Booties) 87. COTiiaA Pn Ga eth ee ae 
ashes, Ieched Bere BOR onae oie TOSOT2 Me Sa. IS; GO Wha eek Serer Ee, Ve face ce near eee 
Saueellather=’..\ 6s... .. TATGB Med eye PL BCMe ies me ine Dita Vache Moin pies! + 
Bark for tan- 
“Cin a cords 49,014} 221,815 OL TOO) W2OOn COL Its seas eats QTE ciesiotl athe pcb heen 
Basswood, butternut 
and hickory . -m ft. 140 1,050 381 Ae QO eRe ae! Leta sahatg ture on | Mee meReee the | Mrs oi 
Firewood...... cords| 155,087) 318,214) 152,141) 311,715 2,677 | 8, 342 1,544 4,720 
Hop, hoop, telegraph 
& other poles......| ........ HVE GO5|P.2.. wk 92, 308 Vena nat | ABI oe ee ea 
Knees and fut- | 
GOCKS..4. 5.04 pieces 5,800 5,446 8,979 COLTON ered | a. steramltab cle euereten ses: 2 Meets aeenats 
Mab OOU..: cn COFUS |: . eos ates aT Oa 160 ASO Ee CE OPED ned crear he peor Rtenck ole Meniense ate reae 
Logs, hemlock. -m ft. 6,881 28,076 4,206 17,447] ) 
Oa. brian 1163 13,660 388) Goo 
aN TG.3 so if 2,869 24,452 6,350 49 248) se PLO AO oe fiers *165,449 
SAU SDLUCO eas 17,541 81,874 17,526 88,773} | 
Pwarallothersn** 37,581}; 161,385 38,137} 177,866) J 
Battens....... pes 2 a a L078 cP ara ne POR ER, Kuali ples] ahs pe ran EP Rea teieidn Uereale a cies 
Deals, pine. . .St. hd. 4 288 HS) RS) Pen Pee 19) DER GIPe LAN NL) Re te atk Be SNe ee eo de 
** spruce & other ‘ 2,147 54,804 1,647 AL OUST ost OA SEN dete tana natin hy MA Se artaloa one aie 
Deal ends.. 25 399, 33 BOA: onanice Pa SO ae aa ear e:0 
aLaths, palings ‘and l 
pickets... 6s 141,220! 213,881}  231,997| 301,536 630 919 | 304| 319 
Planks, boards. and ee ae os | 6.909, 
JOIStS aie enn sc'e m ft. 4,985] 5,853,021 8,304! 6,209,023 \ e 
Seance. « 3'709|- 66-487| . 6553| | 50,g9B/ 4 202700), 589,675) 21,986) 48d, 407 
Staves & headings.m. 81,087; 329,076 64,886 273, DEON eed aha SOOTY veente rs 45,855 
Tmberrallothert)..0.).... 286,869) 6.0.05 5s 47D TOG eee icon DO ASD Wane as 9,506 
Masts & spars. Eee 21,201 12,063 12,113 CALC eS Ao eC errs Lueres Dini. ot itr eraeaentne 
Shingles......... * 55,197) ~— 116,182 63,004) 186,905 10,819 14,299 7,138 7,514 
Shingle bolts.. ae 271 936 503 SATO Not) Serer | be ree tats] ara aetna 
Sleepers and railroad 
CICS) Ae mrpctee pieces} 1,337,292! 261,405] 1,779,985] 335,274; ........ care teh al Manatee eet Rasy cya tad 
Stave bolts....cords; 50,333) 116,900 BO, GZS Med Ode DGS) ese 1h 8 ae epee tee el ee w ere verg | Liste led at giv 2 
Shooks, box..... No.| 672,015 79,064| 782,683] 102,571! ........ BARR SE oN oe 150 
Timber, square— 
Ire s Moser ane tons 106 828 43 262) ) 
OAK seein: a 4 i 205 316 4,188! | 
pine, red...... 4 24 re 345} BOSOM awe at V AoA ea LGs evolu ncmy cists | 392,219 
i ow bicep! 270 D DIG hie oie oe ReneS cua | 
all other 2.0 os 319] 1,916 268 3,195] J | 
Othertarticloseiun. .i.o.kk ees 45 A0G stent an DOD GST Rec IG alent ees g lie wea ehetin MN Smee anes 
Motalawalussie 462. ae | 8 D45, 406 enh | gee Baca ts 1,241, ey Gee ten’. 1,070,189 





* Logs and other timber, n. e. 8. 
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Canada’s Exports to United States. 


United States’ Exports to Canada. 

























































































1886. 1887, 1886, | 1887. 
| 
Quantity. | Value. !Quantity.! Value. |Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. 
oo a an | a | eee | eee 
| 
ANIMALS AND THEIR $ | $ $ | $ 
PRODUCE: 
A Rey occ) tan Siang GS 0. 16,113} 2,104,355 18,225| 2,214,338 688; 105,235 497| 109,573. 
Horned cattle “ 25,338] 633,094 45,765} 887,756 441 18,749 1,541 59,073 
VITO ere ered id 2,695 6,401 915) 3,227 66,858| 617,152 64,732! 486,181 
SHEED nuscdes con i 318, 201} 829,884; 363,046] 974,482! 25,310| 54,462 25,471) BD, 153: 
Poultry and _ other 
CT 1 Wk aaiee pe eb) 8s ens MRR VAM 248). Soe 5 OS DLO en eeritens | a Ae Bs 91 Bare A oar ke ~ 17,535 
BOneste a wl: cwt.| 140,889 94,235 82,162 AT OD (lato be L790 Nees a ee 756. 
Buttencaes. vee lb. 111,388 17,545} 100,895 17,207| 2,132,424; 325,467} 810,285! 147,640 
Tmjkations butber, Se lorie tid eubek Te ee ad cake 38,564 4,535, 15,399] ‘12398 
Cheese ain. cues . 174,674 15,478) 304,318 30,667} 8,370,117| 655,072] 6,628,825) 588,686 
f chyegecs Ae Cp Ree A ann doz. |12,708,883} J 722, 579)12, 907, 956] 1, 821, 364| 208,079 36,220} 320,210 48, 692 
1 EUS BOG figs ch Vere MSM Gat eye ates a 20D tha Meta. 5,242 54.733 
fc Ganidteused oo) slog is ses tol! 2060001 en euas S3619715 ine 29 aan 39,339 
Grease & scraps. lb. 30,938 124 52,845 LiG5O) Pea ASS AL ae Oot 115,354 
Ged see nae Per ae Mb alsin sibts: cilia - etegialeiaee 2] arses eee a Teas anette 121,245 ve si 109,829 16,916 
Hides, horns, ete....|.........- AGB STO ee WENGE Ca Ohya l. 567, B46| een 353,029. 
Poneyieee do gue lb. 1,568 150 11,310 L040 ceva oa 1,634) Poe 2,324 
earl ete 2 cen 2 40 5 115 12| 7,855,391 495, 460/10,944,861| 712,945 
San OU ersters Palsy cise wc tayo e war sec 750 455 23, 432| 10, 909 48, 383 29° 399° 
eats— 
Bacon. es Ib. 368 sr 133 17| 3,952,486)  283,525'15,158,558} 1,145,513 
VOCL ate cet cae i 67,592 4,802 40,380) 2,262) 27,175,248) 1, 764, 377 7, 256,121 "463, 864 
PL AMIS ea, Soa san: * 1,276! 139 904 abi 3,238, 898 "319, 122) 2, 310, 220 244° 241 
INIGEEOR bycd ae i 343, 466 18,459} 347, 854 17,745 141,505 6, 745 60, 608 4 151 
ore veemeir. see se | 5,642 382 8,050 427 27,025,728] 1 D6, 495 | 34, 648, 524! 2, 314, 546. 
All other...... <¢'| «ROD 4jol 57,408) 1739, 16710.) BA Gl Gee vile ele tcl 
Sheep pelts ..... No. 134. 691 28,901 88,016 24 OOP acs gobs ah eek ve Mahe Meped Oe eas ae 
Pallow wets lb. 6, ‘700 Te ce Da een eee 117,203 ,652) 1,522,812] 53,908 
WWOOGE Arn iw 6 “¢ | 1,316,228} 271,424) 1,297,867} 288,251) 2,041,246} 465,719! 144,765 45,566. 
Oihen articles os. nuletaesaite ss 43,7 el Palen Bae et | 25, o4 2) cane tee 23,491 
Total values..|.......... 6,742,789|.....06... | 7,291,369|.......... | 7,343,106} be | 7,071,498 
AGRICULTURAL PRo- | | 
DUCTS : | 
rani igs we cwt. 89,108 39,775 73,401| 31, GOU| cae sass oe a PReCter as we Weca Rael. Geile ele 
COORUOT cues ae sient Ui oot AERA SRE A Bae geymy AL) (Prk gw Nees 5 3 18,712,718} 1,882,273)23,951,878| 2,405,292 
Plaxo tee cwt. 7,286 49, 301 10,128 FB ee i Oh Le he i ee 
Fruits— | | 
Apples . bbls. 41,407 55,302} 103,232} 197,613 13,898 28,744 20,877 36,784. 
All other green...|.......... 22, O04 Miele sce ooh shee eeeeee We kre p44) Were gutted yah Gb. 7 
Dined aon wee Ib. 2,618 DDT ssa ccuie e's aus Wee sow ey eof pu hamemmeelace ancl 'a0, Ge. nnune ie tae eda ee 105, 922 
Grain & products of— 
Barley i.e bush.} 8,528, ue 5,708,130! 9,437,717| 5,245,968 17,223! 11,352 7,353 4,194 
Tndian corn.. ‘‘ 12 136 105} 5,461,389] 2,308,185! 4,108,693) 1 ,658, 598 | 
ae a ea oe 240, 159 75, Be es oe. ae 239,302 70,231 90, 567 28, 033 
CAS€........ ae 506,704 377,003) Dp} 1,34 
Beans ....... « | 155,092| 154,739!’ 197,764] 206,617] i C5008 he AGO noe OT mad 
EVO pilin ibis “¢ | 164,324 94,158 26,030 TD. SBO ts Sane er een ieee 280 130: 
ea bir eee ay. “| 809,772) 256,767! 341,508] 265,940) 2,507,195! 2,069,000) 4,679,169) 3,761,508 
Other grain.. ‘ | 59,130 25,639 55,254 Pa GO ES ES reece al 
Wheat flour. bbls. 17,070 79,230 4,695 17,572] 383,092! 1,688,356! "487, 090 a 673 997 
Oatmeal ..... 4,398 15,680 1,064 3,805 34,439; ‘139,357 28,374 "117, 858 
Worn Meal ers in. 6 28 ib Zi 17,896) 310,575)" “180; "482 323,171 
Other meal .. “ 415 8571 2,933] —_—8,1ol| 44 170 56 186. 
aged veers tons. 85,490! 897, 806} 69,450} 670,749 423 3, 645 428 4,925. 
LODE Mead hectt lb. 7,675 ASO aearatareaetee lie apnea sien 126,558 11,647; 118,646 21,471 
LAE RE ey cess bush. 284, ASS) 222,180 ih) ASZ ATCO" 146, O12 nes caltel a sel saonidel le ee, ee rr 
RICO. Veen ce th a Ray Pee gyte tricia ty tian stA i etree eyes basercams cua ,000; 109 8,653 386. 
Broom corn deseo litte ol aoe bao dah ave MALT 8. Aen Nin JOS] Ae ue uae 118,472: 
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Articles. 








Canada’s Exports to United States, | United States’ Exports to Canada. 
1886. | 1887. 1886, | 1887. 
| ae aaa Value. |Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.; Value. 


AGRICULTURAL PRO- 
pDucts.— Con. 


GHG: CLNMMME MI OPT RCUN ae sates | c.4's yi ale cEgheal' sla, « clea ev bisi| ceviesels uisills apie earsle, he LOS eee 36,272: 
Maple sugar..... lb.| 137,755 9,741! 212,077 LOS Ceo cote Lae Reaiictisld omelets VERSES Get It 
Potatoes 4..... bush.! 1,848,462 374, 122) 1, 276, 809} 328,602 43,872 16,754 46,208 28, 465. 
Other seeds...... Dares. ascee 6,8 EARS esi eye 3,756| 4,081,171] 346,888] 4,726,845| 345,768, 
Sg iter os nt .tons ae 13,395 4,918 Dl aOusmuapainewes 1s ae ot QAM aCTMLNG Unc Jats late Bl Ronee atta a 

ther vegetables....|.......... ONS. 6 ohne seis We ers, ruetaeeds OT 40S ae ate 95,564 
AOMACEO. La. cel. « lb. 75,430 3,021 68,206 Fea ,070, 054! 5,902,747} 1, 250, 630, 
OhMER arbiClessn gels he east veelt pie AIOD IC s,s) s violate) ta 2ZA9. O40 R. cs canals 170, SSS lig. sevens 84,613, 

Totalvaluess. |e as .0s2 ss 8, 756,667 GOW Weideiesinta fea 4, GOO TL Gre Ce wae ohio, 10,591, Cale Ce Sate ae 12, 12,342, 880: 
MANUFACTURES : 
Agricultural imple- 

TeTU Re eee athe ass ved « BABA) OOo ees GO; SOUT Oe eae De Ch a Ds 70,991 
Books, pamphlets, | 

“TS IG C AGS oe 7!) AGOOLN. Bucs were | LOSLOS beer crn nese: 119,610 163,450. 
eae ASOT EOGCHE IT einai oo. olsls:livi gis see es vie| q oc ones oles [o's tie see Halliasc nih em elses LOGON era ioe 6,607 
PSYCHE BAG ULLOGe). iain ciciees esse RPA PN hat cs) Oleh malin «aad weet aeneah ere oenen st oeree | SG: Tate oe 40,550 
Candles, etc...... lb. 397 65 349 65 78,886 8 337 86,740 7,525. 
Carriages, cars i 

Sr NNT S: 274) 12,180 MOSP LAAT Tem ode eee 330 Gesiinia c 266,023 
Clothing and wearing 

MINATOL Ett lines ces ec’ s T aolmotev ets cite TB OFS ec ata a terete ants eee ene tans etc eaate fe reece 
Cordage, rope, etc...}.........- AGA Te hed ama 20 T4. B26 cesta: Pes, Oo ee kien ape 80,767 
SE OLEQUSU Eres Vas ccsies'es Tr OOO ete dence GO, 7ADi tits tice 650,400|.......... 563,130 
MU eI ALO CACITITIGN. o/cic'vvsie'4. «sles ode wcltleilip «os eee 0 ce | ole oes 6 oipial alae Sacre (64D Ole restes 148,802 
Extract of hemlock 

bark . ibis.) 2,742]: \\ 20,267 5 Barcus Ha Aa ed A gE a 
ADOT Tee ee ils ca nice os:c s |'swie bodie cudlells ininve olavers | s melee em aleraiieia diets a\etels TOL cre pimcee teens 13,640 
ATS SAT EN ein cine de es OOP ao cela AGRO [Ets eres a liviemerea eee eee eee ata dine age mates 
Glass and glassware.|.......... 1,631 UN Meh tins: Sam "44 Sle sere eee "957, SOD aes iene 363,274 
Re RUCISTORES 4 ite Ha) 4 0 o\ee doe. eusve BOGOR s aaveiee aii, DS SOS eietive e cae Ure oan crstteh Me  wanierdin! eee Ii spelazete aigtugeee 
Gypsum, ground....|.---......- TB ASD: sterencs, oe LB CLO eis alee are hoon eer Ne r So sna larall on wtalosare hats 
RS isa) aia cise seieie |b aioe en's 0 | 4 e.s\nemale wielloit's eenise'mbilleiaenee aleie)s 10,606). <'. ..05 2's 15,586 
LARA CADAY oc clita creisiee son TU ecsenety state TBD aite ee cL caer cee eee citebuouce tain fatece Gea eee 
Enis top bere ey lnas.cce. DSO2ie anne TAR ee oe He eS Le oe 
Tapes ee NPS TE © scien ars lic cre cuore a0] disposals sraaifiele oie oe alelnin (mim ia Saisie lis BP ms Ae 3969. 
Tron and steel, manu | 

factures of— | | | 

BiOVES... css No. 38 806 15 207 eee aoe 13,813 Dik: 13,203 

(RABGINOB Rs eo hen cael anaias oir. = DOOD (era. ees NS LOS ieee cnet 91,977). 2.0) os 66,773 

Machinery, other.. ne ae 2D, ESTs rece race DO Grobe aaionne kts « 432, aT Spades cee: 391,479. 

Sewing m’chns. No. 412 4,714 488 Oy LOB vs soles acters 108, AN Namast D 86,728. 

PIOVAD ILO. dics 'e.n| a rie eriniele's 46,117)... ....+.- GS; SABI vee eecdlaslere are ca als tale | SR aA gene Dek Mat 8 

All other iron and 

WAPOA ELC U ioe sf sos a eslen ws 42 GSO erga dneemt BESDO4 | ewinses cies he Ar aie | 1,153,020. 
Se eam Ag ee WRRTRON 0 ga istahth AMR OR TIEN fay POWs Wie ieb | 81,365 

Wopoee ni eires as |ncvnse rine lneiises o< ceil aeaee etl ARE Sr Sm EE SEM QTOROi ue ahecctanns 51, ,706 

ee ne ne et pT a re atl ats ora emma adnan teased | 13,006; PA OR ee: | 17,620 

TRL le coutoewivetulince 2 Axe lejuilis o/si eee oop gilieie »ennievelncatinateess Weve Seo lite cca nN) 

I tA MER Re oP ata a go oie ediaieis, sation eoel| aan wine meueletat inert ®t 0)» Ago re te euiecel's 2,534 
Junk &oakum. cwt. 25,416 37,580 16,332 28,864 9,843 5,170 1,200 7,216 
Leather, sole & upper|..-...---- SOoltarer nau 8,636 aah 49,498) Lie Pe ie 4,950. 
Boots & shoes... pairs|......+-6- A 20Ziiy datas iste « 2,544 29,028 | 49,471 38,861 74,018 
Harness and saddlery Hh ARRON SAO a eens anes oie's AOOD|uwiae cs cas AN SAO wanes 0,212 
Other leather mfrs..|...... +++. | 10,954). ...- ee OsB2G | ceub ante OD; O4G Tae aian este”. 106,640. 
Lime and cement ...°.....0-++ 18,552 y 41,285 QD OAT Waatss criaiecie 17,332, 
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Articles. 1886. 1887. 1886. 1887. 
Pas be ek ALN Se Ce Sn YEE PRI USRAN Re RRR AD CLs Aceh ol (ries wa hs at a adi 
Quantity.| Value. |Quantity. | Value. |Quantity. | Value. Quantity. | Value. 
MANUFACTURES.—Oon. ee $ | $ | $ 
Ale and beer... . gals. 1,577 636 1,808 CIP AR est 42 220) oy eon 44,636 
Whiskey....... “ 22357 4,928; 4,607 g,089| 12,981! 11,414! 7,064] 7, 701 
Wihwe tia sue! “ 78 136 58 OS teh ay ek eee Li HhO;SO CI) aa meted ,428 
Other spirits: 0.4... 1,010 1,452 59 72 27, 971 15,608 18,708 8,881 
OPPANS rake ter « No 29 2,241 39 2,880 255 24,747 210 14,258 
Pianos hd ‘ 43 11,785 ‘ 11,205 536} 147,987 645| 152,741 
Other musical instru- 
~ ments. ER WAS PRAT fagent BOSON Peas GO (as pele 42 SoD Nise 9,507 
Oil cake........ ewt.| 21,957 45,158 42,569 80,218 m1 ‘S01 7,663 13,642 15,050 
Rags. hea MEL it We bee oaes Dy OFC atta ce tas 7,746] 1,588,740) 23.122} 3,825,415| 31,602 
SHS ay estes tons 397 2,350 116 400 126, 1,390 104 5,027 
Saas ius tk ces rds Ib 7,030 236 1,340 170| 454,106 36, 061; 114,977 15,205 
tare nae eee vd 44,3800 1,100} 172,660 3,415 72,687 4,004 80, 633 4,608 
Stone and marble... | HAL EN LAGE) aces LG 142i esis es 86,9191 Ae 75,654 
i cami Ft eG ae ALORA Kurta SG A Laan PAOD ws Ti ale aim cals EY NM ay ABS 564 nea a eee 8,513 
DPICOS Baines a ttnicts.. he Akt Ogre PTE | a ade She re rare (Oe See eae 607 | (ssemes 24,204 
SERS Wr ATALVS EN. Bish, AC SUA suse o ¢ Moet ce en UN AOC fee oC Man Gaeta: Bee ASI IG: Heret 0, (oll lo peewee ae 4,912 
PESEELIRICS tea eso Ne ch cteie eau tween A tHACST IE Su 8 eee pete 9 STIL Am ae ear SR in. eta ay a aaa S366) fat ence 11,244 
Winpnieliee i). ae Fag 8 tt Raa See ne A RO rae Or DR ieee asta 4 Wi ate 9,476 11,868 isi 15, 987 
Sugar, refined... .lb.| 268 z US) Oe Oa Leo ee ee 3,007,575 186, 238) 1,831,711 97,131 
glucose or | 

OA DOM mew 6 e's Sy ipo x Settee. Stes lete ail fal peters Smee mene eerste 74,061 2,078 40,149 1,478 
Molasses and | 

chilly Oy.) tan SASS | se ce OR ete ceo k ats oe Pe cee 44,269 17,560 50,627 18,067 
Candy and _ confec- | 

GLONOL Visstee ose Nite!) hes oe ictal Waa te Clee alee Bit a Ree vee ates | meets tee 1D S69 eee oe 50,658 
Cigars and ciga- | 

POLLES 20ne ice <6 0% mn *1,075 1,179 *610 193 3,994 15,015 2,899 25,614 
Other tobacco ....lb. 1,730| 603 2 oi) (20) ce ae 46,630 [4 oa bias 24,445 
Vinegar... . ‘gals, 5 dl AP eM Ceo mas 2 5,341 1,027 4,259 727 
Household furniture.| ........ ZOD YAGI Ee BOS AON 9 ak La oe 9,946 ere eae 306,922 
Doors, sash & blinds! ........ A ONT Bie ca ce se 5004 [oe ee AG OUD ae eae 15,042 
iParisetinos sCtGcce ex ise ea ads Ric! oe Ne aa DROS ITS ye cater 27 643) ee 50,820 
Other woodenware..| ........ 208; ORG o. ees LT DOO en sah ad QO 2 Un eenit ee 283,148 
Wieotlonsates.: i ikeee COLEUS HESS) BG aeemene : BOLT) hie oak ee Terran 219, 864 
Chemicals and medi- 

CUES Ay kL), dh CSR | ee tb wear ee ae. a eee AS Ooo te a ew Cs ea ee DL, GUO LS ocho 389,492 
Clocks and watches..| ........ | PRE ra! [re Baan cn LURES RNAS SW jana es Er 28.0 Ones ieee 13,781 
Cotes, \Cocoaeba4 Wnt! Matec ech Ul Wha veRebrcsRGad, oss ete eeteualet avec emt ad Rees Cet TS: O61) eae 13,404 
Gunpowder and ex- 

plosives ........ HO Nee AIS SOOM A ere Aes ME eR eT DREN 9 RM Pn ATR 47,520 63,535 11,724) 47,682 
PB omineineues tees Mint boul aes eed tat Lone RGN aT cosa ce AMT Cees aD area ee BROT Aes ae 35,658 
Wancy articles 022 Viethen |e oes Fe Score Roel cot OD GSSth en ate 98,071 
PEW ELEVEN sc emcee | ates Felli Latec alvelee anwssns ec eee cee ekcet senescent telat! | (Maen 4) Aik 109,395 
IN aiValsStOnes <5 Sie el hae eens So NER 776 NON ORUT Te Ae eee ee etearRe te OU; S08 sade ssn 60,397 
Painta-and. COLTS las ceil Ce os Ta Decne saat wna) | Siena 52 AQAA CG ee 66,622 
Raper and Mtrss0tia ete snenli So Gt neon Geir BS 2. vg ae arene a Latest tate Bo 153, 098i) Res ec 172,055 
Turpentine, spirits 

RMN uk oe SPT SE esa Cea NIEN lie sede ie | rec een ees reer 93,573 34,848] 144,470 53,281 
PSGADLOM ONY oc 6 octet Sie: hace ons cece Meath ae emtoun taa EL EG, STM gay tare Ge 1 SAD iie ene ages 22,586 
Other articles. son ease wee BOO EST OOT eres hee # ODO 022 bition 3 osu AST O20 ear. ake elute 429,344 

Total values.2} 42. .20% 1,203, Teese Papi Bane DL 28D Saree, it T.2002 0001). wae 7,159,110 
MISCELLANEOUS ......| ........ DOL Bo eres wee 569,918) ook. see 68, 2353 were 77,185 
Granditotals nos. die seek en Wii see DOS; 202 ace Ne 32,27 3;053h ee as. lee 30, 644, QED se ia 





* Pounds. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE: CANADA AND UNITED STATES. 


TABLE No. VII.—Showing by classes of products Canada’s total imports from all countries, and her 
imports from the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, together with the imports of 
the United States from Canada for the same period. 


Compiled from the Canadian and United States Trade returns. 






























































) Canada’s Imports United States’ 
T erga at from the Imports 
Ae ricles. | United States. from Canada. 
Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.) Value. Quantity.| Value. 
THE MINE: $ $ $ 
ol A aS Sha tons.| 2,296,468| 7,638,687, 2,222,244] 7,498,802; 382,942) 1,153,604 
CVSUOs s:c15'0 2 3 tect viens easines He 1,557 2,492 1,557 2,492 145,487 160,571 
Marble, unwrought ..........-eee+e].e.. ame SE OSG ton eine TD VST Ne ook: ote el «| gear eenelermnens 
Orls——min|eral 1h Wak ees clare as o's gals.| 5,370,207 861,289) 5,367,920 860, 442 279, 100| 10,929 
Ore—copper.. .2..5..0%-..026- LOTUS Nhe bat Pe ea dea. ces sete tens are lease ante micrts = fetenh alan yee 1,918 188,329 
TAGE Ces tale ance COPE NMt beck CURSE RRA Sc, Blais a AUN yee cag RAST nA ie ulate paeieks | 23,452 65,350 
POSEN wie lee Gye dns Fae A We IN ns al es A ae 1 IV rey ag Mee A a 900 6,109 
PW ALO ole oe asi. slot: here> = or eH A ee Ae BOZO ik) cae 1,994 84 2,715 
Ro EUL GRE Ia oer tats arate cle eisveyetnral’n,a" bush.| 4,269,111 329,140 86,990 12,568 295,551 43,985 
Sand and: gravel.............. tons. 19,650 27,893 18, 284 26, E20) pice coo lighs aeons 
Stone, unwrought .........--- om 10,365 65,334 9,965 64, 1259 so aeh vere atta reeters ; 
ONG aArhiclos s+. <a ens tec ss ee sm clef a se eteicc nis 403,660 oe. @ oe as TSS ESOS ees eae 24,938 
LESAion eee Oldie Colt 8,672, BSS ores 1,656,530 
COUR a 1886 UVa S56. 996) oa... 7.889 7AG\ id ie | 15568) 442 
——s | | ———_—_—_— |—_ ————_ 
Bo. vanate lb 02,942 8,690 47,793 | 

od, fresh. .....-.eeeeeeeeeeeees -| 1,802, 48, 1,772,042 : 

Se CPCS. 0 ae «| 9'989,100| 64,238} 603,800} 29,636 \9,816,617 237,179 
eines ee tei: cies ie's us aise eels Hy 60,295 3,880 59,095 3, SOSie cas uss Sl atcrene eae 
Herring, fresh.......-----+++++ < 463,415 2,725 3,415 2b eons 2) Eee 

Be pickled .......sseeeeee ‘| 7,104,833 191,574 11,990 630} * 33,890, 128,611 
ROMER Melzed: los ese. ses 63 e 528 579| 10,630 543| 5,347,090] 76,803 
Mackerel, fresh ...-.. .s++++e+ 3 23,567 2,121 23,567 DAD de, bei er Ooi nes arate 
Sci led).<..ss.5 +++ “ 11,385 709| 10,085 644| * 78,919] 638,312 
Other sea fish, fresh ....--+++eeeeeefeeee sees s DOTA ah cates oeiere A Si ER ae k Pc 
“ SECS Ga RTE MAE RS Oe O70 ei teuaes. 4190s i Joleen eee 
Oysters’ asc... Koh crecsiay ake ere rei oat era scavere 300,815) As asen? SOOVSIO caw ies Heals ie ster 
Lobsters, fresh .......---ee eee e tt leeee cee ees 3, 908leie kanes a Sp PON hee sca, aie | PORE KE donee 
oy oe FANT EG ON SUES MAP Eid ICMP aes GID) suse eee CUI aeons fe 337,047 
Salmon, fresh ........--++++0+- lb. 2,184 282 2,118 274| 1.104,090| 106,553 
SS te AAR ee PRR ea vs 378 51 378 Be ON aay ai een 
“ canned... -2eeeeeeer ae] Seana mae SO00G rl sw B77, Ww. 44,693 

All other fish, fresh .......----- Ib. 52,502 3,403 25,682 2,053 
ee pickled ......---- < 103,504 3,810 1,079 SNe Votan har ors | 892,212 

ve GUTCR Oa iets ost yc game ad LOG, 624). Saati 43,213 
MAINE OU YE clove te a iesiinieie'> eee wees gals. 221,678 84,844 23,536 9,062 49,200 13,147 
Furs and skins.......--ece cee eer ee lee sone see OT OG a nach itags POG) glen a eles neo eateries 
Other articles. .........ceeccceee rset feos e reece BS. GOLIeeaopratars iil he SN soot Ue ee ae 
Total val ; LSS Tis 602 Pate se | STOO ae ee eas ADS AGO eyes ee cists 2,474,557 
Se aca ie [S86 beets eee ae SCN EL Ay YR hea, ADOIBIA| opie ae 2,040,980 

THE FOREST: 
ess ce rea ee nwie we o 4/ebl od tree ele 4,0 93s DONT Waster ales ; SOGte Seats uscl) abate oe 
Bark for tanning ...... Retin cords. Ba 2,860 322 2,860! — 60,587 272,956 
TO WOOU Wed co. co.sis ele siebrotee* 3 ‘f 1,308 3,921 1,308 S, Oo Fe Cie os hasta ere eters 
NGOPR vias aiaeted- AGO Ae eean pn ns, Seis rd oad atete etes ye: at SobiSSGi cae yas SSG FOU AKS OV cs NMG REE nes 2 
Lumber and timber— | 

EY eae Al gery Re eNO IEC) Car Oo ae m. ft. 2,136 64,163 2,106 GOOD aM oe ae dclore algo ne siereme gare 
Pitch pies: ...'. ae tee us 2,360 47,033 2,360 47, OLDS eet orks Seen ces 
RVgiitttwto cece ar Oe ay Cp 4,896] 287,273 A806 |) 287, 278) wit ise cee | eee Mee 
Planks, boards, deals, etc... SO lea Clos 72 eal Mae yma SOROS rE iting acre ache carey 558,963] 6,841,001 
Shingleso)..... Oy, here Romie cence m. 7,869 8,091 7,869 8,091 89,167 185,378 
TACTROAES ee SER” HELL IO OL eae Go LGN 193, ut Teer hs 192,269]...... woes SEUSS 
Other articles .........-seecee cece feces eeeee: TO SAA Ue sacle oh TS ALSe mite sete 1,617,910 
ia Retell G iewee Wea boa Te OQDN TST Ceca cot ts TOs 379i eines sone 9,731,431 
Total values. .....++-+++ 1886 metal 1 OOP 20Gb hee 996-189] dh 0s sce 8,988, 668 











* Barrels. 





TABLE No. VIL—INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE.—Continued. 


















































| ; Canada’s Imports United States’ 
batts ee from the Imports 
Kotte LA oe United States. | from Canada. 
Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.) Value. | Quantity.| Value. 
ANIMALS AND TAEIR PRODUCE: $ $ $ 
ML OF SCS ere ee Ake ene eee No 3,082 520,578} 2,573 269,750 25,525] 3,430,594 
Horned cattle. i )o.564 2 ea on iwe ne 15,945 479,886 15,700 456,945 59,653) 1,086,645. 
HOSP May hl ivetaan din teteieeniois nitty i 39,037 91,606 38,913 89, 318 450,175| 1,215,437 
SIU eUths ere erate een mR AILS SAMA OA ‘ 6,228 37,587 6,213 37,256 \ 114.837 
Poultry and other arlimals. 30h Ses). eas HOOD Wenn eae $3,235 Le nae 837 
DOUESHe Mae ntits sf oe bin wiet stone eee cwt. 702 964 683 ro § Wi prim uareee {ii he nd. fale 
EBC Rey mi ue) SLR se ee gee PAL rai A Ib. 246,272 51,733 246,272 51,733 234,756 37,864 
CHEESES Slice SEES Me Listes ete af 96,757 16,126 62,878 10,567 2,335 424, 
Pardiy eons os lave So ameter os O.G00, 040) ueced One 8,886,570 DD4. GEAI sdcitecss cute | eee ae 
EUREPS CGA wate urn oie Rea rte ae «ci gta nara Ma Wa 0s Sa BS, OF Liu aceeeeee 845,565 
Hides, skins, horns and hoofs........|.... ete. 1,963,314 ee NY 1, 774,04 srt reentoe 474,996 
PT OMG YF EO GNi c teens ares Se ale lb. 23,858 2,556 22,792 DABGi okt bce alae een ae 
fe Ws Orca at Pusith nahin: doz. 407,581 65,262 394,380 64,191] 13,682,914) 1,930,844 
eats | 
Bacon and hams eA see. oes lb.} 2,368,188 216,320| 2,363,950| 215,546} ) 
Beet aniriertenrece ttamt nt patent ate ce a a; 803, 400 74,317| 1,793,853 73, 683 | | 
IigibGor jenna ob etintr ates eae By 62, 605 4,202 62,605 4,202 ( 123.788 
POLK, gti RS nee es Pees etet es uals) Bact 795, 707 496,064| 9,795,557 496, ObG/Opesenic aaa of 
Poultry and eame ss ierer cches eee Lats tee LOSS T Teen entone 12, 935 | 
CAUOGHGT Oy hd Reaels ale w etre una bre alles Shad aoe nen ene SOP L2G either as 84,884| J 
Sheep pelts scans os 4 sek 4 Slacclstecotuchentel haley Se Ge LAL SO hicks. bie wiles PA BS): | PERS MKT ts thou d 3 St 
TANGWie oo aulen ae oe Ses tee ee Ib. 230,001 12, 997 217,457 12/300) cs co eee 
WV GOR ilies nator ot gh hyer art's eesecicl ike, 085, 246) 1, 896, 375| 4,450,848 662, 401|* 1,610, 123 357,142 
OU SGRe Riana cette Meeee a eane es lee gals. 26 6,309| 1. 964 22,600 12, 741|— 4, 518 1,720 
Grease and SCraps cyt Alec. se wens lb.| 2, 466, 415! 100,534 2,440,301 100, 002). é Sr eopvert 
re ok Cates or Uk SURI ML Sada IE AOE We Meare a AS W447 30| 0 ec nee 143,778 RN is 1,083 
Br ishlos sepenui so ile! ate mates elect ae lb. 88,614 72,731 64,258 46,719)... 25 aoe geet ee 
EL AIey pas oes yale oe ca grea oe ae bresere nae i 249,242 35,675 241,094 33, 0aL ki Vie. 12, 091 
Otheriarticles...(cnes ile soebs Senn lees 80,71 (Oink aaah oe OL,951). F Ree rae L 092 
I SS7) uy aeeeteen 1,049, 953) Vi... sh subs 5,404, 901 pons ha 9,634,122 
Total values............ { 1886) vues 7 BBS Adah, rey 113,260.05. eee 8,447,080 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
Eye ne tee bg Some MEL AUS Many Mes oe Baer A Pia Bi a BOYSSO| Deen gies’ os 35, 88D ete he i Re ee 
WOtEOnIr ek eine ater oes eae rete ate ae Ib. | 33,227,256] 3,081,424] 32,662,659| 3,051,180 8,264 508 
Hemp, flax, jute, ete! iy......2% cwt. 99,492 556,174 53,262 253, 984 33,640 298,088. 
Frvuity HSveeN ee sae Pens. tis soe ee hea ee ee oe TOSRODLIE Chote: 563,125 
Es iicriediin.s,\ snes LRM cab sdeste et a ansrneenme TADAIB cutee Le 96,660) sane S82: | 376,049 
SEMI NCTIAL ESyt Mehr (in otal ave tad Steet gas Retiata tad foarte ete Re Rs LUG,627o ee. bee: 103,386 
TAT RT OGS cies, ost Ree CIT Slee © BES Sige La RaLna To Wee 42,1641). ey ee aks SOOO ee ea rie SUR ie ae 
Other trees and plants .............. Ue ane 40,617)... 224535 BOOB cigar ete ee 
CO COW iG AM wares ene lb.| 1,905,410 288, 994 696, 085 103, 709 350,560 La 488 
MOA Aish ole cane stutedeete tea Meats “* | 18,532,073] 3, 429, 830) 534, 870 88, 011 1,619,896 314, 697 
ROUDACCO MN Rete waar ceen aR Raters ey ** | 11,490,315 1,305,743 11,379, 152 1,270, 656 419, 450 229, 345, 
Oils rigiaan Sree slacigk eee ire gals:|\- 1,375,773 514,658| 364,883 92,569 1,497 558. 
India rubber, crude ............ lb. 785,040 443,382 780,891 440,448] o-5 Coh Sate a ee 
Grain and product of— 
PoAULOY rahe a esis ee ial elas eses bush. | 5,053 2,557 5,053 2,557| 10,351,895] 6,170,660: 
Indian scorn teres ef 2,029,061 884, 125) 2, 029, 061 884, 125 "287 175: 
ORES eee et Or coe ee bare etalors . oe 4 7a 19, se 7, 641 86,190 27,715 
BEANS Actas a o> Posen whoa ; 544 2 Arg 7,58 
Reise, iets os ee ce 5,719] 7 77 S187] e539) } 897741) 856,430 
Riven ety yc dees. ‘S 4,589 2, 539 4,589 2,539 18,468 10,718 
Waters is no has ean et bela ary ce 22,540 18, 313 22,534 18,307 277,510 218,551 
Other erain tris.) ily jeuite aster ie 322 285 44 QT ade BEr ay algae eee bes 
Wheat flout oi. on Sa hoc bbls 169,629 638,618 168,124 630,592 1,001 3,237 
Oatimealecsei esse ci eens. -) 242,394 7,822 166,877 5,585 155 689: 
Cornmeal eo oo) aekede eos 136,137 310,864 136,137 SLO; S64 Rel Aa eee ee 
Other meal eosin. Cee wa Cine Mn ice, erate 4 OSS 1 ha. 2) 97 WG OS Taree AG 
Hail Geer icky ok: ci are ree. tons. 542 5,936 542 5,936 78,255 789,129 
TODS Aha eee sek oe sate. lb.| 1,096,221 213,087 376,029 86; OUT aes are wc totecl ecard eee 
Malt Rigo essa hit eens bush. 23,146 19,793 22,706 19,296 206, 203 149,444 
RIGO ae dare tates ent ek hr Ib. | 28, 440, 440 347, 228 301,416 8,846} 1,298 230} 24,912 
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TABLE No. VII.—_INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE.—Contonued. 





Articles. 





Quantity.| Value. 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS.—Continued. $ 
SEO Tals Veh eG Sain Dear ee SMBS Dae Fal eae Sie was 417,084 
ERROR eH ois oc He nae eee en ese bush 60,672 35,869 
PIROIMVAGOSS 9 1chiss cs ois Saath eo ee oe 13,040 23,728 
SNe VEMOUAD IOS sits tes te samo teats oil\o og, crue eins 42,087 
Other breadstuffs— 

Arrowroot and tapioca Ib.| 642,228 26,268 
MLACCRYOMIM CUCL) Pie.) 2 ete ek “| 166,640 7,865 
PNT O PHORM ovules. ie Ast! c ctecisls SUR tea 810 cote ne 44,933 
PSE OOTIMMOO LLM RecN thee, sid Sho vesners ais =e, [ps erbie ever ete 133,392 
SSICOS Me Stel), few et ieee ae lelne« lb.| 1,444,619 182, 659 
CVE er AReICles facies torreme am ala) a ol orcighh a eield vy susityete waster 62, 444| 
WovaliValwesayocijcs + sis ee LRA i teas, 

Boye: | amare ,810, 

MANUFACTURES: 

Aericuitural rmplements2... 0.6. sos [asset ees 130,546 
Pein e DOW Cots cs cg tly s'nle so haa [ee ss sees 96,475 
Bee TEE IE We oh SI Sioa i eng OO NEC 45,265 
PES TATCe DETISSOR RY cs: 0 Wake Giatayss bie s/o ie [se sh ercfelale of 21,775 
Blacking and harness dressing ......|......---- 54,130; 
Books, pamphlets, maps, etc... ......]-.---+++-- 1,329,676 
A OID ACES LOOIG 2 ..)h. c's ase aie ho ease are Laie wien ate 41,679 
Toop aU atAYy LACES bi. wasn 5 oe a Webi] cei cake a ole 35,210 
POGIGIME CLOLD recs «ic elec a cleo be a criacie els fe eitasine 27,647 
Braces and suspenders ..........+2ee/eeeeeeeee- 98,898 
Pere wPanG DISCUIES 2%) oes 5 = 2 e0' Ib. 631,687 27,333) 
ame RATAN CHE ELLE tic 10S via ie Ih) Sealers ied ater eral ieia:o.2 0) otoiet 6,043 
Broom andy brushes <b.6 4.05 5.6 02 ce saa] eieielere mens 1175520 
ETUDE INSTEON olin. at oe aeliade A niger one tece'h a\ail \'e ’ eherets!a ane 417,350 
nares aries. «x iieige Ts se > Ib. 318,301 35,629 
Candy and confectionery i. 671,328 92,032 
Carriages, Cars, CtC. ...... eee cee eet [eee e teres 348,459 
CCPC LCE een teenie 5.2 earobewida ale |!) ees GUmipkekar = 158,303 
locks andiparts Ob kA f.\././2 x. selene s | cine oes ale | 185,032 
ROA IACAT IU OGG. ohiece «> itsieis. che 6 delle move bbls. 18, 437 28,763 
Cocoa, chocolate, etc......... lb. 300, 110 61,277 
Coles PUES AOELG) cris stetelaie ace! bunveiei> «|< olergenetes se ae 

el os hee eek BG's oe le eens e's Rete miisle ; 
Cordage, rope, etc ........... lb. 663,788 aes 

ieee en Ey birt sie'ts noel ohn ipo fic ee ale min tots , 
EEO tee Ste aie ole Ae ial ode loin were ain't siatetae. ay 5,472,529 
Drugs, dyes, PRET oad a WEG. sls dsa Sua dull nuns Stes sae 2,697 ,928 
Earthenware and. ra hts Oe ie ae Mie aR ape 750,691 
Electric and galvanic batteries ......]....++-++- 15,890 
Electric light apparatus ........--+e[eeeeeeee 49,338 
Hancy COOUs) «2 <4 eines sees nie cece bes es cmaaies ; 2,060,030 
PUL GUR EE A lle cis RUM tials: shan. 0K Ble ah abla) lacs ate aele | 6,988 
Fishery supplies ..........eee cece e | teen eee 322,430 
Flax, hemp, etc., manufactures of ...}....------ BAG 

Bers TD te << WE iis) sn ovo are hi patois Semanal s,s : 
Glass and glassware .......+-+-eseeed cree eee es 1, 269.288 
NOS LOME Ree < Leite Gta ln o's No.| 1,309 14,815 
Gunpowder and other explosives .... Din alter | 147,855 
Pale FOOdS) weno Faas eis oe alee He [ocrtee ce 50,978 
PS AN vCADSs. ...4 Pesce dene sl ee ies so teehee 1,291,626 
India rubber goods ..... PS isco ik een | Da AS CuCye cae 

11) Re eee Pe Dish apsnagnas cara nels atte Veal tere 11,2 
ROM OIT Ye ac ein a ove Owpees oo Maeis hasiom eebcntny 551, Lies 
Junk and oakum-~....0-- eee eee cwt. 15,759 50,382 

uors— 

os AAC OOS eles ct sles cusses n> 0s gals. 333,206 183,759 
SEaUC Yure cud ote omni © 8s 151,054 309,679 
CoG a es 390, 313 134,976 


Canada’s 


Total Imports. 


Canada’s Imports 
from the 









































1,687 


| 
| United States’ 
Imports 























United States. | from Canada. 
Quantity.| Value. ee Value. 
$ $ 

Ne ge Aer ae | 864,843 )/0.05 Uae 9,793 
60,634 35, 837| 1,228,405 339,163 
19040] 723,728) .). 0h eee 
Neve enetecs | 114, O87 )\ies fee eel gE 629 
87,589 BOOS aor SG. Tae eres eae 
40,942 9, 6531 asic ies lt nae 
oa hue ee 86, 218k crea ee 99,763 
Pe iaae te 133.9991; 22. eee 
405,643] 40,348] «11,718 2,798 
Ae ete Ree DOA 2A oie teenies 20 
ani ae 8,991,550|..........| 9,758,570 
WEP spans 9,373,884!..........| 10,615,963 
BU rosie ates siehe LIG OFLA eee 
Jieateteneraraets 96,470] sien Ole Ste ee eens 
apie ool Boe 26,219) ice 3). a Be eae hom terete 
Sere cisaennee te BRS Pe 0 | Rn eR ee ren 
HEN tS Anes BT QOS Wiel catia ecole nits (ee ates ied atm 
PN ad 803,694]. .0...<40. |) 639,498 
eras Ma TAT Rete ech There eaten 
Dds mem ee DVO Sate een AT Le ea one Rees 
Ane en a 21, O42) can ass alte rel eabaataetats 
FOL nies DGB 20). a soul oent. eee 
589,143 25 OBL is oi Ma tels Lele eee 
ea Aad ah GE, OOD ES ears abe oO aala atone 
Naciee nies 42,404)... . coe. 172 
ECT Sees PEG7485 | Pal cot 17,628 
196-7790 NLA BERNE nth ocr 
231,044 DBO, GOSH Bye aie esis 147 

Rare ednereter SL PDI ae ald ay ei ash iste eee 
Bi iiavatelete ters LDS (bana ccsicatap ee 407 
CR At gk DU 2 STO ricstass sce 476 
16,424 BO, SOO ies wand Bie ans ater s berate 
171,470 BO GOT Meise seie..2 Aah Gena ieree 
Ses ena en ener Coe Up A215) GE PRR RRL ag ARM Le rss 
ss hyena. otaleae DA ASS alors doh ans) 0 maa ee aerate 
508,765 O2STOT Si.) «dala lato omen rem 

Gi dekt a Shes Bea hsee AG SLOW cratiattee: a srolallias ian a eens 
He Aves Uae G17. S61 Oe | 4,188 
a 1,224,402]..........| 187,076 
Cie B7,934|.-....2..2| 1108067 
Oy oe tes DOT 2O [ree Sle: oll cere sor eae 
a atiacah erate vas 48,630) ete. Saunas Cees 
Rete rey eee 245, SAS Nee tas joa 4,628 
Pais ete pe Tepe) Petar ite MORES 70,757 
PR ae Ae Pe vstang 163, DSO: sales Semel ee eee 
yes GSH ISM ne aaa 8,425 
Aaa D0, 774 sine VN) «ln oOga4e 
hE cr 488,038| .... .... 2;710 
ties ne Mine Beryl ass 
CAE nes SUN Re a ea Wee by 
Aes ities DA SAT cies gidiasies 98 
Ce nee Pt yabere os ete sey 4,047 
Rah oes BOSa2a eels 2: 834 
IRE Yr ca ae AO OSS sala ra Ait neleeg eee 
HIRI nla ke S68, S04 Wienke) Daan, 3,551 
A249 |o 207 BOBl uh. mace) hota lame 
118,318 40,158 7,578 5,633 
2,850 5, 326 9,951 20,369 
1,101 ue tev eas tals cM nettee SL aan 
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Canada’s Imports United States’ 






























































Canada’s 
from the Imports 
Else Total Imports. United States. from Canada, 
| | 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| Value. 
MANUFACTURES.— Continued. $ | $ $ 
Wisk tee a, eee, gals.| 119,120) 143,012 4,742 0, 0ibte 3 ee 
Wile: isons oe cemeere aes Bets Cee oe ONT O3Rr. O62 ee 26, 1921S esi cae 18,846 
Otheienizite UPA ees: pee) Pers tt: 102, 9051. J.$55 ste8 27,569 15,810 15,179 
Liion:, ec aie, Uh Vena Ane bbls. 10,835 8,524 10,835 8,524| een ae 
Lidativet oe ido heat td yr el se ee Reece) Pees 8 045,718): sSeecceee 39,515 
Leather, manufactures of— | | | 
Boots and shoes ............ pairs. 295,170} 242,985) 188,576 190,207 
Harness and saddlery ............ ear. STOR = bad oosa 32,949 \ Pion) 18,092 
AT othiors Wis SOMETIME ce tak aces se ee LEV eS Rea ee ne ALiO7S2 
Manufactures of— | 
Iron and steel, viz. : | 
Bars*and ingots. s2ie... 2. tons. 50,979| 1,296,154 1,741 DO DoLit oo eee re 
(CASTING SI A ean, th roel ASHP iy - D44,000)...45 a ee 282,423} 0. fo ne [eee 
OUT OUG xs waie so S See iw et ar aacea iene | eee 344 LOB ies Feoe 46,497 | 23 eee | 257 
Hardware... eee os. Sele. ee eee ae te 846, DSS eee bas 123,260(.:, .|.G.2 cod ee ee 
Machinery: (tgs en os ts oe 1,398,G331c flee | 1:070,970|. see | 14,209 
Fipivonstes le -.e. tons 50,214} 631,808) 10,022} + 208,992 31| 500 
Crap aoe det Gino ie 17,613 221,253 653 11,200 8,199 133,081 
Sewing machines............ No. 8.799 158,946) 8,672 150, 572) si ee sale see eee 
POG Pals Mae ry ee ase tons. 121,676| 2,122,726| 4,821 123,645) 0.3 Ue aoe cea 2 
SHOVES haya wee Sion tenes a No 1,667 20,307 1,618 LW 2 | ey (Fp ad 
AT Obert. cock eee LAG ol oo) aa ep A TOS DIA. So ee 1 596 TA 3h hee 120,613 
PDTARB Ne cise aight ea Re tee ee Lee ee ASO GSU Maes. SOD mates Wikis toe 2,953 
Copper Vets chad eee os as Ne hee | BAT Boh eatin ate Fs) wd eet ete 1,342 
Gold gutiaibyer)) DeVoe eee ts ene ee BOUT bance at cha 170,392] 2) od eae Mee 
De re ite dinaae. eee iva ayes osetia. a | DAD OVA) oleae cute ap A) eae ieee 1,738 
CEL ATU eet a feet scat aetee ty sae ee OL oe LIN bey Gra. sc, Sagem he eRe. rf i) Rae Afi 220,080 
Uf te Rel AT DN LN Ac ea el Wage | Dh 130,195|00 5 ke 12011 .geaee 1,074 
Opher faietais Fe) oe ee eo eet oe SID AGO SS peti 29 B44) shee ee 15,568 
Musical instruments— 
Omans and Parts ouy ay... ae. Uo Lies en | se ce | Ree ee Ares 28,346) ° 
Pianos aad parts of i. Ls Geckos, peeceee BOB ASI sera oe SIA. T1G\ So ee 11,166 
A otier Pe Se ts eet Rea ee eee ale gee fat ADS O6Rh eae 36,683) 
bE e's er Ae 142 OR A LS omar ae Ib. 500, 265) 68,541 231,896 17,553) oe eee 
Olsswolgtile ete. ues ocee gals. 95,215 73,429 78,705 51,673 941 3,144 
Oil cake eee... at. Ree ae Sh alee es cwt. 10,790 11,480 10,566 11,392) 2s Ose eee 
ARIACHO GI ie ears Gy. 3 dS ee ne a oe yds.| 1,196,055 290,487 461,862 106,176) 2 cdrcde eats eee 
Optical mstiruments) 2:20 7 ....c)o6ece a ee C0428) FH 40, f62| 2G. eee 
Paintings, statuary, ete. .....20.2-0 hoses. ae ek rece Ac} bed 4 | SL SS4) eo sche 6,094 
Paintyand colors 4.20 book... ee ere ee D7 Osan ee ease oe 143 AbGIS oe soe 2,127 
RADGOP Le fee ch. onlas Ue kit areas coe e HE Sirrid 5 es ak L216 Joa. 7s Laok sek TIBI ec ote 2,696 
Pentils ig kom Sea cian ee 1 area ITE 66,379) ois eee oe eee ed Berens 
PP PETUIMERA I, De ae eG eens 20. kes ok sets! Vcle, SUI Gl. eee wae OAT. cise Saad 102 
PiCliles I. osc eae ee oats ee SA fe pat 152,698 |i soe es | 20, 1801... + ce oh eee 
Prititiie, presses Git ose ee ke es No. 278 91,174 256 TL,714 ; ss oe eee 
LLL ah een th ee Memes eee Te 193 025\2..55 | EEE, STG. tek eae 3,938 
AUCSLiI er fee ccs Uae ee bbls. 21,137) 80,360 21,057 | S0443) . 23.7 3 eel ee ee 
Silk, manufactures of ............. /eeees eee. | 2 288 3081 ee | 493, 673)5 5 es 3,319 
Silinw aud Paris Otc vee 4 dee oc vee otek sae Gd he Las cara sce 2A, S280. ts Ret S ag eee 
SDDS Stee BEES cok «(to neti ae om a tain ote | Mea TES] Seer 40,092) 5 sacagen oe 260 
DICER eee ar vo ake ee eee sexe lb. 270,009 16,287 217,746 10,826 15 3 
Pel.) OD OCT Dee tis AP nAD: By i 711,302: 39,160 393,317 AA 2BO: feel ae hase pees 
OETA WS OOGE <)>. Searaveinele oa pee boas ioos oe Aye ie ae A | | Re peer op bs. fo 
DIONE WL ONEADS. pos) beeen obs See eee a7] Peeenenee oF 20,765) | 
Slated Bik)... canto, 1 ne OA eee 27 B45 |i eee Q4,993| forse +e: | a BOR 
Marole rs ia) she sda es (eee D0, 1G4i cine cene Pe bees Wee 129 
Supine hake. . ce el eee 4,862,042|..... 12... 306,501) a. ow 18,969 
Syrup snd olasses (3... 2k; aa. SAL eee 619. D4 oee GS,97D) oso n% - sous 20,120 
AT SUACCOMSIDOS ov. <Jactis tee lost ele 1 ae 130419 S eee L890) Hees 65 102 
Tobacco, manufactures of-- 
Cigars and cigarettes ......... Le 137,936! 325,051 29,939 54,859 898 1,394 
Tier eee eee ee eee ee 8 8,746 2,015 8,711 1,973} ite ioe Pal a teers 
UL OPNBES eto: oy Lae a eee 5h | iil 72,629 ha 66, 908K, kes oie 7,946 





* Including tin plate. 
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from the Imports 
Aine. Total Imports. United States. from Canada. 
Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| Value, 
MANUFACTURES.— Continued. $ $ ie 
Turpentine, spirits of ......... gals. 430,859 173,002 430,845 TUS, S90P ato Ah ees 
CRE e ee. . SE eer ee Pet eS BISSETT) ous ose ack 63, OSSf oor. ye eee 
PEMIGPL CRE. bios 2 wala oh a. lb. 551,959 76,987 245,08 41, LOS fie S Precis was (eee 
TELA el SRR 2 gals. 54,237 113,13] 44,712 87, TOSt sd. ps) soe thie 
Wait Ws suet ee eee Cee ee 42,176 9,474 4,350 OOT He 2 ie As ee 
Watches and parts of ............. mnt te gs 443, 385| Rp hc Fy 291 447 Ae eae | 178 
Sagara gC nee Pes eS Mee ae EES 21 SOS hess a soh rey Ae 
Ovlipd cee ee 55 ee SAL) Spb 44k Gee oe BO, ASO iene Jeceveqeees 
Willow and rattanware .............|.......... wo OPEC eas os DS SS2i. see tee Peat: Seen te 
Wood, manufactures of— | 
Household furniture .............. | ee ae 223,030) 202 i 204] <.9 185,884) OE 42.150 
Matis babes. OtG. 5 otek Se ol oaks. Cee aa Su UOT eee 6 | DA SO2iy < shake OOO ee eee eee 
Re S SF GaN 3 sees 509,338 eine arte kc 456.6441 ae SR 95,721 
A NUTS oie TERE. 8 Re 0 SORE eed Se PERSIA OES. hictate cst | LOO VET. Sc oe eaters 33,908 
OLE OE a a eee Aa SASL GLO ae es PL eG, CRA fas 63,146 
otal values Wierd fe Orcs 68,358,629]... ....... 18,723,861 . «| 4,333,014 
“>t a ee CGI see 60,082,191]. ... ..... 17,822,580| ......... | 1,386,697 
SEE ERE eee a RES ee 
MISCELLANEOUS : | | 
SLSR Oe eee Pee ene PAGS TIDE, ye ssitie as 1,099, S46) pens ea SES 1,679, 237 
U.S. products returned ............ fisSh aspen sy Sees aes BRS ee Tare oa ee 811,907 
Canada’s products returned ......... Rist Ga aes D4 OOS he as on LO ASGTeea nok 35 3 ee 
Supplies— | 
Departmental ................ ok ae Vek ae 684,146] .....0.... AGO. O14 tcc Ak ssa bok oe eee 
Per RNG MUIR © oo. cies es fs kes oo oon | OTC 2otinns chttccntnt 4 G34 sic sald’e cna) OO Eee 
ECM OE ee Sons Oe Ck eR PR Meme a 81, 486 AEs F 70,420 len we Pune 
ST. eae a nin din us Gch ve heh EER 283,160 EXD e Ree | DOL. OGbrs coke tess 767,909 
i ay) ee ae E610 864h hick de: PbIS 135i eto | 3,259,053 
et ees ¥ aC) eee BAS BTU ee fy Bake a Ge 4,256,206 
i pou eur eRe Nh Tee 9 SAR EE aa el TTR 
Grane l as oe hae sit ee LOO TOT 21Gb ov, Sean 44795, 908ia. aes « oS | 37,847,277 
rand totals..........., \ 1885 Taman | | 95 999.157)... une. AD.SIS CBIR cad <-s | 37,304,036 
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